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rXOKVNCIATlOS  OF  HIKOOO  HAISS& 

In  endeaTOuring  to  ^e  the  lonnilB  of  Siiiigskritii  worda,  the  aDtbor  has  adopted  a  me- 
dtod,  which  he  hopes  unites  coirectness  with  simplicity,  and  avoids  much  of  that  coufu- 
mm  which  has  been  so.  much  complaioed  of  on  this  subject.  If  the  reader  will  only 
retun  in  his  memory,  that  the  short  Q  is  to  be  sounded  as  the  short  o  in  son,  or  the  a 
in  Buitoo  ;  the  French  £,  as  a  in  plate,  and  the  E«  as  in  sweet,  he  may  go  through  the 
work  with  a  pronunciation  so  correct,  that  a  Hindoo  would  understand  him.  At  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  word,  the  inherent  (ii)  has  the  soft  sound  of.au.  The  greatest 
difficulty  arises  in  giving  the  sound  of  T,  the  koyo-phiila;  and  although  the  English  y  has 
been  used  for  this  symbol,  in  the  middle  of  a  word  the  sound  is  most  like  that  of  the 
■ofte. 
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Page  U,  for  '  t»  the  end  of  the  trfta,*  lead,  to  the  end  of  the  Bulyfi  yoogO. 
7S,  Cor,  '  fen^ale  shdodrii,'  read  female  voisbyii. 

ftir,  'four/  read  three  orders  of  koolWnQs,  and  in  the  same  line  dele  UdhikariS. 
90,  ftar, '  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  climate,*  read.  If  there' be  any  thing  peculiar  to  BengaL 

150,  for,  '  for^eada,'  read,  forehead. 

281,  forj  '  others  even  aa  late  a>  the  time  of  the  race  of  tiie  moon,'  read,  others  still  later. 
S94,  fbr,  '  diffusei  its  sweetness,'  read,  difiiise  their  sweetness. 

4S6,  for,  '  Religion  is  religion  or  irreligion,"  read.  Actions  are  religious  or  irreligious,  8cc. 

'    4&2,  fbr,  '  even  ideas  derogatory  to  his  honour  are  directed  to  be  punished,'  read,  aftn 

honour,  involve  the  person  in  the  punishment  of  death. 

*^*  Should  the  reader  find  other  errors  in  this  volume;  in  addiUon  to  those  mentioned  above 
— etroTS  of  the  press  he  will  no  doubt  find — the  only  oology  the  autborcan  offer  is,  that  the 
whole  work  has  been  prepared  amidst  an  application  to  business  wtiicti  has  scarcely  left  him, 
fbr  years,  a  single  day  of  entire  leisure  which  be  might  exclusively  devote  to  the  necessary 
Transladons,  or  to  the  correction  of  the  proofs.  The  whole  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
avvtm  appropriations  of  remnant*  of  time,  befbre  the  commencement,  or  after  the  dose,  of 
the  buuness  of  the  day. 
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pimvi,  ^namms,  ash  Lttnvtnrt  ofQK  iXbMm. 


HOWEVER  difficvlt  it  mj  b«,  if  not  impouible,  to  true  the  origin  of  the  Hindoo  oatioa, 
mi  howerer  abiurd  It*  own  chronologj,  th«  Hindooi  mnct  be  allowed  &  high  dslm  to  mn- 
tiquiljr :  their  most  wAj  writlDgi,  thrir  nnebuging  nannert,  and  a  variety  of  fhcti  connected 
with  thrir  records,  which  are  noticed  in  thii  and  otter  woriu,  ertablidt  thii  dct  beyond  all 
contradiction.  But  how  humbling  is  the  consideration,  that  whole  agei  of  the  earlieat  hlitory 
of  ••  large  and  iatemitkig  a  portion  of  Danklnd  ihenld  be  bnried  In  an  oUirion  perCeeSjr 
irapenatoaUe.  How  many  aatoniiUng  evenia,  hoar  imuij  paeclow  wmnmentt  of  the  powen  of 
the  hnnafi  nind,  tantt  hare  bean  thai  loat  to  all  poateiitj !  And  yet  thli  b  in  a  great  degree 
the  case,  reipectiiig  all  the  natMmi  of  antiqaity  during  the  revolutiaB  of  all  the  agei  prior  to 
that  of  Herodotus.— In  this  cnlpable  neglect  of  recording  real  facti,  and  b  the  invention  of 
ficthiooi  OBOi,  daining  their  douent  from  the  gods,  and  filUng  mlllioni  of  yean  with  the  WMi* 
derful  netioDs  of  their  forebtken,  bow  poor,  how  esatemptible  doei  tbe  ncc  appear  ! 

Bat  «n  we  then  to  cowdnde,  that  there  !•  notldag  but  fthle  in  the  #hele  eftke  Hindoo  ac- 
counts of  the  first  ages!  May  these  not  be  Mne  fragntenta  of  real  hirtery,  and  lose  lOiaiians 
to  the  state  of  primer^  society,  eran  in  what  Oe  Hindoos  have  temed  the  sAtyi  yoogA  J— 
The  story  of  Swayumbboovii,*  nay  be  « twUtion  reUare  to  Oe  lo«I  {  nor  ia  It  absolntely 
in^MHsible  that  the  Hindoos  should  have  beea  »  distiaot  poapte  bona' the  period  of  the  coafn- 
■Ion  of  tongues,  nor  that  they  should  have  had  traditions  among  them  of  Ae  flood  handdd  down 
from  age  to  ige,  and  preserred  with  all  that  rererence  which  the  ancients  are  known  to  hare 
eherisbed  towards  eniy  tU^  proceeding  tsem  their  ancMton. 

Should  this  account  of  S  wtyitnibhooTli,  howerer,  be  pure  tMa,  ud  b  conaequence  tU>  ap- 
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plieatiun  of  the.story  to  Noab  be  wholly  untcoable,  there  are  etilt  cerfafta  promlaeot  facts  in 
the  Hindoo  history,  leading  to  conclusion*  respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  nation, 
irliicb  cannot  be  rery  wide  of  the  truth. 

From  the  Style  of  the  vldos,  the  deep  veneration  in  which  they  are  held,  and  other  con- 
corriag  circumstances,  it  seems  very  probable,  that  the  most  aacient  partiof  these  works  were 
writtenaboutthetimeof  DaTid:  this  allows  a  sulficient  period,  after  the  confusion  of  tongue^ 
for  tlie  Hindoos  to  have  made  good  their  settlement  in  India,  and  to  hare  attained  that  dcgres 
of  ciTiiization  requisite  to  form  Ihe  rudiments  of  that  cItU  and  religious  polity  which  hai  d»> 
•ceoded  down  to  the  present  timet. 

The  T^dii  contains  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Hindoo  philotophefi; 
and  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  original  sentences  (loStHte)  of  the  dikrshiiniis,  from 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  six  great  schools  of  philosophy  were  drawn,  must  hare  incceeded  the 
•rigioal  T^da  at  no  great  distance  of  time';  and  at  a  period  not  Tery  mwch  later  the  Institutes 
of  MAnoo,  their  great  epic  poemj  the  Runayfiad,  and  their  first  attroDomic^  worlu ,  so  wor- 
thy of  the  best  days  of  the  Hiodoo  nation,  must  have  faeen  written.  This  will  carry  at  one  or 
two  hondrfd  years  below  Ramd,  who  probably  lived  about  five  hundred  years  before  the  chiit- 
tian  era  ;  and  while  we  are  thus  brought  to  the  time  of  Aristotle,  when  the  Greek  learning 
had  attained  ell  its  glory,  we  shall  have  allowed  seven  hnndred  yean  to  the  Hindoos,  in  which 
period  they  may  be  lopposed  to  hare  carried  their  Uteiatiue  to  its  highett  perfection. 

The  em  of  Rrlibnft  nay  be  placed  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  ineematiMi ;  in 
whote'tlme  tome  of  th«  best  of  the  minor  poett,  fte.  lived.  Very  toon  afterwards  the  Mdha- 
bharUtA,  in  whitA  thii  hero  it  to  highly  diidngvishea)  most  also  have  been  written,  as  well  as 
the  most  ancient  poorgnftt,  and  the  ShrR-BhagttWiU,  in  which  work  also  Krishna  tg  one  of  the 
principal  personages.  The  an»ag»aent  nflho  vidd,  by  Vyiatit,  It  is  probable;  most  also  here* 
ferred  to  tbh  periods 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  -ptAat  from  whence  the  Hindoos  date  the  commencement  of  th« 
present  age,  the  kolee  joegO ;  and  from  hence  the  path  of  the  historian  becomes  more  illumi. 
.anted. 

Theae  Ideai^  if  ia  ny  degree  eonect,  wUl  &nw  »ne  hint  light  on  the  Hindoo  chronol*. 
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«ir ;  ud  the  aodMr  U  luipfj  in  Bbaeniiig,  that  thejr  umtb^mmI  ficttj  ne&rif  wilk  lU  tbe  in. , 
foraatiaa  hitbecto  p«bUtbed  whieb  hu  ujr  daim  to  notice,  Md  vhtek  U  to  ba  round  is  tkfl 
iarakKWs  OeuMurcket  mmAt  bySbVf.  J«Mt,  Mr.  ColebiMlu,  Mr.  BmAeyy  mi  oUkt  fomOt. 
1MB  iMnad  in  the  SAn^kiitlL 

We  ihall  now  gin  a  brief  epitove  of  th«  SkttOnet^HUtory  contained  in  the  FimrrCaAmK 
of  tbii  work,  and  from  hence  the  reader  will  be  able  (o  form  some  idea,  how  £»r  theu  iketchM 
Qooiinn  the  abore  chronological  theoiy. 

The  Hindoo  historjrof  the  present  foarjot^lbaommencei  with  the  work  of  creation,  after 
wUch  tha  earth  isuidto  have  been  drawn  from  the  watenofthe  deluge  by  a  peiaon,  to  create 
whom  the  god  BrAmba  dirided  himielf  into  two  partly  one  of  which  became  Swajfimbhoofft, 
knd  the  other  the  wife  of  this  peiaonage. 

The  hiitory  then  goet  on  to  declare,  that  the  Ms  of  thii  Hindoo  Noah  divided  the  earth,  or, 
at  li  more  reasonable  to  soppose,  that  part  of  it  to  which  these  sons  of  Japhethad  emigrated, 
into  seven  parts,  or  dwSrpAs,  as  Plnkshil,  Kooshv,  Kronnchd,  Sbakd,  Pooshkttrft,  SbalntlH, 
and  JQmboo.* 

Pjit'hoo,  the  grandson  of  Swajiimbhoovi),  considered  as  the  first  king  of  tbis  colony  s;dc» 
ceeding  the  patriarchal  state,  is  said  to  hare  snbdiiided  his  inheritance,  and  to  ba.ip  taught  his 
subjects  agricultnre,  some  of  the  arts,  8cc-  '{he  name  Prit'hirw,  the  earth,  is  said  to  hare 
been  derired  from  Prit'hoo. 

Seven  sons  of  this  monarch,  receiving  distinct  portions  of  tenitoiy,  divided  them  among  their 
children  ;  and  one  of  these  sons,  Agnidrit,  obtained  Jfimboo-DwRppi>,  or  India,  and  divided  it 
among  hit  nine  sons.  Rishnvii,  the  grandson  of  this  monarch,  had  nine  sons,  but  he  gave  his 
liingdom  to  Bhdifitfi,  the  eldest,  who  however  retained  only  a  part,  which  was  called  after  him 
BharAtD-Viirshi"),  and  which  is  said  to  have  extended  from  mount  Himaliiyri  to  the  sea.— The 
names  of  twenty-four  kings,  descended  from  Bhuriitfi,  are  next  given,  with  the  last  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  ended  the  race  of  SwayiimbhooTd. 

*  Cvtain  Uilforrl, Bccor.liDf;  tohiiowBlhi;orv,aayH,"PIOksliiiacliidnthcLeMcr  A>iii,ADi«ricB,&c. 
Kooih&naiwein  lo  tht-  rountrits  bctHfcn  thercrfiBii  (tiilpli,  ilie  Cs'pisn  »ea,iiiid  IlicWfUeni  boniidary 
of  India ;  Krontii'lifi  intliule*  GrnoaB^; ;  3hakt>  tlic  Krilb-h  isks ;  Poothk&ra  is  Ireland ;  &halmtU6ii  bonndf 
•d  (41  tiie  wMt  tiy  tbe  Adriatic  and  Uallic  ttai,  uud  Juoiboo  is  India." 

t  Tlie  comttr;  or  kingdom  of  BliBrnta. 
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Wfl  bo*  oomfe  to  til*  »«kI  dyauty  of  kingt)  ekUed  tiie  dMeendanb  *f  Aa  n*.  Ikihw* 
ftbO,  tin  finl  of  tUf  ftmil^^wia  fab  «^t  br^kva,  rtifMd  otar  Bhufitt-Vflntii,  tkihWiL. 
^0  |u«slAi«  orer  the  oenbil  divbion,  ud  naUiig  Oud«,  then  oiled  UTodbyt,  Ui  mpMU. 
Including  thh  rooiurcli,  the  poonnfts  ^  m  the  nunes  of  tventy-^BA  B*YenilgM,widi  the 
tut  of  whom  was  closed  the  Int  age,  or  ^  lAtjii  yoogtt. 

Sa^rii  wuthe  aameofthefintvbnkn^of  tfaeneitage,  the  tr^la  yoogft,  in  irWh  twenfy- 
ttnepenoni  ure  mpposed  to  have  ragned,  theUstbatonedfirfaoinwasRaiafli  about  whoto 
Itme,  we  haTe  conjsotoied,  the  Huidoo  Uteratnre  bad  attained  its  highest  perfection. 

Teaklng^of  A«  rice  of  the  stfn  appear  to  hav*  rclgscd  h  the  third  age,  or  wlnl  1*  tnrned 

The  hislorjr  now  goes  back  almoet  to  the  coosBkeneMnent  of  the  Atji  yoogfl,  to  the  other 
tmiljr  Astiagalihfld  tn  the  Hindoo  histoij  M  Uie  race  of  the  moon ;  nnd  b^na  with  Pooroo- 
fttvft,  who  was  tite  son  of  Ila,  the  grUd-danghter  of  VoivAswiWi,  the  father  of  tkawakoo.  tVb 
•tonarch  nnde  Prityagii  hts  capital,  and  fortf-tik  kfBKi  of  Aenceof  tbenoein,  Imadbeet 
IhW)  extend  to  the  close  of  the  third  age. 

The  kshUriTii  kingK  of  the  race  of  the  moon  who  r^gnedlnthe  presMttaga^tetheVAlee 
jo4^,  amount  to  thirty-seven,  and  the  rest  of  the  Hindoo  kin|^,  of  other  families^  down  to 
^he  MbAIman  conquest,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  amount  to  ninety,  of  the  fo1-> 
lowing  dynaitlei :  after  the  kshAtriyfls,  a  race  of  kings  arose,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Delfi), 
who  were  descendod  ^m  the  famous  MfigAdhfl  family ;  next  succeeded  the  Ooutflnd  dynai* 
ty,  the  patrons  of  the  Bonddhik  heresy  ;  then  the  HQyoinft  dynasty,  and  after  the  dethrone- 
ment of  its  but  prince,  SJiJikadityit,  a  royal  stranger  from  the  K^maoo  mountains,  obtained  the 
kingdom  ;  bnt  who,  ia  his  tnm,  was  destroyed  by  SalirahAnfi,  the  king  of  Pnitist'hanA.  The 
two  next  faaillei  were  yogSi,  the  following  one  voidyib,  and  the  hut  bnuly  of  Hindoo  kings, 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  were  rajpoota. 

It  mutt  not  be  supposed  by  the  reader,  that  the  abote  lists  of  kings  can  be  depended  up- 
•n  In  fonnlag  chronological  calculations,  though  they  have  been  really  selected  from  the  poo- 
wnlia:  for  the  framert  had  naintention  of  aimting  their  conntrymen  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
•tlustaiy ;  tiie  record  was  purely  casual^  or  intended  to  fill  up  a  sloiy  respecUng  a  faroBiito 
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T^aMMMsSifaifchMi,*  Mwf  ttB  ttetrto,  "iI^Im  ailit  of  flfty.tttm  lu»gJo—  !■  InJt 
trim  la  ititaifMt  Miwe,  b«t  «t  what  tiaie  tkcf  »Wm1  ki «  dMiMt  fan*  u  neerlata,  ■*< 
^•Ir  boBBdhriM  ue  bnt  jtrj  haperfecllr  defczibed  in  the  above  vork,  (tee  page  658).  Tin 
■VameTtiMM  cowitiiei  er  lungilomBaTe  UngI,  BAngA,  KAUagi,  KMM,  Sfirv^abi,  KMhmBi«, 
XMBiMo^i,  Mibamfatril,  AndM,  fioMibfal,  Qm^jM,  TooiUnga,  mHAr*^  Kfraatt, 
CTdntS,'  Vidorbhtt,  MOrao,  AbtiSM,  HalikTa,  Chold,  PAnchali),  Kaoibqi,  Vint*,  Pandyli, 
Vidihtt-BIioomee,  Valheikii,  KinU,  VftUgnana,  Khoonuanfl,  Bbotft,  ChOnA,  AmftragA,  or 
MUa^CbfiHiA^N^pria,  SbcSAlAttt,  GouA,  Hfthi^KoahAM,  MttgUhK,  OotieHA,  Shrii-Koon- 
ttia,  Biafi,  KonUafi,  Koik^jA,  SuarA.S6a&a  Kdwoo,  Sm|^iAli,  FeoUndi,  KUf  hA,  MM^'j^ 
Miidrtt,  Somert,  LiUin^  VAiTvAfA,  and  S«in<lUrfl. 

Tbe  anther  b^  leare  to  refer  tbe  veader  to  U»  int  ck^tor  aftUi  vetau  Ur  smom  dl^ 
t^tednew  of  Hindeo  biitoiy^  and  ftn-otbar  •bMrrationi  on  ttw  nhaMt.  He  caonot^  b«w> 
erer,  lefniti  from  adding  hii  eaneat  wiifi,  Oat  mim  StapkriUwifci^  weoid  deiroto  hit  )eU 
ime  to  a  work  on  tkii  nil^ect,  drawn  eatireir  from  Hindoo  tosvcei;  pemaded  ai  be  h,  tbiC 
tke  poorante,  if  thoroi^bl;  and  jwUctonri^  examined,  would  either  afiard  ample  materfali  Cor 
a  ncdnct  history  of  India,  or  npplj  nnniHaiii  fmgmenU  of  tbe  BMit  intereetiog  and  impertaal 
■atnre.  -  To  a  penon  pieporing  to  cobuwmc  a  mvA  of -thb  kind,  be  would  mcemmend  tte 
employnient  of  learned  natirei  to  disw  ««t  clear  and  ■tanto  taUet  of  centeata  of  cmrjr  -po*- 
noA  and  ereiy  htrtorical  poem.  TUt  wodd  aboriaB  the  woric  to  Ae  En^h  aohvim;  wbo^ 
ka*iag  all  theae  matetiaU  befmv  bin,  wmldweatoaee  wbetiierthewhlddeB  treanre«  coald 
tvpplf  what  Is  soexceediBglr  deiiraUe,  a  smqtitia  Hittors  tfthit  very  andMt  md  inlerea- 
hgpifk. 

From  tbe  whole  rf  wbat  the  aothw^  baeB«bletB«aU«et-and  tondeuM  folatinto  Iba 
cItU  itate  of  the  Hindoos,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  yercafa e  aomatkiag  rery  n^MtUr  ito  aere 
MragB  life,  or  to  brutal  nnc^trollad  tyranny:  tbe  Hindoo  kings,  thongh  abtolate,  were  re< 
itrained  by  laws  and  priests  verily  beliered  to  be  difine; — tbe  iawi  contained  some  excellent 
priadples,  though  they  were  exceedingly  partial,  and  void  of  that  parity,  juttice  and  benero* 
lence,  which  Christiaaity  has  infaied  into  tbe  iaatilBtiaiM  of  natiovi  caUfaig-tbeaHhei  Orii- 

■  And  oat  the  Tu»-TlatrB,  **  fiTen  h;  nUittkc  la  ptf  •  (60. 
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tta  I— the  t«7  cut  pibhMtad  «nn«  iitdtf!geite«t  and  auocUdoai  ae««diagl7  ptnddons  ta 
society  I— b»t,  »ftM  A  caadld  B«amiiualoa  of  tWi  «yrtetD,  »  fcnrfent,  wMl»  «»  ftdmlt,  tha 
there  we  nuay  tiling*  to  appro*e  uid  admire  in  the  royal,  jndicUl,  and  lodal  Inttitutioiu  of 
the  Bindooa,  we  are  ooMpelled  to  acknowledge,  that  thoio  lam  which  eulted  tbe  prierthood 
into  diVinltJCi,— wUeh  imeMed  the  monarch  with  abnlBte  power  orer  the  U»ei,  property,  wai 
liberty  of  the  Bnbject,— which  pennitted  domestic  tlaTery,— which  coniigned  one  half,  tIs.'Oi* 
female  population,  to  a  state  of  perpetual  jerritnde  ud  ignorance,  aad  nine  tenths  of  tha 
nde  population  to  rnent^,  citU  and  botmy  slarefT  under  the  priests,  must  bare  beea  esseatiaU 
iy  Ticions  and  intolerable. 

If  or  caa  the  aaAer  refrdn  from  pausing  in  this  place,  and  offering  up  bis  awM  heartfdt  tiiank» 
^ringa  to  the  Great  and  ISeneficent  Goremorof  all  things,  for  placing,  after  so  many  tremen- 
dons  rerolntioas,  this  rast  and  interesting  portion  of  manlcind  under  (he  British  GoTemmeaL 
He  feels  this  gratitode  not  only  when  he  contrasts  the  British  GoTCmment  with  the  absolute 
aod  lapadoos  tyrannies  of  the  former  Hindoo  end  Mftsaiman  princes;  but  he  feelsit,  as  one 
who  has  long  witnessed  the  mild  aad  paternal  nature  of  the  Snpretne  Gorernment,*  which, 
with  inreissaat  solicltnde,  endeavours  to  meet,  (as  far  as  the  system,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  uq- 
assistedf  IndiTidnals,  can  possibly  meet),  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  so  vast  a  popnlatlon. 


There  may,  no  doubt,  tn  to  large  as  estaUishment  as  that  which  composes  the  whole  body 
ef  the  Hononnfale  Company's  crril  aernuts,  be  found  fnditiduals  who  sacrifice  the  good  of 
the  Bulject,  by  negtectb^  tiieir  puUie  duties,  or  by  conniriag  at  the  cupi^ty  of  the  natire 
officers  J  but  the  anthor  hopes  that  these  instances  are  constantly  decreasing,  and  he  is  happy 
in  adding  Ua  renewed  testimony  to  the  great  adTantages  which  tiare  resulted  to  the  subject 
,  from  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Fort  William.  The  influence  of  this  institutLon  on 
the  Honorable  Company's  ciril  servants  under  this  Presidency  is  now  seen  to  be  great  and 
talutaiy  indeed  :  foimerly,  a  young  man,  after  his  arriral  in  India,  conld  remain  in  privacy  at 

■  1%e  sentissentaexprFMcd  by  the  Host  Noble  tbcHarqais  of  Halting,  JD  huipeech  delivered  to  the 
students oflhe Col lai^  afPart  Wililani.ou  dts  iittk  July, HIT, baveronMdforbim  an  imperuhable  wreath 
of  honour;  ami  Ucaniiotbe  duulitcd.  but  that  the  ]roiiD|;fenttemeii  to  whom  this  mMtexcelleotarlilrenwas 
delWered,  will,  by  acting  nple  these  dJ3DifiedseDtimeQti,DHtketlieTery  name  of  BritOiu  dear  to  tbe  latest 
posterity  of  our  Indian  lal^cctJt. 

t  The  Dative  afficen  of  jiptice,  on  aeconot  of  their  waal  of  prol^ty  and  (heir  excessive  cnpiJity,  In- 
stead of  bfing  t'oittaful  asslitanls  to  tbe  Superior  Ha^tratea,  have  always  been  the  Krtateat  scourges  or' 
the  country. 
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the  Mpiul  just  IftDg  enm^  to  cgotnet  kMts  ud  debU  which  exUngvUhed  ail  private  virtne 
(tad  kU  public  spirit ;  mud,  thuB  prepared,  he  went  tD  hit  lUtioa,  the  tolitoda  of  which  was  f&- 
vowaUe  to  the  iadnlgeBce  of  every  prints  and  pabllc  vice.  Bat  now,  the  reddeace  at  the 
College,  and  the  public  ezamhutioiia  there,  fonn  the  charmclcr  sf  the  iirdiiidoal ;  and  be  prop 
c«ed>  to  his  station  with  the  eyes  of  all  hii  feUow-stodents  and  «f  the  whole  fioglisb  comiDii> 
nity  foUoitiog  bt« ;  and  with  thia  deep  conviction  alio,  that  ereiy  itep  of  his  further  advance- 
mat  ID  the  serrice  must  depend  entirely  on  his  merits. 

Bespecting  tl|>>  College,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  the  wiidoB 
of  the  man  who  formed  it,  or  tbe  f<rily  of  those  who  have  laboured  to  prove  it  mmecessary. — 
If  it  was  necessary  that  young  men,  sent  ont  to  snperintend,  as  collectors,  judges,  &c.  large 
and  populous  districts,  should  know  the  langnage  of  tbe  people  whose  most  important  concenu 
were  to  be  placed  in  their  hands, — that  those  yooi^  men  who  should  become  magbtrates  and 
judges  should  know  the  laws  which  they  were  to  dispense,  and  be  able  to  weigh  the  evidence 
of  plaiatiff  and  defendant  upon  which  they  were  to  decide,  then  the  college  was  necessary. — 
If  it  was  desirable  that  the  goveroment  should  know  the  capacity  and  sufliciency  of  candidates 
for  office  before  it  conferred  the  roost  important  trusts,— and  that  persons  about  to  be  placed 
t>  lucrative  titoatioDS,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  controul,  should  first  be  brought  to  know  the 
necesuty  of  maiiitg?"g  their  own  affairs  with  discretion,  then  the  college  was  necessary. — If  It 
irap  importaut  to  the  happiaess  of  the  governed,  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  application 
to  tteir  ma^strate*  without  the  interference  of  persons  under  many  temptations  to  become  their 
oppesMH^ — that  the  subjects  should  not  always  be  reminded  that  their  goveraon  were  men  of 
t  strai^  speech, — that  native  men  of  teaming  should  tK  patroniced,  and  their  diligence  excitod 
to  give  to  the  world  the  stores  of  Hindoo  literature,  and  to  lay  open  the  most  extensive  system 
•f  idolatry  on  euth, — or,  if  it  was  important  to  the  interests  of  science,  that  Europeans  ia  si- 
tuations of  influence,  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  India,shonld  be  capable  of  exploring 
fte  hidden  treasures  of  Hindoo  learning,  then  the  college  was  necesswy. — If  it  vras  of  the  last 
consequence  to  the  happiness  of  tbe  natives,  that  the  servants  of  the  Company  should  be  able 
to  tdect  with  wisdom  the  vast  multitude  of  inferior  native  officers  spread  over  the  cotintry,— 
or,  in  short.  If  it  was  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  natives,  or  to  the  ^ory  of  Britain,  that 
ttie  authority  of  England  should  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  in  the  east,  then  the  collie  of 
Fort-William  was  necessaty,  and  the  most  Noble  Marquis  Wellesley  deserves  the  thanks  of 
every  native,  and  of  every  man  of  learning  In  tbe  world. 

Still,  tbe  utitor  feels  it  Ids  duty  respectfully  to  nggett,  for  the  c»niideratloB  of  the  Sqirene 
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GoTMiimcnt^  wka»  dd*  nigeet  b  b«fMe  UlI^  u  Mn  OT  two,  conautad,  n  ke  haabfy  eonwivM^ 
-with  tfaa  fnititR'  iiiiprav«iB«at  of  tiiv  comtb^ :  b*  would  reoomnend— tiut  tka  wIwIb  bodf  of 
Hindoo  uid  MfiiUmu  Uw  now  in  ia«,  uid  tb*  Rdgristiou  of  GoveriMWt,  be  laid  balim  s  «e* 
tect  bodf  of  law  oficen,  auiitod  bj  tka  ^deit,  ud  tba  most  eiiU{[M*>«d  Bf  t^  Boa.  Compt* 
•7^  ■emitti,  ud  ttet  tbeie  poiMBi,  oofnipoading  wift  Ibe  mnt  iateBige&t  ^wmm  ta  vimqf 
fOt  of  In£«,  be  diMcted  to.fonn  «  bedj  of  civil  ud  ciiabMl  law  suited  to  the  premt  <^ 
ctimstuieet  of  onr  Indiui  empire ;  to  b«  pretested  tot  retMos  to  tbe  |i<Mt  l^w  Olic«n  of  tb* 
Crown,  ud  to  the  Porii&ment  of  £^laad ; — tliat  thit  cods  of  law,  when  ntified,  be  truui&t> 
•d  into  thfe  Itai^jnagb  of  tray  dlitriet  containing  a  court  of  jiHitice^  and  two  copiea  of  It  d«po> 
«ited  1b  each  cOarttfM' tbe  OMt^  tbe  Mimed  botb  of  tbapfauntfff  and  defoadurt;  the  J«dfi 
Ud  dnt  Uw  oficon  to  be  also  sapplied  -wttb  co^^ ;  and  fiutber,  tbat  e^aiy  stadsat  be  ex- 
pected to  read  thii  code  tbrice  over  daring  Ul  Ma^io  tbe  cidl^,  aod  to  atta«d  ngalarWo- 
tares  In  vhicb  it  dull  be  explained ; — tbat  the  praceeiiaga  of  e«ar^  caart  of  law  be  oaadaO 
«d  in  thelangnage  of  tbe  diitrict  tn  wbidi  each  conrt-tioaie  fa  situated;  that  every  Judge  an- 
dentand,  and  ereiy  attorney  plead  in  this  language ;  tiiat  tbe  proceedings  be  t^en  to  all,  and 
tbat  no  cauie  be  examined,  nor  any  witnenei  heard,  in  prirate,  by  the  oficers  of  tibe  coait, 
-  preriooity  to  the  open  trial  in  court,  on  pain  of  a  reiy  beary  fine ;— tiiat  there  be  formed  tk 
tbe  Presidency,  a  College  for  tbe  instraction  of  nathe  law  officers  in  the  Intimate  meaaiag  «( 
this  code,  and  that  no  natire  attorney  (after  a  certain  period}  be  peraltted  to  act  ia  a  coiat  af 
jnstiee  vidiout  a  certi£cate  from  tbii  college ;— tbat  ereiy  instance  of  bribery,  peijtny,  and 
extortion,  connected  wtth  tibe  adminietration  of  jiHtJce,  or  the  execution  of  Ae  laws,  bo  pat 
Idshed  in  some  mode  most  likely  to  counteract  thcM  crimes,  »o  oommon  at  praaant,-awl  m>«ii^ 
-ceedingty  destractire  of  tiie  Iwpplnesb  of  tbe  subject; — tliat  no  person  be«{^inted  bathed 
See  of  a  t*banadar,  or  to  any  other  oAce  filled  by  Hattret,  irithout  a  recommendation  f^om 
ten  of  the  most  respectable  hilnbitanti  of  the  town  or  Tillage  where  lach  officer  is  to  be  platf- 
ed  ; — tbat  some  mode  be  sought  of  interesthig  tbe  Inhabitants  of  towns  in  improring  their 
roads,  in  remoHng  noisances,  in  watching  orer  inferior  officers  of  the  police,  ia  promoting  dif- 
ferent objects  of  benerolence,  and  especially  charity-schools^  wUch  might  be  supported  by  an 
annual  coUectioa  from  the  bihabitants  tbemselres. 

The  principle  so  justly  recognized  by  the  Pariiament  of  Great  Britain,  thatftis  the  d^y  af 
&e  Goremment  to  improve  the  nril  and  moral  condition  of  our  Indian  subjects,  though  this 
recognition  was  preceded'by  a  long  and  painAil  delay,  wai  hailed  witb  joy  by  every  philao* 
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fhroidirf.  It  is  impossible  to  <Iiic<»Teruiy<J>ject  worthy  of  ioATldaal  existence,  tftliesooti 
of  otben  be  not  iDciaded  to  that  otiject :  bot  liow  nmcli  more  true  is  tbis  of  nations  than  of 
iBditi(lDati.-~l'he  Harquii  of  Maitingt,  in  his  late  nost  excellent  address  to  the  Students  of  the 
College,  very  feelingly  takes  np  the  senthnent  of  the  Hosk  of  Commons,  and  urges  irith  great 
force  the  policy,  the  necessity,  and  the  Arlne  obligation  of  raising  le  rational  and  happy  life 
Hm  lulfjects  of  this  vast  empire ;  and  the  anthor  is  happy  to  obserre,  that,  nndcr  his  Lordship's 
adoinistratiOB,  experiments  haTO  been  made  to  impart  instmction  to  the  rising  generation  in 
this  coimtry,*  in  tlieir  own  tongue,  agreeably  to  the  ImproTed  system  of  education  for  the 
poor,  which,  as  a  grand  principle  of  moral  health,  promises  to  resemble  hi  its  blessings  the  tree 
of  life,  the  Tcry  leaves  of  which  are  laid  to  be  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Many  of  those  who  hafe  reflected  on  the  misembly  enslared  but  delicate  circumstances  of 
«ur  Hindoo  and  MusDlman  fellow  subjects,  hare  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  lest,  by  touching,  in 
the  slightest  manner,  the  fabric  of  our  Indian  policy,  it  should  shirer  to  atoms,  bat  it  now  ap- 
pears, that  these  apprehensions,  like  many  others  formed  while  walking  in  an  unknown  path  at 
i^dnight,  are  wholly  groundless.  It  is  new  prored  beyond  the  possibility  of  heutation,  that  the 
Hindoos,  like  alt  other  human  beingn,  are  more  pleased  with  day  than  with  oigbt,  when  the  light 
is  permitted  to  shine  upon  them  through  a  medium  which  diminishes  the  effulgence  of  its  nyg; 
and  that  therefore  the  nidiments  of  knowledge  may  be  imparted  with  perfect  safety.  Man,  in  the 
essential  principles  of  his  nature,  and  in  his  wants,  is  the  same  in  erery  clime ;  in  the  efforts 
of  the  wise  and  good  to  improre  his  condition,  therefore,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  discoreHng 
his  real  circumstances,  and  in  suiting  the  means  to  the  end. 

Onr  present  duties  to  this  people  seem  to  be  comprized  in  imparling  to  tliem,  first,  knoW' 
ledge,  and  then  sabred  principle*  ;  and  in  this  God-like  work,  Sehooltf  as  well  as  the  eaten* 
fiivc  circulation  of  elementary  works  on  the  first  principles  of  science,  and  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tares,  ought  to  be  pitronizefl  whererer  power,  or  influence,  or  property,  has  been  by  a  graci- 
ous Providence  bestowed.  If  he  is  a  benefactor  to  mankind  who  majces  a  blade  of  grass  to 
grow  where  one  never  grew  before,  how  much  more  is  he  the  friend  of  man,  who  saws,  in  a 
field  extensive  as  a  fourth  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  that  seed  whidh  ii  to  spring  np  and  bear 
fruit  unto  life  eternal. 

The  British  goTemment  may  reap  the  highest  advantages  from  the  general  eslablisbment  of 

*  llie  VldyalUva,  or  the  Hindoo  Colleob,  and  theRcnooLltoos  Socikty,  In  Celcntta,  rtdect  also  lb* 
kichut  hononr  on  those  who  originated  at  well  as  od  those  who  caadoct  these  [ostitutioiu. 
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School! :  u  iDTolnntary  Mtachment  necMStrily  Oka  place  between  the  peraon  who  bntoin 
knowledge  and  the  recipient.  Erery  penon  who  hai  read  Park's  trareli,  must  hiiTe  percuTcd 
the  amaziDg  effects  of  the  MahoroedBn  achooli  io  Africa,  in  drvwing  the  hearts  of  the  nstivn 
thai  taught  to  their  niperiorg.  It  is  a  singnlar  fact,  that  in  all  the  conqneits  whit^  they  hav* 
been  able  to  retain,  the  Mahomedaos  bare  moulded  the  conquered  into  their  own  disposition; 
the  difference  in  temper  and  character  between  the  M&sfilnjan  and  the  Hindoo  in  Bengal, 
though  both  were  once  Hindoos,  is  quite  ostoDtihing,  and  can  only  be  attributed  to  education : 
it  is  the  same  change  of  character  which  is  so  nuble  in  the  native  Africaai  after  teceiTlng  !■• 
ttniction  in  the  Mahomedan  schools. 

At  some  future  time,  these  natire  schools  may  also  be  expected  to  supply  a  superior  race  of 
men  for  all  the  inferior  offices  of  goremment  and  police,  who  will  also  fonn  the  uniting  link 
between  the  popolation  and  their  benefident  government  These  fniits  cannot  be  expected 
till  years  tiare  elapsed  after  schools  shall  hare  been  generally  estsbliahed,  and  therefore  the 
author  refrains  from  enlarging  ;  but,  as  this  horde  of  rapacious  oppressore,  '  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  anthoiity,'  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  country,  so,  a  greater  good 
can  scarcely  be  found  for  it,  than  upright  and  benerolent  men  to  fill  up  all  the  subordinate  of- 
ficef  of  government  and  police.  Something  of  the  hunger  and  rapacity  of  these  men  would  be 
removed,  perhaps,  if  a  fine  of  twenty-times  the  amount  of  the  sum  given  as  a  douceur  for  obtain- 
ing a  place  were  levied  on  every  offender,  half  of  it  to  go  to  the  informer. 

The  Secord  Cbattee  of  this  work  contdns  an  account  of  the  different  eatU  or  orders  of 
Hindoos,  winch,  including  what  may  be  called  the  trading  cuts,  amount  in  number  to  more. 
than  forty.  To  this  is  added,  a  description  of  (he  arts,  the  manufactures,  and  the  agricultore 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  produce  of  Bengal,  comprising  a  general  view  of  the 
social  order  of  this  people  as  far  as  affected  by  the  cast. 

The  writer  has  not  spared  the  authors  of  this  iniquitous  system  of  social  misrule,  but  hueii- 
deavonred  to  shew  its  flagrant  injustice,  its  shocking  inhumanity,  and  its  fatal  impolicy  in  p^ 
nlizing  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  country.  The  instances  given  of  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences following  the  loss  of  cast,  which  might  be  routtiplied  into  a  large  volume,  filled 
with  cases  of  nnpanlleled  cruelty  and  injustice,  will  no  doubt  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  with 
the  deepest  hoiror.    Aitd  yet  this  detestable  system,  which  cuts  np  by  the  roots  every  lender 
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w>d  fcneront  feding;  tnd,  forthemtwt  innocent  and  even  pi^M^wortliyacdoos,  inflicts  a  pv- 
oiibment  worte  Omn  death  Itseir,— hu  found  apologuU  eren  amon^  enlightened  Britoiu. 

NcTer  wu  there  any  thing  inveBted  by  the  deep  polirj  of  man,  m  welt  calculated  to  rivet  the 
chains  of  snpenlitton,  u  the  casL  By  this  institution,  alt  the  Hindoo!  are  divided  into  di*- 
tinct  claaiet,  and  thdr  dril,  dometdc  and  retiglous  duties  defined.  The  rules  for  the  practice 
•f  these  daties  are  >o  minutely  amnj;ed,  and  rendered  so  binding,  that  a  IHndoo  can  nerer 
etebrace  any  thing  new,  howerer  wise,  or  necestary,  or  profitable ;  nor  transgress  the  travnds 
of  Ills  prison-house.  The  mere  circumstance  of  eating  eren  the  purest  food,  with  persons  not 
•f  the  Mme  order,  however  enlightened,  or  nrtaons,  or  renembte  for  age,  exposes  a  man  to  ex- 
cision from  hte  wife,  children,  (kthet,  mother,  and  every  other  tender  relation  ;  but  what  is  still 
worse,  the  very  reception  of  such  a  persecuted  iadtitdnal  involre*  the  receiver,  though  a  mother 
or  a  wife,  (Oh !  these  mild  and  humane  Hbdoos ! !)  in  the  same  dtcadful  sentence.  Tet  all 
these  horrors  must  lie  braved  by  a  person  perishing  with  thirst,  who  should,  to  save  his  life, 
dare  to  receive,  even  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges,  fttim  one  of  Inferior  cast; — all  this  mi- 
sery mast  be  endured  by  the  pr^rson,  who,  to  secure  his  eternal  salra^on,  should  dare  to  em- 
brace a  new  religion.  Had  the  cast  continued  to  be  what  it  was  under  the  Hindoo  monarchs, 
and  what  the  framers  of  its  rales  wished  it  to  b^  alt  that  is  terrible  in  becoming  an  outcast^ 
and  «  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;"  alt  that  is  rerolting  to  human  nature  tn  losing  Ae 
esteem  of  connections,  in  contempt  and  persecution,  in  (he  fear  of  perishing  through  want,  and 
in  l>eing  excluded  from  the  most  distant  hope  of  retumiag  to  home  and  friends  on  this  side  death, 
—all  these  terrors  mnst  have  been  welcomed  by  ereiy  Christian  convert,  who  must  thus  have  be- 
come a  martyr  thfe  very  moment  he  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  new  religion. 

But  let  DB  rejoice  that  the  rost  of  these  fetters  has  neorty  eaten  them  through  :  there  are  In* 
dications  in  the  present  state  of  Hindoo  society,  which  erince  that,  on  account  of  the  number 
•t  transgresaors,  these  bariMroiu  laws  cannot  he  much  longer  enforced : — 

1.  The  social  impulse  is  evidently  felt  as  strongly  by  the  Hindoos  as  by  other  nations;  and 
ftis  leads  thoae  who  have  formed  friendships  in  the  same  neighbourhood  to  join  in  offering  roo- 
tual  pledges  of  hospitality  :  henoe,  in  numerous  instances,  we  find  (hat  groups  of  Hindoos,  of 
different  casts,  actually  meet  in  secret,  to  eat  and  smoice  together,  rejoicing  In  this  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  their  social  feelings.  There  is  also  a  strong  propensity  in  human  nature  to 
|#3s  the  boiuils  p^resoritwd  by  partial  and  short-sishted  legislators ;  and  in  (bete  pri«ate  meet* 
B8 
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iogi,  the  parties  OHJoy  a  Itiod  vf  tHunph  in  having  leapt  the  fence,  and  in  being  aWt  to  deh  !•■ 
peatedl)^  with  impunity. 

2-  Early  mar^aget  being  necessarily  acts  of  compulBion,  and  against  nature,  it  toa  freqatnt- 
ly  bappeni,  that  the  affections,  initead  of  fixing  upon  tbe  law-given  wife^  iMcoma  placad  upga 
some  one  not  of  the  sanif  cast,vbo  is  preferred  as  the  cUiliDg  objoct  of  aDCODtoonlad  cboica  : 
here  again  the  cast  is  sacrificed  a^d  detested  in  secreb 

3.  The  lore  of  proscribed  food  in  many  instances  becomes  a  temptation  to  tieipaM  afftintt 
the  taws  of  cast;  many  Hindoos  of  the  liighest  as  weU  M  of  the  lowest  cast  eat  fletli  and  otiieB 
forbidden  food;  and,  should  detection  fbllow,  theoffaden  a*aU  themseUes  of  the  pleit,  "TheM 
■re  the  remains  of  the  offerings  presented  to  my  guardian  deity." 

4  The  yoke  of  the  cast  becomes  still  more  intolerable  through  the  boandleta  licente  whicb  a 
Hindoo  gives  to  his  sensual  desires  ;  and  these  temptations  to  promiscuous  intercearae  with  all 
casts  of  females,  are  greatly  strengthened  by  absence  from  home  for  montJis  and  yean  toge-  , 
tber,  which  is  the  case  with  thousands,  espedally  in  Calcutta  and  other  large  towns,  u  well  as 
throughout  the  natire  anny :  hence  cohabiting,  eating  and  smoking  with  women  ef  other  casta 
is«o  common,  that  it  is  generally  connived  atj  especially  as  it  is  chiefly  done  at  a  difltance  from 
the  offender's  relations. 

6.  The  reiy  lAinuteness  and  intricacy  of  the  rules  coiinected  with  cast  also  tend  pewmrfally 
to  induce  a  forfeiture  t^  the  priTilegetL  it  bestows  :  social  intercoune  among  Hindoos  ii  alwaya 
through  a  path  of  thorns.  Cast  is  destroyed  by  teaching  religious  rales  to  persons  of  inferior 
Quk,  by  eating,  or  by  intimafe  friendship,  with  inch  posons,  by  following  certain  trades,  by 
forbidden  matrimonial  alliances,  by  neglecting  the  customs  of  the  cast,  by  the  fadts  of  near  re. 
lations,  &c.  Sec.  And  where  the  cast  is  not. forfeited,  in  many  caaei  persons  are  tormented 
and  perwcuted  to  the  greatest  excess. 

From  hence  it  will  appear,  that  an  institution,  the  rules  of  which  are  at  war  wltli  every  pas- 
sion of  the  human  mind,  good  as  well  as  evil,  must,  sooner  or  later,  especially  if  the  gorem- 
ment  itself  ceases  to  enforce  these  roles,  fall  into  utter  disnse  and  contempt  The  present  state 
of  Hindoo  society  respecting  the  cast,  therefore,  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder.  No  one 
will  be  inprised  to  hear,  that,  aKbou^  tlie  Hindoos  gite  one  another  credit,  as  a  matter  of 
conrenience,  for  b^g  in  possesuon  of  cast,  and  though  there  may  be  an  outward,  and,  in  the 
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Mj^ber  Mdera,  an  hiiolent  ekow  of  rareMBce  for  Hi  ndet)  if  die  maltw  were  to  be  seercbed 
lito,  a«d  the  laws  of  the  cast  were  allowed  to  decide,  tcarcely  a  tinghjiimily  qf  MinMoi  irould 
tffiuind  in  the  nhole  of  Btngal  akoit  cait  it  tut  Jbrfiited :  thii  is  well  known  and  getteralty 
acknowledged. 

>  ICIm  antbor  baa  derotod  one  bnndred  pages,  making  the  Trird  Chaptxr  of  this  Tolume,  to 
a  deseriptioB  of  the  Jtfimnerf  and  Ctif^om*  of  tbe  Hindoos;  and  trpeo  these  he  here  offsrs  a  few 
remarks  in  addition  to  those  vbich  clow  the  chapter. 

Some  hare  professed  to  doubt,  whether  a  state  of  clrillzation  be  preferable  to  a  sarage  state 
or  not ;  but  would  it  not  be  the  same  question  in  other  words,  if  it  were  asked  whether  it  to  be 
preferred,  the  state  of  man  or  that  of  the  irration^  animals?  What  is  the  precise  bonndarjr 
vUck  marks  the  distinction  between  tiie  civiliaed  and  tke  savage  state  ?  Is  it  not,  that  in  Ae 
former  the  iroproTement  of  the  mind  is  recognised  as  tiie  highest  end  of  eaUtence^  but  not  is 
the  Utter  ?  The  Hindoo  manners  slronglf  remind  nf  of  this  distinction :— - 

The  Hindoos  are  said  to  exercise  much  tenderness  towards  womenin  a  state  of  pregnancy; 
not,  howerer,  from  anj  high  sendbilitj  in  reference  to  the  sez,  but  from  an  anziom  concern  to 
secure  the  safe  birth  of  a  child,  hoping  it  will  be  a  son,  to  whom  they  may  commit  the  cha^ 
of  releasing  them  after  death  from  a  state  similar  to  pnrgatoiy.  The  rejection,  with  a  de^ 
gree  of  horror,  of  the  serrices  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  even  where  the  life  of  the  mother  is  ez> 
poied)  is  another  proof  that  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  great  imbecility ;  while  the  terrors  felt 
by  all  parties  on  these  occasions  strongly  demonitiBte  the  deplorable  stale  of  medical  science 
among  the  Hindoos.  The  appearance  of  piety  in  a  family  after  the  birth  of  a  child  howerer, 
though  blended  with  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition,  may  become  an  instnictiTe  lea* 
son  to  Christians,  as  well  as  an  excitement  to  graUtnde  for  better  knowledge.  In  giring 

iMines  to  tkcir  children,  tke  Hindoo*  shew  a  nuwked  preference  for  the  names  of  the  gods, 
h*reby  eqwessing  thdr  reneratioa  for  the  dtatj,  and  tkor  bapt  that  the  god  whM»  mm^  tbe 
duld  bean  may  himoar  it  with  bia  faronr. 

I^rents  who  hare  been  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  serend  diildren  iu  iahmtf  aot  aafreqaeody 
attribute  their  misfortnnei  to  the  pi»yert  of  ennous  persons.       If  th^areaftansardbtoned 
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vidi  another  child,  tlie^  ^re  it  an  unpleuaot  name,  that  no  one  may  enr;  their  happiness.* 
In  the  same  spirit,  theie  poor  people  place  on  the  end  of  a  stick  a  black  rejected  cooking  pot 
■treaked  oitlt  white,  and  set  it  up  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of  rrgetables,  that  the  evil  eyes  of 
malicions  penons  may  not  destroy  the  crop.  How  effectually  would  the  reception  of  one  pa»> 
dage  of  scripture  eradicate  all  these  fears:  *'Theprayen  ofthe  wicked  are  an  abomioatiea  to  tho 
Lord."f  How  absent  from  the  minds  of  this  people  are  all  ideas  of  the  easential  iiec«uit7  of 
boly  dispositions  in  our  approaches  to  the  Almigh^, 

Hindoo  mothers  display  an  ezcessSre  attachment  to  their  offspring :  but  this  fondness,  confin- 
log  its  cares  to  the  body,  leads  them  to  feed  their  children  to  excess;  to  indulge  them  with  per- 
nicious food,  which  brings  on  early  diseases ;  and  to  permit  eril  tempers  to  grow  withont  corrsG- 
Gon  :  and  thus  maternal  affection  is  conrerted  into  the  greatest  possible  bane. 

The  exercises  of  the  ritlage  school  exhibit  an  exclnsire  concern  for  secular  interests,  with* 
ent  the  least  reference  to  the  enlsigement  of  the  mind.  A  Hindoo  has  not  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  that  schools  ought  to  inculcate  morals  and  the  fint  principles  of  religion.  It  is  hf 
Acre  accident  that  the  names  of  the  gods,  mingled  with  other  names,  form  a  spelling  lesson  i 
a  sclioolmaster,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  head  servant,  is  tenned  a  sirkar  ;  he  teaches  a  certain 
art  useful  in  obtaining  a  livelihood.  That  this  is  the  only  idea  the  Hindoos  have  of  schools,  is 
further  proved  bv  the  disgraceful  facf,  that  all  India  does  not  supply  a  single  school  for  girls  t 
Their  ideas  are,  that  the  employments  of  a  woman  do  not  require  the  assistance  of  education ; 
she  can  sweep  the  house,  cook,  collect  cow-dung  for  fuel,  wait  on  her  lord,  and  feed  her  chil- 
dren without  it,  and  haTing  dischat^ed  these  offices  with  fidelity,  the  whole  work  of  life  is  ac- 
complished. The  use  of  the  needle,  knitting,  and  imparting  knowledge  to  her  children,  are 
duties  to  which  she  has  no  call,  and  for  which  she  is  wholly  incapadtated.  No  wonder  that 
Hindoo  society  is  so  degraded,  when  those  who  might  become  the  best  part  of  it  aie  treated 
M  irrational,  and  converted  into  beasts  of  burden. 

The  Hindoos  never  appear  to  have  considered  the  subject  of  marriage  as  having  any- tfdng  to 
do  with  moral  or  inteltectual  advantages.  Their  laws  recogntie  nothing  as  the  propc-r  ends  of 
marriage  but  that  of  perpetuating  the  species,  and  leaving  a  son  to  perform  the  funeral  riles. 
A  woman  is  never  considered  as  the  companion  of  her  husband,  but  as  hii  slave,  or  as  a  crea- 

■  l%rre  koni«M  II  not  anfk«qaeiitly  given  (Teen  Koaree). 

4  How  inpremely  Important  it  ii,  thiit  the  worhi  recrived  hj  ■  whole  nation  as  divine,  should  oODlala 
only  tfaas*  leatiBieats  that  are  capable  of  imptrtiiic  a  system  of  perfect  meials  I 
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tore  MoDgSng  to  Us  hftnim-mnliDl.  The  Hindoo  If^ilaton  conildcred,  that  amonggf  the  ani- 
mab  certain  spedes  were  seen  to  domesticate  in  pain,  and  they  therefore  placed  men  among 
the»e  species  ]  bnt  still  thejr  denied  to  man  the  privilege  possessed  by  ao  inferior  animal,  that 
of  chooNHg  its  mate.  These  laws  appear  to  hare  had  two  soorceg  ;  those  relatiog  to  oferings, 
which  declare  that  the  bramhiins  are  the  months  of  the  gods,  most  hare  proceeded  from  a  band 
of  hiingiy  priests;  hnt  their  marriage  laws  mnst  hare  originated  widi  some  gloomy  ascetic,  who, 
itaring  no  idea  that  final  liberation  could  possibly  be  promoted  by  nnioa  to  matter,  made  the' 
state  of  marriage  as  irksome  as  possible. 

In  the  directions  given  by  die  shastrA  respecting  the  choice  of  a  wife  ^.  123),  the  reader  wHl 
find  no  allosion  whatever  to  mind  or  temper  ;  the  attention  of  the  bridegroom  is  wholly  di* 
rected  to  the  person  and  the  fiunily  of  the  maid>  and  to  the  prospect  of  male  offspring.  Ex- 
cessive care  Is  also  observed  on  both  sides,  in  the  marriages  of  the  higlier  orders,  respecting 
family  riak;  bnt  honour  and  wealth  are  the  only  objects  of  concern.  Each  iodindnal  seeks 
either  to  raise  his  family  a  step  higher  in  the  cast,  or,  if  one  party  consent  to  sink  lower,  tUl 
sacrifice  Is  never  made  but  for  the  sake  of  considerable  gain.  As  a  proof  how  ezceedliiglf 
alive  to  the  idea  of  rank  the  Hindoos  are,  we  need  only  refer  to  their  eager  desire  of  marrying 
their  dani^ters  to  the  koolSnO,  or,  (in  title  only)  noble  families,  one  indhidod  aowagst 
whom  sometimes  marries  a  hondred  wivei,  and,  except  the  first,  leaves  them  all  to  become  ctm* 
mon  or  concealed  prostHotes.  In  Bengal,  this  contemptible  pride  has  sacrificed  so  many  fe- 
males,* that  wives  are  scarcely  to  be  fonsd  for  yoong  bramhiins  not  koolSintts  ;  and  it  haa 
been  in  agitation  among  some  of  the  most  respectable  (amilies  near  Calcutta  to  addreu  a  pe- 
tition to  Government  on  this  subject.  The  mercenary  spirit  frequently  abseirable  in  contiacta 
of  marriage  is  equaled  by  nothing  except  that  of  two  individnaJs  in  a  &ir,  mntoaUy  supicaoai 
of  each  other,  striking  a  bargain  for  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

The  eariy  age  at  which  marriages  are  contracted,  not  only  prevents,  at  has  been  already 
observed,  volnntary  choice  and  future  union,  contributing  fatally  to  illidt  connexions  and  ir- 
regular second  marriages ;  but  what  is,  if  possible,  still  worse,  many  of  these  children  are  left 
in  astate  of  unchangeable  widowhood,  andof  exposure,  in  the  present  state  of  Hindoo  mor^s, 
to  certain  seduction  and  infamy. 

*  It  is  the  Mme  principle  in  part  which  imiBDlites  the  widow  on  the  fnneral  (die— the  bonoar  of  the  k^ 
mily  11  cMMmed,  or  tbe  dlgaity  aiid  rellgioiu  character  of  the  fhndlf  is  itrometed,  wbea  they  can  beast  that 
a  sites,  or  a  mcccMioD  of  titlees,  hat  been  fansd  RB«Bpt  them. 
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Tba  wedding  cerenonlet  ethitait  Hi*  Aannen  of  >  peepU  exceafin^j  iood  of  display ;  and 
yet  iocapable  of  wiy  thing  beyond  &  itate  of  leini-barbuiiin.  TIm  nobe  »f  Ae  horrid  dran 
Kt  tha  beHMB  of  tb«  porantg  for  tw«  or  Ibrae  ixji  togather,  precedbif  B*d  daring  tbo  wedding, 
^ronglj  rtniodi  ns  of  a  sute  of  perfect  bu-barism.  These  drdnctiong  being  mnde,  wtie  n 
{•uroj^eaa  permitted  to  b*  preient  nt  nil  (be  eeremoniei  of  a  wedding  on  n  l^rge  icile,  ie  conld 
i>ot  fajl  of  beipg  Mmck  witk  the  mngnificence  of  the  spectacle,  partfeoUrty  with  the  midnight 
precMsioB. 

The  eipences  attendant  on  marriages,  area  grieTous  burden  on  this  people  :  the  rich/eel  the 
barden,  but  a  poor  man  is  orerwlteined  l>y  it  i  it  devoun  in  a  few  days  Hie  future  labonr  of 
yean;  fora  poor  Hindoo  almoit  alwaja  borrows  the  whole  of  the  estimated  expence  at  an  enor- 
mous interest,  freqaenHy  at  SSper  cent. — The  borrowing  system  is  nnirersaliy  acted  upon  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  fniltflil  sources  of  their  poferty,  immorality  and  misery. 
To  defray  the  debts  incurred  at  the  birth,  marriage,  and  dMth  of  one  grown  up  child,  if  the  flu 
ther  sartive  him,  often  requires  the  labour  of  several  years.  The  chief  anxiety  of  a  Hindoo, 
therefore,  is  not  to  acquire  duly  food  for  his  family,  but  to  pay  off  those  eittraordlqary  expences, 
ipcurred  at  the  call  of  ridiculons  custom  or  superstition.  Though  several  thonsandb  of  rao- 
paes  may  hare  been  expended  upon  it,  not  a  vestige  remains  after  marriage  by  which  the  mar- 
ried pair  may  be  more  wealthy  or  more  happy :  the  whole  sum  erapontes  in  shew,  noise  and 
■moke,  or  it  squandered  away  in  the  entertainment  of  bramhDns  and  relations. 

Polygamy,  as  practised  in  this  country,  where  two  or  three  wives  live  in  one  honse  with 
tte  husband,  is  iarariably  productive  of  the  greatest  misery.  Our  English  advocates  for  this 
psnctiGe  always  confined  dielr  views,  no  doubt,  to  one  resident  wife ;  but  surely  the  aiigmnent 
ought  to  be.  Would  two  or  more  wives  living  andet  the  same  roof  be  a  blessing  to  a  butlMwd  1 
(p.  133.) 

Second  marriages,  after  the  decease  of  the  first  wife,  are  contracted  as  toon  a*  tiin  ceremo- 
nies of  purification  have  been  performed.  How  often  are  we  reminded  of  the  want  of  senile 
meat  and  dignified  feelii^  in  the  iv^l  institutions  of  the  Hindooa. 

Althnngh  the  Hindoos  never  consult  the  iqclination  of  those  whom  they  bind  ^gethcr^or 
life,  they  do  not  ne^ct  to  conmH  the  stars,  and  to  select  fortunate  days  and  months  for  the 
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celebration  of  thdr  marriagei.  Gtris  sometimei  pray  that  the  godi  would  choose  for  tbem  good 


There  bstiU  another  iaitance  iawhichthecnitomiof  the  Hindooi  contribute  to  render  them 
unfeeling :  we  allude  to  their  funerals,  described  in  p.  207 ;  and  to  the  paragr^h  to  which  the 
reader  is  here  referred.we  may  add  tie  {act,  that  the  wood  which  is  to  bum  the  body  is  some- 
times brought  and  lud  in  the  presence  of  the  dying  man,  who  ii  thus  treated  like  an  English 
erimina!  when  his  coffia  is  carried  with  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 

The  Hindoos  divide  the  year  into  tweWe  months,  each  month  containing  thirty  or  more  days. 
The  month  they  diride  into  two  equal  parts  of  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  moon.  Though  they  do  not  reckon  by  weeks,  they  acknowledge  a  refolutioQ 
of  se»en  days,  named  after  the  sun,  the  moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn, 
eihibiting  in  this  instance  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  custom  of  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors :  RCTee-Tara,  (Sunday)  is  named  from  Ruree,  the  sun,  as  Sunday  was  derived  from  the 
Saxon  *  idol  of  the  sun ;'— SomQ-TarO,  (Monday)  from  Somfl,  the  mooo,  and  Monday  from 
the  Saxon  '  idol  of  the  moon ;' — MnngiUQ-TaTll,  (Tuesday)  from  Miiiig&ld,  the  Hindoo  Mara, 
and  Tuesday,  from  the  Saxon  gtd  Tuesco;— Boodhd-vart,  (Wednesday)  from  BoodhA,  the 
Hindoo  Mercury,  and  Wednesday  from  Woden  j — Vrihuspatee-iarii,  (Thursday)  from 
Vrih^spAtee,  the  Hindoo  Jupiter,aDdThursd.iy,  from  Tfaorj — Shookru-varn, (Friday)  from 
Shookrii,  (he  Hindoo  Ventls,  and  Friday  from  the  goddess  Friga  ;— Shunee-varii,  (Saturday) 
from  Shuoee,  the  Hindoo  Saturn,  and  Saturday  from  the  Saxon  god  Seater,  'foitdly  of  some 
■opposed  to  be  Saturnus,'  says  Richard  Verstegan,  in  the  dedication  to  king  Jamss  of  his 
work,  "Of  the  Origlnall  of  Nations."— The  Hindoos  divide  the  day  and  night  into  rixty 
dundus  or  eight  prtihiints,  each  prAhnru  making  about  three  of  our  English  hours,  or  a  fourth 
of  the  day  or  night  whether  long  or  short. 

The  features  of  the  Hindoos  are  more  regular  than  those  of  the  Burmans,  the  Chinese,  or  the 
Malays ;  and  did  they  possess  all  the  advantages  of  European  science,  they  would  no  doubt  rank 
among  the  most  polished  nations.  Their  children  are  exceedingly  precocious,  perhaps  far 
more  so  than  European  lads  of  the  same  age.  Their  uici«it  sages,  ire  know,  were  capote  of 
tlw  deepest  researches  into  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  subjects. 

'J'he  diets  of  the  rich  b  really  graceful,  and  well  loited  to  the  clinale ;  but  the  indigent  most 
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be  great  sufferers  fram  the  suntiueu  of  tbeir  cluthin;.  The  imtiaaal  animals  are  tn  thi* 
respect  in  better  circumstances,  eren  when  exposed  day  and  night  to  the  elements,  than  tho 
great  body  of  the  Hindoos.  Tlie  great  exposure  of  the  body  abo  is  very  offensive  to  the  sight 
of  Europeans. 

Thepolitenessof  the  Hindoos,  eren  of  many  of  th(!  poorest,  has  been  generally  noticed, 
though  the  effect  of  this  is  greally  counterbalanced  by  their  proneness  to  Battery  and  decep- 
tion, and  by  their  frequent  use  among  themselves  of  the  foulest  strains  of  obloquy.  Nor  does 
their  politeuess  arise  so  much  from  urbaoity  of  disposition,  as  from  early  discipline  and  exam- 
ple ;  and  we  must  add,  that  ia  many  respects,  according  to  European  ideas,  the  Hindoos  are. 
guilty  of  the  grossest  infraction  of  good  manaen. 

The  houses  of  the  rich  display  a  miserable  taste,  being  neither  elegant  in  appearance,  nor 
convenient  in  their  interior  arrangemenU.  To  secure  privacy,  if  the  house  adjoin  the  street,  the 
front  baa  no  windows,  and  on  the  other  sides  the  windows  and  door«  are  contemptibly  small ; 
the  rooms  are  seldom  more  than  ten  feet  square.  The  Hindoos,  in  some  instances,  have 

reared  large  edifices ;  but  the  style  of  architecture  shews  that  they  never  travelled  to  Greece. 
The  poor  suffer  exceedingly  from  the  dampness  of  their  floors,  and  from  the  slightness  of  the 
liyjfs  and  sides  of  their  houses.  Great  numbers  know  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  a  bedstead^ 
and  the  inconveniences  to  which  they  are  subject  are  greatly  increased  by  the  pits  of  stagnant 
water  often  made  close  to  their  doors. — The  author  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  be- 
nevolent notice  of  Government  the  deplorable  state  of  the  poor  in  these  respects  j  and  he  sub- 
mits it  to  their  consideration  whether  a  municipal  r^ulation  committed  to  the  direction  of  the 
village  constables,  might  not  prevent  many  diseases,  and  remove  a  great  portion  of  the  misery 
which  arises  from  these  and  similar  errors. 

The  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  prevent  them  from  rearing  poultry,  and  but  few  possess  the 
convenience  of  n  kitchen  garden :  hence  th^  comforts  are  much  abridged,  and  their  houses 
look  Baked  and  desolate. 

In  the  management  of  their  families,  the  father  or  the  eldest  son  has  assigned  to  him  a 
kind  of  patriarchal  authority.  In  some  instances  several  branches  of  the  ori^nal  stock  live 
together,  and  derive  their  subsistence  from  a  cammon  fund.  £ut  these  families  are  not  ia 
general  hqppy :  human  nature  is  too  weak  and  depraved  to  allow  of  such  numbers  living  in 
peace  and  comfort  under  the  same  roof.  For  particulars  respecting  the  internal  economy  of 
families,  see  page  115. 
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In  hospitalit}',  Tvithin  the  rutes  of  the  cast,  the  Hindoos  stand  as  high  as  most  nations.  At 
tome  of  their  feasts  tliey  espeud  very  large  aiima,  inviting  hundreds  of  guests,  and  bestowing 
handsome  presents  at  their  dismission.  In  these  feasts  thef  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  pre- 
cedrace,  and  are  very  careful  that  none  but  persons  duly  qualified  by  cast  be  invited. 

Thtir  towns,  thrir  aarkets,  their  shops,  thetr  manufoetures,  their  coins,  tbeir  weighu  and 
measurea,  all  shew,  tbaX  the  Hindoos  aie  to  a  considerable  de^^ee  civilized  ;  but  it  may  be  ad- 
dnced  as  anotber  proof  of  the  small  value  set  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  bookseller's  shop  in  any  town  in  India,  Calcutta  excepted,  and  these  are  for  the  sale  of 
English  books. — ^Ttae  Hindoos  have  no  idea  of  regular  streets,  of  spacious  roads,  or  of  forming 
open  squares  for  maikels  :  the  benefits  of  order,  regularity,  and  cleanliness,  seem  never  to 
have  attracted  their  attention,  and  the  beauties  of  architecture  or  of  a  landscape  they  are  ut- 
teiiy  incapable  of  perceiving.  A  large  house  without' a  window  in  front,  or  a  brick  house  des- 
titute of  piaster,  and  remaining  unfinished  for  years,  never  ofieods  their  sight  j  nor  does  it 
^pear  ever  to  occur  to  them,  that  an  unsightly  or  an  offensive  object  should  be  removed  into 
aless  prominent  situation.  Id  the  planting  of  trees,  they  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other 
line  of  beauty  except  a  straight  one;  nor  that  any  other  benefit  can  be  derived  from  them 
than  what  arises  from  fruit  and  shade.  In  forming  an  orchard,  they  observe  no  order,  and 
seldom  consult  tbe  nature  of  the  soil :  the  only  enquiry  is,  how  many  trees  can  be  wedged  into 


The  auftior  has  filled  nearly  thirty  pages  of  this  chapter  with  remarks  on  country  scenery; 
—with  a  collection  of  proverbial  sayings  descriptive  of  manners  j — with  oonversadons  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  ; — with  forms  of  letters  andspecimensof  songs,  and  with  an  account  of  panto- 
nUmical  entertainments  :  and  he  has  closed  the  chapter  with  remarks  on  the  state  of  tlie  Hin- 
doos at  death,  and  on  their  funeral  ceremonies, — adding  reflections  on  the  tendency  of  the  Hin- 
doo system,  and  on  the  social  state  of  this  people  at  the  present  day. 

Id  the  Fousth  Chapteb,  he  has-  entered  upon  oh  examination  of  tlie  Literature  of  the 
Hindoos,  pre&idng  it  with  a  summary  of  the  grammar  of  the  Siingskritii ;  and  he  now,  for 
dw  gratification  of  the  reader,  inserts  the  Naguree  alphabet,  which  is  used  in  SiiBgskrit& 
woika,  and  alio  the  Bengalee  alphabet,  with  a  paragraph  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Ben- 
galee granunar. 

C  « 
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'£he  Hivu-'Nagaret,  or  Sungtkntu  Alphabet* 
Tbe  ConionanU.   ' 


^tks 

n  kiui 

3T  ga 

^ght, 

fF  gaoo'ii 

Kchi 

Tchho 

.    "ja 

«tjh« 

^  guee'u 

Z  & 

Sfhii 

»<15 

BdhS 

Vna 

wa 

V  t'ha 

7di 

'Vdi.n 

1n« 

It  pa 

Hipti 

^M 

VbhS 

JT  mi 

HjS 

Tri 

«la 

»  vn 

— 

VsU 

^>ha 

The  VoweU. 

TM 

^hhi. 

wa 

W  a 

lee 

*B 

3oa 

«isii 

«ree 

WrS8 

Cke 

^  IS 

^« 

%oi 

«t. 

^To. 

-*6.g 

vail 

Tki  Bagula  A^hahel. 

Tbc  CoDMunti. 

•  u 

itkU) 

«(» 

•  Bhil 

«  gnoefi 

leM 

llcbha 

»ja 

.jba 

«gaee'a 

»« 

»fM 

<<u 

c  dha 

4  ana 

Wttl 

atha 

liti 

tdM 

1  na 

Hpa 

.ph» 

Ibii 

«  bba 

T  ma 

»i« 

Irtt 

■  H 

?  vfi 

— 

tiha 

ohil 

ma 

TlieVowell. 

»  hi 

vIuUl 

«  fi 

«1  a 

tee 

«B 

«  oo 

«  es 

«  ie« 

1  m 

«  lee 

t    lee 

A  d 

HA 

4  o 

i    oo 

s-i« 

vtiih 
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Many  Knopeani  despiK  the  Bengalee  ai  a  poor  sterile  language,  incapable  of  being  the  ve- 
Ude  of  oommnnication  excefit  on  tiw  most  common  and  trifling  subjects.  Yet  thef  admin 
the  HindooBl'baaee,  though  it  is  entirely  without  a  character,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  nnivetsal 
lai^nage,  though  it  is  not  the  language  of  evoi  oneHindoo  village  throughout  India,  nor  does 
a  rin^  Hindoo  in  any  port  of  the  country  speak  it  as  his  mother  tongue.  Still,  however, 
as  a  coUoqnial  dialect  very  extensively  diffused,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Hindoo- 
■t'hanee  is  very  important  This  pr^udice  against  the  Bengalee  arises  from  want  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  certiunly  a  copious  language,  and  with  the  hdp  of  its  parent  the  Sftngakritfi, 
there  are  no  ideas,  however  metaphysical,  wliich  it  is  not  c^u^Je  of  expressing.  The  whde 
Bible  has  been  translated  and  printed  in  Bengalee;  and  every  one  must  confess,  that  to 
give  a  faithful  transUtion  of  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  ef^pecially  the  epiatles  of  the  apos- 
tles Paul  and  Peter,  a  language  must  be  very  copious.  It  is  an  excellency  in  the  Bengalee, 
that  every  one  of  its  letters  has  uniibnnly  one  unvarying  sound:  to  read  and  pronoiince  it, 
therefore,  is  very  easy,  when  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  Englisb,  Its 
construction  is  very  diSbvnt  frotn  the  English,  but  somewhat  similar  to  the  Greek.  When 
well  Qioken,  the  Bengalee  has  a  pleasant  sound,  though  the  uasab  are  far  from  adding  to  its 
sweetness.  Every  second  letter  among  the  consonants  is  an  aspiration  of  the  preceding  let- 
ter, as  ktt,  khQ,  &c.  and  the  fifth  consonant  in  the  first  five  series  has  a  nasal  sound.  There  it 
no  distinction  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  pronouns,  nor  between  the  mBSculine  and 
neuter  pronouns  in  the  third  person,  with  the  exception  of  the  oUique  cases.  In  addresdng 
superiors,  thoy  use  an  faonorific  pronoun,  and  to  inferiois,  a  pronoun  which  expresses  inferio- 
rity. The  verbs  also  in  their  terminations  receive  signs  of  respect  or  infisriority.  These  are 
imperfections :  respect  or  familiarity  in  Um  use  of  language  cannot  be  imprinter,  but  writtea 
d  to  remind  a  person  that  he  is  an  inferior  being,  are  a  blot  upon  every  form  of 


In  the  first  psrt  of  the  chapter,  the  author,  from  a  variety  of  Hindoo  sonrees,  princtpsUy  the 
poorantis,  has  collected  brief  accounts  of  their  most  ancient  PhUotophert,  as  well  as  of  their 
celebrated  writers  of  later  periods,  prefixing  some  observations  on  the  age  of  the  v^dlis  and 
diirshtiniis,  and  on  the  surprizing  agreement  between  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  Greek  and 
Hindoo  sages ;  and  tbou^  he  r^rets  the  want  of  more  ample  materials  for  this  interesting 
sulyect,  he  has  collected  a  variety  of  facts  connected  withj^-ntae  writers  who  assisted  either 
in  the  yiAus,  the  dijrahunilB,  or  the  law  books. — It  is  a  painAil  circumstance,  that  no  copious 
Biographical  JtxxnmU  of  men  of  so  high  an  order  amongst  the  sages  of  antiquity  should  be 
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obtoiuable.  How  interested  do  we  feet  in  the  early,  domestic,  and  closing  histories,  as  wcl) 
as  in  tlie  scholastic  disputes,  of  Socrates,  Fbto,  snd  the  other  eminent  Greek  philosophers ; 
and  yet  histories  of  the  Indian  sages  equally  interesting  might  doubtless  hare  been  compiled. 
We  are  not  yet  certain  that  they  were  not ;  but  as  it  appears  tiiat  the  Hindoos  never  hod  a 
dvil  historian,  it  is  too  probable  that  they  naver  had  a  philosophical  one.  If  this  be  the  case, 
these  philosophers  perished  in  the  forests  and  gjoves  where  they  studied  and  instructed  their 
disciples,  without  one  of  these  disciples  possessing  either  sentiment,  ambition,  or  grafitude 
enough  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  rooster. — f  n  this  dearth  of  biographical  materials, 
tbe  author  has  collected  what  he  was  able,  but  he  hopes  much  more  may  be  published  by 
persons  of  greater  leisure:  he  is  persuaded  that  more  enlaiged  notices  of  these  sages  may  be 
found  amidst  the  immense  stores  of  Hindoo  literature,  though  he  fears  they  will  scarcely  mp< 
I^y  a  volume  like  the  first  port  of  firucker's  Hiatoria  Critica  Fhilosophis. 

The  next  chapter  commences  with  the  Hindoo  arrangement  of  tiieir  shastrbs  under  eigh- 
teen heads  ;  and  the  second  section  cont^ns  a  List  of  the  TiiBATisifs  still  extant  under  the 
title  of  v£d&,  as  for  as  found  In  tbe  libraries  of  H.T.Colebrooke,  Esq.  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  and  of  the  society  of  Missionaries  at  Serampore  ;  arranged  according  to  their  sub- 
jects.    In  the  Tbanslations  from  the  F<^&  the  following  order  is  observed : 

Account  of  the  Wxitbis  of  the  T^dfi  j 

the  Tkacrbks  of  the  y4dti  -, 
Ox  Divisions  of  the  vtd&  ; 
the  SuBJBCTt  treated  of  in  tbe  v&i& ; 
Spedmens  of  the  Hymns  and  Pbatbks  of  the  \6Att ; 

the  FoBUULAB  connected  with  ceremonies ; 
the  Fmilobophicai,  parts  of  the  viJdu. 

The  whole  is  condnded  with  some  remarks  on  the  merit  of  these  works  which  were  once  so 
fomous. 

In  section  xiii.  of  this  chapter,  theanthor  has  begun  an  account  of  the  fAiZoHpAico/  Workt, 
or  diirshunGs,  commencing  with  some  conjectures  on  their  antiquity,  and  comparing  the  six 
•dwwlB  Iroin  which  they  proceeded  with  the  six  Grvdan  sdiools. 
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The  translations  from  the  DCrahfiaJiB  an  ananged  in  the  feOowiag  order ; 

1.  The  SankkgH  DSTthSnS. — A  Tbamblation  of  the  5a»jtAjii-Sari},  occupying  tUrty-six 
pages,  to  vhich  is  prefixed  a  list  of  voAe  belonging  to  this  school. 

S.  The  V^daiita  Dh-M»&.—A  lid  of  V^dantii  worka,  and  aTaAiisLATioH  of  the  FSmii- 
Sarti. 

5.  Vie  faHinjrtl&  jMnAfinfi. — ^The  Tkamslation  of  part  of  a  comnient  on  the  original  Pa. 

mji-itSt  fay  Bhoja-D^va. 

4.  ne  Nyai/6  D&T$h&nS. — ^Tkanblatiun  of  an  abridgment  of  the  Sfidtrils  of  GovtSmH,  aj 
explained  by  Vishwa-Nafhfi-SiddhantQ,  with  prelatOfy  remarks,  and  a  catalog;ue  of  works  on 
the  Nyayfi  philosophj. 

6.  The  FimkAhik&  DUn^nS. — ^Tianslatiom  of  an  abridgment  of  the  F«iiAiiiUftli-£Mlr»- 

6.  Tkt  Meimirngta  Dtin Atlnfi. — ^A  list  of  works  on  this  system  of  philosophy,  and  TbahslA' 
TtoMs  from  the  DhSritt&-IKipiia,  the  MeemangM'SarS,  and  the  MeemangM'StingTiihS. 

The  author  has  thna  eodeaToured  to  supply  something  ftom  all  these  schools,  with  the 
Tiew  of  caebling  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  was  taught  by  these  philosophers,  who 
eonferrcd  so  much  honour  on  their  country. 

ItBaynottwimproper  in  this  place  to  attempt  a  comparison  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  with 
the  Sjsteiu  which  obtained  among  the  Gredu  and  other  nations  ;— 

Tb«  aalnre  of  Um  Dnwic  cnstmce,  however  deeply  eiamined  by  the  Hindoo  sages,  appear- 
ed  to  then  M  iacomptvhensible,  that  some  of  tbem  gave  up  the  sulyect  la  despair :  KopilQ 
says,. 'TJm  most  ncellent  spirit  is  known  only  to  himself.  The  nature  and  existence  of  God 
«re  insemtahle  ^  be  has  nothing  to  do  with  creatures,  nor  they  with  him  :  we  know  nothing 
ef  G«d  k«t  by  inCereDce.'l  The  expressions  of  others  od  this  subject  appear  to  be  very  lit- 
tle bdter  tfa^D  the  longua^  of  despair :  Uaref  tii  says,  '  God  and  all  the  inferior  deities  exist 
only  ia  (be  formulas  ef  the  v^tiu,  and  have  no  bodily  shape. '^  Chyvunfi  affirms,  '  Sound 
alone  ia  God.'^  Joimiuee  says  the  same,  '  God  is  simple  sound ;  the  power  of  liberation  ties  in 
the  sound  Qodf  God.'^  AshwiilayuDii  declares,  '  God  is  not  a  being  sepacnte  from  his  name.'^ 
Dfttnasctusy  in  hit  book  of  Principles,  says,  According  to  certain  Egyptiao  writings,  there  is  one 
principle  of  all  things,  praised  under  the  name  of  the  unknown  darkness^  and  thai  thrice  re- 
f  ealed  :  which  unknown  darkness  is  a  description  ct  that  supreme  deity  which  is  incompre- 

1P«|C,121,BS.  SPageaia.  1  FaseKT.  4  PaK«  M.  G  Page  251. 
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hendble.'!       '  I  am  ^  tint  faith  been,  b,  and  iIiaII  be ;  wid  1107  rell  bo  mortal  hatii  enr  r«t 
nncoTered.'' 

Indeed  three  out  of  the  six  phQaiapbical  iecU  ve  dui^;ed  with  undermining  thf  proofk  of 
a  separate  and  intelligeDt  first  cause — the  Sankhyii,  the  Voish^shikii,  and  the  Meemongn  j  and 
though  the  founders,  in  lome  instancea,  write  aa  though  tbey  nieant  to  defend  the  orthodox 
opinions,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  while  thej  tMlmltted  an  isolated  deity,  thej  uaerted  thitt  tbo 
world  waa  eternal,  and  that  material  fonns  sprang  out  of  an  energy  in  sonw  way  confined  ex- 
clusively to  matter.  In  page  S7S  the  reader  will  find  not  teas  than  nine  athtittiad  propoN- 
tions  mentioned  and  combated,  and  in  pages  414  and  4'30  five  similar  propoaitions.  Thu  a 
KopU&  unbluahingly  deniea  to  God  the  creation  of  the  world  :  be  says,  '  The  universe  is  the 
work  of  nature  as  possessed  of  the  three  qualities  ;  nature  is  capable  of  the  work  of  creatioo, 
for  behold  the  spider  producing  the  web  from  its  own  bowels  -,  see  tiie  tail  of  J"'"""*"  bodies, 
and  the  production  of  milk  in  the  udder  of  the  cow.'^  '  If  when  you  say,  that  matter  is  inao 
tive,  you  mean  that  it  is  destitute  of  motion,  you  will  L-ontradict  the  v(du  and  smritees,  for 
they  declare  that  matter  possesses  motion  [agitation  ;]  therefore  when  we  Uf,  that  matter  is 
inert,  our  meaning  must  be  confined  to  this  idea,  that  itdoea  not  tegd  to  any  olyect,  aad  is  free 
ftom  consdouaness  of  its  own  extstence.'4  '  Nature  is  the  root  or  the  origio  of  tlie  uniTersch. 
since  every  thing  proceeds  from  it,  or  is  to  be  traced  to  it.'s  '  There  is  in  nature  an  uncreated 
seed,  from  whif^  all  beings  spring.'*  'Natureorchaosiithemotherof  the  umTer«e.'T  'Nature 
is  tlte  source  of  ali,  and  of  actiona  too,'^ — The  Bgyptiant,  it  woukl  appear,  heU  the  idea  Oat- 
the  Supreme  Being  was  something  perfectly  distinct  from  the  creator :  Jamblicus  says.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptians,  before  all  enUtics  and  prindples  there  is  one  God,  who  is  ImmoTertde, 
always  remaining  in  the  solitariness  of  his  own  unity,  there  being  nothing  intdKgible  nor  any 
thing  else  comirftcated  with  him.fi  '  Aoaxinkander,  Anaximenea  and  Hippo  acknowWged' 
no  other  substance  besides  body,  and  resolved  all  things  into  the  motions,  passions,  and  affec- 
tions of  it.' ">  And  this  Agrees  with  the  cqiinions  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  atheists,  'Ihnltiie' 
body  was  to  be  identified  with  spirit.'— Cud  worth  describes  four  forms  of  atheism  as  pre- 
vailing among  the  Greeks:  1, 'The  Democritic,  wldch  derives  all  things  ftatm'dead  and 
stupid  matter  in  the  way  of  atoms  and  figures  ; — 3.  the  Hylozoic  or  Stntonical,  which  attri- 
butes to  all  matter  as  such  a  certain  livinu:  and  energetic  nature,-  but  deprived  of  allanimality, 
sense,  and  consciousness : — 3,  the  Anaximandrian,  which  with  the  Democritic  fetches  all  things 

1  Cndwarth.  3  losciiption  npon  the  Ef yptiaD  temple  at  Sii«.  t  Psfc  SIS.  4  Paga  >». 

S  Kopiltt,  p.  22s.  6  Soomfintoo,  p.  SSL  7  Vy*|lird-padD,  p.  SOS.  S  PBtBiQiklee,  p.  SBl. 

9  CaJnOTth.  ia  CudwoTth. 
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front  dead  and  sti^id  mattn,  but  in  the  wsy  of  forma  and  qtulkies  genenble  and  corruptible } 
4.  the  Stoical  atheiiin,  which  sapposea  one  plutic  and  methodical  but  senaekas  nature  to  pre< 
side  over  the  whole  corporeal  universe.'' — The  aame  writer  remiirkB,  that  '  Heeiod  and  Ho- 
mer were  both  auspected  by  Plato  snd  Ariatotle  for  ^atbeiatic  theogoniata.' — '  The  greatett 
defect  in  the  lyatem  of  Epicurus  ia,  that  it  attempta  to  account  for  all  the  appearance!  of 
nature,  even  thoie  which  reipect  animated  and  intelligent  beiagi,  upon  the  aimple  principles 
•f  matter  and  motion,  without  introducing  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence.' — Strato'a 
optnloni  were,  <  that  tber«  ii  Inherent  in  nature  a  principle  of  motion,  or  force,  mlhout  intel- 
ligence, which  it  the  only  cause  of  the  production  and  diasotalion  of  bodice.' — '  What  Hera- 
cUtui  laya  concerning  fate,  aa  an  intelligent  and  rational  principle  in  nature,  the  cauae  of  mo- 
tion and  consequently  of  production  and  diaaolntion,  mUit  be  nndentood,  not  of  a  lobatance 
or  being  distinct  from  the  primary  fire,  but  qf  the  intrinsic  power  of  this  fint  principle,  the 
neceaiary  energy  by  which  all  things  are  produced.' — '  The  stcdcal  lyitem  teaches,  that  the 
efficient  cause  h  pur ;  ether,  or  fire,  which  comprehends  all  the  vital  principlo  by  which  In- 
dividual beings  are  necessarily  produced.' — '  Democritus  either  entirely  rejected  the  nature  of 
deity,  or  allowed  him  no  share  in  the  creatioo  or  government  of  the  world.' — '  He  admitted  no 
other  aoul  of  the  world  than  one  similar  to  that  which  he  allowed  to  man,  a  blind  force,  re- 
aultlng  from  the  combination  ofcerbdn  subtle  atoms,  of  a  round  form,  which  produce  fire.'— 
'  Epicuma  ascribed  every  appearance  in  nature  to  a  fortuitous  collision  and  comUnalion  of 
atoms.*^ — One  sect  of  Hindoo  atheiata  actually  attributed  the  rise  of  thing^s  to  nonentity  or 
vncuum,  thus  contradicting  Plato  and  Epicuma,  whoae  axiom  waa, '  from  nothing  con  nothing 
proceed.' — Gontfimti  veiy  pointedly  combati  this  idea  of  the  world  proceeding  flom  nature ! 
'If  it  be  said,  that  nature  ia  to  beideatified  with  thinga  themselves,  then  you  make  thecauM 
and  the  effect  the  same ;  or  if  you  mean  that  nature  ia  aomething  separate  from  things,  then 
what  have  you  obtained,  for  this  which  you  call  nature  must  be  competent  to  the  work  of 
creation,  &c.  and  this  Is  what  we  call  God.' 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  nature  and  aimilarity  of  the  Hindoo,  Greek  and  Egyptian  ayatems 
on  this  subject,  let  us  next  compare  the  ideas  of  these  diSerent  achoola  relative  to  the  Divine 

Nature. 

The  V4dante§8  apeak  of  God,  unconnected  with  creation,  as  a  being  perfectly  abstracted, 
dwelling  in  astate  of  profound  repose,  similar  to  deep  sleep,  in  which  the  person  has  numen- 
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tal  intemmrse  iritb  the  world,  p.  3£6.  In  «  pasnge  akeady  quoted,  w«  Snd  the  Ggyptiaui 
CDtertaiaed  a  similar  idesj  that  'God  always  remains  in  the  solitariness  of  his  own  unity,  tbert 
being  nothing  intelli^ble  in  him.''  Epicurus  '  considers  the  condition  of  the  gods  as  whollf 
separate  from  the  wo^,  and  eiyoying  no  oti>er  fdicity  than  tliat  which  arises  &om  inactive 
tranquillity.'* 

Anotlier  idea  much  inculcated  among  all  the  ancient  philosophers  was,  that  God  was  tlie  soul 
of  the  world.  'He  is  the  soul  of  all  creatures.'*  '  Horus  Apollo,  an  Egyptian,  afBrmed 
ihat  God  was  a  spirit  that  pervaded  the  whole  world,  and  that  nothing  at  all  consisted  with- 
out God.*4   Agreeing  with  this  also  are  these  Cnes  of  Virgil : 

*  Kpow  Gnt  that  heavEn  and  earth's  compacted  trame. 
And  floninic  Kalera,  and  tlie  itarrj  flatue. 
And  both  tke  radiant  lights—one  c«aiinon  icnl 
In«pire<,  and  feedt,  and  animatei  the  whole.' — CHduortk. 

'Anaxageru  and  Plato  afiinned  that  God,  passing  through,  pervaded  all  things:'    'Epic- 

tetus  and  Antoninus  also  asserted,  that  as  soon  as  the  soul  is  released  from  the  body,  it  returai 

ia  the  £oul  of  the  world.' 

Seme  phtloeophers  taught,  that  although  God  pervaded  all  things,  he  remained  lutoucfaed 
lay  visible  objects :  '  Sjurit  has  no  intercourse  with  visible  objects  i  the  wtercourse  is  that  of 
intellect.'^  '  Whether  dothed  or  andothed,  siace  I  resemble  the  purity  of  a  mirror,  of  ethe^ 
aad  of  <imide  knowledge,  1  [spirit]  am  the  same.  The  errors  of  the  understanding,  seen  in 
via  Me  ^ngs,  are  no  more  in  the  discoverer  or  lord,  than  the  faults  of  tiungs  nade  visible  are 
h  the  sun.**  *  Spirit  is  distinct  both  from  matter  and  from  the  works  formed  from  matter, 
for  spirit  is  immutable.'  '  The  vital  spirit  through  its  vicinity  to  the  world  as  sovereign,  ia> 
fluences  inanimate  things  as  the  load-stone  the  needle.'  <  Wlien  the  universe  falls  upon  spi> 
rit  ^as  a  shadow  upon  a  wall],  it  becomes  visible  :  spirit  is  said  to  be  empty  like  space.*'  The 
idea  which  is  evidently  nseaat  to  be  iaculcated  here  is,  that  spirit  b  the  mere  manifester,  and 
-that  it  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  u^ation  ec  the  goverHraent  of  the  world.  Aristotie 
taught,  that  *  God  observes  nothing  ;  he  cares  for  nothing  beyond  himself.' — Cudworth  says, 
^  Jamblicos  telb  us,  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  for  material  and  corporeal  things,  was 
■wd  or  floating  water  ;  but  they  pictered  God  as  sitting  upon  the  lote  tree,  above  the  waterf 

I  Cndirorni.  SEnfleld.         »  VMS.Vj»s»,p.M».        4  Cudworth.        6  Pat4iU«ef ,  p.  Sfli. 

•  JiApilb.  p.  Sfil.  3  KlpUtt,  p.  32S.  SM,  S17. 
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nvtljwliicli  signifies  the  trtutsceadant  enunency  of  tbe  deity  aboTC  natier,  and  its  istelleetul 
•B^re  over  the  world.' 

Indirect  contradictioa  to  tliiA  was  tbe  doctrine  inculcated  prindpftllym  the  V4daDt&  school^ 
that  God  was  matter  as  well  aa  life  ;  '  Brfimhii  is  the  caiue  of  all  things,  as  well  as  the  things 
Ihemselrea.  If  it  be  not  allowed  that  he  is  the  clay  as  well  as  the  pottefj  it  will  follow,  Ibat 
be  was  indebted  to  soine  other  for  the  clay.''  '  We  have  now  made  it  manifest,'  aa}^  Cud- 
worth,  '  that,  according  to  the  andent  Egyptian  theology,  from  which  the  Greek  and  Euro- 
pean systems  were  derived,  there  was  one  intellectual  deity,  one  mind  or  wisdom,  which,  as 
it  produced  all  things  from  itself,  so  does  it  contun  and  comprehend  the  whole,  and  is  itself 
in  a  manaert  all  things .'  Seneca  says,  '  What  is  God  !  tie  is  all  that  you  see ;  and  all  that 
yon  do  not  see  ;  and  he  alone  is  all  things,  he  containing  his  own  woilc,  not  only  without, 
but  also  within.'il  '  Chrysippus  mwataingd  the  world  itself  to  be  God,  and  that  God  is  the 
power  of  fiite." 

Bearing  a  near  lenity  to  this  Idea  was  another,  that  the  whole  material  vniverae  is  aa  it 
were  the  clotbing  or  body  of  the  deity,  while  the  vital  part  is  the  eouI.  God  in  this  state  is 
caJled  the  Viratn-Poorooshi).  For  a  particular  description  of  this  universal  body  and  soul, 
■ee  page  28S.  Cadworth  says,  <  The  pagans  did  not  worship  the  several  parts  of  the  world 
aa  really  so  many  true  and  proper  gods,  bat  only  as  parts  and  members  of  their  one  supreme 
God,  that  great  mundane  animal,  or  whole  animated  worlH,  taken  altogether  as  one  thing.* 
*  Hao,  according  to  the  stoics,  is  an  image  of  the  world.1 

A  number  of  the  Hindoo  pkHoiophers  declared  that  God  was  visiUe.  One  says,  '  God 

is  to  be  seen  by  the  yogee.'*  *  The  visible  form  of  God  is  light.''  '  God  b  not  wltliout  form, 
bat  none  of  the  five  elements  contribute  to  his  forra.'^  <  God  Is  possessed  of  form.*'  Kilpllii 
objects  to  this  doctrine,  *  When  the  vldii  speaks  of  spirit  as  being  visible,  it  merely  means,  that 
it  is  perceived  by  the  understanding  only  :  for  the  understanding  cannot  make  spirit  knows  ; 
it  can  only  make  known  Its  own  operations  ;  nor  is  theve  any  reason  why  aooUter  sboidd  nu^q 
known  God ;  be  is  made  known,  and  makes  himself  known.'  page  3ftd. 

I  V£dn-VyatB,p.  U4.  a  How  cIoMly  doea  thii  sKree  with  tbe  fragnieni  afOrphenn, '  Gad  fronr 

all  eternity  contained  within  hinMeir  th«  nnfonned  principte*  •€  tbe  materia)  wotldt,  wbicb  ooaiisledDrft 
compODud  creation,  tbe  active  power  directing  tbe  pawi«e.'  S  EnfieM.  4  PGtQnjHIee,  pa^938. 

S  KHnadfi,  pageSW.  S  BhriKoa,  pag«  336.  7  KBshyfipli,  pageSiT;  AthwDlayfinll, paRe SIS ; 

Viifawanutrfl,  pagelM;  JHmadQfpice,  page  834;  Foit'htSDaMe,  pa;eSSS;  PrBjapltee,  pajc 2gft ; NarM- 
^(bl,  page  UT  i  Karsho^ee,  p^a  300  ■  Lokakahae,  puge  SOI ;  Jatooktmli,  pej^  sn. 
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By  oUier  iages  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  fiHiit  in  man  are  identified  «s  one  :  'I  and  all  other 
liring  creatures,  like  the  Tacuum,  are  one.»  *  The  yogee  worships  atmd  Itself],  fiewing  bim- 
teir  equally  ia  all  beings,  and  all  equally  in  himself. 'l  *  Briimhii  and  indiTidaated  spirit  are 
one.'  '  That  vbtcb,  pervading  all  the  members  of  the  body,  is  the  cause  oflife  ormotion,  is 
oiled  indiridnated  spirit ;  and  that  which  pervading  the  whole  universe,  gives  life  and  motion 
to  ^1,  is  Briimhfi.'d  '  There  Es  do  difference  between  the  incarcerated  and  the  perfectly  ab- 
stracted spirit ;  the  body  is  mere  illusion.**  '  There  is  no  difference  between  spirit  and  the 
soal.'4  '  If  a  person  well  understands  spirit,  he  [knows  himself  to  be]  that  spirit.'^  ^This  is 
the  voice  of  (he  rM6  and  the  smritees,  Spirit  kaow-thyself.'*  These  plitlosopliers  m^utuned 
also  that  spirit  does  not  receive  the  consequences  of  actions  :  Kopilii  sajs,  '  spirit  receives 
pleasure  and  pain  as  a  wall  the  shadow,  but  that  which  enjoys  or  suffers  is  the  understanding.' 

Respecting  the  unity  of  God,  Kupilu  thus  speaks,  '  The  v^dfl  and  smriti  cs  teach  us,  th^t 
spirit  is  one  when  we  apply  to  it  discriminating  wisdom,  and  many  when  united  to  matter.*^ 
The  Hindoo  sages  had  evidently  no  idea  of  a  trinity  in  the  one  God^  and  it  is  unreiisonable  to 
expect  that  so  deep  a  mystery,  peculiar  to  divine  revelaUon,  should  be  djcovercd  by  them  :  the 
only  semblance  of  this  doctrine  is  found  in  the  Ihree  created  gods,  Bri^mha,  Vishnoo  and  Shivn^ 
and  to  these  three  gods  are  assigned  the  affairs  of  the  whole  universe  as  comprised  in  the  work 
of  creation,  preservation  and  destruction.  These  form  the  Supreme  Government,  and  all  the 
Other  gods  are  the  subordinate  officers  of  government,  judges,  magistrates,  constables,  &c. 

The  opinions  of  all  these  sages  respecting  God  may  be  thus  summed  up  : — KQpiln  admits  a 
deity,  bnt  declares  that  be  is  wholly  separate  from  all  terrene  affairs ;  and  is  in  fact  <  the  un- 
known God  ;'  that  the  soul  in  a  state  of  liberation  is  God  ;  that  nature  is  the  source  of  eve- 
ry thing. — Patdnjaiee  maintains  exactly  the  same  (qiinioDS.— Joiroinee  acknowledges  a  God 
distinct  from  the  soul ;  that  this  God  is  subject  to  actions,  and  that  while  in  this  slate  of 
inbjection  he  communicates  a  power  to  actions  to  produce  aitd  govern  all  things. — V^ii-Vyasa 
speaks  of  God  as  sometimes  perfectly  abstracted,  and,  according  to  the  Egyptian  idea,  '  ?«- 
maiuing  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  unity  ;'  and  at  other  periods  as  uniting  to  himself  matter, 
in  which  union  he  is  considered  as  the  animal  soul.  The  energy  necessary  to  the  work  of 
creation  he  considers  as  dudnct  from  Briimhu,^  but  dependent  upon  bim. — Gontiimft  and  Ku- 

1  KUpilD,  page  WO.  3  V^di-Vyaifl.piurc  W2.  I  V«dB-Vyf»b,  pagr  STl.  .4KfipUfl, 

fWCeSSI.  6  KbpilB.pa^csao.  6  KH|jiln,  pifr  33S.  7  Pure snn.  8  Flato'tidea 

wu,  that  lher«  were  two  eternal  and  independent  caiuea  al'all  ttuop,  God  and  nwucr. 
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mdA  ipeik  of  G«d  u  dirtinct  from  the  loil ;  u  «i  almighty  Being,  ereatiBg  the  nnivene  by 
Ui  Mmmuid,  Diing  atoms.  Tliey  coniider  the  wnl  u  lepuate  from  the  Great  Spirit,  ud  u 
lUxorbed  in  it  at  the  period  of  libention. — Tbe  Satwflt&i  and  the  Fouranict  apeak  of  Grod  •■ 
euentially  clothed  witli  body :  the  fonner  taoght,  that  God,  in  the  eae^  of  joy,  gave  birth 
to  the  worid  proceeding  from  himself;  that  human  Bonis  are  separate  from  the  diTinit]'. — The 
Ponranics  believe,  that  Tishnoo,  fall  of  the  quality  of  trnth,  ii  God ;  and  that  be,  taking  the 
form  of  Briimha,  ai  posiesaing  the  quality  leading  to  activity,  created  the  world  ;  that  he  pie- 
serrei  it  in  his  o<rn  proper  character ;  and  that,  assuming  the  form  of  Shiv&,  he,  possessing  the 
quality  of  darknesi,  will  destroy  all  thiilgs. — The  JoinBs  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  being 
as  God ;  contend  that  nature  ia  the  source  of  all  things,  and  that  merit  and  demerit  govern  Oo 
worid. — Many  Boaddhiis  appear  to  have  denied  the  divine  existence,  as  well  u  the  existence 
of  hnmau  aonls,  and  a  future  state. 

When  speaking  of  God  in  his  abstract  state,  some  of  the  Hindoo  sages  could  express  sub- 
line conceptions  though  mixed  with  error :  Thns  KftjAil,  'I  [s{urit]  am  all-pemding,  paci- 
fie,  the  total  nf  pnre  spirit,  pure,  the  inconceivable,  simple  life,  pure  ether,  nndecayaUe,  nn* 
mixed,  boundless,  without  qualities,  untroubled,  unchangeable.'!  '  God  is  a  spirit  vrithont 
passions,  separated  from  matter.  He  Is  pare  wisdom  and  happiness;  everlasting,  incompre- 
henrible,  and  unchangeable.  After  describing  all  existences,  he  Is  that  which  is  n^ne  of 
these.''  'SpirK  is  lovely,  and  is  identified  vrith  Iove.'>  GontAmifs  ideas  of  the  divine 
nature  appear  to  como  nearer  to  divine  revelation  than  these  of  any  other  of  the  Hindoo  phi- 
losophers :  '  God  is  placable,  glorious,  the  creator,  the  preserver  and  the  regenerator  of  all 
things.'  And  yet  almost  with  the  same  breath  he  speaks  In  a  most  confused  manner  ;  <  God 
b  capable  of  unity,  of  dirision,  of  increast^,  of  assigned  dimensions ;  he  possesses  wisdom,  de- 
rire,  and  thought.'*  KQpilii,  on  the  other  hand,  strips  God  of  all  attributes  :  '  Spirit  has  no 
qnalides.  Where  the  operations  of  the  nnderstanding  are  wanting,  spirit  perceives  nothing.** 

The  Hindoo  system  never  recognizes  God  under  the  Christian  Idea  of  Providence :  Eiiptlil 
says,  'When  we  speak  of  spirit  as  the  sovereign,  we  merely  mean,  that  it  receives  the  opera- 
(ions  of  the  nnderstanding,  as  a  mirror  receives  the  shadow.'  'Spirit  as  the  sustainer  of  the 
embryo  [atomic]  worid,  may  be  called  its  suppdrter.'^  Piitihijillee  says  in  the  same  strain, 
'Spirit  is  not  excluded,  but  is  necessary  as  the  mamfester,  throu^  intellect.'     '  Spirit  has  no 

IPsieSsO.  S  V£da-VTasi,page»l.~         >  KUpilll,F>iaMi.  tftftVi.         aPHeU*.' 
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intercourse  with  nuterial  objects,'  page  392.  It  ts  true,  indeed,  thut  ViAi-Vyut  spea&s^af 
Brfirnhd  M  tlie  charioteer,  but  in  thii  character  he  himwlf  i»  snbjoct  m  his  diipensationi  to  the' 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  governed.  KOpilfl  plainly  maintaijiB,  that  <  God  hn  nothing  to  da 
with  creaturcB^nor  they  with  him.*^  Epicuros  aaji,  'Ith  not  consistent  with  our  natural  no~ 
tlens  of  the  gods,  as  happy  and  ininDrtal  beings,  to  suppose  that  Uiey  encamber  tbemseh es  witb 
the  management  of  the  world,  or  are  subject  to  the  cares  and  passfons  wbfch  must  necessarily 
attend  so  great  a  charge.  VFe  are  therefore  to  concelre  that  the  gods  have  no  intercourse 
with  manlund^  nor  any  concern  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.' 

On  the  subject  of  Ci-eat(on,  the  Hiadoo  philosophers  were  a»  much  st  vailtace  as  on  tBat  of ' 
(be  dimoe  nature  i 

We  hftTC  already  seen,  that  by  several  philosophers  matter  itself  was  considered  as  capable- 
oF  the  work  of  creation.  KSpUfi,  Soomiintoo,  Vyagrfi-Padfi,  and  PfitQnjSlee  til  maimtain  tMs 
dftctrine.  Kinadaappeftn  tomainUtn  the  same  opinioD,  whea  be  says,  <Ia  creation  two  atomn 
begin  bK  be  a^tated,  till  at  length  tiiey  become  separated  from  tiieir  former  union,  and  tbea 
nuke,  by  which  a  new  subsUnce  is  formed^  wbkh  possesAes-  the  qualities  of  the  things  fronL 
which  it  arose.'^  The  Pythagoreans  held,  that  motion  is  the  effect  of  a  power  essential  to. 
matter^  and  that  no  separate  cause  was  required  or  employeds  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Flato^ 
*}tfif  there  is  in  matter  a  necessfiry  but  blind  aqd  refrajCtery  force. 

Vida-Yyasll,.  Vashisht1»a,  ^nd  YnsMspfitee  bellered  that  God  united  to  himself  maUer, 
and  thus  formed  the  world!  '  In  this  nnion,  says  Viisbisht'hil,  the  quality  of  darkness  pr&> 
Tailed,  and  hence  arose  the  desire  of  giriog  birth  to  creatures.''  These  philosophen  speak 
of  the  power  or  force  which  causes  the  procession  and  continued  progress  of  things,  as  redd- 
ing in  this  illusion.  They  thus  argue  :  the  yo(^,  abstracted  from,  all  sublunary  objects,  per- 
ceires  no  necessity  for  a  thousand  things  called  for  in  a  secular  state ;  but  he  is  happy  in  him. 
■elf,  and  seeks  no  human  intercourse  ;  hvt  shpuld  this  yogei  f all  from  tliis  elevation,  and  be<. 
come  ensnared  by  woridly  attachment,  hb  mind  will  then  become  concentrated  on  this  object 
•I  Ms  affections,  and  he  will  feel  immediate  subjection  to  a  thousand  wajits.  This  mode  o^ 
■easpuing  they  apply  to  God^  and  thus  account  for  creation :  God  becomes  united  to  illosioQ, 
ud  he  then  teela  the  desire  of  creation,  and  forms  the  worid.  Thus  V^da-Vyasti,  <  Tbe  m4>9 
1  PsKC  aaa.  S  Pa^e  4U^  >  Page  Me. 
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^  iBaston  fonts  the  inconcelTable  and  tmspeduUe  enei^  of  God,  wblcli  Is  tlie  «nse  of  aB 
■tbings.  Id  creation,  Ood  united  to  Iriimetf  shOktee,  or  energy,  in  which  reside  the  three  qua* 
fities."  Oicero  tells  us,  *  tint  tlie  vis  or  force  which  was  In  all  those  tilings  called  God  or 
■deified,  was  reaTly  no  other  than  sometiiing  of  God  in  every  thing  that  is  good.''  In  con- 
'fonnitf  with  these  ideasj  God  is  spoken  of  by  the  Hindoo  sages  as  the  active  power,  and 
matter  as  passive  in  tlie  worli  of  creation,  and  hence  the  terms  male  (poorooshii)  and  femalo 
i(prfikritee)  are  frequently  found  in  their  writings :  '  Qod,  when  the  active  and  passive  powers 
are  united,  possesses  form '^  'Tlie  supreme  cause  exists  In  two  parts  likeOie  seed  of  the  cioer 
srietinum,  which  represent  the  active  and  passive  powers  of  nature.'*  '  In  creation  the  active 
power  directed  the  passive!''  '  According  to  some  writers,  the  monad  [of  Pythagoras]  denotes 
the  active  prindple  in  nature,  or  God ;  the  duad,  the  passive  principle  or  matter.'*  Empe- 
■docles  says,  "The  first  principles  of  nature  are  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive ;  the  active  is 
unity  or  Ood,  the  passive  matter."  Plato  seems  to  express  a  similar  opinion,  when  he  attri- 
butes all  the  evUs  of  the  present  state  to  matter;  that  is,  union  to  matter.  The  tenaMhtlctee^ 
energy^  Svitfya,  crude  matter,  and  pHtkrHee,  {Unsion,  all  expressrre  of  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, are  nsed  to  signify  that  from  which  materia  things  arose ;  and  hence  says  Vedfl-Vyasd, 
''IllusioB  is  the  prodncing  cause  of  consciousness,  oftheuadentanding,  of  iatetlect,  of  the  fiva 
senses,  the  five  organs,  the  five  kinds  of  air  in  the  body,  of  crude  matter,  and  of  all  other 
material  things.*'  Here  we  have  the  doctrine  that  matter,  &c.  were  created ;  and  Vidtl- 
Vyasfi  adds,  'The  universe  was  formed  from  vacuum,  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth.  The  first 
•hing  created  was  vacuum.'^  In  direct  opposition  to  tids  last  sentence,  Kiipilii  says,  ^Tbers 
are  some  remarks  in  the  rM&  and  smritees  which  lead  to  the  concloiien,  that  the  intellectnd 
■part  [oftheasivene]  was  first  created  ."^  '-God,'  says  Plato,  'produced  mind  prior  in  time 
■as  wdl  as  excellence  to  the  body.' — Gout&md,  not  acknowledging  the  opiniiHts  either  of  Kfi- 
■fUi  or  of  Vedii'Vyasii,  says,  '  God  being  possessed  of  eight  qualities  or  dispositions,  existing 
-eternally  wiOin  himself,  manifested  himself  in  a  body  of  light  {V^dt-Vyasti  contends  fisrhit 
ittiting  to  himself  darkness  or  matter],  from  whence  the  primary  atoms  issued.'^"  Ktlpili 
«n  the  <«theT  hand,  maiotaias,  that  the  worid  was  produced  by  the  twenty-fonr  principles  vt 
Alugs  as  an  asrisdag  cause.'^^  Enfield  says,  that  -the  Peniant,  the  I'ndiais,  the  Egyptiaus, 
und  aH  ti>e  celebnted  Grecian  philosophen  held,  that  princ^les  were  the  first  -of  all  things. 

1  See  pages  36G  and  Ul.  S  Cadworth.  I  trgtstja,  p.lHe.  1  YislinDo,  p.  SIS. 
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GoatQmft  Uagbt  the  doctrine  of  an  archetype  or  pnttern  from  which  nil  thingi  were  creat- 
ed :  '  The  creator  next,  using  the  primary  atonu,  gare  exittence  to  the  £r>t  form  or  pattern  of 
tbiDg3,from  which,  in  union  with  merit  and  demerit,  creationarote.'^  Kiipiliialso  lays,  *from 
the  elements  water,  fire,  air,  and  space,  and  the  primary  atotuB,  combined,  a  pattern  or  archetype 
is  formed,  from  which  the  Tisibte  unirerse  springs.'^  '  God,'  tays  Flato, '  that  he  might  form 
a  perfect  world,  followed  that  eternal  pattern,*  &c. 

Sereral  philosopher*  taught  that  the  world  was  eternal.  Hence,  tays  Kiipilii,  'This  uni- 
verse is  the  eternal  tree  Brumhi),  which  sprnng  from  an  imperceptible  seed  [matter].'* — 
Chyriinii  says,  'The  world  has  no  creator.M  Epicnrus  says,  '  the  universe  always  existed, 
and  Will  always  remain.'  *  Aristotle  acknowledged  no  cosmogonia,  no  temporary  produc- 
tion of  the  world,  but  concluded  it  to  hare  been  from  eternity.'^  He  supposed  it  absurd  to 
think,  that  'God  who  Is  an  immoreable  nature,  and  whose  essence  is  act  or  energy,  should 
hare  rested  or  slept  from  eternity,  doing  nothing  at  all ;  and  then,  after  infinite  ages,  should 
hare  began  to  more  the  matter,  or  make  the  world."  Fiinchanjdnn,  a  Hindoo  sage,  enter- 
tained more  correct  ideas,  and  says,  '  To  make  any  thing  besides  God  eternal,  is  to  make  more 
than  one  God.'^ 

There  were  others  who  taught  that  matter,  atoms,  and  the  primary  elements,  were  eternal : 
VrishiispDtee  says,  '  From  ten  elements  every  thing  arose,  one  of  which,  tkridyti  [matter] 
was  uncreated.'^  G»at6mil  maintains  tiiat  '  atoms  are  eternal.'"  He  is  followed  by  Pot- 
t'heentisee,  '  the  uoirerse  is  composed  of  uncreated  atoms,  incapable  of  entension.'is  Ktinadii 
says,  'Atoms  are  uncreated,  and  are  of  four  kinds,  from  which  arose  earth,  water,  light  and 
Mr.'ll  The  idea  of  the  Hindoo  philosophers  was,  that  crude  matter  aud  the  primary  elements 
partake  of  the  three  qudities  in  equal  proportions;  hot  matter,  or  the  passire  princifde,  in  the 
Stoical  system,  is  destitute  of  all  qualities.  '  Matter,'  according  to  Plato, '  is  an  eternal  and  iafi- 
aite  principle.'!*  Democritus  says,  '  Whatexer  exists  must  owe  its  being  to  necessary  and  sdf- 
nisteut  principles :  the  prindples  of  all  things  are  two,  atoms  and  »acn«m.'U  Epicurns  sayi, 
*  These  first  principles,  or  simple  atoms,  are  ditiuble  by  no  force,  aod  therefore  must  be 
immotabk.'!*— As  though  self- con tradicrion  and  Tariety  6f  opinion  were  to  have  no  bounds, 
two  of  these  philosophera  appear  to  affirm,  that  atoms  are  not  eternal :  Goutiima  says,  <  From 

1  Paee  2».  a  Page  92S,  I  Page  »»6.  *  Pa?e  2BT.  S  Enfcld.  6  Cndworth. 
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Gsd,  u  K  body  of  liglit,  tiie  primuj  ttoaa  issued  ;'^  uid  y^Ji<''Vj«4Ji  deUrers  a  shnibr  opU 
nien :  *  The  prinuury  elemenU,  it  orefttioa,  wen  produced  ia  an  atoniic  fona.'^ 

Yet  chere  were  some  philoaophers  whose  cdncepUoni  of  God  as  the  creator  were  more  cor- 
rect :  Pfitiinjiilae  KS^a,  '  The  uniTerBe  uoee  from  the  will  or  the  commBnd  of  God,  who  in- 
fused into  the  system  a  power  of  perpebial  progreasion;''  and  Jatook&mtt,  another  Sage,' 
deliveis  a  simjlar  opinion :  '  Creation  arose  out  of  the  will  of  God,  who  cfoated  a  power  ttf 
produce  and  direct  the  unirene.'^  Tet  here  the  chiistian  reader  will  perceire  an  essential 
error  in  the  idea  that  the  power  to  create  iras  something  derived  from  the  deitf-  None  of 
the  ancient  heathen  could  direst  themselres  of  the  idea,  that  the  creation  and  go*emai«)t  of 
the  universe  would  be  too  troublesome  to  the  Ditioe  Being;  an  idea  which  contains  the  grass- 
est  reflection  oa  the  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  beneVolonoe  of  God. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  the  Hindoo  philosophers  relative  to  the  origin  of  things.-  Respect- 
ing the  world  itself,  both  as  the  product  of  dirine  wisdom  and  as  a  stage  of  action,  their  opi- 
nions were  equally  incorrect : — Vyaghrnk&raA  says,  <  The  worid  is  false,  though  God  is  unit  • 
ed  to  it.'^  KfipitA  delivets  a  similar  Idea  ; '  That  part  of  the  world  which  is  permanent  is  in- 
tellect ;  all  ihe  rest  is  contemptible,  because  nusubstsntial.'  Again,  '  This  error-formed  worid 
is  like  a  bubble  on  the  water  :  we  can  never  say  that  it  does  not  exist,  nor  tliat  It  does.  It 
Is  as  unreal  as  when  the  tUrsty  deer  mistakes  the  fog  on  the  meadow  for  a  pool  of  water.'^ 
Visible  things  were  regarded  by  Plato  as  fleeting  shades.  Yet  Kfipilft  speaks  more  rationally 
when  he  says,  '  The  world  resembles  a  lodging-house;  there  is  no  union  between  it  and  the 
occupier  :V  and  Kfiaadd  thus  corrocts  the  folly  of  these  ascetics ;  '  Visible  objects  are  not  to 
be  despised,  seeing  the  most  important  future  effects  uise  out  of  then-'^ 

As  far  as  these  philosophers  were  yogSs,  or  advocates  for  the  system  of  abstraction,  they 
necessarily  felt  bat  little  reverence  for  the  godly  since  they  considered  absorption,  to  which 
tile  gods  themselves  had  not  attained,  as  a  felicity  far  greater  than  all  tiieir  heavens  could  sup- 
ply :  hence  says  Kiipili,  <  Evan  the  residence  of  Brttmha  Is  hell,  for  it-is  full  of  the  impurity  . 
*Hleath :  ammig  the  Inhabitants  of  that  place,  those  who  are  more  gloiioiis  than  younelf,  are 

1  Vtft  iSI,  Those  philoMtphars,  t«js  Elcfifllil,  wbo  held  tha  intern  or  emanitloti,  conceived  God  to 
have  been  eteMsUy  the  Murce  of  nutter.  «  P:tg:G2ll.  a  PscaBM.  t  Pace  303.  •  PaeeSfil 
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miserable  in  consequence  of  their  subjection  to  the  three  goouSs ;  (tad  beiag  constaatly  terrified 
with  the  fear  of  traosntigratioD,  eren  titey  leek  liberation.* 

The  Hindoo  philosophers  never  directed  their  disciples  to  worebip  BrftmhA,  the  one  God, 
except  by  thb  forms  denominated  yogi,  and  in  which  we  find  little  that  can  l>e  called  wor- 
ship :  their  object  was  not  to  enlarge  the  understanding  and  elevate  the  passions,  bat  rather 
to  destroy  Itoth  in  their  attempts  to  attain  perfect  abstraction  of  mind.  So  that  what  Cad- 
worth  says,  '  Some  contend  that  the  supreme  God  was  not  at  all  worshipped  by  the  pagans,* 
is  lubitantially  true  respecting  the  Hindoos. 

When  these  ascetics  condescend  to  notice  the  gods,  they  jpeak  of  Britmha  just  as  Hesiod 
and  others  speak  of  Jupiter,  that  he  is  '  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  (hat  to  him  the  creation 
of  all  things  is  to  be  attributed.''  They  abo  give  Brfimha  two  associate!,  Vishuoo  uid  Shrvo, 
and  in  the  hands  of  this  triumviratB  place  the  work  of  genera]  creation,  preservation,  and 
destruction,  thus  holding  up  a  most  surprising  and  unaccountable  union  between  the  Hindoos, 
the  Greeks,  and  Romans  : '  Maximus  Tyrius  observes,.'  says  Cudworth,  '  tltat  Homer  shares 
the  government  of  the  world  among  the  triumvirate  of  gods,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 
The  Roman  and  Samolhracian  trinity  of  gods,  worshipped  altogether  in  the  capitol,  were 
Jupiter,  Minerva  and  Juno.' 

It  is  inculcated  in  every  part  of  the  Hindoo  writings  that  the  gods  were  created.  All  the 
sages,  though  some  of  them  made  matter  and  even  the  worid  eternal,  agree  with  Vrihilspatee, 
who  certainly  meant  to  include  the  gods,  '  God  is  from  everlasting  :  every  thing  else  has  a  de< 
rived  existence.'^  '  All  beings,'  says  HareetS, '  from  Ordmha  to  the  smallest  insect,  constant- 
ly reap  what  they  have  sowit  in  former  births.'S  Cudworth  says,  *  the  heathen  poets,  thoagh 
seeming  sticklers  for  polytheism^  except  one  only  unmade  deity,  asserted  all  the  other  to  be  ge- 
nerated, or  created  gods.' 

It  might  be  asked,  If  Brhmha,  Vishnoo,  and  ShivQ  preside  over  human  aflain,  what  work 

is  there  assigned  to  the  other  gods  ?  Most  of  the  gods,  who  are  not  the  varied  forms  of  these 

three,  preside  over  some  particular  part  of  creatiou  or  of  terrene  affairs  :  thus  Kartik^yu  is  ths 

god  of  war,  LUkshm^  is  tbe  goddess  of  prosperity,  &c.  '  Cicero  did  not  suppose,'  says  Cud- 

1  Cudworth.  S  PsieUQ.  1  Pageitfr 
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WMtt,  <  tbe  auprene  god  to  do  aU  thingi  immedwtelj  and  by  hiinieir,  bat  he  wrigned  tome 
certun  putt  aai  prorinces  to  other  inferior  gods.*  <  Amongst  Uie  pagans,'  adds  the  ume 
writer,  •  there  wu  nothing  irithont  a  god  :  one  prcBided  o»er  the  rocking  of  the  cradle,  ano- 
tiier  oTer  the  Bireeping  of  the  houte,  uother  oyer  the  can  of  com,  another  OTCr  the  husk,  aod 
another  orer  the  knoti  of  itraw  and  grau,' 

Eiactlj  the  tame  idea  prerailed  among  the  Hindoo  philoiophen  aa  U  attributed  lo  Scerola 
and  Varni,  who,  tayi  Cudworth,  'agreed  that  the  civil  theology  then  establubed  by  the  Bo> 
man  lawi,  was  only  the  theology  of  the  vulgar,  bnt  not  the  true ;  that  there  wa«  another  c^l- 
ed  tbe  theology  of  wise  men  and  of  truth.'  Still  we  most  remind  die  reader,  that  it  was  not 
the  grossness'  or  absurdity  of  image  worship  that  offended  the  Hindoo  sages  ;  they  kspired  to 
a  state  of  abstraction  from  earthly  things  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  mlgmr,  and  which 
they  proudly  expected  would  elevate  them  to  a  perfect  union  with  the  deity,  ieating  the  gods 
and  their  worshippen  in  a  state  of  snbjection  to  death,  uid  to  tranimlgratlan  through  every 
reptile  form. 

Rejecting  (he  ttate  of  man  in  tMt  world  the  Hindoo  philosophera  appear  to  hare  taught,  that 
all  men  are  bom  under  the  influence  of  tiie  merit  or  demerit  of  actions  performed  in  some  prior 
state ;'  and  ttiat  the  preponderance  of  merit  or  demerit  in  these  actions  regulates  the  quantity 
of  each  of  the  three  qualities  (goonfis)  in  each  indiridual,  tIe.  of  the  quality  leading  to  truth 
and  consequent  emancipation,  of  that  to  activity,  and  of  that  to  darkness,  respectively  termed 
the  sAtwi),  ritjA,  and  tiim5  goonds ;  which  qualities  have  an  overwhelming  influence  on-the  actions 
andeffectaofthepresentbirth.  Kdpilftthns  describes  these  qualities  :  '  The  quality  leading  lo 
truth,  produces  happiness  ;  that  giving  rise  to  activity,  inclines  (he  person  to  seek  his  happiness 
among  the  objefts  of  sense ;  and  that  leading  to  darkness,  produces  insensibility.  The  first 
quality  leads  to  liberation ;  the  second  to  temporary  h^pineu  in  the  heareni  of  the  gods,  and 
the  last  to  misery.** 

.  AcGordiiig  to  this  system,  therefore,  men  are  not  bom  as  candidates  for  a  celestial  prize, 
or  as  probationers  having  life  and  death  set  before  titem,  every  thing  depending  on  their-cha* 

1  Foh'bf  Siiritee  says,  ■  Merit  and  demerit,  as  well  as  tlie  DDirersB,  ate  eteraaL'  p.  255,  Chyvlinii  says, 
'The  I'ales  of  uea  aitie  oat  of  wwks  taaYmg  no  beBinniiic,'  p.  KI> 
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raclen  and  conduct  in  tfae  presntl-  ttata ;  but  ihej  are  pUced  under  the  effects  of  activira 
irliicb  are  eaidto  Itue  had  no  begtoDing,  and  wbicb  r^ulate  tbt  qualitiei  or  compleiian  ot 
the  charactrr  m  entirely  a  to  remind  at-  of  wliat  ia  uid  of  the  doctrine  of  fate  according  t« 
Zeno  and  Chtysippua,  that  '  it  inpUti  an  eternal  uid  iaimutable  series  of  causes  and  «fi>?c(t 
.  la  which  the  deit}*  himself  is  snbjeci.'  On  this  point,  take  tho  foUowisg  authorities : '  Me* 
are  bora  subject  to  time,  place,  merit  and  demerit.'  *  God  formed  creatures  according  to 

tbo'  eternal  dettinjr  eosnectMl  witb  their  nierilorioai  or  erit  caadncf  '  God  created  every 
tluag  is  u  ioaeparable  connaction  with  tho  nerit  and  demerit  of  udoQC.'*  '  God  himself  is 
subject  in  his  gorerament  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  works."*  '  Some  say,  that  the  rery  bo- 
djr,  the  teaies,  and  the  hcvltie*  alio,  are  the  fruits  of  aotions.'i  '  Works  of  merit  or  de- 
nerit  in  one  birth,  uaiorally  give  rise  to  rirtue  or  lice  in  du'  ncit.*0  <  When  the  appoint* 
ed  periods  of  passing  through  the  effects  of  meritorious  and  eTiI  actions  are  expired,  the  8oi4 
will  obtain  emancipation.''  <  Birth  Is  an  evil,  for  with  birth  all  manner  of  ctIIs  are  raa- 

MeBted.'S  Seneca  says,  'Dirine  and  hmoan  aSairs  ai«  alike  borne  along  in  an  uresislihlfl 
cnrrent ;  cause  depends  upon  caose ;  effects  arise  in  a  long  succession.' 

Respecting  Ae  hnman  boig,  the-epiniens  of  Aree  dlstlngoldied  philosophers  may  suffice  : 
K&aadfi  says,  ■  The  body  is  composed  of  one  element,  earth  :  water,  light,  air,  and  ether  ire 
saiy  assistaats,'  page  438.  Kipili),  reapecttng  the  ori^o  of  bodies,  delivers  this  ^nion  ; 

'  In  the  tMat  of  that  nnirerse  sarroanfng  egg,^  which  is  ten  dmes  larger  than  the  fourteen 
spheres,  by  the  will  of  the  srif^^xistent  was  produced  the  st'hodta-shiir€rraiO,'  page  335. — 
'' Oaulng  the  rare  or  subtle  parts  of  his  own  lingO-shfirSriill  to  fall  as  clothing  i^>on  the  souls 
proceeding  from  himself,  God  created  all  animals :'   page  334.  Vdshisht'hfi  says,  '  Prom 

the  quality  leading  to  tnith  in  space,  arose  the  power  of  hearing ;  from  the  same  in  air,  arosr 
feeling  ;  in  fire,  the  sight;  In  water,  taste  ;  in  matter,  imelL  Fnun  the  quality  leading  to  ac- 
tivity nnited  to  space,  arose  speech ;  firom  the  SMse  In  air,  arose  the  power  of  the  hands ;  in 
light,  that  of  the  feet ;  in  water,  that  of  production ;  and  in  earth,  that  of  espuliiion ;  and  froca 
this  quality  in  the  whole  of  the  fire  elements,  arose  the  power  of  the  fire  breaths,  or  ^r  re- 
eeired  into  or  eu^lted  from  the  body.  The  fire  senses,  the  five  organs  ef  action,  the  fi»e 
breaths,  with  the  mind  and  the  understanding,  forai  the  embryo  body  :  a  particular  cembiwv 

I  GoatllmB,  jmge  W.  9  Bhri|foo,  pa^  »8.  S  DGkihti,  page  OB. 

4  Oibiia,  page  see.  s  OotttBmtt,  page  MT,  e  DtvBlfl,  p>f(e  S4S.  T  DtkkshB,  paire  241. 

B  GoBlttinfl,  page  41).  9  An  orphic  fHcmeat  is  preserved  by  AdieDigoru,  In  which  the  formation  ot 

the  world  ii  repreuDted  nnder  the  embins  of  an  en-  U  From  st'hSotS,  poss;  and  ibCricrC,  \to4y, 

11  From  lin|;ll,  atODiie. 
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^«  of  *hM«  tormt  Ihe  body  !>  it»  perfect  state.''  Plato  say*, '  When  that  priin^plo  whitb 
v«  Mdl  quality  is  mored,  and  scU  t^o"  outtor,  it  luUleigoes  aa  entire  ctuoga,  and  thoM  fonn* 
ve  produced  from  wUch  arises  the  direnii&ed  and  coboieDt  lyiteB  of  the  nnivene.' 
• 
The  vml  ww  coDiidoied  by  all  tbew  pUloMpbm  at  God.  Tbe  T^daitSa  were  of  o|pinioQ» 
dut  there  existed  no  distinction  between  sj^rit  and  tbe  kmI,  whilo  KitpUA  and  Pttftnjilett 
maintaiiwd,  thai  beadei  tbe  tool  there  was  no  inch  thing  aa  Spirit,  pnaarting  a  diatiaclion  at, 
the  same  time  between  the  Mul  u  liberated  from  birth,  and  aa  confined  in  a  bodily  state.  Tbose- 
who  made  a  distinction  between  the  soul  and  tfirit  contended,  that  spirit  aa  connected  with  the- 
body  waf  there  in  an  unmixed  and  IntaBgible  state,  as  simple  light  or  energy,  and  not  as  in  any 
respect  polluted  by  evil  actions,  tlte  painful  consequences  of  which,  in  a  sense  of  risery,  Ikey 
contended  were  conrined  to  the  aoul ;  and  if  in  any  part  of  this  work  an  idea  should  hare  been 
^ren,  that  the  Great  Spirit,  in  an  in^riduated  state,  ei^ys  or  endnrea  thn  fhiila  of  aetioai, 
except  by  its  confinement  to  a  bodily  state,  the  reader  is  entreated  to  sabstitate,  in  any  sack 
passage,  the  term  soul.  By  the  tern  j6Sri}  or  soid,  tlM  Hindooa  nndetstand  an  nacreatod  btring 
or  power,  separate  from  spirit,  Ae  subject  or  worali^per  of  s^rit,  which  l^ngb  indivldtsated 
has  one  lonrce  common  to  all  sonls.  KiipilA  aajtf '  some  Bsnintain  tbe  doctrine  of  the  in- 
diriduality  of  sonls ;  but  (bis  is  false ;  for  all  sonli  have  the  sane  vitality.*^  Jiavft  dgidies  llfe»' 
and  the  author  knows  no  term  by  which  to  identify  it,  bot  that  of  aool  in  a  lower  seaae.  TIm> 
soul  thus,  according  (o  some  of  these  sages,  b  dependent  on  sprit  for  all  its  power,  aad  under  . 
qiirit  regulates  all  the  motions  of  the  body :  to  tiM  sonl  is  also  ascribed  all  thv  merit  and  demari* 
of  actions.  The  scat  gf  spirit  is  said  to  be  in  tbe  brain,  and  of  tbe  soul  in  tbe  heart  ttraM 
taught, '  that  the  seat  of  t|te  soul  was  in  tbe  middle  of  tfae  bn^'  The  soal  li  ai«e  aald  te  fco- 
Sttbjec(>  i»  its  powers  and  actions,  to  Um  bodily  state  in  which  it  is- placed. 

These  philosophers  further  taught,  that  miinii,  tkfr  mimi,  and  bofdAoe,  the  mtdentm^Bug^ 
were  assistants  to  t)ie  spot,  and  not  faculties  of  tbe  spirit.  Thoy  conddend  all  liring  crea- 
•  tares  as  possessed  of  .souls  ;  tbe  soul  of  a  beait  bejng  the  same  as  that  in  rational  creature*^' 
that  in  beasts  being  only  more  confined  thsn  that  in  man.  '  AH  life  is  Briimbfl,'  says  Vedtk- 
Vyastt.  Archelaus  of  Miletus  tan^bt,  that  animals  hare  souis  which  differ  in  their  powers  ac- 
cording to  tlie  structare  of  the  bodies  in  which  they  reside.  The  Hindoo  sages  dutmgnished^. 
bowerer,  between  the  soul  and  animal  life,  tbe  latter  ofwtuchtbey  spoke  of  as  beingmereTital 
breath.  '  The  following  opinions  on  tbe  inteliectonl  part  of  man  are  fonad  in  the  Hindo* 
iPsgenk  9Paiet4a. 
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writings  ; '  Mind  cannot  be  the  source  of  life  and  motion,  for  If  this  bad  been  the  case,  trben 
this  power  had  been  pursuing  Bonelhing  else,  the  body  would  Bbtc  become  Inanimate.'f  '  The 
undenfandio^  though  not  the  cause  of  light,  in  consequence  of  itsneameis  to  spirit,  posieuef 
a  degree  of  radiance  superior  to  every  other  part  of  Miture.*'  '  The  understanding  receirei 
the  forms  of  things,  and  they  are  reflected  upon  spirit.  It  is  through  the  operations  of  the 
understan^ng  that  things  are  perceired.'S  '  The  ntiderstanding  is  without  beginning,  for 

aa  a  seed  is  sud  to  contain  the  future  tree,  so  the  uudentandiog  contains  the  habits  produced 
by  fate.'  *  Empedocles,  maintained  that  *  not  only  man  but  brute  animals  u«  allied  to  the 
diviuity,  for  tlut  one  spirit  which  perrades  the  unirerse  unites  all  animated  beings  to  itself 
and  to  one  another.  It  is  therefore  unlawful  to  lull  or  eat  animals  which  are  allied  to  u«  in 
their  principle  of  life.* 

Hartng  thus  brought  man  on  the  stage  of  action,  the  Hindoo  sages  point  out  three  modes 
of  religion^  the  lowest  of  which  relates  to  the  popular  certmonies,  and  the  fruit  of  which  will 
be  a  religious  mind,  and  a  portion  of  merit  afd  happiness.  If  these  religions  works  arespten- 
did,  a  residence  with  the  gods  is  prorais^.  The  next  mode  is  that  of  derotion,  the  blessings 
promised  to  which  are  comprised  in  a  dwelling  near  God  in  a  future  state.  But  (hat  which 
these  sages  mosteialted  was  the  pursuit  of  dirine  wisdom,  either  in  connection  with  ceremonies 
or  without  them,  by  discriminatior,  subjection  of  the  passions,  and  abstraction  of  mind.  The 
fhwt  promised  to  this  abstraction  is  liberation  qr  absorption.  On  these  subjects  we  have  the 
following  opinions  :  *  Future  happiness  is  to  be  obtained  by  deTotion,  assisted  by  a"  sight  of 
the  image,  by  touching  it,  by  meditation  on  its  form,  worshipping  its  feet  or  in  iU  presence, 
bowing  to  it,  serring  it  from  affection,' 4 c*  'Those  ceremonies  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  nature  is  obtained,  and  by  which  all  evil  is  for  erer  removed,  we  call  religion.*— 
*  Perform  the  appointed  ceremonies  for  subduing  the  passions  ;  listen  to  diaeourses  on  the  di- 
vine  nature,  fix  the  mind  unwareringly  on"  God,  purify  the  body  by  incantations  and  other 
ceremonies,  and  pursuade  thyself  that  thou  and  the  deity  are  one."^  « The  inferior  fruit  fol- 
lowing  works  is  happiness  with  the  gods.'B  ABhwolayttna  and  VedB-Vyasfl,  however,  pro- 
test against  the  performance  of  works  for  the  sake  of  reward  :  the  former  says,  '  It  is  improper 
to  seek  for  a  recompense  for  works ;'  and  the  latter  says,  *  Works  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  ba^in.'    Other  philosophers,  and  among  them  Shankflracharj-fl,  are  opposed  to  all  works  : 

1  GoiitBrnB,  page  sfo.  s  PBtBr^Mee,  ptgeVH.         "    I  KHpilB,  paffe  Ut.  4  Kipllfl. 
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the  latter  says,  <  Worlts  are  whollj  «ic)uded,  and  knowledge  alone,  raalizing  eveiy  thing  as 
Bramhii,  procnres  liberation.'! — In  direct  opposition  to  tbb,  Gitrgft  >ayt, ,  '  'I'he  man  who  is 
animated  by  an  ardent  dcTotion,  wbateTer  opinions  he  embiacei,  will  obtain  final  emancipa- 
tion.'^  Narftdi)  soggeits  another  waj  tS  beatitude  :  '  Reliance  on  a  religions  guide,  tinging  the 
praises  or  God,  and  abstraction,  lead  to  future  bleuednf^.'-*  All  these  philosophers  agreed 
with  ShutatApd,  that  '  The  candidate  for  future  bliss  most  renounce  the  indulgence  of  the 
passions.'^ 

Although  many  things  are  found  in  the  philosophical  writings  of  the  Hindoos  faranrable  to 
the  prai'ticc  of  religioas  ceremonies  and  to  derodon,  yet  the  ancient  system,  it  is  etidsnt,  straig- 
ly  recommended  abstraction  and  the  practice  of  those  austerities  which  were  intended  to  an- 
nihilate the  passions.  In  this  work,  wisdom,  or  rather  discrimination,  was  conridered  as-tbe 
most  effective  agent,  united  to  boditj'  austerities.  Un  this  subject  KdpilQ  thus  speaks :  *  We 
call  that  discriminating  wisdom  which  distinguishes  spirit  from  matter  according  to'thnr  W> 
ferent  natures :  the  immateriality  of  the  one  from  the  materiality  of  the  other,  the  good  of 
the  one  from  the  e?il  of  the  other,  the  Talue  of  the  one  from  the  worthlessness  of  the  other.' 
'  Nothing  destroys  false  ideas  so  much  as  discrimination.'  *  Erery  one  through  visible  objeCta 
knows  something  of  God,  but  abstract  ideas  of  God  none  possess,  except  as  discrimination  is 
acquired.'  '  Discrimination,  seeing  it  prevents  false  ideas,  is  the  cause  of  liberation.'^  The 
leader  will  perceire  ttial  this  discrimination  was  to  tie  connected  with  yogO,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  '  The  restraining  of  the  mind,  and  confining  it  to  internal  motions,  it  called  yogil.* 
*  Of  the  eight  parts  of  yoga,  the  firat  five  serre  the  porposeof  subduing  the  passions.*^ 'When 
the  yogee  renounces  all  assistance  from  the  upderstanding,  and  remains  without  the  eier* 
else  of  thought,  he  is  identified  wi^  Brttanhn,  and  remains  as  the  pure  glass  when  the  shadow 
has  left  it.''  The  exalted  powers  possessed  by  the  yogee  are  thus  mentioned  by  Putiinj61ee; 
'The  yogSwill  hear  celestial  sounds,  the  songs  and  coufersation  of  celestial  choirs."  He  will 
have  the  preception  of  their  touch  in  their  passage  through  the  air.'  '  The  yogee  is  able  to 
trace  the  progress  of  intellect  through  (he  senses,  and  the  path  of  the  animal  spirit  through 
the^rvet.  He  is  able  to  enter  a  dead  or  a  living  body  by  the  path  of  the  senses,  and  in  this  . 
body  to  act  as  though  it  were  lus  own.'^  The  happy  state  of  stoicism  to  which  he  it  raised  is 
,fhns  described  by  Kitpilh:    'To  a  yogee,  in  whose  mind  all  things  are  identified  a*  spirit, 

I  Pair.  sot.  3  P«ea«.  I  PagetM.  4  PajeHa.  S  Kopiitt, 

p.  Ml,  SZSandMS.  «  PStDnjilre,  pa^  184.  '7  V«JH-Vyattt.page3Tt.  B  Pjlbngarai 

Is  said  to  have  tMea  permitted  to  hear  the  celestial  music  of  the  sphere.  9  P^es  B86,  ISO. 
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wlut  ii  iafatuatioti  ?  vh&t  is  grief?  He  >ee>  all  thiogs  u  one :  be  ii  destitute  of  affections ; 
he  neitiisr  rejoices  in  good,  nor  is  offended  with  evil.^  <  A  wise  man  sees  so  many  false 
thing)  in  those  which  are  called  true,  so  many  disgusting  thingti  in  those  which  are  called  plea- 
sant, and  so  much  misery  in  what  is  called  happiness,  that  he  tnms  away  with  disgust.'  '  He 
who  in  the  body  has  obtained  liberation,  is  of  no  cast,  of  no  sect,  of  no  order,  attends  to  no 
duties,  adheres  to  no  shastrQs,  to  no  formulas,  to  no  works  of  merit ;  be  u  beyond  the  reach 
of  speech  ;  he  remains  at  a  distance  from  ^I  secular  coocsms;  he  has  renounced  the  love  and 
the  knowledge  of  sensible  objects  ;  he  is  glorious  as  the  antumnd  sky  ;  he  flatters  none,  he 
kanonra  none,  b^  is  Qot  vf  orebipped,  he  worships  none  ;  whether  he  pmctises  and  fallows  the 
customs  [of  his  country^  °t  not,  this  is  bis  character.'^  Still  PMfinjSlee  admits  the  puiiU- 
lity  of  this  abstractioo  being  broken ;  '  If  the  gods  succeed  in  exdtiog  desire  in  the  mind  of 
the  yogeS,  he  will  be  thrown  back  to  all  the  ettls  of  future  transmigrations.'* 

Oltthesubject  of  ifetKi,  these  philosophen  entertained  no  idea  either  just  or  solemn.  Shoo- 
liA-Sb£pbii  says,  ^Material  things  undei^o  no  real  change  ;  birth  and  death  are  only  appear- 
ances.'i  GouUkmn  gays,  'Some  affirm,  that  death  is  to  be  identified  with  (he  completion  of 
these  enjoyments  or  sufferings  which  result  from  accountability  for  the  actions  performed  in 
preceding  births.'  Others  call  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  sonl  and  the  body, 
death  ;  and  others  contend  that  death  is  merely  the  dissolution  of  the  body.'*  KQaadO  expresses 
similar  ideas  in  these  words:  'Religion  and  irretigion,  st  birth,  taking  the  form  of  the  under- 
standing, the  body,  and  the  senses,  become  muted  to  them,  and  the  dissolution  of  this  union 
isdeath-'B     . 

Of  trmumigmtion  tiiese  pMlosophers  thus  speak  ;  '  The  Impress  of  actions  [the  mart  of 
meilt  or  dement  left  on  the  mind  by  actions]  is  to  be  attributed  to  illusion.  Actions  per- 
fonned  nnder  the  influence  of  illusion  are  followed  by  eight  millions  of  births.'  '  He  who  M 
death  loses  the  human  fonn^  loses  the  impressions  receired  in  the  human  state ;  but  when  he 
is  bom  again  as  a  man,  all  the  Impressions  of  humanity  are  revlred."' — '  It  is  the  tUrst- 
produciog  seed  of  desire  that  gi»e«  birth  to  creatures.'^  <  Passion  is  the  chief^^usc  of  repro- 
duction.'        *  The  five  sources  of  misery,  that  is,  ignorance,  selfishness,  passion,  hatred,  and 

I  Zen*  imtiiiaedUt  wise  maa  *oidof  all  pauUmi  and  cmotiuiis,?iiri  capable  ofbeine  happy  in  the  uldsl 
*f  tortnre.—Platosayt.'Tbeardtical  pitiloiaphy  prodiire,  acoBtemplative  life,  in  whicli  tiie  miod,  t,cc.u- 
fnedon  meditatioiiipDrely  intellectBal,acqidresa  roeiablancii  to  the  Jivialiy.'  i  Riii>ilO, 

■page  H9,  S54.  S  Page  190.  4  Pa»e  U9.  a  Vug^  Ml ,  k  ie>>I*  4SC. 
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fear,  wliich  spring  from  the  actions  of  former  births,  at  fhe  moment  of  a  person's  birih  become 
swiiUnts  to  actioni :  the  existence  of  pride,  pusion,  or  enrj,  infalliblj  secures  a  birth  con- 
nected with  earthly  attachment.  Men  who  are  moved  bj  attachment,  envy,  or  fear,  become 
that  upon  which  the  mind  is  stedfastlj'  tixed.'  The  Pythagoreans  tanght,  that '  after  the  rati- 
onal mind  is  freed  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  it  assumes  an  ethereal  rehicle,  and  passes  into 
the  regions  of  the  dt^ad,  where  it  remains  till  it  is  sent  back  to  this  world,  to  be  the  inhabi- 
tant «f  some  other  body,  brutal  or  human.  These  ideas  were  the  foundation  of  their  absti' 
nence  from  animal  food,  and  of  the  exclusion  of  animal  sacrifices  from  tbair  religions  cercmo- 
■iet.*  'The  rational  soul,'  adds  Pythagoras,  '  is  a  demon  sprung  from  the  ditine  soul  of  the 
world,  and  sent  down  into  the  body  as  a  punishment  for  its  crimes  in  a  former  slate.' 

Liberia  ion  ^  ot  absorption,  was  thus  treated  of  by  the  Hindoo  sages;  '  Emancipation  consists 
in  the  extioctioD  of  all  sorrow.'^  '  Future  happiness  consists  in  being  absorbed  in  that  God  who 
is  a  sea  of  joy.'^ — '  Exemption  from  future  birth  can  be  obtuned  only  by  a  person's  freeing 
himself  from  all  attachment  to  sensible  objects.'  '  Discriminatini;  wisdom  produces  emancipa- 
tion.' 'The  V^danlti  teaches,  that  discriminating  wisdom  produces  a  iMorpU  on  into  Brnmhu  ; 
the  Sankhyii  says,  absorption  info  life.''  'Emancipation  is  to  be  obtained  by  perfect  abstraction 
of  mirtd.'-' — '  Liberation  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  divine  wisdom,  which,  however,  cannot 
exist  in  the  mind  without  wholly  extinguishing  all  consciousness  of  outward  things  by  medita- 
tion on  the  one  BritmhO.  In  this  manner  the  soul  may  obtain  emancipation  even  in  a  bodily 
state.'S— 'By  ascending  through  the  slates  of  a  student,  a  secular,  and  a  hermit,  a  person  will 
abuin  absorption.'^  '  The  practice  of  ceremonies  and  divine  knowledge  are  iwth  necessary 
to  procure  liberation.')!  'Absorption  will  immediately  succeed  the  removal  of  mistake  respect- 
iog  matter,  (wthe  value  of  material  things.'^  Pythagoras  thought,  that  the  soul  after  successive 
pwgatiMn  would  return  to  the  eternal  source  from  which  it  first  proceeded. — Chrysippns  and 
Qeuthes  tanglit,  that  even  the  gods  would  at  length  return  to  Jupiter,  and  in  him  lose  their 
S^Mrate  existence.  jAmftdAgoee,  a  Hindoo  sage,  however,  rejects  this  idea  of  the  extincllMi 
of  all  identity  of  existence  in  a  foture  staic :   '  The  idea  of  losing  a  distinct  existence  by  ab- 

1  ■  Souls,'  says  Plato, '  fre  senl  dowa  into  tlie  hnman  }>ody  ■■  into  ■  ippnkhre  or  priaon.'  -9  GoDtfimO, 
p.  en.  9  Vflsh)9htnin.p.»T.  4  K6pi1B,|ia<rM  221,321  and  an.  '  It  U  only,'  lays  Plato,  'hf  dlsen- 
gagbig  itself  froin  all  animal  psuJQiu,  that  tiii>  tout  nfinan  can  be  prepared  !•  rtlnrn  to  its  otlRiinl  babit»- 
tion."  6  POlBnjBlep.p.  888,  6  VHVVjasn.'p.  2S2.  T  Jounioer,  pngeSXt.  B  Bhf iB«o,  page SM. 
»  VribBtipttee,  page  3W. 
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Mrption,  as  a  drop  is  lost  In  the  ocean,  h  abhorrent  s  it  it  pteatuit  to  feed  on  sweetmeats,  btit 
BO  one  wiahes  to  be  the  sweetmeat  itwlf.'^ 

The  Hindoo  s^es  were  not  all  agreed  respecting  the  ditsoUUion  <tf  the  uwatrse,  or  in  what 
the  Greeks  called  the  periodical  revolution  of  nature,  or  the  PlMonic  or  Great  Year.  Knpiljiaad 
others  clearly  taught  that  the  world  would  be  diasohed  :  Kopilu  says,  '  That  in  which  the  world 
will  be  absorbed  is  called  by  lome  crude  matter,  by  others  illusion,  and  by  others  atoms.'* — 
Zeno  says,  *  At  this  period,  all  material  forms  are  lost  in  one  chaotic  mass  ;  all  animated 
nature  is  reunited  to  the  deity,  and  nature  agun  exists  in  its  original  form  as  one  whole,  cou' 
■iiting  of  God  and  matter.  From  this  chaotic  state,  however,  it  again  emerges,  by  the  ener* 
gy  of  the  Efficient  Principle,  and  gods  and  men,  and  all  tiie  forms  of  regulated  nature,  are  re- 
aewed,  to  be  dissolved  and  renewed  in  endless  succession.*  The  Egyptians  '  conceived  that  the 
nuiverse  nndergoes  a  periodical  conflagration,  after  which  all  things  are  restored  to  their  origi- 
nal form,  to  pass  again  through  a  similar  succession  of  changes.'— Joi mi uee,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains,  that  *  The  doctrine  of  the  total  cUssolution  of  (be  universe  is  not  just.'3  '  The  world 
bad  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end  -A  as  long  as  there  are  works,  there  must  be  birth,  and 
ft  world  like  the  present  as  a  theatre  on  whicb  they  may  be  performed,  and  the  effects  passed 
tbroiigh.'j  Goutiimu,  DAlubn  and  others  taught,  that  some  parts  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  or- 
der of  things,  were  eternal :  among  these  they  included  apace,  time,  the  v6dd,  the  animal  soul, 
the  primary  atoms,  Sic. 

Having  thus  carried  this  summary  through  the  Most  distinguished  parts  of  the  Hindoo  phi- 
losophy, the  reader  may  be  anxious  to  know  how  far  tbeie  philosophers,  thus  incessantly  con- 
tradicting each  oUier,  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  taught :  GontiimI 
eays,  '  Evidence  of  the  truth  of  things  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  senses,  by  inference, 
by  comparison,  and  by  sensible  signs  or  words.'s  Joiminee  says,  '  Tmth  is  capable  of  the 
clearest  demonstralion,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake,'^  while  KatyaydnQ  maintains,  that 
<  notning  it  certain  but  existence  and  non-exiBtence,'d  and  GoutflmQ  adds,  *  God  has  placed 
in  our  nature  a  disposiiion  to  err.'B  Arcesiiaus  ^taught,  that  every  thing  is  nncertaln  (o  the 
human  understanding.'  Protagoras  is  said  to  have  taught,  that  contradictory  arguments  may 
be  advanced  upon  every  subject ;  that  all  natural  objects  are  perpetually  varying  j  that  the 
senses  convey  different  reports  to  different  persons,  and  even  to  the  same  person,  at  different 

I  Fage£SS.  9  PajeStO.  S  PaKe2M.  4  Dknarcbos  maintained  tbat  the 

fanman  race  always  exiitc4.— Pberccydes  wss  o(  oplnon  that  Jupiter,  duration, auil  cbaos.wereelera^ 
i  Page  M3.  e  Page  SSS.  7  Pbj;c  232.  8  Page  3Sa,  9  Page  406. 
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ItMes.*  The  PynlionlstB  maintained,  that  the  inferences  vhich  philosopbers  hare  drawn  from. 
Ue  reports  of  the  seoses  are  doubtfol,  add  that  any  general  comparison  drawn  from  appear- 
Ucei  mty  be  orertumed  by  reaaooiDgs  equallj'  plausible  with  those  by  which  it  U  supported. 

From  all  these  qnobitfona  the  reader  will  percelre  such  an  agreement  between  the  philoso- 
phical systems  of  all  the  ancients  as  may  well  excite  the  highest  astonishment  The  Greek  and 
Hindoo  sages,  it  might  be  supposed,  ll«d  In  one  age  and  country,  imbibing  the  principles 
of  each  other  by  coDtiuaal  intercQurss. 

There  are  many  ojiher  remarkable  coincidences  not  noticed  in  these  remariu :  for  instance, 
the  Pythagoreans  taught,  that  after  the  rational  mind  is  freed  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  it 
assumes  an  aerial  »ehicle  :  this  vehicle  the  Hindoos  call  a  pr^tfl  shfiieeifi  ;— Pythagoras  thought 
irith  the  v6A%  that  he  could  cure  diseases  by  incanUdons ; — Epicurus  was  of  opinitm  tlat  the 
earth  was  in  form  a  circular  plane,  and  that  a  vast  ocean  lunwunded  the  babitAble  world  j — 
))oth  the  Greek  and  Hindoo  ascetics  concealed  Jhpir  ideas  respecting  the  popular  opinions  and 
worship;— the  subjects  controverted  amongst  them  were  substantially  the  same  j — their  modes 
of  discussion  were  the  same  ; — their  dress  and  manners  were  very  similar,  of  which  Diogenes 
may  afford  an  example  :  this  sage,  it  is  sud,  wore  a  coarse  cloak,  carried  ^  wallet  and  a  staff, 
and  made  the  porticos  and  other  public  places  his  habitation, 

•  But  aftM  all  these  efforts  of  the  greatest  minds,  Greek  and  Ilindoo,  that  .ever  were  sent  down 
to  earth,  how  deplorable,  that,  on  subjects  so  infinitely  important  to  man,  the  results  should 
have  been  to  painfully  uncertain  ;  and  how  irresistibly  are  we  brought  to  the  scripture  doctrine, 
that  human  wisdom  is  utterly  insufficient,  without  the  promised  assistance  from  above,  to  lead 
W  into  the  path  of  truth,  especially  as  it  respects  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  and  will. 

The  author  fliinks  he  awinot  conclude  this  part  of  the  introductory  chapter  better,  than  by 
inierdng  from  Barthelemy,  a  short  but  ?ery  animated  description  of  the  clashing  opinions  of 
ihe  Greeks  :— 

"  I  onedayfonndintheportjcoof  Jupiter,  some  Athenians  engaged  in  philosophical  discus^ 
«  sions.  No,  sorrowfully  exclaimed  an  old  disciple  of  Heraclitus,  I  ran  never  coritempTate  na- 
«  tnre  without  a  secret  horror.  All  living  creatures  are  only  in  a  state  of  war  or  ruin  ;  Ihe  in- 
ff  bahitants  of  the  »ir,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  are  endowed  with  force  or  cunning  only  for 
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"  the  purpose  of  mntual  penecution  and  destruction :  I  myself  morder  and  deroor  the  nliiat 
''  which  I  hare  fed  with  my  d-wd  haudsj  until  I  shall  be  deToured  in  mj  torn  by  tiIs  ioMcti. 

"  I  fix  mj  attention  on  more  pleasing  objects,  replied  a  young  follower  of  Democritnt.  Th» 
"  JIow  and  ebb  of  generations  afBicts  me  no  more  tlwn  the  periodical  succession  of  the  waves  of 
"  the  ocean^  or  of  the  leaves  of  trees.i  What  matters  it  tliat  such  and  snch  indiTiduals  ^pear. 
"  or  disappear  ?  The  earth  is  a  theatre  changing  its  scenery  erery  momenta  Is  It  not  annoally 
''  clothed  with  new  flowers  and  new  (rnils  ?  The  atoms  of  wKich  I  am  composed  will  one  day 
''  re-unite  after  their  separation,  and  I  shall  Teiire  in  another  fonn.^ 

"  Atas  !  said  a  third,  the  degree  of  lore  or  hatred,  of  joy  or  grief  with  which  we  are  aAected, 
<*  has  but  too  much  influence  oa  our  judgments.'  When  sick,  1  see  nothing  In  nature  but  * 
*'  system  of  destruction  ;  but  ?hen  in  health,  I  behold  only  a  system  of  reproduction. 

"  It  is  in  reality  both,  observed  a  fourth  :  when  the  universe  emerged  from  chaos,  intelligent 
*<  beings  had  reason  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  Supreme  Wisdom  would  deign  to  unveil  to 
"  them  the  motive  of  their  existence;  bat  this  secret  he  reserved  to  himself  alone,  and,  ad- 
"dressinf  himself  to  second  causes,  pronounced  only  these  two  words ;  Deatioj  ^  Reproduce  li 
**  words  which  have  for  ever  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

"  I  know  not,  resumed  the  first,  whether  it  be  for  dieir  Averaioo,  or  irith  a  serious  design^ 
« that  the  gods  have  formed  us ;'  but  this  I  know,  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  to  be 
"  born,  and  the  greatest  happiness  (o  die.*)  Ufe,  add  Pindar,  is  bat  the  dream  of  a  shadow  :^ 
*'  a  sublime  image,  and  which  depicts  with  a  single  stroke  all  the  inanity  of  man.  Life,  said 
"  Socntes,  should  only  be  meditation  od  deaA  fi  a  singular  pacadox,  to  suppose  that  we  are 
"  compelled  to  live  only  to  learn  to  die.  Man  is  bom,  lives,  and  dies,  in  the  nine  instant  y 
"  and  in  that  instant  so  fugitive,  what  a  compticatioi]  of  snfieriqgs  1  His  entrance  Into  life  ia 
"  proclaimed  by  cries  and  tears  ;  in  infancy  and  adolescence  come  masters  to  tyrannise  orer 
tt  him,  and  duties  which  exhaust  his  strength ;"  nest  follows  a  terrific  succession  of  ardnoot  la- 

1  Uinuier.  ap.  Stnb.  urm.  HB.  p.  9S8.  Slmonid.  ap.  eoiid.  p.  Sto  — S  Plin.  Hlit  Nat.  lib.  7.  cap.  SO.  t. 
I.  p.  411.  Bruck.Hist.  Fbjtos.  t.  i.  p.  1193.— S  Ariitdt.  de.  Hbct.  lib- 1,  cap.  S.  t  IL  p.  6U.—ilEM0p.  apt 
$t«b.  icrm.  IOC.  p.  Ml.— A  Plat,  de  Leg-  lib.  1. 1  ti.  p.  614.— 6  Sophocl.  in  CEdip.  CoIod.  v.  1SS9.  fiac- 
chjl.  et  alii  ap.Slcb.  term.  S6.p,iS0«t  Ml.  Cicer.  TdkhI.  lib. ).  cap.  48.  t.  il.  p.  S7S.— T  Pind.  inPjtUe. 
od.  e.  T.  ISO.— 8  put.  in  Phaedan.  t.  L  p.  61  et  «I.  Id  ap.  Coleoi.  Alcxand.  Stramat.  lib.  S.  p.  080.-0  S*' 
phsd.  In  (Edip.  Colon.  V.  UM.    Azioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iU.  p.  MS.   Teles,  ap.  Stob.  ap,  fiSt. 
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'*  boun,  oTerwhehnliig  cares,  biUer  afflictioii,  and  coaUcti  of  everj  IdWI ;  «ttd  lU  this  h  ter> 
"  minated  by  an  old  age  which  rendert  him  an  objeet  of  contemptf  and  a  tomb  that  consign! 
<'  him  to  obllTioD.  Yon  have  but  to  itndj  him.  His  virtues  are  only  the  barter  for  his  ncee  : 
''  if  lie  refining  from  one,  it  is  oalf  to  obey  the  other.l  If  he  awls  not  himself  of  his  experl- 
"  ence,  he  is  a  i  laid  beginning  erery  day  to  li*e  ;  if  he  makes  nse  of  it,  he  is  an  old  man  who 
"  bas  liTed  on!/  too  long.  He  possesses  two  signal  adrantages  oTer  other  aohnals,  foresight 
"  and  hope.  What  has  Nature  done  ?  She  has  cnielly  inpoisened  them  with  fev.  What  a 
"  foid  in  every  thing  he  does  1  What  Tarieties  and  iucongrnlties  ia  all  Us  propensides  and 
*'  projects !  I  would  ask  you.  What  is  man  ? 
I 

"  I  will  tell  yon,  answered  a  giddy  youth  who  entered  at  the  moment.  Then  drawing  from 
'*  under  Im  robe  a  little  ftgnre  of  wtfod  or  paste-bo^rd,  of  which  the  limbs  might  be  mored  by 
"  certain  striugs  that  he  stretched  and  relaxed  at  pleasure.'  These  threads,  said  he,  are  the 
"  paeons,  which  hurry  ns  sometimes  to  the  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  other.1  This  is 
**  all  I  know  of  the  matter ;  and  having  so  said,  he  immediately  walked  awa/. 

"  Our  life,  said  a  disciple  of  Plato,  is  at  once  a  comedy  and  tragedy  ;  in  the  former  point 
*'  of  view  it  can  have  no  other  plot  than  our  foDy,  nor  in  the  latter  any  catastrophe  but  death  j 
^*  and  as  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  these  dramas.  It  is  interspersed  with  pleasures  and 
^  with  pains.^ 

"The  conversation  was  perpetually  varying.  One  denied  the  existence  of  motion;  another 
"that  of  the  objects  by  which  we  appear  surrounded.  Every  thing  external,  said  thej,  is  only 
*<'deceit  and  falsehood  ;  every  thing  internal  only  error  and  illusion.  Our  senses,  our  passi- 
*'  ooi,  and  reason,  lead  ns  astray ;  sciences,  or  rather  idle  opinions,  force  us  from  the  repoM 
*'  of  ignorance  to  abandon  us  to  all  the  torment  of  uncertainty ;  and  the  pleasures  of  the  mind 
**  have  contrasts  a  thousand  times  more  painfal  than  those  of  the  senses. 

**  I  ventured  to  speak.  Men,  s^d  I,  are  becoming  more  and  more  enlightened.  May  we  not 
"  presume  that,  after  exliansting  all  their  wron,  they  wiU  at  length  discover  the  secret  of  those 
**  mysteries  which  occasion  them  soch  auiety? — ^Aad  do  yon  know  what  h^)penB  then  i  an.* 

I  Plat  In  Pbttdm.  t  i.  p.  eg. 

t  Herodot.  lib.  S.  cap.  4S.  Lib.  de  Mand.  tup.  Ariitot.  cap.  6.  t.  L  p.  Oil.  Lanan,  de  Dek  9yr.  cap.  io. 
L  ill.  p.  491.    Apn).  dc  Hood.  tic-*.  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  1. 1 11.  p.  M4. 

4  FUt.iiiFUIeb.t.ii.p.6a. 
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"  Evered  some  ooe.  Wbeit  this  secret  is  an  the  point  of  being  discovered,  nature  is  saddenly 
*'  Attacked  with  soaiB  dreadrul  diseaie.l  A  deluge  or  •  conflagration  destroys  the  nations,  irith 
<'  all  the  tnoouments  of  their  intelligence  and  Tanltf..  These  fearful  calamities  haTe  often  At- 
'^  lolated  OUT  ^obe.  The  torch  of  science  has  been  more  tlian  once  extinguished  and  rekind> 
"  led.  At  each  rerolntion,  a  few  Indiridnals  who  Itare  escaped  by  accident  re<nnlte  the  thread 
•*  of  genorations  ;  and  behold  a  new  race  of  wretches  laboriously  employed  for  a  long  series 
*'  of  ages  in  forming  theroselTes  into  societies,  making  laws,  inventing  arts,  and  bringing  their 
((  disCOTeries  to  perfection,^  till  a  new  catastrophe  swallows  them  up  likewise  in  the  gulf  of 
"  obtiTioD  [ 

,  *'  Unable  any  longer  to  sustain  a  conrersation  to  me  sq  extraordlnaiy  and  novel,  I  precipl< 
}'  tately  left  the  portico,  and,  without  knowing  whither  I  directed  my  steps,  presently  found 
«  myself  oa  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssos.  My  mind  was  violently  agitated  with  the  most  melanclu»« 
<'  ly  and  afflictiag  reflections.  Was  it  to  acquire  such  odious  knowledge,  then,  that  I  had  quit- 
**  ted  my.  country  and  relatioqs !  And  do  all  the  efforts  of  human  underatandiDg  only  seTe  to 
«  shew  us  that  we  are  the  most  miserable  of  beings  1  But  whence  happens  it  that  these  l>eingi 
*'  exist!  whence  does  it  tiappen  that  they  perish  ?  What  mean  those  periodic^  changes  whic^ 
"  eternally  take  place  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  ?  For  wham  is  this  dreadful  spectacle  intend* 
^  ed  i  Is  it  for  the  gods  who  have  no  need  of  It ;  Is  it  for  men  who  are  its  victims  f  And 
*<  why  am  I  myself  compelled  to  act  a  part  on  this  stage  ?  Why  was  I  drawn  from  non-entity 
"  witiiout  my  knowledge,  and  rendered  wretched  without  being  asked  whether  I  consented  to 
"  be  so  ?  I  interrogate  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  whole  universe.  What  answer  can  thej 
"  give  i  They  silently  execute  orders  without  any  knowledge  of  their  motives.  I  question  the 
*'  sages :  cruel  men !  They  have  answered  me.  They  have  taught  me  to  know  myself !  Thej 
**  hare  stripped  me  of  all  the  claims  I  had  to  my  own  esteem  1  Already  I  am  unjust  towards 
"  the  gods,  and  ere  long  perhaps  I  shall  be  barbarous  towards  men  1 

"  To  what  a  height  of  violence  and  enthusiasm  does  a  heated  imagination  transport  nsl  At  a 

ff  single  glance  I  had  mo  over  all  the  consequences  ofthesefiital  opinions;  the  slightest  appear • 

(^  ances  were  become  to  me  realities;  the  most  groundless  apprehensions  were  converted  Into 

<<  torments :  my  ideas,  like  frightful  phantoms,  maintained  a  conflict  in  my  mind  with  the  vio* 

(c  lence  of  contending  waves  agitated  by  the  tempest. 

Plat.  ih.  Hid.  t.  iti.  p-  21.  Ariilot.  M'teqr,  lib.  9.  cap.  It.  1. 1,  p.  MS.    Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  4SI,  Henclit. 
ftp,  C:i«m.  AleiF-  I'l*'  S-  9-  7>l-  Nut.  Fotter.  itiid.-S  AiiitM.  Metuph.  Ub.  U.  cap.  8.  t.  iL  p.  lOW. 
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^  In  tlie  mldit  of  this  storm  of  mrring  panions  I  Itad  thrown  myself,  without  percGifing  it, 
*<  at  the  foot  of  a  plane  tree,  under  Which  Socrates  used  sometimes  to  con*erse  with  hia  dbci< 
"  ptes.l  The  re<:ollection  of  this  wise  and  happy  man  seried  only  to  increase  my  anxiety  and 
**  deliriumt  I  called  on  him  aloud,  and  bathed  with  my  tears  the  spot  where  be  had  once  slt- 
*^  ten^  when  I  discorered  at  a  distance  Fhocus,  the  son  of  Phocion,  and  Ctesippus,  the  son  of 
**  Chabiias,9  Accompanied  by  some  yonng  men  of  my  acqu^ntance.  I  had  barely  time  to  re- 
*'  corer  the  use  of  my  senses  before  they  approached,  and  obliged  me  to  follow  them." 

The  Hindoo  at  the  hour  of  death  finds  nothing  to  support  him  in  the  System  of  philosophy 
knd  idolatry  in  which  he  has  been  edacited  ;  he  is  not  an  ascetic  who  has  spent  his  days  in  » 
forest,  and  obtained  perfect  abstraction  of  mind,  and  therefore  he  has  no  hopes  of  absorption. 
He  has  performed  no  splendid  acts  of  merit,  and  therefore  cannot  look  for  a  situation  in  the 
heavens  of  the  gods.  He  has  been  the  slare  of  his  passions  and  of  the  worid,  and  thereforo 
some  dreadful  place  of  torment,  or  transmigration  into  some  bmtal  form,  is  his  otUy  prospect. 
^-Howerer  awful  it  may  be,  the  author  has  been  surpriaed  to  find  that  the  Hindoos  at  larg« 
ii^Tono  expectation  whatever  of  happiness  after  death.  They  imagine  that  continuance  in  s 
!tate  of  bodily  existence  is  of  itself  a  certain  mark  that  further  transmigrations  await  Ihenu 
T  hey  say,  that  while  they  are  united  to  a  body  full  of  wants,  they  must  necessarily  sin  to  meet 
these  wants  ;  that  is,  woridly  anxiety  cannot  be  shaken  off,  and  that  therefore  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  of  faearen. 

All  this  load  of  ceremonies — all  these  serrices  to  spiritual  guides  and  bramhnns — these  con- 
Kant  ablutions— these  endless  repetitions  of  the  name  of  God— these  pilgrimages— tliese  offer- 
ings for  the  emaacipatioa  of  the  dead — all  is  come  to  (his :  at  death  the  man  is  only  a  tog  of 
wood  which  Ytimii  a  going  to  throw  upon  (be  fire  ;  or  he  is  an  ill-fated  spark  of  the  ethe- 
real flame  become  impure  by  its  connection  with  matter,  a  connection  which  it  never  sought, 
and  ieparatinn  from  which  it  can  never  obttun,  till  (horoughly  emancipated  from  all  material  . 
inflnence ;  but  in  endeavours  to  do  which  (and  these  depending  not  on  its  free  agency  but  on 
the  cmnplezion  of  farmer  actions)  no  aid  from  above  is  promised.  So  that  in  (he  origin  of  hii 
mortal  existence,  in  iu  continuance,  and  id  its  close,  the  Hindoo  supposes  himself  to  be  urged 
OB  by  ft  fate  not  to  be  changed  or  resisted  ;  that  therefore  alt  repentance,  all  efforts,  are  use- 
leu  ; — when  (he  stream  turns,  it  will  be  proper  to  row,  but  never  till  then.        While  he  re- 

»  Fkl.  ia  Pkcdr.  I.  iii.  p.  230.  t  Plut  in  PImc.  t.  i.  p.  7ii-  eL  T5«. 
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tain&  these  ideas  tberefore,  a  Hindon  can  nerer  avail  himietf  of  the  hetp  and  conioUtion  held 
out  to  him  by  dirioe  Rerelation.  It  is  of  no  anil  to  invite  b  man,  aalesa  his  views  on  be 
changed,  to  the  use  of  prayer,  who  firmly  believes  that  an  almost  endless  succession  of  trans- 
migrations inevitably  await  him,  and  that  in  these  states  he  must  expiate  by  bis  own  sufferings 
every  atom  and  tii^e  of  his  offences.  Sach  a  Hindoo  can  have  no  idea  that  the  Almighty  is 
accessible ;  that  he  "  waits  to  be  gracious  ;"  that  "  this  is  the  accepted  lime  and  the  day  of 
salvation  ;"  that  "  if  the  iricked  forsake  his  way,  the  Lord  will  abundantly  pardon  ;"  and  that 
"  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.'* — O  horrid  system  I  O  depto- 
Table  infiUoation !  Never  was  there  a  people  more  ardent,  more  industrious,  more  persevering 
ia  the  parsnit  of  secular  sdiemes.  Never  was  there  a  people  reduced  to  so  fatal  an  apatbj 
respecting  eternal  redemption,  au  apathy  brought  on  by  belief  in  doctrines  having  for  ihtit 
basis  an  aacban^og  necessity,  without  beginning  and  without  end. 

.  The  author  would  here  have  closed  these  observations,  but  as  many  of  the  remarks  scatter- 
ed up  and  down  in  this  work,  on  the  manners,  the  character,  and  nlontl  condition  of  the  Hin- 
doos, will,  he  fears,  appear  te  some  of  his  readers  harsh  and  over-coloured,  he  cannot  believe 
tbat  he  should  be  doing  justice  to  a  subject  so  important,  or  to  his  own  character,  if  he  were 
to  leave  these  statements  to  rest  on  his  solitary  tesdmony;  and  if  he  did  not  avail  himself  of 
the  powerful  name  and  unqaestioned  veracity,  of  a  gentleman  from  whose  testimony  there  can 
be  no  appeal,  and  who  has,  in  the  succeeding  extracts,  m  perfectly  canght  the  moral  feature* 
and  very  expression  of  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  as  though  the  whole  nation  had  sat  to  him, 
and  he  had  been  the  very  Reynolds  of  his  age.  This  testimony  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Grant's 
Obwrvationt  on  the  Slate  <^  Sotieljf  among  the  AiUitic  Suiijects  tj/*  GreiU  Britain,  particularly 
uithretpect  to  mnrab;  and  the  meant  oj  improving  it.  Written  chiefly  in  the  year  1791.— 
Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commfins,  to  be  printed  15  June,  J813." 

<■  In  prosecnling  the  proposed  inqniiy,  the  state  of  society  and  manners  among  the  people  of 
Hindoostan,  and  more  particnlarty  ansong  tb^se  who  inhabit  oar  territories,  becomes  ia  the 
first  place  aspedal  object  <rf  attention.  It  is  an  object  which  perhaps  has  never  yet  received 
that  dbtinct  and  particular  coniideradiHi,  to  which  from  its  importance  ia  a  political  and  m»- 
ral  view,  it  it  entitled. 

ftJt  has  suited  the  views  of  some  philosophers  to  represent  that  people  as  amiable  and  res- 
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jMcUble;.uid  a  few  late  tnTsUtn  bam  choicB  nther  to  plase  soaBioftAr traits  of  (heirclu* 
ncten  in  an  cngagtog  Ught,  than  to  givg  ■  jiut  delinsatian  of  the  whole.  The  genenlitf  how- 
tret  of  those  who  have  written  coaceniing  Hiadoitwi,  appear  to  hare  concurred  iq  affinninf 
what  foreign  reudenti  there  have  as  geoerallf  thought,  naj,  what  the  natiTei  thenuelvea  Irco* 
Ij  acknowledge  of  each  others  that  they  are  a  peopU  excoedingly  d^nved. 

*'  In  proportion  ai  we  hare  become  better  acqaainted  with  them,  we  hare  found  thii  deictip< 
tioo  apptic^le,  in  a  tense  bejond  the  conception  even  of  former  traTeller?.  The  writer  of 
thia  p^ier,  after  spending  many  jears  in  India,  and  a  coniiderable  portion  of  them  in  (he  io* 
tertor  of  oar  proviocos,  inhabited  almost  eHlirely  by  nativei,  towards  whom  whilst  aduow- 
ledgiag  his  views  of  their  general  character,  he  always  lived  in  habits  of  good  will,  is  obliged 
to  add  his  testimony  to  all  preceding  evidence,  and  to  avow  that  they  exhibit  haman  aatore 
in  a  very  degraded  hnmiliating  state,  asd  are  at  once,  objects  of  diiesteem,  and  of  commiae- 
ratioD.  SiscrtDiinations  in  so  vast  a  body  as  the  whole  Hindoo  people,  there  oiast  be ;  though 
the  general  features  are  very  similar. 

*'  Among  that  people,  the  natives  of  Bengal  rank  low;  and  these  as  best  known  and  form* 
lag  the  largest  division  of  ov  Asiatic  subjects,  are  held  more  particnbuiy  in  view  in  this  essay. 
The  Mahomedans  who  are  mixed  with  them,  may,  in  regard  to  manners  and  monds,  often  bo 
comprehended  under  the  same  observations ;  but  something  distinct  shall  afterwards  be  snb> 
joined  concerning  them. 

't  Of  the  Bengalize,  then,  it  is  true  most  generaHy  that  they  are  destitnte,  to  a  wouderfid 
degree,  of  those  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  the  secort^  and  comfort  of  society.  They 
want  fmth,  honesty,  and  good  faith,  in  an  extreme,  of  whidi  European  Society  furnishes  no 
'  example.  In  Europe  those  principles  are  the  standard  of  character  and  credit;  men  who  hare 
them  not  ar*  still  soticitoos  to  maintain  the  reputa^on  of  them,  and  those  who  are  known  to 
be  devoid  of  them  sink  into  contempt.  It  is  not  so  in  BengaL  The  qualities  themselves  are 
so  gemrally  gone,  that  men  do  not  Rwmd  thmr  ptatEomoa  In  leciefy  <^on  them ;  they  take 
no  pains  to  acquire  or  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  possessing  them.  Those  virtues  are  not  the 
tesU  by  wEleh  connections  and  associations  are  regulated ;  nor  does  the  absence  of  them, 
Jiowevcr  plain  and  notorious,  greatly  lower  any  one  U  public  eatuMtion^  nor  strip  him  «f  his 
G 
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mcqnaintuice.  Want  of  ttndtj  espedallf,  h  so  habitoal,  tliRt  If  a  fata  hu  truth  tv  defen^j 
ke  iriti  baHlf  fait  to  recar  to  falsho^d  for  its  lopport.  In  tmtten  of  intereit,  the  hm  of  Ij' 
lag  seems  lo  iMianl,  that  it  gires  no  provocatioa,  it  is'treftted  ai  an  eicnsable  indnlgeoce,  * 
mode  of  proceeding  from  which  general  tolerafion  has  taken  awaf  offence,  and  flie  practicA 
«f  cheating,  pilfering,  tricking,  and  inpoBlng,  in  the  ordinary  tibnsactidna  of  life  ar%  so  com' 
mon,  that  the  Hindoos  seem  to  regard  them  as  they  do  nataral  evils,  against  which  thej  will 
Mend  tliemselTes  as  well  a*  they  can,  but  at  which  it  would  be  idle' to  be  angry.  Xery  fla- 
grant  breaches  of  tmtb  and  honesty  pass  wttbont  any  deep  or  lasting  stdn.  The  scanda' 
loos  coodact  of  Tippoo  ht  recently  denjriag  to  Lord  ComwalUs,  in  the  fzce  of  the  World,  thd 
'existence  of  that  capltulattoD*  which  he  had  shamefully  broken,  was  merely  an  example  of 
the  naanert  of  the  conntry,  where  such  things  occur  id  common  life  ever;  day. 

**  In  the  worst  parts  of  Europe,  there  tCre  no  doubt  great  nnmhers  of  men  wh0  are  sincere, 
upright,  and  conscientious.  In  Bengid,  a  nan  of  real  Teracity  and  integrity  is  a  great  phe- 
nomenon ;  out  eonickftiiout  in  the  whole  of  hit  conduct^  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  OH  unknown  cha- 
ncter.  Erery  where  in  ttiis  quarter  of  the  globe,  there  is  still  much  generous  trust  and  con- 
fidence,  and  men  are  surprised  when  they  find  Uiemselres  decenred.  fa  Bengal,  distrust  b 
awake  in  aU  transactions  ;  barg^ns  and  agreements  are  made  with  mutual  ^>prehenMoni  of 
breach  of  faith,  conditions  and  securities  are  multiplied,  and  failure  in  them  excites  little  or 
no  surprise. 

**  A  serious  proposal  made  to  a  natire,'that  he  should  ha  guided  in  all  his  intet'conrsei  and 
dealing?  by  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice.  Would  be  regarded  ai  Weak  and  Impracticable. 
*'  Do  you  know,"  he  would  reply,  "  the  character  of  all  those  with  whom  I  ha.n  to  act  f  How 
*<  can  I  subsist  if  I  take  adrantage  of  nobody,  while  ereiy  person  takes  adfantBge  of  me  ?" 
Fronds,  deceptions,  erasions,  and  procrastinations,  in  ercry  line  of  life,  in  all  professions, 
perpetoally  occur,  and  forgeries  alto  are  often  resorted  to  with  IttUe  scruple. 

"  If  confidence  is  from  necesrit;  or  creduli^  «t  anytime  reposed,  it  is  cootidered  by  the 
other  party  as  the  season  of  harrest.  Few  will  omit  to  seixe  such  an  opportunity  of  profit. 
The  chief  agent  or  steward  of  a  landholder  or  of  a  merchant,  will  commonly  endeavour  to 
transfer  to  himself  wliat  be  can  gradually  purloin  of  the  property  and  the  Influence  of  his  prin- 
clpal ;  thb  agent  is  in  the  mean  time  preyed  upon  in  a  similar  way,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
*  Coinibetere, 
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bf  hu  dttpeadeoU,  especUIIy  if  prosperity  bu  rendsnd  lum  Iau  vipbuit.  Bat  suppose  hint, 
bjr  » ilow,  rilent,  aad  syitematic  porsuit,  to  lure  acenmuUted  a  Urge  fortane,  aod  to  lean 
it  an  hi*  death  ta  his  son  i  tli<  son,  rich  and  indolent,  it  in  torn  imperGepUbty  fleeced  by  hit 
domestic 

*'  U enial  verrAoti  vho  hare  been  long  In  place,  and  hare  even  erinced  a  real  attacliinent  to 
their  masten,  are  nercrtheless  in  the  habiLoal  practice  of  pilfering  from  them.  If  a  nephew 
is  entrusted  by  aa  uncle,  or  a  son  by  his  father,  with  the  maDagement  of  his  concern),  there 
is  no  certainty  that  he  will  not  set  up  a  separate  interest  of  his  own.  Wardships  and  exem* 
t^rships,  trusts  of  the  most  necessary  and  sacred  kind,  which  all  men  leayiog  property  and 
infant  children  must. repose  in  surriring  friends,  are  in  too  Qaoy  Instances  grossly  abused. 
The  confidence  to  which  the  Bengaleze  are  most  true,  is  in  the  case  of  illicit  practices,  on  wtuch 
occasions  they  act  upon  a  poin(  of  honour, 

*<  Eren  the  Europeans,  though  in  geper^  possessed  of  power  fuid  of  comparatire  strength  of 
character,  which  makes  them  to  be  particulari^  fe^ed,  yet  as  often  as  they  are  careleas  or 
credulons  in  their  tramactions  with  the  Pengaleze,  find  tb^f  they  hare  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  harpies,* 

"  Thnqgb  the  iaflueDce  of  similar  principle^,  power  entrusted  to  a  native  of  HIndoostan  sel- 
don  fails  of  being  exercised  tyrannically,  or  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  injustice.  Official; 
or  ministerial  em]^Loyma^ts  of  all  sorts,  and  ii)  all  gradations,  %k  gefier^ly  used  aa  peans  of 
peculation. 

"  It  hai  already  appeued  thaf  the  distribntipn  of  justicje,  whenerer  it  has  been  committed 

*  f  If  tbe  reader riionldbereailvcrt  to  the  many  large  rertnoM  which  are  bnini^t  from  India,  and  tbeoee 
i^er  that  the  EnroprjiiM  nuke  tbeir  d\td  pirt  i;oocl  there,  notnithstiiiidiDg  all  the  diehoneit  nrtific^  of 
the  HlDdoM  whon  they  are  obliged  to  employ,  he  maybe  uiwered,  that  aecordiDgto  the  judipnent  of  the 
pcnen  who  wril*4  Ihi"*  ths  Rre^t  nau  pf  dw  fortvoe*  now  ac^nirctl,  it  not  liy  any  mode  of  cxtorUon  or 
cxactlan  taken  oot  qf  the  pocket]  of  IndiTidnila.  A  comidertble  portion  of  it  is  derired  frum  the  ofiireB, 
niaries,  contimcts,  and  flmolamentt,  enjoyed  under  gOTemmeat.  Another  portion  from  commerce,  par^ 
ticalarly  foToiitn  aetinierec,  bi  which  EafojiaaubaTesapsrira'anteipriae,  oharutqr,  and  idTaolage.  Ami 
[fany  part  ii  obtained  by  forbidden  meani,  still  the  acquiiitioo  mayio  ceaeialbetraced  ultimately  to  wbal 
bitrictly  pnbllc  property,  not  the  property  of  private  indiiidaali.  llieie  allKiit  remark  a  are  tlirowo  out 
^worthy  llieconsideraliDDorifaMe  persoai,  who  witj^nt  examiDa^onoriqqniryisreaDttosiiipect,  that 
every  fortane  gained  in  India  ii  got  by  CKtortiim.  More  might  be  added  upon  the  spl  ject)  bat  it  wouM 
^t  Hit  t^  design  «:'  ll)e  pre|spt  w«4>" 
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Muativea,  whether  HiKdoos  or  Hahomedani,  has  commonly*  become  a  tnffic  in  venality  ;  tkr 
bett  cause  being  obliged  to  pay  for  lucceM,  and  the  worst  having  the  opportunity  of  parchai- 
ing  it.  Money  hat  procured  acquittaiioe  eren  for  murder.  Such  is  the  power  of  money,  that 
no  Clime  is  more  frequent,  hardly  any  less  tliought  of,  Uuui  peijury.  It  is  no  extraordinary 
ttiing  to  see  two  seta  of  witnesses  swearing  dkectly  contrary  to  each  other,  and  to  find,  u[ion 
a  minute  inTcstigation,  that  few  probably  of  the  eridences  on  either  aide  have  a  competent 
k]io\vle<lge  of  tlvc  matter  in  questioD.  Now  as  these  corruptions  be^n  not  ia  the  practice  of 
Ihe  courts  of  law,  but  have  their  origin  in  the  character  of  the  people,  it  is  just  to  state  then 
in  illnstraUon  of  that  character ;  for  although  the  legal  reforms  introduced  by  Lord  Comwallis 
will  purify,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  fountains  of  justice,  yet  the  best  administration  of  Uw  will 
Boi  eradicate  the  internal  principles  of  depravity. 

"Selfishness,  in  a  word^  unrestruned  by  principle,  operates  unikersally;  and  money,  the 
grand  instrument  of  selfish  gratifications,  m^  be  called  the  supreme  idol  of  Ihe  Hindoos.  De- 
prived for  the  most  part  of  poliltciil  power,  and  destitute  of  boldness  of  spiiit,  but  formed  for 
business,  artful,  ffi^l,  and  persevering,  tfaey  are  absorbed  in  schemes  for  the  gratification  of 


"The  tendency  of  that  abandoned  selfishness  is  to  set  "every  naa's  band  agafaist  every  Uan," 
rithar  in  projects,  or  in  acts  of  open  force..  From  violence  however,  fear  interposes  to  re- 
strain them.  The  people  of  tiie  tower  provinces  in  particular,  with  an  exception  of  the  mi- 
litary caste,  are  as  dastardly  as  they-are  unprincipled.  They  seek  their  ends  by  mean  arti- 
fices, low  cunnings  intrigue,  falshood,  servility,  and  hypocritical  obsequiousness.  To  supe- 
riors they  appear  full  of  reverence,  of  humble  and  willing  submission,  aad  readiness  to  di> 
every  thing  that  may  be  required  of  them  ;  and  as  long  as  they  discern  something  either  to 
eqiect  or  to  fear,  they  are  wonderfully  patient  of  slights,  neglects,  and  injuries.  But  under 
aQ  this  apparent  pasuveness  and  meanness  of  temper,  they  are  immoveably  perusting  in  their 
secret  views.  With  inferiors,  Aej  indemnify  themselves  by  an  indulgence  of  the  feelings 
which  were  controuled  before,  and  towards  depend^its,  especially  to^aids  those  whom  an 
•fieial  sitHation  subjects  to  their  authority,  they  carry  themselves  with  the  mean  pride  of 
low  minds.  In  the  interior,  and  by  far  the  most  numeroas  class  of  (he  community,  where 
aach  man  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  Ms  neighbonr,  the  native  character  appears  with  less  dil> 
*"  There  riMj  be  exceptions ;  Ibrahim  Ali  Ehaa  of  Benares  it  reiAoned  a  man  of  pTobitj." ' 
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^■e.  Th«  pMritat  haw  a  freer  nnge,'  ud  new  comequencei  m  mmi  M  YMolt  fhtito'  the 
Ubience  of  the  pthnnrj  * irtnei  of  aocietj.  Disconl,  hatred,  tbUse,  ilaoden,  injuries,  e6iU- 
(^Dts,  iDd  IttigatiDns,  all  the  efTects  of  selfishneu  unreatniaed  by  principle,  preTail  to  a  snr< 
prisinj  degree.  They  ovenprcad  the  laad,  they  come  perpetually  before  all  men  in  autho- 
rity. The  deliberate  malice,  the  fitUhood,  the  catumnies,  and  the  arowed  enmity  with  which 
the  people  pnraue  each  other,  and  sometimes  from  father  to  sod,  offer  a  rery  mortifying  riew 
•f  the  human  rharacter.  No  stranger  can  sit  down  among  them  without  being  struck  with 
iMa  temper  of  mderfrient  contention  and  animosity,  as  a  promineift  feature  in  the  character  of 
th»  tociety.  It  is  seen'lo  ereiy  Tillage,  the  inhabitants  lire  among  each  other  in  a  sort  of  re- 
pnlsire  state,  nay  it  enters  into  almost  erery  family.  Seldom  ■>  there  a  honshold  without  its 
interna]  diriaions,  and  lasting  enmities,  most  commonly  too  on  the  score  of  interest.  The 
Women  partake  of  tlits  spirit  of  discord.  Held  in  slarish  subjection  by  the  men,  they  rise  in 
fkirions  passions  against  each  other,  which  rent  themselres  in  such  !ond>  riralent,  and  inde- 
eent  railings,  as  are  hardly  to  be  heard  In  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

■t  nongh  ihe  Bengaleze  in  general  bare  not  sufficient  resolution  to  reot  their  resentments 
agaioat  each  other  in  open  combat,  yet  robberies,  thefts,  barglaries,  rirer  fHracles,  and  all  sorts 
•f'  deprsdstloni  whne  darkness,  secrecy,  or  mirprize  can  ^re  adrantage,  are  exceedingly 
CMamoB^  aad  kavo'becn  so  in  eiery  past  period  of  iriiich  any  acconnt  Is  extant  There  are 
caMM  «f'robbei«  and  thleres,  who  consider  themselres  acting  In  their  prc^r  profession,  and 
hmag  united  their  families,  train  their  children  to  it.  No  where  in  Ihe  worid  are  ruffiou 
more  adroit  or  more  hardened.  Troops  of  these  banditti,  Itis  well  known,  are  generally  em* 
floyed  or  harboured  by  tlie  semindare  of  the  districts,  who  are  sharers  in  their  booty.  They 
frequently  make  attacks  in  bodies,  and  on  those  occasion*  murder  it  very  common.  But  be- 
sidea  these  r^nlar  corps,  multitudes  of  indiridoals  employ  themselves  In  despoiling  their  neigh- 
lioun.  Nor  is  it  only  in  la^e  and  populous  places  and  their  ricinity,  that  such  violences  are 
practised;  no  part  of  the  country,  no  Tillage  is  safe  from  them.  Complaints  of  depiedatfona 
in  erery  qnarter,  on  the  highways,  on  the  water  as  well  as  the  land,  are  perpetual.  Thongh 
these  are  tlic  crimes  more  immediately  within  the  reach  of  justice,  and  though  numbers  of 
criminals  hate  been,  and  are  executed,  the  erils  still  subsist.  Doubtless  the  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  in  Bengal,  for  many  yean  under  the  authority  of  the  Nabob,  has 
greatly  aggtarated  disorders  of  this  natnre ;  bat  they  bare  their  origin  from  remoter  springs. 
Robben  among  the  Hindoo*,  and  frequently  thieres  also,  are  educated  fron  their  iafiucy'  ia 
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the  belief  that  their  profession  is  a  right  one.  No  ray  of  instruction  reaches  them  to  conTlnca 
them  of  the  contrary,  and  the  feeble  stimngi  of  natural  conBciance  are  saon  oTcrbome  by 
example  and  practice.  Besides  thii,  they  hold,  in  common  with  other  HiodooS)  the- principle  • 
of  faUlism,  which  in  their  case  has  most  pernicious  effects.  They  belierethat  they  are  d«s. 
tined  by  an  tnerilable  necessity  to  their  profession,  and  to  all  that  shall  befal  them  in  it ;  they 
therefore  go  on  without  compunction,  and  are  prepared  to  resign  life,  whenOTer  the  appwnled 
period  shall  come,  with  astooishing  indifference ;  considering  the  law  that  coudemns  themjliot 
as  the  instrument  of  justice,  but  as  the  power  of  a  stronger  party.  And  here  again  it  te  evl, 
dent,  that  a  radical  change  in  principle  must  be  produced,  before  a  spirit  of  rapine^  ikvt  amk 
rished,  can  be  cured- 

"  Benevolence  ha$  been  represented  as  a  leading  principle  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoot ;  but 

those  who  make  this  assertion  know  little  of  their  character.     How  is  it  possible  that-benoi 

Tolence  should  be  rigorous  where  justice,  truth,  and  good  faith  are  so  greyly  wanting  ?  CertaiA 

modes  indeed  of  distributing  victuals  to  mendicants,  and  a  scrupulous  abstinence  from  some 

sorts  of  animal  food,  are  prescribed  by  the  religion  of  the  HJndoos.    Buf  the  ostentatioos  dic- 

tributioii  i^  frequently  commutatiTe ;  an  offering  from  tha  gain  of .  iniquity  bestowed  on  idl6 

and  sturdy  priests.     And  tho.vgb  a  jliDdoo  would  shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  dirtict. 

]y  slaying  a  co\r,  which  Is  a  sacred  animal  among  them,  yet  he  who  drives  one  in  his  carl, 

galled  and  excoriated  as  she  often  is  by  the  yoke,  beats  her  nnmeroifully  fion  hour  to  houn,^ 

-withput  any  care  or  conside^^o^  of  the  coufeqitence.  Though  therefore  the  iostltntion  of  tha 

t«o  practices  in  question,  may  be  urged  as  an  argument  for  the  driginally  benevolent  turn  of 

the  religion  which  enjoined  them,  it  will  not  at  all  follow  that  indiridualsj-vho  in  future  ages 

perfonn  them  in  obedience  tb  that  religion,  must  ilso  be  benevolent ;  and  he  who  is  cruel  eren 

to  that  creature  for  irhich  he  is  taught  by  his  religion  to  entertain  the  highest  reverence,  girisfi 

the  strongest  proof  of  ^  unfeeling  £sp(isitton.     It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  they  are  strict 

in  observing  forms.    These  are  indeed  ^eir  religion,  and  the  foundation  of  iheir  hopes;  their 

castes  are  implicated  in  them,  and  in  tbeir  castes  their  civil  sUte  and  comfort.       But  of  the' 

sentiments  which  the  forms  would  seem  to  indicate,  they  ar?  totally  regardless.        Though 

from  the  physical  structure  of  their  bodies  they  are  easily  susceptible  of  impressions,  yet  that 

they  have  little  real  tenderness  of  mind,  seems  very  evident  from  several  circumstances.  The 

first  that  shall  be  mentioned  is  the  shocking  barbarity  of  theb-  punishments.    The  cutting  off 

legs,  hands,  noses,  and  ears,  putting  out  of  eyes,  and  other  penal  inflictions  of  a  similar  kind| 

lill  performed  in  the  poaisest  manner,  abundantly  justify  our  argument. 
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*f  A  Htnilar  dlipMhion  to  craelt;  is  likewise  shown  in  their  treatment  ofnuiqiuihed  e 
And  in  genenJ  a  want  of  sensibility  Tor  others  iS  « leiy  eminent  characteristic  of  this  people. 
The  apathy  with  which  a  Hindoo  riews  all  persons  and  interests  naconnccted  with  himself,  ii 
inch  as  excites  the  indignation  of  Enropeass.  At  any  rate  hb  regards  eitend  hot  to  a  very 
narrow  circle.    Patriotism  b  absointely  unknown  in  Hindostan. 

"  These  observations  lead  ns  to  another  striking  proof  of  want  Of  benevolence  in  the  Hin- 
doM  J  namely,  their  defictenry  of  natorid  affection.  It  is  admitted  that  examples  are  not  to- 
ry  nncommon  of  parents  who  show  mnch  tenderness  to  their  children,  especially  during  their 
infancy ;  but  instances  on  the  other  side  are  to  general,  as  clearly  to  mark  the  dispositions  of 
the  people.  The  followiog  fact  Is  one  ont  of  many,  by  which  this  assertion  might  he  justified. 
tn  the  scarcity  of  grain  which  prevailed  about  Calcntia  in  the  year  1788,  a  gentleman  then  . 
high,  now  still  higher  in  office  there,  ordered  faia  servants  to  bny  any  children  that  might  bo 
brought  for  sale,  (Tot  in  times  of  dearth  Hindoo  parents  frequently  sell  their  offspring,) 
and  to  tell  their  mothers,  that  when  the  scarcity  should  I>e  over,  they  might  cone  again  and 
.  receive  their  children  back.  Of  about  twenty  thus  humanely  preserved,  most  of  whom  were 
females,  only  three  wer6  ever  enquired  for  by  thdrmothen.  The  scarcity  was  neitber  ex- 
treme nor  long.  The  unnatural  parents  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  perished  from  want,  for 
each  received  money  for  her  child,  and  by  the  liberal  contribution  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Cal. 
eutla,  and  chiefly  of  the  Europeans,  rice  was  distribuUd  daily  to  multitudes  at  various  statiooa 
about  the  city.  And  yet  notwithstanding  this  facility  of  obtaining  food,  a  woman  was  at  that 
time  seen,  in  broad  day,  to  throw  away  her  infant  child  npon  the  high  road.  Moat  of  the 
slaves  in  Hindostan  (where  they  are  used  only  for  domeatic  services)  have  lost  their  freedom 
by  the  act  of  tbeir  parents.  If  the  necessity  is  snch  at  times  as  to  lead  to  thia  expedient,  is 
it  not  also  an  oecasioa  to  call  forth  the  warmth  of  parental  affection  t  Filial  and  paternal  af> 
fection  appear  eqnolly  deficient  among  them ;  and  in  the  conjugal  relation,  the  characteristic 
indifference  of  the  people  is  also  discernible  among  those  who  corae  most  within  the  sphere  of 
Eur^iean  observation,  namely,  the  loner  orders. 

«  The  domestic  state  of  the  betteir  ranks  is  more  concealed  from  general  view ;  but  from  the 
knowledge  which  is  acquired,  and  from  the  peculiar  usages  by  which  marriage  is  governed 
•mong  the  Hindoos,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  often  sweetened  by  generous  at- 
lackment  or  ntional  enjoyment.       Tbe  parties  betrothed  by  their  parents  whilst  mere  chit- 
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dren,  fransplanled  with  miodi  nncvltttated  and  ineipetienced',  from  the  mafenul  zenatia* 
into  one  of  their  own,  aaiteil  vhilit  reuon  is  itill  in  iti  infaDc;,  caa  gire  little  more  aecomt 
or  the  situation  to  which  thef  find  themielTet  thao  animals  of  a  lower  ipeciss.  Affection 

and  choice  have  had  no  inflaence  io  this  connection,  nor  does  it  often  happen  that  the  far- 
mer is  studied  and  improred.  The  parties  continue  pauixe  upder  that  law  which  first  brought 
them  together.  According  to  the  despotic  manneis  of  the  East,  the  husband  is  lord,  and 
the  wKe  a  serrant  j  seldom  does  lie  think  of  making  her  a  compauion  or  a  rrieiuL  Poly- 
gamy, which  is  tolerated  among  the  Hindoos,  tends  still  more  to  destroy  all  ratiooal  domea- 
tic  society.  The  honour  of  (he  family,  and  (he  prcserraiion  of  its  caste,  the  most  awful  of 
its  concerns,  depends  on  the  reputation  of  the  wife.  She  is  secluded  from  all  eyes  but  tboie 
of  her  nearest  relations,  and  the  most  terrifying  and  disgraceful  punishments  are  held  out 
agvnst  misconduct.  From  so  early  an  union,  and  such  subsequent  care^  Europeans  maf 
•oppose  that  order  and  decorum  reign  in  the  Hindoo  zenanas;  but  the  conclnsion  is  found- 
ed on  conjecture,  rather  than  upon  actual  koow  ledge.  The  profoiud  reserve  and  caution 
observed  by  the  men  in  their  condnct,  and  eren  in  their  conversation,  respecting  tlieir  fami- 
ly connections,  keep  all  foreigners  at  a  distance  j  and  it  is  to  the  liononr  of  the  English,  that  - 
there  is  perhaps  do  instance  of  their  attempting  an  imaaion  of  the  domestic  recesses  of  the 
Hindoos.  Dot  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  living  among  the  natives  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  see  reasons  for  apprehending  that  the  purity  of  the  female  character  is  not  al- 
ways so  well  preserved  in  reality,  as  in  appearance. 

"In  a  residence  of  several  years  entirely  among  the  natives,  the  present  writer  heard  so  m^ 
ny  charges  of  irregularity,  and  saw  so  many  disorders  among  the  inferior  ranks,  that  he  could 
not  but  believe  the  existence  of  a  gross  laxity  of  behaviour  and  principle  tn  this  great  bnu«fa 
of  morals,  in  tome  degree  at  least  reaching  to  the  better  classes.  But  the  disgrace  and  lou  which 
follow  to  the  fomily  from  the  proof  of  dishonour  in  the  wife,  are  soch  as  to  induce  the  parties 
concerned  to  hush  up  all  matters  of  that  sort,  and  to  take  (heir  revenge  in  Mme  tecnt  way; 
they  will  seldom  seek  redrem  openly,  unless  the  affair  has  already  become  notorious.  Accu- 
sations by  others  of  snch  contaminations  in  families,  are  very  common  among  the  lower  Hin- 
doos, and  scandals  of  the  same  kind  pass  among  the  higher  orders.  Enmi(y,  it  is  true,  msy  be 
supposed  to  have  its  share  in  these  charges ;  it  may  occasionally  fabricate  tbem,and  is  uBdoubled- 
ly  active  in  bringing  them  forward ;  but  that  it  should  always  invent  them,  and  should  p«r- 

■llie'private  apartment!  of  the  woBtea. 
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■emw  In  a  incceision  of  Inrentioni  which  experience  vu  ever  ready  to  diicrcdit,  ii  not  to 
be  coRceiTed,  The  (rath  is,  the  Hindoo  writers,  and  the  Hindoo  laws,  exprcta  the  wont 
opinion  of  their  women,  and  seem  to  place  all  aecnrily  fa  tigiUnce,  none  in  principle.  And 
indeed  what  fund  of  principle  can  minds  which  haie  received  no  improTement  in  education, 
and  in  which  reason  as  yet  has  hardly  begnn  to  act,  cany  into  a  premature  and  unchosen  con-- 
jugal  relation?  a  relation,  the  early  commencement  of  which,  t«  probably  to  be  asciibcd  to  tin 
apprehension  of  parents  for  the  conduct  of  their  children.  Imperious  dominion,  seclusion  and 
terror,  are  the  means  afterwards  used,  to  enforce  the  fidelity  of  the  wife.  But  opportunities 
of  guilt  are  not  want'ng.  In  the  hours  of  business,  men  arc  generally  at  a  distance  from  the 
retirements  of  the  women  ;  they  are  often,  and  for  considerable  periods,  far  from  home  ;  fe^ 
males,  who  are  the  great  instrnments  of  cormpting  their  own  sex,  are  permitted  access  to  the 
zenanas  ;  besides  llic  Hindoo  law  allows  women  4o  canrerse  with  Soneasjces,  a  set  of  ragrant 
devotees,  some  of  them  most  indecent  in  thetr  appearance.  The  consequences  are  such  aa 
might  be  expected. 

"  It  is  not  howerer  asserted  or  belieTed,  that  the  infection  of  depraTity  has  orerspread  the 
whole  mass  of  females,  many  of  wiiom,  doomed  to  joyless  confinement  through  life,  and  a  do- 
lent  premature  death,  are  ,  erhapi  among  the  most  inoffensiTe  and  suffering  of  the  Hindoo 
race.  As  to  the  men,  they  are  under  little  restraint  from  moral  considerations.  The  laws  of 
caste  impose  restrictions  and  fines  for  cficnces  of  the  nature  in  qaestion,  so  far  as  thai  disiinc- 
Nms  is  concerned,  but  leave  great  scope  for  new  connections,  and  for  promiscuous  intercoune, 
which  is  matter  of  little  si-niple  or  observation.  Receptacles  for  women  of  infamoos  charac- 
"-ter  ire  every  where  licensed,  and  the  women  themselves  have  a  place  in  society.  The  female 
dancers,  who  are  of  this  order,  make  the  principal  figure  in  the  entertainments  of  ceremony 
giren  by  the  great.  I  ndecency  is  the  basis  of  their  exhibitions ;  yet  children  and  young  per- 
10  ns  of  both  sexes  are  permitted  to  be  present  at  these  shows,  which  have  admittance  even 
into  the  piinripal  zenanas.*  Licentious  connections  are  therefore  most  common,  though 

subsisting  apiiarantly  without  that  intoxication  of  passion  which  hurries  on  the  mind  against 
conviction,  and  carried  on  without  much  concealment,  nay  almost  with  the, insensibility  of 
l)nites.  On  such  points,  the  Hindoos  seem  to  adrett  to  no  rule  except  what  the  law  enjoins ; 
there  is  no  sentiment,  diffused  at  large  through  society,  which  attaches  shame  to  criminality. 

^       •  "Lord  Corawallta,  food  after  fais  arrival  in  Bengal,  refmed  (e  be  present  at  an  entertainment  irf  tUf 
»«,  to  which  h«  was  Invited  by  the  Nabob." 
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Wide  and  fatal  are  the  effects  of  this  corruption  of  mwiner*  j  a  corruption  not  Btoppng  h«e, 
but  extending  eten  to  tlie  unDAtural  practices  of  tlie  ancieut  Heathens,  tliougb  in  these  the  Bfa- 
Ijomcdaus  are  itiU  more  aliandoned." 

1b  the  thirty- second  section  of  this  ch^ter  the  author,  after  an  Introductory  pftragrapb,  baa 
fiTen  a  lisf  of  Law  Treatises,  and  has  added  some  account  of  the  Laws,  and  of  the  method  of 
admiaistering  justice,  under  the  Hindoo  monarchs. 

The  nest  article  rdates  to  the  Astronomy  of  (he  Hindoos,  comprising  Introductory  Kemarks, 
*Iist  of  Dstronoinicai  works,  and  translations  from  the  Sddrj'ii-Siddhanta,  and  the  Jyotish-Tiit- 
w&.  The  account  of  the  Medical  shasfrus  is  drawn  up  in  the  same  order,  containing  Remarkij 
a  List  of  worlu,  and  Translations  from  the  raedical  writings.— The  state  of  medical  science 
among  the  Hindoos  is  so  deplorable,  aad  this  ignorance  is  attended  with  such  melftncboly  ef- 
fects^ that  a  greater  good  to  the  country  coi^d  hardly  be  afforded  tlian  the  establishment  of  a 
Medical  CoLLEQE  at  Calcutta,  for  the  tnslruclion  of  a  certain  number  of  natives  yearly  in  the 
true  principles  of  this  Science,  and  in  the  practise  of  medicine.  The  number  of  students  should 
be  large,  and  each  person  duly  qualified  should  be  furnished  with  a  certificate,  which  slioald 
be  an  essential  pre-requisite  before  any  natire  could  receive  an  appointment  under  the  Com-' 
pmy's  surgeons,  or  in  any  of  the  establishments  of  Gorernment.  By  suchtui  institution,  la  • 
few  years  erery  town,  in  Bengal  at  least,  might  be  furnished  with  medical  practitioners ;  and 
thousands  of  lires  might  be  sared  annually.  This  diffusion  of  light  on  one  science  also  would, 
no  doubt,  operate  in  a  very  beneficial  manner  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  natives  to  the  ra- 
]ne  of  European  knowledge  on  other  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  illumination  *ad 
comfort  of  the  country. — Similar  institutions  might,  in  time,  be  spread  all  orer  the  couatiy, 
Kndthns  the  bleisin^  of  thousands  ready  to  perish,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  population,  would 
be  tkowered  on  the  Biiti->b  goTernment. 

The  thirty-ninth  section  notices  the  works  on  Theogony,  (the  pooraniis,)  auil  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections  refor  to  the  workson  Religious  Ceremonies  under  the  head  of  TOntiiis,  with  ai 
Qst  of  these  treatises. 

The  anthoT  has  deToted  twenty>six  pages  to  the  Poets,  in  which  he  has  made  some  remarks 
•n  the  differe:it  kinds  of  Hindoo  poetry,  giving  Explanatory  Specimens ;  Lists  of  their  largei 
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PoMM,  of  their  Dramatic  Works,  of  their  imaller  Poemi,  S&tirei,  Hymni,  &c. ;  Truuladons 
•B  the  Seasons,  a  Dramatic  Piece,  and  a  Poetical  Translation  from  the  Ramaj'^Dfi. 

The  three  folloiring  sections  refer  to  Rhetoric,  Music,  and  Etliics.  Oq  tbo  Ia>t  subject  he 
has  given  six  pages  of  Froferhs  or  Maxims,  translated  from  the  Piinchti-TuDtni. 

The  forty-scTenth  section  notices  works  on  General  History,  and  contains  a  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  MfihabharfitCi ;  and  the  following  sections  to  the  end  of  the  Toturoe  relate  to  Geo- 
graphy, to  the  Military  Art,  to  wqrks  on  the  Arts,  to  Grammars,  Dictionaries,  and  Transla- 
tions from  the  SitngskritA  iaio  the  different  dialects  of  India. 


The  author  would  recommend,  that  a  Societt  sbotdd  be  fonned,  either  in  Calcutta  or  Lon- 
don, for  improving  our  knowledge  of  the  Hittorj/^  LUa'atare,  and  Mi/thology,  of  the  Hin- 
doos ; — that  after  loUecttng  sufficient  funds,  this  Sodety  sboold  purchase  an  estate,  and  erect  a 
Paniheon  which  should  receife  the  images  of  the  most  eminent  of  tht  gods,  cut  in  marble — 
•.Miueum  to  receire  all  the  curiosities  of  India,  and  a  lAbntry,  to  perpetuate  ib  literature. 
Suitable  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ofGcen  of  the  society,  its  committees,  uid  mem- 
bers, would  of  necessity  t>e  added.  To  such  a  Society  he  would  Tentnre  -to  recommend,  that 
they  shonld  employ  indiridaals  in  ti-anslations  from  the  Siingskriti),  and  offer  snitable  rewards 
■for  the  best  translations  of  the  moat  important  Hindoo  works.—  On  some  accounts,  the  metro- 
polis of  British  India  appears  to  be  most  eligible  for  this  design,  though  such  an  institution 
night,  the  author  conceives,  do  the  highest  honour  to  the  capital  of  Biitain,  crowded  as  it  is 
already  with  almost  erery  thing  great  and  noble.— The  author  recommends  an  Institution  of  this 
nature  from  the  fear  that  no  Society  now  existing,  that  no  inditidual  exertion!),  will  ever  meet 
the  object,  and  that,  tf,  (wliiih  may  Providence  pretenl]  at  any  future  period,  amidst  tho 
awfully  strange  c vents  which  have  begnn  to  rise  in  such  rapid  succession,  India  shonld  be  torn 
from  Rrilaiii,  and  fall  again  nnder  the  power  of  some  Asiatic  or  any  other  despotism,  we  should 
(liU  havti  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  her  former  greatness,  and  the  most  splendid  tra> 
phies  of  the  glory  of  the  British  name  in  India.  Another  argument  urging  us  to  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  Society  is,  that  the  ancient  writings  and  the  moaoments  of  the  Hindoos  aru  dai- 
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]y  becomiug  more  scarce,  and  nwre  difficult  of  acquisition  :  they  will  foon  irrecoverably  p«- 
rUh.  Should  the  funds  of  the  society  be  ample,  literary  treasures  would  pour  In  daily  into  tbc 
Library,  and  scarce  monuments  into  the  Museum,  from  all  parts  of  India.  And  if  it  were 
formed  in  London,  how  ioteresting  would  a  tisit  to  such  aa  establishment' prore  to  all  England, 
and  to  all  foreigners  visiting  it,  and  how  would  it  heighten  the  glory  of  our  country !  And  if 
formed  inGalcntta,how  would  persons  from  all  partsof  India,  European  and  natiTe,ahd  indeed 
,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  be  drawn  to  it';  and  how  greatly  would  it  attach  the  Hindoo*  to 
a  people  by  whom  they  were  thus  honoured.  By  the  employment  of  an  artist  or  two  from 
England,  alt  the  sculptured  monuments  of  India  would  loon  be  ours,  and  thui  be  earned  down 
to  the  latest  posterity. 
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PART  I.    HISTORY. 

CHAPTEK  I.       SECTION  I. 

AT  the  close  of  the  preceding  kulpu,  Visfanoo  was  sleeping  on  the  waters  of  the  de- 
luge, and  fi-om  his  navel  had  grown  a  water-lily :  from  this  flower  sprang  Brumha,  who, 
in  the  form  of  Narayunu,  created,  by  his  word,  Shdnuko,  Sonatiinij,  SonDndo,  and  Sft* 
nat-koomaru;  but  thiese  persons  embracing  a  life  of  austerity,  mankind  didnotpro- 
psgate  ;  in  consequeiue  of  which  Brumha  applied  himself  to  severe  austerities,  to  ob> 
tain  the  blessing  of  the  gods  on  theworkofcreation;andcontinuedthemfor  a  very 
long  period,  but  without  effect;  till  at  length  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears:  fromthefe 
tears  a  oumber  of  titans  arose;  his  sighs  gave  birth  to  the  god  Roodrn.    At  there- 
quest  of  his  &ther,  Roodra  continued  the  work  of  creation,  but  in  his  bands  itdrag- 
ged  on  so  heavily,  that  Briimha  was  obliged  to  resume  it  :•  he  treated  water,  6re, 
stber,  the  heavens,  wind,  the  simple  earth,  ri?ers,  seas,  mountains,  trees,  climbing 
plants,  divisione  ol  time,  day,  night,  months,  years,  yoogcs,  &c.     He  formed  Dok- 
sha  by  his  breath  i  MSreechee  aw)  Ctree  proceeded  from  his  eyes;  Cngira  from  bis 
head;  Bhrigoo  from  his  heart ;  ShOrmd  from  his  breast ;  Songkolpu  from  his  mind; 
PooKstya  from  the  air  in  his  body ;  Foolnhil  from  the  air  which  is  inhaled  into  the 
body;  Kr5too  from  air  exprfled  downwards,  and  Voshishfhu  from  the  air  which 
produces  deglutition.        After  this,  in  the  night,  he  assumed  a  body  possessing  the 
quality  of  darkness,  and  created  the  gianU;  then  assuming,  in  the  day,  a  body  pos- 
sessing the  quaUty  of  truth,  he  created  certain  gods,  and  in  the  evening,  the  prdge- 
aitors  of  mankind;  he  next  assumed  a  body  possessed  of  the  quality  which  stimu- 
lates to  activity,  and  created  men.      To  this  succeeded  the  creationof  birds,  cows, 

•  Wbaa»triklBjMiitr«toeitteprrpleji(jof[h»ecie«lonfbTOlolhediriMfiBt— ''UtthttebeluAI. 
•nd  (kert  wu  litht !" 
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horaee,  elephants,  deer,  camels,  fruits,  roots,  with  all  other  animate  and  inanimate 
substances,  forma  of  rerse,  &c. ;  yilksbus  also,  and  pishachos,  gundhiirvos,  upsuras, 
kinnaruB,  serpents,  &c.  toallofwhomheappointed  their  proper  work.  Ferceifin; 
however  that  men  did  not  yet  propa^te,  he  divided  his  body  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  became  a  female,  Shotu-Roopa,  and  the  other  a  male,  Swayambhoova.* 

The  earth  still  remained  covered  by  the  waters,t  and  Swayumbhoovii,  anxious  to 
obtain  its  emersion,  addressed  himself  to  the  powers  above.  As  the  first  act  of  divine 
fovour,  he  obtained  a  boat,  containing  the  vedus,  into  which  he,  together  with  his 
wife,  and  UKrktt  and  Markundeyn,  two  sages  who  had  survived  the  deluge,  enter- 
ed; they  boundthe  vessel  to  the  fins  ofafish,(an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo,)  and  thea 
prayed  toBrdmha  for  the  emersion  of  the  earth.  As  the  reward  of  their  devotions, 
Vishnoo,  assuming  the  form  of  the  boar,  with  his  tusks  drew  the  earth  from  the  wa- 
ters, and  fixed  it,  according  to  some  shastrosjj  on  the  thousand  heads  of  the  serpent- 
god  Oniinta ;  while  others  declare,^  that  it  remains  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  invi- 
sible hand  of  God. 

I  know  not  where  to  introduce  better  than  in  this  place  the  following  description 
of  the  earth  :  The  earth  is  circular  andflat,  like  the  flower  of  the  water-lily  in  which 
the  petals  project  beyond  each  other;  its  circumference  is  4,000,000,000  of  miles.  In 
tJie  centre  is  mounrSoomfiroo,  ascending  600,000  miles  from  the  surfiice  of  the  earth, 
and  descending  128,000  below  it.  It  is  128,000  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and 
SS6,000  wide  at  the  top.  On  this  mountain  ore  the  heavens  of  Vishnoo,  Shiva,  Indru, 
Ugnee,Y&mti,Noirita,  Voroonn,  Vayoo,  Kooverfi,  Eesho,  and  other  gods.  The 

clouds  ascend  toabout  one  third  the  heighth  of  the  mountain.  At  its  base,  are  the 
mountains  Mnndnrii,  Gundhu-madunu,  Vipoolii,  and  Sooparshwfi ;  on  each  of  which 
grows  a  tree  8,800  miles  high.  On  each  side  of  the  mountain  are  several  countries 
divided  by  ranges  of  mountains,  the  farthermost  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  salt  sea. 


•  SeetheKoonnflpooranB. 

^  H  o.>j  «fm  ufmccoant.ble.  th.t  BrBitib>  did  DOt  Gnt  ™iie  th*  Mrth,  sod  ihcn  crral-  «hf  '"""''^' 
wereWMcupjlijbullbeHiDdoohiWorianideclBrt.tballheworkofcrealiwiwiuperfoniifd  inonfofihcWf"- 
ErhM»Mii,o«toochedbjlhewaler>oftb«deliise,aDdlhalthetr«HBre(w«re«fltriiaTdilrldoirnlotbee»rtfc. 

tTitpaoraoasaadpocacalworU.  ^  The  wtiWrBflheSiarjB-V.ddlmriB.JUidotheraafroDODieT*. 
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All  th«se  countries  are  called  Jumboo-dweepu.  The  Hindoo  ^ograpbers  furtliA 
add,  that  bejond  this  sea,  are  six  other  seas  dividing  from  each  other,  in  a  circular 
form,  six  other  countries,  as  Flnkshu-dweepu,  surro  unded  by  Ikshoo,  the  sea  of  su- 
gar-cane juice;  Shalmola-dweepit,  hy  Soora,  the  sea  of  spirituous  liquors;  Kooshii- 
dweipu,brGhiitn,theseaofclarified  butter;  KroDncfaii-dweepu,  by  Dudbee,  theeea 
of  curds;  Shaka-dw^iJ,  by  Doogdii,  the  seaofmilk;  and  Poosbkuril-dweepD,  by 
■JalamiiTa,  a  sea  of  sweet  water.  Beyond  all  these  countries  and  their  circular  seas 
jaa  country  of  gold,  as  lai^as  the  rest  of  the  earth ;  then  a  circular  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  Loka-loka ;  and  then  the  land  of  darkness^  or  bell.* 

To  this  description  may  be  added  the  situation  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  The  fir- 
mament is  of  equal  dimensions  with  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  earth  is  800,000 
jnilee  distant  from  the  sun,  the  space  between  which  is  called  BhooTor-loho,  and  is 
the  residence  of  the  siddhos.t  The  distance  from  the  sun  to  the  moon  is  800,000 
miles.  At  the  total  wane  of  the  moon,  this  planet  is  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the 
«un,  by  which  the  light  of  the  moon  is  prevented  from  descendijig  to  the  earth.  The 
distance  from  the  moon  to  the  constellations,  still  ascending,  is  800,000  miles. 
1,600,000  miles  above  this,  is  the  planet  Mercury  (Boodhfl)  ;  1,600,000  miles 
above  Mercury,  is  Tenus  (Sbookril).  1,600,000  miles  above  Mercury,  is  Mars 
(MongolD.)  At  the  same  distance,  ascending,  is  Jiipiter  (Vrihus-putee) ;  1,600,000 
miles  beyond  bim,  is  Saturn  (Shlinee) ;  and  800,000  miles  above  Saturn  is  Ursa  ma- 
jor, the  seven  principal  stars,  the  heavens  of  seven  risbees;  j:  800,000  miles  above 
these  is  Dhroovn,  the  polar  star.  The  space  from  the  sun  to  Dhroovu,  is  called 

Sm^-loku.  At  the  destruction  of  the  world,  the  earth,  and  every  thing  between  it 
andthis  star,  is  destroyed.  8,000,000  miles  above  Dhroovn,  the  chief  gods  reside. 
Beyond  this,  is  the  residence  of  the  sons  of  Briimlut,  ascending  16^000,000  of  miles. 
Still  higher,  3,S0O,0GO  miles,  is  the  residence  of  the  regents  of  the  quarters  afid  other 
sons  of  Brnmha.  The  highest  elevation,  the  residence  of  Bromha,  is  4,800,000 
miles  above  the  last-mentioned  heaven.^  Some  affirm,  that  all  these  regions  also 
are  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  world. 
'•SeetbeMBrkBndfyBpooraaaandShric-bhasBtKIB.  t  Araceof  deni-godi.         1  Canonized  laiib. 

^SeetheBruiha^aoniiifl. 
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Descending  now  to  the  earth,  let  us  pursue  the  course  marked  by  the  pooraouSi 
and  trace  the  progress  of  human  ereots  as  laid  down  in  these  writings  : 

SwayambhooTu,  From  the  vedos  found  in  the  boat,  formed  the  work  known  at  pre- 
sent by  his  name,*  and  governed  the  world  by  thelawswhichhehad  thus  compiled. 
After  some  timej  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  devotion,  and  placed  his  eldest  son 
Friya-rratu  on  the  throne,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Vishwii-karma,  the  Hindoo 
Vulcan,  by  whom  be  had  thirteen  sons,  and  one  daughter.  Six  sons  embi-aced  an 
ascetic  life,  and  the  others  governed  the  seven  divisions  of  the  earth  under  their  &- 
ther,  who  gave  Plnksha-dweepu  to  M6dha-tit'hee ;  Kooshn  to  Jyotishman  ;  Kroun- 
«ha  to  Dyootiman;  Shaku  toBhavyu;  Pooshknrii  to  Suvola;  ShalmKlo  to  Yapoosh- 
man,  and  Jambooto  Agnidhrti.  After  reigning  1,900,000,000  years,  Priyfl-vratii  plac- 
ed his  youngest  brother  Ootunn-pado  over  his  seven  sons^  abandoned  the  world, 
and,  by  the  power  of  devotion,  obtained  celestial  happiness.  Oottano-padu  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Druvii,  who  reigned  36,000  years,  and  then  had  a  separate  heaven 
assigned  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  virtues.  Ootkalo,  the  son  of  Drava,  reigned  a 
short  time,  and  then  embraced  the  life  of  an  ascetic ;  his  son  Vatsttro  had  five  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Pooshparnna,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  was  followed  by  bis 
eldest  son  Vyooshta.  His  son  ChnkshooshO,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  was  exalted  to 
thestateofamiinoo,  end  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  OolmSSkhu,  the  eldest  of 
his  eleven  tons.  After  him  reigned  Urge,  whose  son  V^nn  was  so  abandoned,  that  his 
fither,  through  grie^  renounced  the  world,  and  retired  to  a  forest.  Y^o  forbad  the 
exerciaeofalltheofScesofreltgion,  and  directed  that  worship  should  be  paid  to  him 
alone ;  but  being  cursed  by  Doorvaao,  and  other  sages,  he  died.  The  kingdom  being 
left  without  a  sovereign,  the  sages  produced  &om  the  dead  body  of  V6aa  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter  :  the  son's  name  was  Prit'hoo,  who  is  spoken  of  as  the 
first  Hindoo  kiitgj  those  who  had  preceded  him  being  considered  rather  as  patriarchs 
than  kings.  Prit'hoo  divided  his  kingdom  into  separate  provinces,  taught  his  subjects 
the  use  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  &c.  and  raised  his  empire  to  the  highest  state 
of  prosperity.  At  length,  having  performed  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse  one  hundred 
times,  he  placed  his  son  Vijitashwiif  on  the  throne,  and,  entering  a  forest,  obtained 
celestial  happiness.  Ubhidhann,  the  next  monarch,  had  six  sons :  the  eldest,  Yrishn- 
dii,  who  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  marriedthe  daughter  of  the  sea,  and  was  famous 

■  ne  loKIMtn  of  Mtooo.     t  TUi  mh  conqaereJ  ladrO,  tbe  kiof  «r  hrareD,  nd  besce  obuined  tkli  wma. 
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for  his  r«%ioa9  austerities.  His  ten  sons  bad  all  one  name,  Pruch^ta;  were  all  mar- 
ried to  (Hie  female ;  and  all  reigned  at  once ;  their  son  Ddksha  was  the  last  of  the 
ra«e  ofOottann-padn.  After  the  extinction  of  this  race,  the  seven  sons  of  Priyo- 
Trata  governed  alone  the  kingdoms  which  had  been  assigned  to  them. 

M^dhatit'hee,  the  sovereign  of  Plakshu,  h^d  seven  sons,  Shantabbaju,  Shishiro, 
'  Soolihodayli,  Nundo,  Shivd,  Ksb^mokii,  and  Dbroova.  He  divided  his  territories  in- 
to seven  parts,  which  were  dbUnguisbed  by  the  names  of  his  sons,  to  whom  he  had 
assigned  them;  thej  were  separated  by  seven  chains  of  mountains,  called  Gom^da, 
Chondrii,  Narndo,  Doondoobhee,  Somoko,  Soomiina,and  Voibhrajti;  and  by«even 
rivers,  Unootijpta,  ShikhS,  Vipasha,  Tridiva,  Krumoo,  Prtisrita  and  Sookrita. 

Vnpooshmana  had  also  seven  sons,  Shw^to,  RohittI,  Jeemooto,  HuritB,  Voidyoo- 
tu,  ManusS,  and  SoopriibhD,  among  whom  he  also  divided  his  kingdom,  which  con- 
tained \he  same  number  V>fmoantains,  rivers,  &c.  as  that  ofhis  brother.  The  bram- 
bans  in  these  countries  were  light  coloured ;  the  kshetriyos,  red ;  the  voishyas,  yel- 
low, and  the  shoodrQB,  (as  might  be  expected)  black. 

The  sovereigns  of  Kooshn,  Krounchu,  and  Shakii,  had  each  seven  sons,  among 
whom  they  divided  their  kingdoms,  which  Vere  separated  by  seven  mountains  and 
seven  rivers,  like  the  other  dweSpas. 

In  these  five  dweepus  the  manners  of  the  treta-yoogQ  always  prevail;  the  people 
live  to  the  age  of  5000  years ;  nor  do  they  flien  die  through  disease,  which  is  unknown 
in  these  regions.  Beside  men  and  giants,  gods,  celestial  choiristers,  satyrs,  &c.  re- 
side here. 

Shnvulo  had  two  sons,  Muhav^ta  and  Dhatiikee.  His  kingdom  was  divided  by 
a  circular  chain  of  mountains,  400,000  miles  high.  The  eldest  son  obtained  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  it :  his  subjects  lived  lOjOOOyears ; 
were  of  one  cast,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  virtue :  in  short,  they  were  equal 
to  the  gods.  They  worshipped  God  only  in  the  mind. 
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A^eSdhriiiliTiiifed  Jamboo-dweep'i  into  nins  parts,  and  distrtbiitMl  them  among  liii 
Dine  sons  born  ofa  celestial  courtezan,  viz.  Nabhee,  Kingpoorooshu,  Httree^  Roo- 
roo,  HiruDDitiya,  Ru  m^uku,  llarrito,  Bhodru-ghivn  and  Kctoomala.  These  nine  sons 
married  the  nine  daughters  of  Soomeroo.  Nabhee,  whose  historr  we  sbal)  Doir 
trace,  bad  a  son  named  Rishiibhu,  who  married  Joyiintee,  a  virgin  presented  to  him 
hj  theking  of  heaven,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  hundred  eons,  eigfaty-two  of  whom  be- 
came bramhnns,  and  nine  hermits.  Theothernine  wereBhnrntu,  Koosha-viirttu, 
Ilaviirttti,  Miilnjii,  K^tuoraaln,  Bhadru>senn,  Indrii-sprik,  Vidnrbhii,  and  Keikiita. 
Rishuvii  divided  his  kingdom  into  nine  parts,  but  gave  the  whole  to  his  eldest  son 
Bhnrutu;  who  however,  retaining  the  nominal  supremacy  in  his  own  bands,  gave 
eiglit  parts  to  his  brethren,  while  he  governed  only  one  part,  which  received  the 
nameofBhariitii-vurshii,  or  the  country  of  Bhanitn,  and  embraced  the  whole  of 
India  from  the  Himalijyii  mountains  to  the  sea. 


Detcriptioa  of  India.* 

In  the  centre  are  Motsyo,  Kuormfikntri,  Koolya,  KashS,+  Cyodhya.t  Cfhiirva, 
Kolingii,  Miisuku,  Vrika,  Mcdiimalrii,  Mandiivyn,  Shalln,  Pashiikri,  Oojjihano,  Vnt- 
su,  Kamyo,  Khyatii,  Yamoonii,  Mddliyu-saroyootii,  Shoornsenii,  Mat'hoorti,^  Dhiir- 
marfinyfi,  Jyotishiku,  Shounigreevu,  Goohii,  Shiika,  Voidehii,  Panchala,  Srmkito, 
Kiinkiimarootri,  KalakSotS,  PashilndiijKapisht'huka,  Kooroo,  yahyn,  Oodooswuru, 
Junu,  and  Hastina.[|  , 

In  the  east  are,  Chandro-poorH,  Khnsii,  MogadhB,  Shivee,  Moit'hila,*  Badrino- 
dnntoorii,  Prag-jyotishii,+  PoorooshadrikS,  Poornotkatu,  Bhudrn-gourii,  Oodnyo, 
KashayiJ,  Mentiku,  Umbuabt'hu,  Tamiiliptii,  Ekpadapu,  and  YDrdhamana. 

Inthesouth-eastare,  BtlngH,J  JfifhiirH,  MSoIitkn,  Chcd^-e,  Oorvn-kantK,  Andh- 

rn,^  Vindhyu,  Vidiirbhu,  NarikiSla,  Dhurrati-dweepn,  Ilika,  Vyaghrn-grSvo,  Troi- 

•  See  tbe  MftrkBndSjO  poDranQ.  +  Beimm.  X  RainB'i  espilal.  OocJe.  S  KriihoHV 

capital.  f  A  place  aear  Delhi.  •  jenGk-pDOTB.  t  AtMin.  t  Bengal.  S  Telinga. 
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poora,  NUhndha,  KutakaafhoSoii,  DoaharnnD,  Hariktt,  Nando,  Kakola,  Ulokaj  and 

Ynrnashllvaril. 

In  the  soutb  are,  Lanka,*  Karajinp^.  Kcliko,  Niknto,  MfUayii,f  D.arddooru, 
Korkotuku,  Bhrigookukshii,  Kongng)l,(  ShiiTara,  Venna,  UTSfltee,  DaeD-poor&,  Ma» 
faeekrito,  Krimatri,^  Gonodfi,  Chitro-Kogtii,  Cholii,  Kotiigiree,  Krouncbu,  Jotadborn, 
NasikTi,  Yojonu,  Voidoor^u,  K0I6,  Charmti-puttD,  Guna-rajj'n,  Krisbuil,  Gouro, 
RUhfibha,  StngbalD,  Kancbee,  Trilingo,!  Koonjurn,  and  Kooksbee, 

In  tbe  ebuth-weat  are,  Kanboj'i,  Punhuvn,  VoravamookbR,  Sindhoo,  SouTMro, 
Annrttii,  Vaaita-iuovkbu,  Vavunri,  Sa^rii,  Shoodni,  Kurnu-prodhiij'u,  ViirvTirii, 
Kirafa'i,  Paradn,  Sliiindii,  Parsh^sbwurc,  Kiilu,  Choochooku,  Hemugirika^'SiDdhoo- 
kalJi,  RoivDtn,  Sourashtni,  Durudn,  and  HahamaTO. 

In  tbe  wesjt  are,  Hanim£gbn,  Ksbouradree,  Kbiinjnnn,  Oparanta,  Hoihuju,  Shan-* 
tiki,  ChiprnBt'ha,  Konki'ilfi,  Piinchiinndn,*  Vnrann,  Parnda,  Tamkahoo,  Vahjangfi- 
to,  Sarvljra,  Sasbmuv^sbtiikii,  Ekekshona,  Sbosba-roobn,  Deerghu-greevn,  and 
Choolika. 

In  tbe  Dortb-^vestare,  Mandnvyti,  Toot'Iiara,  Csbmukalanola,  HulB,t  Charmfi- 
hanga,  Oolooka,  Moorookoorma,  Pholgoonu,  Mora,  Uoorakolika,  Deerghd<roiDB, 
Vajw,  and  Rjt'hnjonii. 


In  tbenortbare,  Himrivanfi,  Koilasu,  Dbtinoosbman,  Vnsooman,  Krounchu,  Koo- 
rnvu,Kshoodru-vSnn,Vristitoyri,Koik6yn,BbogiVpra8t'hn,Yamoonri,Untnr-dw«pn, 
Trignrta,  Ugniiya,  Sarj'ina,  UahwH-inookfaa,  Dosfivukn,  Vatudhanit,  Shurudhann, 
Pooshkula  Vunrikoiratii,  Unoolomn,  TukahiisbSela,  Madru,  Venookaabaro,  Dan- 
dokij,  Pingnla,  KTiiribn,  Bh  jotipooluku,  Kolabuka,  Sbataln,  H£inutalaki\  Joshomn- 
tee,  Gandharu,  KurasD,  GarudQ,  Youdheyu,  Shyamilkn. 

•  CeyloD.    +  Malabar,  t  KonkQoa.     ^  CamWa.    fTelinga.    *PoBJab.     t  GoMraed  by  aqneeo. 
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la  the  DOrth'west  are,  KioDDrn,  Pothoopala,  Keechoku,  Dorilda,  Shnvnln,  Koo- 
Ijita,  VuDurasbtru,  BromhO-poora,  Vonuvadju,  Visbn,  Koalinda,  Prdgyaboln, 
Dorvra,  CnnujeSvukn,  Eknpadn,  Khogn,  Swurnu-bhoumi'i)  Yavunu,  Hingu,  Cheero- 
pravorana,  Trin^trii,  PfKiruva,  and  Gandhorvo* 

Tbe  same  poorann  gives  the  names  of  some  other  conntries,  scattered  up  and 
down  at  the  feet  of  mountains,  in  different  parts  of  India ;  tbe  BrTunhu  poorann  and 
the  Kishkindhya  chapter  of  the  Kamayonu,*  contain  differentlists  of  names ;  but  these 
works  give  us  no  account  of  the  dimensions  or  gec^;raphical  situation  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  nor  do  they  agree  in  the  lumes  of  countries  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  same 
direction. 

Moimtains  in  India.  Kolahulo,  Voibhrajn,  HiJndoni,  DurdooTn,  Vatukrnmn,  Yoid- 

yootn,  Moinaka,  Soorumo,  Tonkopriisfhu,  Naga,  Godhnnu,  Pooshpn,  Dooijayiintii, 

«  RoivntD,  Urvoodu,  Hishynmooku,  Uouunt'bii,  Kootn*8hoitn,  KrittismorTi,  Staree,  Ko- 

In,  Hnh^ndrti,  Mulayii,  Sojhyn,  Gnndimanii,  Rikshu,  Vindhyn,  and  Paripatra.  These 

mountains  and  their  vallies  contain  many  inhabitants. 

Jiivtrs.  From  Hinud&t/S  descend  the  foUowing  rivers  :  Gunga,  SiiraswntSe,  Sin- 
dhoo,  Chundrn-bhaga,  Yumoona,  Vipasha,  Vitnsta,  Oiraviitee,  GomntS,  Dhootu- 
papa,  Bahooda,  Drisbudyiitee,  Yipaka,  S^bita,  Nicheera,  Gundukee,  Koiiahikee, 
Vednvutee,  Mitrngnee,  Venna,  NnndioM,  Sndaneera,  Miihee,  Para,  CbormiinwiitS, 
Koopee,  Yidisha,  Y^triivntSS,  Shipra,  UvnntSe,  Patrashruya,  Shonn,i-  Nurmnda, 
SwnvuBha,  Kripa,  Mundakhinee,  and  Diishamaa. — From  mount  SikskH  descend  Chi> 
trotpula,  Tumosa,  Kurnmoda,  ShSieenya,  Shooktimalee,  KoosholS,  Tridiva,  and  Krn- 
moo.  From  mount  Vindh/H  descend  Shipra,  Piiyoshnffi,  Nirvindhya,  TapS,  SoUfi- 
dhavfilee,  VInna,  Yoitiiifinee,  Shiaeevalee,  KoomoodwulS,  MnhagoureS,  and  Untu- 
shiva.  From  mount  MUlui/ii,  descend  the  GodaviitS,  Bheemnriit'hee,  Krishnu-v^nna, 
Toong;n-hbndra,  Sooprnyoga,  Yajhnkara,  Kritumali,  Tamrnpurnnee,  PoosbpujatS, 
and  OotpulavTitee.       From  mount  Muhindra  descend  Pitrigoma,  liishikoolya,  Iks- 

•  TlielaclcTateoaniiiiald  to)itivebMngirMi(oRainab;lhemDrkc;ScM>fre!TB,  wko  of  tonne,  iRCOitr- 
qurace  of  biiseilily,  WMTcry  capable  orsunejins  coantrin.        +  A  male  rirer. 
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hoona,  Tridlva,  LangnlinSS,  and  Bangahakara.  From  mount  ShookUmanu,  Koo- 
inarS,  Nnodfiga,  MiinddvahinS,  Kripa,  and  Polashince. — AU  these  rivers  flow  into 
the  sea,  some  of  them,  however ,- after  their  junction  with  others: — bathing  in  them 
removeE  all  ein. 

Bhornta  had  five  sons :  after  reifniag  10,000  ;ears,  he  placed  Soomiitee,  the  eldest, 
on  the  throne,  and  retired  to  a  forest,  where,  becoming  attached  to  a  ftwn,  he  re- 
laxed in  bis  devotioiu,  and  at  death  was  transformed  into  a  deer :  in  the  following 
birth,  he  was  bom  a  brambnn,  and  discovering  bia  former  mistake,  resolved  to  re- 
fraih  from  all  living  intercourse,  and  to  keep  perpetual  silence.  Amidst  these  auste- 
rities he  obtained  absorption.  Soomutee  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Devntajit,  and 
was  followed  by  Devodyoomna,  Parnmcsht'hee,  FlruteShti,  Prateehnrtta,  Qjnbhoomon, 
Oodgett'hri,  Priisteerir,  Vibhoo,  Prit'hooBcnii,  Nnktn,  Ritee,  CMyii,"  Chitrii-rnt'hH,t 
Siimrat,|Mareecbee,Vindooman^Madhoo,Veercvratn,Munt'hoo,BhoumiinD,TwriBh- 
ta,  Tinija,  and  Sbntnjit.  With  this  last  prince  ended  the  posterity  of  SwaynmbhooTii, 
the  first  mnnoo,  and  seventy-one  yoogiis  of  the  gods. 

The  mnnoo  SwarocheeS  began  the  second  miinwiintarn :  bis  son  Choitrn  reigned 
100,000  years ;  after  him  King-pooroosbii,  Rochismiit,^  Juyot-Bcnn,*  and  a  long 
succession  of  kings,  of  whom!  have  obtained  no  account.  This  trifle  has  been 

extracted  from  three  works,  the  ShrS-bhagavutn,  the  Markiindeyn  pooranS,  and 
the  Yogo-vashisht'hn  Ramaynna.  In  this  mfinwanturo,  Rochnnii  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  heaven.  The  gods  who  had  the  supremacy  during  this  period^  were  the 
ToosJiitoB,  and  the  names  of  the  seven  rishees  were,  Oorynstnmbu,  &c. 

The  first  monarch  in  the  third  mnnwontiirri  was  Oottumii :  he  was  succeeded  by 
bisson  SrinjayU}  who  reigned  30,000  years.  To  him  succeeded  Piivnnu  who  founded 
Fragyotishn,  a  city  in  the  north  of  India,  and  delivered  the  people  of  Parsika  and 
Ganiiharn  from  foreign  invasion.  Hotr^,  the  son  of  Piivunii,  iullowed,  and  then 
Sooshantee,  Shanta  and  ShivasDyn;        The  last  monarch  obtained  this  name  on  ac- 

*  A  great  and  necnBTuI  mnior.  +  II  li  aii  «f  tfaii  prinw,  thai  he  Uogbt  his  inbject*  (be  doctrinn  of 

IhCBDirilea.  J  A  greal  antacr.  |  Faned  forlii*  kDowlrdgeofaaTifrron)  pm).  ^  A  |rrat  conqMcrDr. 
*  He  cut  olThis  yonnECit  brother'!  una  w  a  puBiibmeni  for  Oeft. 
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count  of  Iiis  great  regard  for  trutb.  lUvDrat  ie  sud  to  bare  been  a  universal  con- 
queror.— The  three  works  above-mentioned  give  the  Dames  of  the  king  of  heaven, 
the  gods,  the  rishees,  &c. 

The  fourth  miinoo  was  Tamtisii,  whose  son,  Nuru-khj-ateej  reigned  30,000  years. 
Shantubhi'ijii^  Janoojanghu,  and  Vrishu-khyatee  succeeded ;  the  latter  was  celebrated 
for  sacrificing  many  cows,  and  for  prohibiting  felsehood  in  his  kingdom ;  his  son  Ki- 
too  built  a  palace  at  Apndjonika.  The  rest  of  the  kings  of  this  miinwiinturD  the  au- 
thor has  not  been  able  to  find.  The  name;  of  Indrii,  of  the  rishees,  and  of  rhe  gods 
of  this  period,  are  given  as  usual  in  tfaepooranns. 

In  the  fifth. munwuntorn  reigned  Roivntu, Swnjrnngkaroo*  Muba-vwrjrt,-!-  Sutyiikn, 
Vulee,  Vindhyii,  and  their  t 


In  the  sixth  mimwuntiira  reigned  Chakshoosha,}  Pooroo,  Soodyoomnu,^  Rohoo- 
giinii,  Ij  &c.  and  a  long  list  of  successors. 


From  Ihhwakoo,  the  first  ling  of  the  race  of  the  j«»,  to  the  end  of  the  trHa  t/oogii. 

THE  present  munwiint'irii  is  the  seventh,  overwhich  is  placed  Voivnswiituand his 
-  posterity,  who,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  Era  1814,  bad  reigned  1,232,011  years. 
Voiv'iswritri  had  nine  sons,  viz,  Ikshwakoo,  Nabhagii,  Dhrishtri,  Suryatee,  Norjsh- 
yiintii,  KtJrooshfikfi,  Prishndhroo,  Nrigii,  and  CVishtii,  among  whom  he  divided  the 
earth ;  placing  them,  however,  in  separate  kingdoms  in  Bhariit-viirshD ;  Ikshwakoo 
obtained  the  centre.  A  tenth  part  was  afterwards  given  to  Pooroorova,  of  the  race 
of  the  moon,  the  son  of  Voivoswota's  grand-daughter  Ila. 

Ikshwakoo  founded  the  city  of  Uyodhya,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

•  Reba>U(hecilyofVtJfi;liotM.     +  A  kkbC  caoqnerar.       t  HUkiimdani  wai  called  AryQbilrUfl,  and 
camUtcdoftliecoBDlrieabatiTcen  Uie nonalaiin  VindbHaad  HloalfijB.         I,  ApowerfulioTcreign. 

I  The  Gharecif  r  of  ihb  prioce  li  dcKribed  la  * erj  (sManible  terra  ia  the  y  oglt-Tuliiihi'hB  Rania;!!iit. 
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He  had  100  boos;  the  eldest,  Tikookshee,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  funeral  ritea  for  hia  father,  eating  of  the  flesh  which  be  was  sacrific- 
ing before  it  had  been  offered  tn  the  god?,  he  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  hy 
his  son  Kokootst'hnj'ader  whom,  in  a  direct  line,  reigned  Fritoovann,  Vistnrashwa, 
Ardru,  Yoobnnashwo,  Shrabuetii,*  Vrihfidushwn,  Koobula8hwu,+  DrirhaBhw5,  Htir- 
yoshwn,  Nikoombbii,  Sanghntashwii.}  Prnseniijit,^  the  nephew  of  the  last  monarch, 
succeeded,  and  was  followed  by  Yoobrinashwii  and  Mandhata :  the  latter  conquered 
the  whole  earth.  Mandhata  had  two  sons  by  his  wife  Choitrfi-rriteS ;  she  was  th^ 
eldest  often  thousand  children  bom  lo  Shnshii-vindoo.  Poorookoots"!,  the  eldest 
of  Mandhata's  son?,  succeeded  his  father;  and  the  youngest,  Moochookoondii,  hav- 
ing, at  the  intreaty  of  the  gods,  conquered  their  enemies,  they  requested  him  to  ask 
a  blessing  at  their  hands.  He  asked  them  how  they  could  hint  such  a  thing  to 

him,  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  greater  than  themselves,  by  conquering  their 
enemies ;  but  after  a  little  litigation,  he  condescended,  to  accept  of  the  blessing  of  a 
long  sleep  after  the  toils  of  war ;  and  they  laid  him  to  rest  during  two  yoogiis.  In 
a  direct  line,  Poorookootsii,  Srimbootfi,  Tridhunna,  Triiyaroonii,  and  Sufyn-vrutTi  suc- 
ceeded. Sutyn-vrntn  was  for  some  fault  driven  by  his  father  from  the  throne,  and 
the  father  himself  became  a  hermit;  the  kingdom  also  was  cursed  by  tbe  bramhiins, 
and  obtained  no  rain  during  twelve  years.  Visbwamitrii,  the  sage,  placed  the  mo- 
ther of  SLityu-vrnta  on  the  throne ;  and  he,  after  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  ap- 
plied to  his  spiritual  guide,  Vushisht'bn,  for  power  to  ascend  to  heaven  in  his  bodily 
state ;  but  was  refused^  The  monarch  then,  rejecting  Yushisht^hn,  made  Vishwamit- 
ru  his  spiritual  guide,  who  immediately  transferred  all  his  merits  to  his  new  disciple, 
and  directed  him  to  ascend  to  heaven  :  he  ascended,  but  tbegods  ordered  him  to  des- 
cend again.  While  descending,  with  his  head  downwards,  helter  skelter,  he  called 
on  his  spiritual  guide — who  ordered  him  to  ascend  again, — which  he  did.  The  gods 
order  him  down,  againhe  descends.  At  length,  Visbwamitra,  perceiving  that  He  waa 
involvinghimsetfwith  the  gods,  directed  Sotyu-vrnta  to  remain  where  he  was.    This 

•  He  creeled  a  cily.nnd  called  it  by  liii  own  Dome. 

i  TfaUklnghodabuadrediODa, 

t  A  gre»l  archer. 

^  Tliii  monarcb  tuned  hit  Hire  into  BrifcrtOiidcAlkd  it  Babooda. 
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man's  Bon  was  the  lamous  Hurishchuodrn,*  who  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  follow- 
ed in  succe  ssion  by  Kohita,  Gfaanchoo,  Bijuyfi,  Briko,  and  Boboo.— Here  cloBes  the 
Satja-yoojfn,  a  period  comprizinj  1,728,000  years. 

•  HUrisbcltlSiiiilrll'!  kingdsm  eilended  over  the  i^ale  eirUi;  ht  irasio  rndiedrarliberalilylhltViihirftinKri, 
lhest);e,  dniroui  of  seeing  the  eiienl  of  it,  neat  to  htni,  and  asked  dgilL,  The  king  promiRd  to  puilbim  what- 
ever he  would  ask.  The  sage  demanded  hu  kiasdom,  and  it  was  Eraaled.  He  (ben  asked  for  the  fee  wbich  ac- 
companies a  gifl,  which  the  king  promiied  lo  gi.e  ins  month.  Bat  where  ihould  the  king  reside,  since  he  had 
■nrreDdered  the  earth  to  ViafawamilrQ  i  The  latter  ordered  bin  tOfoto  Benares,  which  was  doI  reckoned  a  part  of 
■he  earth.  Vuhwamilre.learingspiece  of  cloth  into  three  pieces,  divided  it  amongst  die  king,  the  qneen,Bnd  their 
wii.aiid  thefomil]'  departed :  the  king  attempted  lo  take  with  him  ■  gold  drlnUng  cup.  bat  VisbwamitriiptOTented 
Lim.  They  were  nearly  a  month  in  waiking  to  Benares,  where  they  bad  no  wwner  arrived,  than  Vishwamilrt 
came,  and  demanded  (be  fee.  The  king  asking  from  w'.ence  he  should  procure  this,  seeing  he  had  sorrendered  his 
all,  tliesagedirectedhimloBell  his  wife.  Acovetousbramh&n  bought  her,  who  allowed  ber  food  only  oocea  day. 
Vishtvamllrli  nnw  complained,  that  the  sum  raised  by  (he  idle  of  the  queen  was  too  little,  and  refused  to  accept 
of  it.  The  king  was  then  led  round  tbe  market,  tvith  a  biade  of  gnus  in  his  hair,  to  signify  that  he  was  for  sale, 
wben  a  man  of  the  lowest  east  boDght  him,  and  made  him  a  swine-herd,  and  superintend  ant  of  the  place  where 
the  dead  are  bnrnt.     With  (be  money  thus  raised,  tbe  fee  was  paid,  and  Visbwamitrt  relaraed  home. 

HfiridchGndrfi'B  son  remained  at  the  house  of  the  brambKn  with  his  mother  t  but  the  bramhSn  resolvEng  t^at 
beshouldnot  live  idle,  seulhim  daily  to  gather  Sowers  to  offer  in  worship  to  the  gods.  Tills  boy  lued  to  go,  with 
olber  children,  lo  gather  Bowers  in  a  forest,  near  a  hermit's  hoi  of  leaves,  where  they  broke  down  (be  trees,  and 
did  much  miscbief )  upon  wbicb  the  hermit  forbad  (hem  once,  twice,  thrice,  but  they  still  continued  obHJnate.  At 
last,  he  denounced  a  cjirse  on  (he  aeit  boy  who  should  dare  to  (ronggreie,  and  Hfirishchfindrtt's  son  waa  soon 
bilten  by  a  snake  and  died.  The  distressed  mother  intrealed  the  brambiSn,  her  master,  that,  u  (hey  were  of  the 
kthairijii  cast,  (he  dead  body  might  not  be  throwninto  (he  river.  The  bromhtln  promised  to  send  wood  to  bnrD 
the  body,  whenthemolber,  carryiag  ber  child  to  (belaading  place  where  they  burn  tbe  dead,  laid  itdawn,and 
began  to  weep  aloud  and  bitterly.  UBrishchtin3r&  was  aroused  by  her  cries,  and,  going  to  the  spot,  ww  a  fe-  ■ 
niaJe  who  bad  brought  a  dead  body  to  be  burnt.  He  demanded  the  usual  fee  for  Itberlj  to  burn  (he  corpse.  She 
In  vain  pleaded,  that  she  wasapoor  widow,  and  could  give  nothing!  he  demanded  that  she  should  tear  (he  clo(h 
ID  two  which  she  wore,  and  give  him  the  hatf  of  it.  and  wai  proceeding  to  beat  her  with  the  iron  crow  in  hia 
hand,  when  she  wept,  and  began  lo  tell  him  ber  miserable  taiej  ber  descent  i  thai  she  was  the  wife  of  king  Hl^ 
rishchiSndrii,  and  that  this  dead  child  was  her  son.  All  the  feelings  of  horror,  sorrow, and  love,  s(ar(ed  up  Tn 
his  busomat  once,  and  he  confeued  to  the  poor  broken-hearted  mother,  ihaibe  was  her  husband,  the  tiuher  of 
the  dead  child, — (bathe  was  III!irisbchiindr&.  The  woman  was  unable  (o  believe  him,  but  he  related  some  se- 
crets (hat  had  pased  betwixt  them  when  king  and  queen,  from  wbich  she  knew  he  must  be  Bi^rishchGodrft.  She 
Jheo  put  his  dead  son  iota  his  arms,  and  they  both  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly.  At  last,  resolving  to  bum  them- 
selves with  the  dead  child,  they  prepared  tbe  fire,  and  were  about  to  throw  themselves  into  it,  when  YbmUand 
lodrit  arrived,  nnd  assured  HIiriihchlindrii,  that  they  had  assumed  these  fana!,  and  carried  him  through  these 
scenes,  to  try  his  piety,  with  which  they  were  now  completely  satitfled.  They  raised  the  dead  child  to  life,  and 
sent  the  king  and  queen  to  take  poisessioa  of  their  kingdom.  HbriihehliDdrtt,  having  obtained  faiskingdom, 
reigned  some  yean,  afler  which,  be,  aod  alibis  inbjecti,  a  mwi  and  woman  of  each  house  eicepted,  (through 
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SECTION   III. 

The  history  cotttinued  to  the  end  of  the  tr6la  yoogH. 

THE  first  kiD^ofthetr£ta,-or  second  a^,  waaSugoin,*  tbesonof  Vahoo.  He 
destroyed  a  number  of  chieg  of  the  name  of  Hoihiijn,  &c.  and  purged  his  Ungdom  of 
the  wiched.  By  one  of  his  wives  he  had  60,000  children,  andb;  the  other  a  son,  nam- 
ed Puachiijuiia.  The  60,000  sons  were  bom  in  a  pumpkin,  and  were  nonrishedin 
pansofmilk,  but  when  grown  up  were  reduced  to  ashes  b;  the  corse  ofKopila,  the 
sage.  PuDchnjanii  should  have  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  was  set  aside  as  incom- 
petent, and  the  grand-child  of  Sjgurfi,  Ungshoomanu,  obtained  thekingdom:  be  was 
succeeded  by  Dwileepn,  wlio  bad  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  became  a  hermit ; 
Bhngeerat'ho,  the  youngest,  was  crowned  king.  This  monarch,  by  his  religious  aus- 
terities, obtained  the  descent  of  Gunga,  (the  Ganges)  who,  by  the  efficacy  of  her  wa- 
ters, resuscitated  his  60,000  ancestors.+  ■  Sbroota,the8onofBhQgSrat'ha,  wasthe 
next  monarch,  and  then  foUowed,in  direct  Bucce88ion,Nabhagn,Umbnrae8hn,  Sindhoo- 
dweepo,  Uyootajit,  Rita-pnmii,Art*hn-pnrnee,  SoodasDjSoudaBri,  SQrv^-kiirma,Unn' 
ranyci,  Nighnn,  OniJmitra,  Bhooroidbuhn,  DwilSpn,  Rnghoo,  Ujn,  and  Dashn-rnt'bn. 
Dasbii*rDt'hn  had  four  sons,  Ramn,  BhDrutn,  Lakshmonu  and  Shatrooghna,  whose 
names  are  femous  in  the  celebrated  poem  the  Ramayonn.  Rama  ascended  the 

(he  kiDj^'*  piety),  w»l  to  beavcD.  WkeoUieUPKanriTcd  lD(hepK*eaceortheKod«,t'i^*II*"»''i*'B^'" 
Ili^^  and  Indrft  wm  compelled  (odewend  from  bbthroiK.  In  th«  greMat  agltmtioii,  tbegodibetbouKhl  then- 
•elT«i«f  NarBdSi  do  one  appeand  likely  locztricaM  (hem  botNartdH.— tie  came,  and,  placiDjtfainueirbefare 
HarUi-chQDdrt,afterlheiuiuiIcompliaieDlBTcipectiBgliu  health, Ac.  >Bld,"ADd9ayouarearTivedlDhesTen!" 
"  Yefc"  "But  how  ii  It  that  70*  are  •itUngoD  the  throne  oTlDdrfi?"  The  king  theo,  irltlift  degree  of  pride,  be- 
(M  ts  Teheanehil  merit):  "  IhaTegiTeDmykinfdaa  (the  scTeu  dwccpSi)  lo  a  biamlifiD.  IhaveBold  mj  own 
"wire,  and  have  been  Kid  myKir,  tomake  np  the  feeattacbed  las  gift  (  IbaTcgi^en  to  the  brwnhBuieTerj  thing 
"  thej  hftTC  aiked )  I  have  governed  my  kingdoni  aceardiD[  to  the  tbaatrSi;  1  bave  fed  oihen  wllb  my  own 

llnb ;"  [Tbeking,  when  hnnliag  oa  a  certain  day,  lo  prcMrre  the  life  oFa  deer  which  a  (yger  wa>  panning, 

(ave  Mmeoftaitowollesbto  appease  lbs  hnngerof the  tyger.]  While  thus  repeatini;  bii  meriti,  beandhlaanb- 
jeet*  b^ao  lodCKead.  Piodioc  hionelf  railing,  be  offered  a  thonnnd  flallerles  to  the  godi,  vrbo  relented,  and 
tied  him  in  the  air  wiib  hli  head  downwnrdi. 

>  Hie  YogU-Vashicht'fall  RamayGnl)  oscribei  lo  SfigirB  mu>y  improveineat*  in  iIk  arti. 

+  nat  U.  in  her  pasaage  from  moDot  BimaHyH  10  the  >ea,  the  (onched  their  (Ubei,  (at  what  ii  now  called 
9hw£tli-dwecpB.  or  Sagtirit  iiland)  and  they  were  raiied  10  life. 

c 
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throne,  and  was  succeededbyKooshu,  whose  reign  closed  the  tretayoogu, embrac- 
ing a  period  of  1,296,000  jears.* — The  Ramayiina  gives  the  dynasty  of  Sugnru  in 
the  following  order  -.  Sugurii,  Usiiniunju,  Ungshooman,  Dwileepa,  Bhugeerot'hu, 
Kiikootst'hij,  Rrighoo,  Kulmashu-piidri,  ShrinkhiilGi  Soodorshnno,  XJgnee-vumu, 
Shgeghrugn,  Miiroo,  PrrishoosbrookQ,  Umbiireeshu,  Nuboosha,  Ytijatee,  Nabhvgu, 
Ujii,  and  Djghunit'ho. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  histOTif  continued  to  the  end  of  Ike  dwapJirS  j/oogS. 

The  first  king  of  the  dwapTira,  or  third  age,  was  Utit'hee,  the  son  of  Kooshii ;  then 
followed,  Nishndfan,  Niiiti,  Nuvit,  Foondoreeku,  Ksbemudhonwa,  Devaneeku,  Uhee- 
nogoo,  Soodhonwa,  and  Veeru-scnii.  Here  closes  the  race  of  Iksbwakoo,  called 
the  Suoiiy  of  the  8un.+ 

We  teturn  to  the  first  king  of  the  fiiniil/  of  the  moon,  Poorunivu,  the  son  of  Ila, 
the  daughter  of  Voivriswiitii,  by  an  illicit  connectioo  with  the  god  Boodho,  the  son  of 
Chundrn,  (the  moon)  through  which  fiimily  the  history  must  be  carried  down  to 
Kfihemtika,  the  last  of  this  race.  The  account  of  the  birth  ofPoorooriivuis  given  in 
the  Brambyn  poorann ;  but  it  is  too  extravagant  and  filthy  for  insertion. 

Pooroorovu  reigned  at  Proyago  780  years.  Ho  had  three  brothers,  to  wliom  be 
gave  Guya,  Ootkulu,  and  a  kingdom  in  tbe  west.  Five  of  Pooroorovu 's  children  had  no 
iseparate  inheritance,  but  Umavasoo,  another  son,  obtained  a  separate  province,  and 
his  posterity,  for  fifteen  generations,  reigned  in  great  splendour;  among  whom  were 
Junhoo,  the  sage  who  swallowed  the  Ganges ;  Kooshu,  Gadbee,  (a  form  of  Indni) 
and  Vishwamitrfi.*  Ay<to,  who  reigned  after  his  fether  Pooroonivn,  left  the  throne 
to  his  eldest  son  Nahoosbu,  and  to  three  younger  sons  be  gave  separate  kingdoms. 
Nahoosbrrs  second  son  Ynyatee  obtained  the  kingdom,  and,  in  a  chariot  given  him 

•  Sec  tbe  BrambjB  poontDB.  +  At  thlilime,  SoohotrH,  of  the  raceorthe  nmoB,  reigned  io  MoHier  part 

of  India.     See  the  neil  page. 

X  ThiikioR,  ofihekibUiriyti  (ribe,  hjrreliEionswuterJties,  contpeUed  tkegoli  to  create  him  a  brainhEii.  H« 
is  (Jw  raid  lo  hftre  been  r  ter;  karned  man. 
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by  the  king  orheaven,  conquered  the  earth,  which  he  divided  into  five  parte,  and  gave 
to  his  five  sons,  viz.  to  Toorvasoo,  a  kingdom  in  the  S.  E ;  to  Droobyn,  one  in  llie 
W ;  to  Unoo,  a  country  northwards ;  to  the  eldest  Yndoo,  a  kingdom  Jn  the  N.  E.  and 
to  the  youngest,  Pooroo,  he  gave  his  own  capital  and  kingdom,  and  the  chariot  which 
Indru  had  given  him.  As  Yndoo  had  been  set  aside  by  his  father,  he  never  after- 
wards aspired  to  the  throne,  but  his  children,  known  by  the  general  name  ofthe  Yii- 
doos,  conquered  many  countries :  among  his  sons  were  Hoihfiyti,  Urjoonti,  Bhojn, 
Cndhiikn,  Vrishtee,  Krishnii,&c.  The  other  brothers  of  Yddoo  also  obtained  ce- 
lebrity, and  many  of  their  descendants  ai-e  mentioned  in  the  pooranus  as  having 
greatly  extended  their  conquests.  Soov^ri  succeeded  his  Either  Pooroo,  and  was 
followed  in  succession  by  MQniisyoo,  Bhiiyndii,  Soodhunwa,  Soovahoo,*  and  Kou- 
drashwi,  Kouksheyii,  Si'ibhanuvn,  Kalanfiln,  Srinjuyu,  Poori'injrij'a,  Junumejiiyn, 
Mnhashalij,  Miihamiina,  and  OosheenQru.  The  last  king  had  five  sons,  among 

whom  he  distributed  his  kingdom  :  the  king  himself  built  and  resided  at  the  citjf 
of  Ooshwnuru,  which  name  is  known  among  the  Hindoos  to  the  present  day.  His 
eldest  son  Shivee  continued  the  succession,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vrishiidarbhrt, 
Jiiyndnit'hii,  Pheloo,  and  Sootopa.  Vrishudurbhii  had  four  brothers,  who  received 
separate  kingdoms,  which  became  known  by  their  names,  as  Kcknjii,  (the  grand- 
father of  Bhumtii,)  Miidriiku,  Vrishadfirbhii,  and  Sooveeru.  Sooliipa  gave  to  four  of 
his  eons  different  countries  which  he  had  conquered,  as  Vungo,  Soombhn,  Poondru, 
and  Kulmgn.  His  eldest  son  C'nga  succeeded  his  fether,  and  was  followed  by  Vahii- 
vahonii,  VeBrii-riJt'hn,  Dhiirmri-rut'hD,  Chitra-rat'ha,  Dijshu-rat'hfi,  Cbotooriingii, 
Prit'faoolakshn,  Champu,  Hnrrynshwu,  Biknriiii,  Riteyoo,  Mntinaro,  Sooroghn, 
Dooshmnntn,  Bhnrritn,  Vitut'hn,  Soohotra,  Vrihotii,  Qnmeerhri,t  and  Rikshu.  This 
was  the  last  king  who  reigned  in  the  dwapiirn  yoogu.j: 

•  The  FBdnfi-pnarBDll,  in  Ihe chapter  called  Krijft-yDg6-»BriS,  informaus,  thai  Madhtiiti.Ihe  fon  o(  Ihb 
king,  Harried  SoolochCaa,  the  dauj^hler  of  a  king,  and  al«o  Ihedaaghler  uf  Ihe  kiag  of  GOnna^^Bgarft,  whogaie 
him  half  Ua  kingdom.  The  Hiniloos  of  the  preaeal  day  affirm,  ihal  these  parts  did  once  form  a  lepBiale  king- 
dom, and  certain  roiiu  still  eiistio;  oo  Saf  icQ  iiland  appear  to  con lirm  the  fact.  This  pooronli  any!,  thai  at 
the  norlbem  eilremitj  oFGIinga-iagtIrQiba  temple  dedicated  to  KQpilD,  and  the  author  hu  teen  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Ihe  nne  tnge  non  alandiDgonthltspot. 

t  Two  yonnger  lona  of  (hia  monarch,  Jinhoa  and  Sauhantee,  Teigaei  nith  glory  over  sepurate  kingdoms. 

t  See  the  BraokyG  and  Msrkfindjyll  pooranfis. 
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The  hislortf  continued  from  Ike  commencemmt  of  the  k&Ueyoogu  to  the  exlinclmn 
of  the  Hindoo  power. 

Sumburann,  the  son  ofKiksho,  b^fto  his  reign  at  the  commencement  of  the  kulee 
yooga,  aad  was  succeeded  by  Kooroo,  a  great  conqueror,  who  removed  his  capital 
from  Pruyagu  to  Kooroo-kahetru.  He  was  succeeded  by  BhSmii-Bcn5j  PratSpu,  Shan- 
tunoo,"  and  Vichitru-vEeryii.  This  last  king  died  without  issue,  but  his  elder  bro- 
ther, Veda-vyasn,  had  three  sons  by  his  widow,  Dhritarashtro,  Pandooand  Vidoorii. 
The  former  obtained  the  kingdom,  and  had  a  hundred  sons :  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Dooryocibunii,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  during  the  life  of  the  fotber.  Pandoo  was 
interdicted,  by  acurse,  from  connubial  intercourse,  but  his  wives  Koontee  and  MadreS 
bad  five  children  by  die  gods  YamTi,  Vayoo,  Indra  and  UshwineS-koomara :  their 
names  were  Yoodhisbt'hiru,  BheSmti,  Drjoona,  Nokoolu,  and  Silha-d^vil.  When 
grown  up,  a  dispute  arose  betwixt  them  and  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtru,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  war,  in  which  Dhritm-ashtru  and  his  family  were  disinherited,  and 
Yoodhisht'hirn  ascended  the  throne,  choosing  Delhi  for  his  capital.  This  contest 
forms  the  principal  subject  in  the  celebrated  poem  the  Hobabharatii. 

Yoodhist'hiru  reigned  36  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pdrikshita,  the  grandson 
of  UrjoonS,  who,  after  reigning  60  years,  was  cursed  by  Briimha,  and  immediately 
destrt^ed ;  after  which  his  son  Jonomcjiiyn  reigned  81  years.  In  a  sacrifice, 

this  monarch  offered  many  serpents,!'  and  afterwards,  during  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse, 
killed  a  bramhiin,  but  was  delivered  from  these  sins  by  hearing  Toishiimpayann,  a 
disciple  of  Vcda-vyasii,  read  the  Mahabharatti.  This  history  is  related  at  large  in 
the  Muhabharutn. 

*  TliecldeitManf  thUmonnrcb,  BbeeihinB,  thougli  be  renoaaced  hli  claim  to  the  throne,  eonlioiied  to  di- 
rect IhccouDciliof  hit^oDngcr  brother.  He  wulemroed  in  Tariooi  tcieam,  and  pnblbhed  meral  workion 
ciTil  polUj,  Teli(Iou9  ceremonies,  ftc. 

t  He  did  (hi),  not  u  s  religious  act,  bnl  to  rcTenge  the  deUh  of  kia  fblher,  who  wai  killed  bjaierpcDt.  He 
coDld  oot,  bqwerer,  complete  the  KrpeDt-HcrificF,  u  IWuhliktl,  klnje  of  the  serpeoU,  and  AitikE,  a  bismhiia, 
interceded  fbr  theierpesU,  bli  nnclea.  On  thia  the  king  malTed  lo  pcrTorm  the  nurifice  ofa  hone,  bnt  Indrfi, 
enteriag  the  bone'i  head  after  \i  wai  eut  otT,  caoMd  it  to  donee.  Iliii  excitiog  the  ISBghter  ora  jsnus  bna- 
hla,  thekingkilledlilm,  Midiacnrred  theqaillof  bramhUnicide. 
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Jonamcjayu'B  son  ShntanSaka  reigned  88  years  9  months,  after  whom  fi^wed  in 
succession  SahnsranSku,  Ushwum^dhrijn,  UMema-krishnH,  pJichakroo,  Ooptn,  Chi- 
tru-rtt'ho,  Shoochee-rat'hu,  Dhritiman,  Sooshena,  Sooneet'hn,  Nrichfikshoo,  Pariph'i- 
TO,  Sootupa,  M6dhavie,  Nriponjoyo,  Dorvrii,  Timee,  Vrihudrat'hu,  Soodaso,  Sha- 
Unoeka,  Doordumfinn,  VohSnavn,  Dnndopanee,  Nidhee,  and  Kshemuka.  The  last 
king  was  slain  by  hU  nobles,  and  at  bis  death  the  race  of  the  moon  became  extinct. 

Kshemnko  was  aucceeded  by  VisharndtS,  of  the  Nando  race,  one  of  the  king's 
counsellors,  and  doubUeBB,  one  of  the  conspirators.  NUndn,  the  founder  ofthia  dy- 
nasty, the  son  of  Moha-nundo,  born  of  a  female  Bhoodro,  reigned  in  MagadbQ :  he 
nearly  extirpated  the  kshotriyfis,  having  an  army  of  10,000,000,000  soldiers,  and' 
hence  received  the  name  of  M6ha-pndmn-p6tee;  Visharoda  was  succeeded  in  a  direct 
line  by  ShSora-senn,  Virosa,  Annndnsahn,  Viirnjit,  DoorvSrn,  Sookripali'i,  Poorns- 
t'hti,  Sanjayn,  Umrnyodha,  Innpalii,  Veerndhee,  Vidyart'ha,  and  Bodhamollii.  Bo- 
^nmiitla  was  slain  by  VSrtt-vahoo,  one  of  his  ministers,  of  the  race  of  Goutnmn.* 
Fourteen  generations  of  the  race  of  Niindii  reigned  500  years. 

Vierii-vahoo  reigned  35  yeai-s,  and  was  succeeded  in  a  direct  line  by  Yajatee- 
singhn,  ShTitPoo^hna,  Miihee-piitee,  VihariimuUfi,  Suroopu-dattri,  Mitril-scnfi,  Jiiyfi- 
miilln,  Kfilingii,  KooK-mnnee,  Slntroo-m'irdrmii,  Jeovrmri-jatu,  Hi'iree-yogn,  Veeru- 
scnii,  and  Adityn.  This  last  monarch  was  murdered  by  Dboorandhnrn,  one  of  his 
ministers,  of  the  race  of  Mnyooru.    The  last  fiileen  kings  reigned  400  years. 

The  race  of  Muyooru  reigned  318  years,  viz.  Dhooriindharii  reigned  41  years,  and 
was  succeeded  in  a  direct  line  by  S^noddhtitu,  Miiha-kiitnfc'i,  Mnha-yodhii,  Nat'hii, 
JSviinn-rajii,  Oodriyu-s6nii,  Yindhnchuiri,  and  Rajn-palu. 

This  last  monarch,  giving  himself  up  to  eSeroinate  amusements,  his  country  was 
invaded  by  Sliukadityu,  akiug  from  the  Kiimaoo  mountains,  who  proved  victorious, 
and  ascended  the  throne,  after  Raju-pala  had  reigned  S5  years. 

The  &motn  Vikriimadityn,  in  the  I4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Shukadityil,  pretend- 

"  IVtEuiiljpBliaiiUedudipreBdtlieBoiddb&daclTiMkUoTM  India. 
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iog  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Raju-palu,  attacked  and  destroyeil  Sbokaditj'U,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  ofDelhi;  but  aflerwards  lost  his  life  in  a  war  with  Shalivahunii,*^ 
king  of  Priitist'hanii,  a  country  on  the  south  of  the  river  Ndrinuda. 

Vikrnmadityti  was  the  son  of  Gondhurva-s^ira,  tlie  son  of  Indrfi,  who  was  driven 
from  beaven  hy  his  fiither  for  his  lewdness,  and  doomed  to  appear  on  earth  in  the 
form  of  an  ass.  Through  the  interposition  of  the  gods,  however,  he  was  permit* 
ted  to  assume  the  human  form  every  night.  While  in  this  condition,  Gundhilrvii- 
senii  persuaded  the  king  of  Dfaaru  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage;  but  it  un- 
fortunately happened,  that,  at  the  wedding  hour,  he  was  not  able  to  shake  off  the 
(brro  of  the  ass.  After  bathing,  however,  he  proceeded  to  the  assembly,  and,  hear- 
ing songs  and  music,  resolved  to  give  them  an  ass's  tune.  The  guests  were  filled 
with  sorrow,  that  so  beautiful  a  virgin  should  be  married  to  an  ass  :  they  were  afrard 
to  express  their  feelings,  to  the  king ;  but  they  could  not  reG^n  from  smiling,  rover- 
■ng  their  mouths  with  their  garments.  At  Iragth,-  some  one  interrupted  the  general 
silence,  and  said,  "  O  king,  is  this  the  son  of  Indru  ?  You  have  fpund  a  fine  bride- 
"  groom ;  you  are  peculiarly  happy  indeed ;  don't  delay  the  marriage ;  in  doing  good, 
"  delay  is  improper ;  we  never  saw  so  glorious  a  wedding.  It  is  true,  we  once  heard 
"ofa  camel  being  married  to  an  ass,  when  th^ass,  looking  up  to  the  camel,  aaid-i- 
*'  Bless  me!  what  a  bridegroom!"  and  the  camel,  hearing  the  voice  of  the  ass,  said, 
**  Bless  me !  what  a  sweet  voice !  In  that  wedding,  however,  the  bride  and  the 
"  bridegroom  were  equal,  but  in  this  marriage,  that  such  a  bride  should  have  such  a 
"  bridegroom,  is  truly  wonderful."  Other  bramhuns  said,  "  O  king,  at  the  time  of 
*'  marriage,  as  a  sign  of  joy,  the  sacred  shell  is  blown,  but  thou  hast  no  need  of  thgt," 
(alluding  to  the  braying  of  the  ass.)  The  females  cried  out,  "  O  mother !  what  is 
"  this !  at  the  time  ofmarriage  to  have  an  ass !  What  a  miserable  thing !  WhatI  will 
"  he  give  such  an  angelic  female  in  marriage  to  an  ass !"  At  length  Gondliur\Ti-sena 
began  to  speak  to  the  king  in  Siingskritn,  and  to  urge  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise, reminding  him  '  that  there  was  no  act  more  meritorious  than  speaking  truth ; 
that  the  body  was  merely  like  clothes,  and  that  wise  men  never  estimate  the  worth 
of  a  person  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  He  added,  moi-eover,  that  he  was  in  this  shape 

■  Tbe  era  orShalirUbii&  »  now  wed  by  ike  HiodoM  in  Iheir  b)rthi,DnrriiiSM,  *«.  and  "•«  •raoFiho  Hij. 
roin  ibeir  c«mi)«cial  tisnuicliou.     Tbe  firal  era  eommenced  A.  D.  IB. 
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from  tbe  curse  of  IiisGithM'jandthat  during  the  nightheluid  the  body  ofa  man.  Of 
hii  being  the  son  of  Indrii  there  could  be  no  doubt.*  Hearing  the  ass  thus  epaak 
Sungskritij,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  changed,  and  they  confesBed,  that  though 
he  had  the  body  of  an  ass,  he  was  unquestiomibl;  the  son  of  Indru :  for  it  was  never 
known  that  an  ass  could  speak  Sungskritu.  The  king,  therefore,  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriajre. 

Vikriiroadilyfi  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  His  grand&ther  gave  him  a  good 
education,  but  no  inheritance.  He  gave  to  Bhurtree-Huree,  another  son  of  Giin- 
dhurVD-senn,  bj  a  servant-maid,  the  kingdom  of  Malooya,  the  capital  of  which,  Ooj- 
jiiyunee,  was  twenty-six  miles  long  and  eighteen  wide.  For  eome  time  Vihrama- 
dityn  lived  at  the  court  of  his  brother,  but  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  was  dismis- 
sed, after  which  he  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and  at  one 
time  hired  himself  as  a  servant  to  a  merchant  at  Goojjnratu.  Bhiirtree-Huree,  at 
length,  disgusted  with  the  world  on  account  of  the  infidelity  of  hb  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  ardantly  attached,  became  a  yog^,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  its  ikte.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels,  Vikramadityii  came  to  OoJ^nyrinee,  and  finding  the  throne  va- 
cant, assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  reigned  with  great  splendour,  conquering  by  his 
arms  Ootkulii,  Vcngii,  Kooch-vehani,  Goojjiiratii,and  Somtinat'hri.  Hearing  of  the 
&te  of  llajn-palu,  he  proceeded  against  Shukadityw,  conquered  hia  country,  and  as- 
cending the  throne  of  Delhi,  reigned  as  a  second  Yoodhiaht'biro,  till  slain  in  his  war 
with  Shalirahunii,  as  above-mentioned. 

Vikrumii-senri,  the  in&nt  son  of  Vikrumadityn,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  but  was 
supplanted  by  Sdmoodrii-palij,  a  yogae.  Vikrifmndityil  and  his  son  reigned  93  years. 

Samoodrii-paiti  reigned  S4  years,  two  months,  and  was  followed  in  succession  by 
Chnndru-pala,  Nnyunti-pal5,  Deshu-pal'':,  NEiru-singhn-paln,  Sooto-palu,  Lhkshft-pa- 
16,UmritQ-palu,  Muhee-palu,  Govindn-paln,  Horee-paln,  BhSmn-palfi,  Anondii-paln, 
Madnnu-pairi,  Krirmmri-pairi,  and  Vikrnmu-palu.  The  last  king  was  killed  in  battle 
by  Tiluku-chundru,  king  of  Vohoranch,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi  after  the 
kingdom  had  continued  in  the  femily  of  Samoodru-pala  for  sixteen  generations,  or 
641  year,  3  months. 
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Tiloku-chundra  reizaed  two  yean,  and  was  followed  in  succession  by  Yikrnnia- 
chundrii,  Kartikn-chundru,  Kama-chondrii,  Udharo-cliaDdra,  Kolyana-chondrn,  fihSS- 
mn-chandro,  Bodhn-chDudra,  and  Govindu-chnndrtt.  This  last  monarch  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  his  wife  Prgmn-devS,  after  whom  followed  Horee-primn,  (a  voiragSeJ,  his 
disciple  Govindtl^prcmn,  then  Gopala-pr^ma,  and  Muha-prtmn.  M  nha-prtmii, 

preferring  a  forest  to  athrone,  went  among  the  wild  beasts,  andDh5e-a£nu,  theking  of 
Bengal,  hearing  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  proceeded  to  Delhi  with  an  army,  and 
assumed  the  sovereignty. 

Dhee-senn,  (a  voidyo)  reigned  18  years  5  months.  He  was  followed  by  Ballalu- 
s£nQ,*  Lukshmanu-Kcna,  K^shuvo-senii,  (the  brother  of  the  last  king),  Madhnvu* 
B^QQ,  ShoorD'B^nu,  Bhsema-seuD,  KartikO'B^Do,  Huree-s£nn,  ShDtro4M;hna-s^nn,Na- 
rayana-sena,  Lnkshmunn-s^nn,  and  Damodora'Sgna.  The  ministers  of  this  last  king 
conspired  against  him,  and  brought  in  Dweepu-singhfi  from  the  Shottalaka  moun- 
tains.    The  voidyn  monarchs  reigned  137  years,  one  month. 

DwSpa- singho,  (a  rajopoot)  reigned  27  years  9  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rana-singhu,  Rajn-singhn,  Vnrii-singha,  Nara-singhQ,  Jeernno-stnghii.  Tfae  last 
monarch,  choosing  an  aseetic  life,  abandoned  his  kingdom,  after  the  rtijiipoot  kings 
had  reigned  151  years. 

Prit'boo-rayu,  the  king  of  Prat'ho,  in  consequence  of  this  abdication,  obtained 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  Delhi,  but  was  dethroned  by  SbahabooddSn,  after  a 
reign  of  14  years,  7  months.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  revolution  was  a  quarrel 
betwixt  Prit'hoo-raya  and  Jayu-chandra,  the  king  of  Kanyii-koobjo,  ofwbicb  quarrel  ■ 
sultan  ShuhabooddSn  taking  advantage,  sought  the  friendship  of Juyn-chDndrD,  and 
joining  his  army  against  Prit'hoo-rajn,  sent  him  prisoner  toGnjn^n  ;  after  which  the 

•  Thii  king,  <B  otin  ta  dMogniA  the  most  ^tmrprd  men  ip  hu  kiDgdom,   inttUnttd  Ike  orfer  of  KooleeiA 
bnmklla*.  The  nilM  of  (he  order  reqolre  certain  qDaJIflesUoni,  bnl  BBlUIO-ifnO  cODlianinc  th«e  bononn 

Bmong  tbe  poilerlty  of  thow  Snt  createil,  it  happent  that  the^at  body  of  thii  aider  in  Bengal  are  aiaaapl  the 
tnoit  iKni>TBataDdearniptof^ebTBni)ifiM[botinK>iDepartsoflkeD<wb  penotialnMriibiKllrFqniredto  en- 
titlea  inaa  to  thete  hoaonn.  Dariae  the  reign  of  Ballalll-ijnei,  two  learned  men  compMcd  a  work  on  the 
qiuliacationi  of  the  order  %  Ibit  work  it  mnch  uleened  «t  procnt,  and  ii  called  Hiihrfi. 
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soDltan,  placing  KotSb'Ooddeen,  an  tUegitimate  child  of  his  &ther,  on  the  throne  of 
Delhi,  returned  to  his  own  capital  at  Gdjn£n. 

Thus  for  4jg67  j'ears,  from  the  beginning  of  the  kolee  joogii,  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Hindoo  monarchy  at  Delhi,  a  number  of  Hindoo  kings,  of  different  casts,  from 
Yoodhist'hira  to  Ksh^mnkii,  reigned  on  the  throne  of  Delhi  1,812  j-ears.  These 
(of  the  race  of  the  moon,)  were  of  the  genuine  kshtitriyri  cast.  To  them  suc- 

ceeded fourteen  generations  of  kings  proceeding  from  a  kshotriyii  father  (Moha- 
nfindu)  and  a  female  sboodra,  who  reigned  500  years,  viz.  from  Visharildu  to  Bodhii- 
mflllo.  This  mixture  of  casts  gave  rise  to  the  nyi'ipoote.  After  this,  fifteen  gene- 
rations of  the  &mily  of  Goutamn  held  the  throne  400  years.  Then  nine  kings,  of 
the  Mnyoorn  femily  reigned  318  years,  from  Dhoornndhnru  to  Rajn-palii.  Next  a 
king  from  the  mountains  reigned  fourteen  years,  with  whom  3044  years  of  the  kn- 
lee  yoogo,*  and  the  kingdom  of  Yoodhist'hiru,  passed  away.  The  kingdom  of  Vi* 
kromadityu  next  commenced,  who,  with  his  son,  reigned  §3  years.  From  Snmoo- 
dru-paia  to  Vikromu-pala,  sixteen  kings,  yogees,  reigned  641  years,  and  3  months. 
From  Tiloku-chnndrn  to  Pr^mu-d^ree,  the  wife  of  Govindn-chondro,  ten  persons 
reigned  140  years,  4  months.  From  Huree-premo  to  Mnha-premn,  foar  persons, 
voiiagSes,  reigned  45  years,  7  months.  From  Dhee-s^no  to  Damodfira-s^nn,  thir- 
teen persons  of  the  voidyn  cast,  from  the  east  of  Bengal,  reigned  137  years,  and  one 
month.  From  DwSepn-singhii  to  JSvono-singhn,  six  kings  (Chohanii  nijripoots) 
reigned  151  years.  Frit'hoo-rayu  reigned  14  years  7  months.  Thekingdomof 
Vikrumadityu  thus  continued  1223  years,  at  the  close  of  which  period  4,267  year* 
of  the  kaleeyoognhad  expired.  Here  (about  the  year  A.  D.  1,162)  dosed  the 
Hindoo  monarchy. 

To  this  succeeded  that  of  the  Hnsolmans,  which  continued  652  years,  through  the 
reigns  of  fifty-one  badshahs,  including  the  late  Shah-alam.  The  first  monarch  or 
badshah,  Shnhab-ooddeen  was  of  theGoree  dynasty,  of  which  race  twelve  monarchg 

*  Accordiog  to  Ihe  chroiiolagy  of  Sir  H.  Hale,  3107 yean  Iranapired  from  the  Dood  to  tbe  Cbriitian  era)  tie 
Hindoos  oimpnle  3105  years,  from  the  comineDceuicDl  of  (be  kdlee  yoosG  to  the  tame  Cia ;  and  from  Foil  lo  tbe 
(iaie  or  Chriit,  the  Chioeie  chronology  canteiiuS9Sl  yean. 
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rcignedllSyears,  SmonthB,  STdaya.  The  next  dynasty  waaof  the  femily  ofKh£- 
jar-khah:  four  persons  of  this  femily  reigned  34  years,  11  monthsj  viz.  from  Jnlal- 
ooddMntoK6tub-oodd«n.  Thenextmonarcha  wereTurks^nineofwhom  reigned 
97 years,  3 months,  19daj9,  from  Khesro-khah to  Muhnmood-shah.  Aaerthisfour 
oomras  reigned  39 years,  7  months,  16  days,  viz.  ftomKhejar-khahto  Ala-oodd^n. 
Three  kings  of  the  Paf  han  tribe  followed  these,  and  reigned  72  years,  1  month,  7 
days,  viz.  from  BuhlSa  to  Ebraheem.  Next  the  family  of  Toimoor  reigned :  Babur- 
shahandhisson  reigned  15  years,  5  months.  After  this  the  Pat'hans  again  obtained 
the  ascendency,  and  four  kings  ofthia  tribe  reigned  16  years,  and  three  months,  viz. 
from  Sh6r-8hah  to  Miihiimood-adeel.  Then  from  Hoomayoo  to  the  dose  of  the  reign 
of  Shah-alum,  including  fourteen  badshahs,  the  race  of  Toimoor  reigned  258  years. 

The  work  compiled  by  MrityoonjfiyS,  a  bramhun,  and  published  in  the  year  1808, 
and  from  which  the  above  history,  beginning  from  the  kulee  yoogn,  has  been  prin- 
cipally drawn,  describes  the  effects  of  the  Miisulman  power,  when  it  became  predo- 
minant, on  the  different  Hindoo  kingdoms  in  Ilindoost'hanii  ;•  most  of  which  were 
subdued  by  it.  As  these  events,  however,  have  been  published,  and  are  generally 
well  known ;  and  as  they  succeeded  the  extinction  of  that  monarchy  which  had  been 
long  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Hindoo  power,  the  author  thought  itbest  to  close 

*  Ihiaivorksayi,  (hat  SbKhab-ooddeen,  bcForr  I  he  taking  of  Delhi,  had  invaded  Hisdoosl'hanllieTen  times, 
in  whichbewBl,  in  tereral  imtascea,  dcrcaled  by  diOereot  Hindoo  kings:  JQjBpalG more Utan once proTcd blpi- 
lelf  superior  to  the  MitaBlmani,  but  woi  at  length  taken  prisoner  by  Mtihfimood  and  slain,  ns  nsa  also  VljBja- 
palD,  anolhcr  Hindoo  king.  MKhSmoad  invaded  Hindooit'banfi  twelve  (imeB.  The  rlevenlh  time  be  look  SomB- 
•at'be,  and  destroyed  the  celebrated  inufe  found  in  the  temple  there,  pari  of  whiqb  he  took  wi(b  bim  to  form 
the  steps  fnr  a  mosqne  in  hli  capital.  On  hii  relnrn  home,  he  was  attacked  by  PremB-devB  and  defeated. 

After  Ihii  be  invaded  Ibecountry  of  Premii-deva,  but  wai  obliged  lo  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  The  grand- 
son of  MfihBmood  tnice  invaded  Hi ndiM!I'bann.  Sflnu-onddeen  conquered  several  parti  of  HindoogChanB,  broke 
donn  a  temple  orMBha-k<ae,alM  many  images  Ihal  had  been  ererled  in  the  lime  of  VikrBroadilyft,  which  ho 
threw  nnder  anosqueat  Delhi,  Ala-ooddeen  heal  KBrofi-rayB,  the  king  ofCBziiral.  Saieed-khejfir-kbahiisnid 
to  have  plaadered  many  Hindoo  kingdami.  SikBndfir  overcame  six  kings,  and  took  Palna  and  Befaar.  After 
Uie  UBaaimans  had  reigned  at  Delhi  SfiS  years,  (here  were  llill,  however,  wverul  powerful  Hindoo  kings  in  Hin- 
dooat'hanB,  one  of  whom  reigned  al  VijBjB-poorfl  nnd  analher  at  OodByu-pooriS.  OorBogzeb  destroyed  an 
the  Hindoo  Images  as  far  as  his  power  eitendcd.  In  (he  rciga  of  Alumgeer,  a  dreadfnl  war  broke  out  between 
(he  Hindoos  and  Musulmans,  in  which  3,000,000  of  men  arc  said  to  have  loal  their  lives.  Tliia  history  aba  relates, 
thai  JBya-singhfl  ipeol  3G,000,<ira  ronpces  a(  Ihe  sacrifice  ofa  hone. 
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the  history  here.  For  Remarks  on  this  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  thepre- 
fiice  to  tliis  voliinoe.  The  author  here  contents  himself  with  giving  literally  what 
the  Hiodoos  themselves  have  supplied,  leaving  them  to  answer  for  every  degree  of 
extravagance  this  history  nay  contain. 


Rise  oftheBritUh  Power  in  In£a. 

HA  VING  conducted  my  reader  thus  for  in  the  Hindoo  history  of  this  country,  it 
remains  only  for  me  to  add,  from  another  modem  Hindoo  historian,  an  account  of 
the  rise  of  the  English  power  in  the  East.  The  author,  RajSva-lochunn,  a  descend- 
ant of  raja  Krishnu-chondrii-rayii,  must  be  wholly  accountable  for  the  truth  of  these 
&cts. 

During  the  reign  of  Akbar  nine  niiwabs,  sent  from  Delhi,  presided  over  Bengal. 
Munam-khah,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Dhaka,  then  called  JahagSr,  was  the  first. 
JahagSr-shah  sent  eight  BQwabs;  Sbah-jahan,  four;  Ourungzcb,  six ;  Bahadoor- 
8hah,one,  whose  name  was  Moorshed-koolee-khah :  this  person  continued  in  office 
till  the  seventh  year  of  Mnhomood-flhah,  when  he  died :  he  removed  the  residence  of 
the  nawab  from  Jahageer  to  Moorshedabad,  which  he  founded;  he  broke  down  aU 
the  gods  by  the  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  destroyed  the  cast  of  many  of  the  Hindoos 
by  force.  After  his  death,  Shooja-ooddonla  was  appointed  nawab,  who  treated  the 
Hindoos  with  more  lenity;  and  after  him  Snrphnraz-khah,  who  was  killed  by  M«- 
habad-jang.        The  latter  obtained  the  niiwabship,  and  governed  16  years.* 

•  Wben  Raja  Rftjii-TfilllibhH  irai  Uii  atlwab's  head-Knaat,  he  lovited  all  tbc  p&ndiu  of  Bengal  to  a  feait, 

and  gave  Ibtm  very  large  (ircienU,  Id  lomc  one  Ihoniand,  (a  olben  two,  fonr,  ui,  BDd  to  s  few  M  moDy  ai  ten 

thourand  roopees.        In  relnrn  for  ihae  proenli,  the  bramlrilns  ioTcated  Haja  Raja-ffiUfibhti,  and  «  naa^tt 

el olbtT -wiijis,  Djlb  tfaepoila  t  f^'on  wbichtimelhevoidyAt  have  wonitliia  badge  of  diiUnclioa, 

D  2 
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S^raj-ooddoulah  succeeded  Mohabad-jang;,  h'la  grandfather,  in  the  govenkment  of 
Bengal.  Even  white  quite  ;oung,  his  conduct  vras  so  tyrannical,  that  his  grand- 
lather's  principal  ministers  were  obliged  to  complain  against  him ;  but  after  his  ob- 
taining supreme  power,  he  was  guilty  of  still  greater  atrocities:  whenever  he  saw 
or  heard  of  a  beautiful  woman,  he  seized  and  devoted  her  to  his  criminal  passions. 
Sometimes,  as  a  boat  was  passing  by  his  palace,  filled  with  people,  he  would  sink  it, 
to  enjoy  the  sport  of  seeing  them  drown !  He  one  day  ripped  open  the  belly  of  a 
linng  woman  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  to  see  the  situation  of  the  child  in  the  womb. 

On  account  of  these  and  other  enormities,  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  terror. 
The  rajas  of  Niiva-dweepo,  (Nndeeya),  Dinaju-pooru,  Vishnoo-poorn,  M^dunee-pooro, 
of  Yeern-bhSomee,*  &c.  united  in  a  representation  to  the  prime  minister  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  nuwab  rejected  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  even  threatened  to  ponish 
them.  The  principal  ministerSgjoiued  by  raja  Krishnu-chundnl-rayii,  then  on  a  vi- 
sit at  Moorsh4dabad,  seeingall  representations  vain,  and  unable  to  bear  his  conduct 
any  lunger,  held  a  secret  meeting  to  consult  on  what  could  be  done.  After  much 
consultation,  with  little  prospect  of  uniting  in  any  thing  that  would  be  -effectual, 
raja  Krishnfi-cbundru-rayn  said,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  English  chief  at 
Calcutta,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  inviting  the  Eng- 
lish to  take  the  govemmeDt  into  their  bands.  He  related  a  number  of  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  English  character,  and  obviated  an  objection  of  one  of  the 
company,  that  tbey  would  not  be  able  to  understand  the  language  of  the  English. 
They  at  last  agreed,  that  the  next  time  Krishnu-chondro-rayu  went  to  worship  at 
Kalee-ghatii,-|-  he  should  call  upon  the  English  chief,  and  propose  the  plan  to  him. 

This  work  then- relates  the  raja's  journey  to  Calcutta,  and  the  conversation  with 
the  English  chief,  who,  it  is  here  said,  promised  to  write  to  England  on  this  sub» 
ject,  and  gave  him  encouragement  to  hope,  that  the  English  would  deliver  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  niiwab. 

*  Tliroogli  eiceoWe  complaitoDce,  the  HindooB  ofltn  ralU  large  UndH>iTDer  raja,  viz.  king. 

+  A  iibM  abDDt  ItcbiIIpi  from  Calcptta,  whers  r  ctiebraled  sloneimasc  of  Kalee  i»  wonbippeil. 
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Some  time  after  this,  the  niiwab,  seeing  the  prosperity  of  the  Euglish  in  their  com' 
mercial  uodertakings,  raised  the  duties  at  the  different  places  where  they  traded,  and 
preremptorily  demanded  that  two  of  his  serranta,  Rajij<viillfibhD  and  Krishnii-dam, 
who  had  taken  refuge  under  the  English  flag  at  Calcutta,*  should  be  delivered  up. 
The  English  not  complying  with  this  requisition,  the  nnwab  proceeded  to  Calcutta  with 
his  army,  compelled  most  of  the  Eqglish  to  take  refuge  on  theit  ships,  and  impri- 
soned the  rest  in  the  black-bole  at  Calcutta.  This  circumstance  blastedaU  the  hopes 
of  the  Hindoo  rajas. 

At  length  the  English,  id  five  ships,  returned  with  troops,  and  landed  at  Calcutta 
without  opposition.t  They  immediately  gave  notice  of  their  arrival  to  their  former 
friends,  and  particularly  to  raja  Kriahna-chundiii-rayii,  who  wasin&ctthesoulofthe 
confederacy.  He  and  his  friends  won  ever  Japhor-alee-khah,  the  commander  in  chief 
ofS^j-ooddoulah'stroope,'.Krishnu-chnndrii-rayn  obtaining  a  promise  from  the  Eng- 
lish chief,  that  after  deposing  Seraj-ooddoulah,  he  should  appoint  Japhur-alee-khah 
nnwab  in  his  stead.  Ev»-y  thing  being  thus  arranged,  the  English  began  their  march 
towards  Uoorshfidabad,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  about  188  miles  from  Calcutta. 

*^fter  this,  intelligenee  arrived  at  Moorshedabad,'  says  Rajeevn-Iochann, '  that  the 
English  were  marching  against  tlie  nnwab :  this  prince  immediately  ordered  the  com- 
mander in  chief  to  proceed  with  50,000  troops  to  Plassey,  and  there  engage  the  ene- 
my, while  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  would  follow :  the  nuwab  exhorted  the  com- 
mander, to  spare  no  efforts  to  destroy  the  English ;  and  the  latter,  givingthestrong- 
estassnrancesthathewouldgiveagoodaccountofthemj  departed,  and  pitched  his 
tents  in  an  orchard  at  Plassey.  Japhiir-alei-khBh,  however,  reflecting  how  he  might 
pat  the  power  of  victory  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  commanded  the  officers  not  to' 
fight  with  earnestness,  and,  by  every  contrivance,  threw  the  whole  army  into  a  state 
of  complete  confusion.' 

*  UrltyooBjBya,  id  fall  bblory,  nji,  <<  In  a  war  trilb  (ke  Maitittai  OarBngztb  wai  ■nrroDDded  by  the  ene- 
my, and  owed  hiincspeloMme  £iig1ith,al  which  be  weifomach  pleaied,  IbalbefavellMin,  at  their  rcqueat, 
MBU  laad  at  CalcnlU  (KUilcAa).     This  irai  Ibe  Stsl  land  Ibe  Eigiiih  ubtaUed  is  Icdia." 

t  Admiral  WstMuaiid  Calonel  CHtc  wcreallhebeadortbiiannanicni. 
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At  length  the  English  arrired,  and  began  the  engagement.  Some  of  the  troops  of 
ifae  nowab,  perceiving  that  their  leaders  did  not  fight  with  zeal,  and  that  the  balls  of 
the  English,  which  fell  like  hail,  were  destroying  their  fellow-soldiers  hy  hundreds, 
were  seized  with  frenz;,  and,  rushing  on  the  English,  perished. 

Mohnn-dastI,  an  officer  of  the  nnwab's,  went  to  his  master,  and  informed  htm,  that 
they  were  ruined,  that  the  captains  displayed  no  courage,  and  that  Japhnr-alec-khab 
had  certainly  agreed  with  the  English  not  to  fight  against  them.  He  therefore  in- 
treated  the  niiwab  to  give  him  some  troops,  and  send  him  into  the  orchard  to  fight, 
faking  the  utmost  care  of  his  own  person.  The  nuwab  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  in- 
telligence,  and  gave  Mobnn-dasu  35,000  troops,  who  immediately  attacked  the  Eng- 
lish with  such  fury,  that  they  began  to  retreat.  Japhur-alee-khah,  dreading  the 
consequences  of  a  defeat,  sent  a  messenger,  as  from  the  nnwab,  informing  Mohnn* 
dasa,  that  the  nawab  wished  to  speak  with  him.  Mohiin-daso  said,  'How  can  I  leave 
the  army  in  the  midst  of  tlie  battle  V  Tbe  messenger  asked  him  if  he  meant  to  diso- 
bey the  commands  of  his  master:  but,  perceiving  that  this  was  a  snare,  Mohnn-dasii 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  pretended  messenger,  and  pursned  the  engagement  with  fresh 
energy.  The  messenger  not  returning,  Japhur-alee-khah  was  in  great  perplexity.  At 
length,  however,  he  sent  a  trusty  person,  who  slew  Mohun-daiin  with  an  arrow,  when 
the  soldiers  of  the  nowab,  seeing  the  Ml  of  their  valiant  leader,  fied  in  the  utmost 
disorder.  In  this  manner  was  this  victory  gained,  which  decided  the  fortunes  India. 

Seraj-ooddoulahnowmadea  precipitate  flight,  and,  without  another  efibrt,  aban- 
doned bis  capital  to  the  conquerors,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  Moorshedabad, 
where  the  greatest  rejoicings  took  place,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  tbe  English 
had  gained  the  victory.  The  English  commander  reinstated  in  their  places  those  ser- 
vants of  S^raj-ooddoulah  who  had  been  the  firiends  of  the  English,  and  appointed 
Japhor-aleE-khah  nijwab. 

The  wretched  Seraj-ooddotila  proceeded  up  the  Ganges  in  a  boat,  and  was  in  the 
utmost  distress  for  food.  At  length  seeing  a  phakeer's*  hut,  he  sent  one  of  his 

*  A  MbDImui  uendjcaot. 
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people  to  ask  for  something  to  e^t.  The  pbakeer  came  down  to  the  boat,  and  im< 
mediatelj  discovered  that  it  was  S^raj-ooddoula  who  was  begging  for  bread  at  his 
hands.  This  phakeer  had  formerly  been  a  merchant  at  Moorsb^dabad ;  but  on  ac> 
count  of  some  real  or  supposed  crime,  S^raj'OoddouIah  had  caused  his  head  to  be 
shaved,  and  ass's  urine  to  be  poured  upon  it.  Laying  this  degradation  greatly  to 
heart,  he  abandoned  the  world,  and  became  a  phiikeer.  Now,  however,  he  resolved 
to  take  his  revenge ;  and,  to  secure  his  victim,  he  invited  the  nnwab  to  eit  down  in 
his  hut  while  he  prepared  some  food :  (he  invitation  was  gladly  accepted  ;  but  during 
the  preparations  for  tlie  repast,  the  pbakeer  sent  a  messenger  secretly  to  some  ser- 
vants of  Japhor-alee-kbah,  placed  near  that  place,  who  immediately  assembled  a 
number  of  people,  seiged  the  fugitive,  and  brought  him  to  MoorsB^dabad. 

On  their  arrival,  they  gave  notice  in  a  private  manner  to  Meariin,  the  son  of  Ja- 
pbQr-a]«-kbab,  that  S^raj-ooddoulab  was  in  confinemrat,  and  requested  him  to  send 
word  to  the  English.  Meerijn  forbad  them  to  tell  any  one,  thinking  within  himself, 
'  If  the  English,  or  ^be  old  servants  of  the  nowab,  bear  ofbis  arrival,  they  will  not 
put  him  to  death ;  they  may  perhaps  reinstate  him  as  nnwab,  and  then  all  the  hopes 
ofmy&mily  willbecut  off.'  He  resolved  therefore,  that  Seraj-ooddoulab  should 
not  live  an  hour ;  and,  taking  an  instrument  of  death  in  his  hands,  he  proceeded  to 
the  spot  where  the  miserable  captive  was  placed.  Seraj-ooddoulab,  perceiving  that 
Meeriin  was  coming  to  cut  off  bis  head,  entreated  him  to  spare  his  life ;  but  finding 
all  his  entreaties  vain,  he  remained  silent,  and  MeSron  severed  his  bead  from  his  bo- 
dy.    This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1757. 

When  Japbur-alS-khab  bad  been  ntiwab  three  years  and  one  month,  kasJim-alee- 
khah  prejudiced  the  English  governor  against  him,  obtained  the  soobaship,  and  sent 
Japhur.alee-khah  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta.  Afterwards,  by  presents,  the  new  nuwab 
had  his  appointment  confirmed  by  the  young  badshah,  then  in  Bengal. 

Elated  with  the  success  of  his  schemes,  Kasam-ateS-khah  shot  his  wife,  thedaughter 
of  Japbor-alee-khab,  with  arrows,*  and  put  a  number  of  those  to  death  who  had  been 
concerned  in  killing  Seraj-ooddoulab,  and  betraying  his  army.  He  first  destroyed  the 

■  About  thi)  time,  600  penona,  charged  niih  differtpt  crinm,  were  pal  to  deslh  In  one  diy  at  Hoonh^dabad. 
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twobrothereof  JngHt-seta:  be  cut  their  bodies  in  different  places,  threw  them  into 
a  quantitjr  of  Bait,  placed  weights  on  them,  9nd  kept  them  in  this  situation  till  ihey 
died.  Raja  Uaja-vnllnbhn  and  his  son  he  threw  into  the  river,  with  vessels  of  water 
fiistened  to  their  necks,  and  raja  Ramn-narajana  he  put  to  death  by  placing  a  great 
weight  on  bis  stomach.  He  also  hilled  raja  Snkhiit-singbii,  and  others.  He  next 
collected,  hy  various  acts  of  plunder,  a  vast  quantity  of  wealth;  appointed  his  uncle 
governor  of  Moorsh^dabad/  and  raising  an  army  of  600,000  men,  retired  himself  to 
Bajumnhaln,  resolving  to  keep  the  eoobaship  by  force  of  arms. 

The  English  were  not  unconcerned  spectators  ofthe  conduct  of  Kasam>alee-khah. 
By  means  of  Gnrgee-khah,  an  Armenian,  they  kept  the  nuwab  in  play,  till  they  had 
procured  troops  from  England,  and  had  completed  their  preparations.  The  nii- 
wab  at  length,  hearing  of  thesepreparations,  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  Eng- 
lish, on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour,  all  over  Bengal,  which  was  in  part  accom- 
plished. 

As  soon  as  the  English  troops  were  ready,  they  marched  against  the  niiwab,  accom- 
panied by  Japhnr'alee-khah,  and  other  chiefs..  The  first  engagement  was  at  Hoog- 
ley,  and  the  next  near  the  village  ChavQ-ghatM.  In  both  these  actions  the  English 
proving  victorious,  pursued  their  advantage  as  Gir  as  Uajiimiihulij.  The  niiwab,  be- 
ing discomfited,  slew  certain  Armenian  merchants  whom  he  suspected,  and  then  fled 
to  Benares :  here  he  obtained  the  promise  of  assistance  from  the  nuwab  of  Lucknow, 
Shooja-ooddoulah,  and  the  raja  of  Benares ;  but  the  latter  did  not  fulfil  his  promise, 
and  the  former  helped  him  but  feebly.  However  they  fought  again  near  Vugsurn; 
but  in  two  attacks  the  nQwab  was  beaten,  and  fled  to  Delhi,  where  he  died ;  he  was 
nnwab  three  years  and  two  months. 

The  English  now  placed  Japhur-alS-khah  in  his  former  situation,  and  he  continu- 
ed to  governasnuivab  for  two  years,  when  he  died.  His  son  Nigam-ooddoulah  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Clive'niiwab  in  the  room  of  his  fiither,  and  continued  in  his  si- 
tuation three  years.  Soiph-ooddoulah,  another  son  of  Japhop-alee-khahsucceeded, 
and  governed  threeyears.  After  the  coming  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Moobarnk-ooddoidah, 
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brother  of  tha  last  nuwab  was  siipereede^,  the  English  taking  the  whole  Into  their 
own  hands,  and  granting  the  femilj-  of  the  nnwab  an  annual  pension  of  1,600,000 
roopees. 

Such  is  the  Hindoo  History,  as  given  by  themselves,  or  rather  an  imperfect  glean- 
ing from  a  great  and  confused  mass  of  materials,  which  they  have  thrown  together  in 
the  pooranns,  to  arrange  and  settle  which,  so  as  to  select  what  is  true,  and  reject  that 
which  is  false,  requires  a  mind  more  than  human.  It  appears  now  to  be  conceded 
on  all  hands,  (hat,  except  in  a  few  particular  periods,  the  Hindoo  chronology  is  in- 
explicable i*  it  does  not  admit  of  being  traced,  so  as  to  accompany,  even  for  a  single 
century,  a  course  of  historical  fucts,  though  Mr.  Bentlej  and  others  have  ascertain- 
ed the  period  of  certain  particular  events,  which  completely  establishes  the  Mosaic 
history.  A  real  and  accurate  history  of  this  country,  therefore,  with  the  dates  of  the 
events  attached  to  them,  is  out  of  the  question.'  Sir  W.  Jones  says,  "  The  dawn 
of  true  Indian  history  appears  only  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by  allegory  or  fable."+  Major  Wilford,  in  the 
viiith.  vol.  of  the  same  work,  says,  "  With  regard  to  history,  the  Hindoos  have  really 
nothing  but  romances,  from  which  some  truths  occasionally  may  be  extracted."  The 
latter  gentleman  mentions  two  or  three  geographical  tracts,  but  it  is  plain  they  are 
undeserving  of  notice;  and  the  Hindoo  maps  of  the  world,  founded  on  a  false  theory, 
are  still  more  contemptible. 

•  Hie  Bindooi  Indulge  a  boDSdlna  eitravagaace  in  ihrir  chrooolo^.  lodfcd,  not  Mtiffied  witb  ■rrangiag 
hananaCain.IbryBKend  in  theabodnnfthegodi,  nrile  (be  hiitorinorthe  ctlcjiial  retloiM,Hiid  pretcribc  tke 
liouod)  of  existence  !•  (he  deilii-B  themielvei :  bence  tbey  coally  and  couGdeDllj  Binite  m,  thai  one  dn?  or  Iha 
fatb«r  of  the  xoit  (Hrtimha)  comptizei  l,;i55,900,000  }eara  of  mortals  t  and  tbat  the  rrign  of  this  god  eKendi 
thranch  53,987,300,000,000  ofytatt. 

Some  Hindoo  pbilotopben  affirm,  Ibat  the  world  is  elfmal,  and  (bat  it  ii  in  vain  tOMek  for  tlie  birlfa  orcrea- 
tion.  Other  «ritrn  agree  la  give  the  world  a  bEginoing,  and  add,  that  it  ii  deitroyed  atlbeend  or  a  iiCiipQ, 
nbichconsitli  of  433,000,000  ofyearM  tbat  it  rrmaini  io  a  state  of  chaoi  during  a  period  at  tUog,  and  is  ih; n  re- 
created. Thirl  J  of  lhe«  kill  p  lis  form  the  reign  of  a  being  called  a  HGnoo.  of  whom  there  are  thirty,  who  re'rgn 
in  mccenion.  The  oaniei  aflhete  milDooi,  ai  relate^  in  (he  Elilkee-pDorBoB,  are  SnayGmbhooTG,  SarochiibH, 
Ootttimii.famlltti,  Revtilii,  ChnkihoothQ,  VoivHsw&tfi,  SaTurnee,  DBkiha-ravCrnee,  BrGmhB-iaturnee,  Dhiir- 
nQ'SatCrDee,  Rood r& •hit iiraee,  DeTJi-iatiimee,  iDdrli-taiiirnec.  These  mCoooi,  aa  well  as  mott  of  the  godl^ 
ha*e  aicended  to  their  present  emineDce  as  the  renard  of  (heir  actioni.  When  Ibcj  have  enjoyed  the  whole 
amoant  of  the  happiaM  tbtir  worlu  merited,  they  ascend  nr  descend  lo  tfae'itnte  proper  for  them. 
+  AtiUic  Reiearche»,Tol.  Ii. 
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NotwithstandiDS^  the  &ct,  that  the  Hindoos  have  never  had  a  wise  and  honest  his' 
torian,  the  notices  respecting  their  countrj'  appear  to  be  less  mixed  with  fable,  and  to 
have  considerably  more  the  appearance  of  sober  records,  after  the  era  ofSalivahiinfi, 
which  is  nearly  our  own  era,  than  before  ;  yet  even  here,  the  reigns  of  their  kings 
are  extended  to  a  length  that  almost  destroys  the  credibility  of  the  events  ascribed 
to  them.  A  Hindoo  can  speak  of  nothing  soberly,  not  even  in  hJs  common  conver- 
sation. Let  not  the  reader  suppose,  however,  that  this  disposition  in  the  Hindoo, 
to  swell  and  magnify  the  most  common  occurrences,  arises  from  his  living  in  the 
land  of  the  gods.  Idolatry,  when  &miliarized  to  the  sight,  loses  all  its  &scination. 
The  priest,  who  daily  bathes,  wipes,  anoints,  and  dresses  the  idol  of  his  temple,  has 
perhaps  a  meaner  idea  of  the  gods  than  any  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  true,  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  is  excited  at  the  festivals,  during  the  idolatrous  procession,  but  it  is 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  mob  in  England,  surrounding  a  Guy  Faux.  It  is  the  crowd,  the 
music,  the  shouts,  which  excite  it,  and  not  the  whisp  of  straw.  This  proneness  of 
the  Hindoos  to  magni^  objects  and  events,  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  climate,  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  mountains,  the  plains,  (he  rivers,  and  to  the  various  objects  of 
nature  around  tbem,  than  to  the  florid  allusions  of  their  poets.  To  whatever 

causes,  however,  we  ascribe  this  propensity,  it  must  ever  be  lamented,  that  it  has  con- 
tributed 80  much  to  throw  all  the  events  of  their  country  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion.— It  isabo  to  be  lamented,  that  the  monuments  of  ancient  kingdoms,  and  the 
remains  of  splendid  cities,  existing  after  the  Miisulman  invasion,  cast  only  a  glim- 
mering and  uncertain  light  on  what  was  before  so  obscure. 

A  few  general  facts  may,  however,  be  drawn  from  different  wrrtings,  respecting 
the  state  of  ancient  India. 

From  the  preceding  history,  though 'very  imperfect,  it  appear.",  that  at  an  early 
period  the  government  of  India  was  divided  betwixt  two  families,  distinguished  as 
descendants  of  the  sun  and  moon,  probably  on  account  of  the  superior  power  and 
splendour  of  the  former.  Sometimes,  monarchs  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  and  at  others 
successful  warriors  of  the  other  femily,  reigned  over  the^whole  of  Hindoost'hanii; 
at  a  later  period,  it  would  Beem,  that  several  powerful  and  independent  kingdom* 
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existed  at  once;  and  at  all  times  a  number  of  tributary  powers  were  scattered  over 
these  extensive  empires,  many  of  them,  the  young;er  branches  of  the  reigning  femiliea. 
This  practice,  of  allotting  small  portions  of  territory  to  younger  sons,  ai  well  as  to 
distant  relations,  led  no  doubt  to  those  frequent  civil  wars  of  which  Hindoosfhano 
has  been  so  proli6c. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  some  of  the  Hindoo  monarchs  commanded  large 
armies  of  well-disciplined  and  courageous  troops,  and  that,  according  to  the  mode  of 
ancient  warfare,  both  the  commanders  and  their  soldiers  were  equal  to  most  of  their 
contemporaries.  Frat'hoo,  Ikshwakoo,  FooroorovD,  Mandhata>  Parashoo-ramn, 
■  Rughoo,  Rama,  Urjoonii,  Yajatee,  Krishna,  Bbceshmn,  Uijoona,  (the  brother  of  Yoo- 
dbiiit'hini,)  Puree kshita,  and  Jurasondhu,  are  all  mentioned  in  the  pooraniis  as  next  to 
the  gods  in  military  prowess.  At  a  later  period,  ?J6ndn  is  said  to  have  commanded 
a  million  of  soldiers.  Yiknimadityu  increased  bis  empire  by  his  own  valour;  for, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  says  the  Hindoo  historian,  he  conquered 
Ootkuiri,  Bungu,  Kooch-v^haru,  Goojjaratil  and  Somu-nat'fau,  and  atlength  fell  in  the 
field  of  battle.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  territories  of  some  of  these  monarchs 
may  be  formed  from  this  fact,  that  the  capital  ofBhartree-Huree,  king  of  Malooya^ 
is  said  to  have  been  twenty-six  miles  long,  and  eighteen  wide. 

Itfurtherappears,thatbetwixt  the  two  families  of  the  sun  and  moon  frequent  ma- 
trimonial alliances  were  formed  :  About  eight  generations  after  the  death  of  Pooroo-  , 
ruvii,  Kav^reo,  the  daughter  of  Yoovnnashwn,  was  married  to  Jumboo,a  descendant 
ofPoorooriivo,  but  not  in  the  immediate  line  of  succession;  Mandhata,  akingoftha 
race  of  the  sun,  married  the  daughter  of  Shiisfaiivindoo ;  Trishiinkoo  married  the 
princess  Shulyfi-riit'ha ;  DHshu-riit'hu  married  Koik6yee,  the  daughter  of  K^kaya  ; 
Ramu  married  SeSta,  the  daughter  of  Jdnakn.  These  family  alliances,  however,  did 
not  prevent  frequent  wars :  among  the  most  bloody  of  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  which  Sh^arii,  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  overcame  and  elewHoihiiyo  and  his  whole 
famUy,thoughthelatter  was  a  great  warrior  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the  kshatriyus,  in 
twenty-one  different  battles,  by  Poorooshfl-rama,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  &therj  by  Urjooauj  a  kahalriya,  vowed  to  exterminate  the  whole  tribe.  To 
E2 
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these  instances  ma;  be  added,  the  dreadful  havoc  in  the  war  betwixt  DhoorjodhenD 
and  the  Panduvaa,  when,  says  the  Mahobharntii,  more  than  7,000,000  of  men  perished. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  all  popular  influence  upon  these  governments,  and 
though  they  were  the  degraded  instruments  of  a  superstitious  priesthood,*  there  are 
still  many  cheering  proofs  of  an  attachment  to  science,  and  of  an  enlightened  adminis- 
tration, which  do  them  the  highest  honour.  The  proofs  of  these  facts  are  conspicu- 
ous in  the  education  of  their  princes,  the  patronage  aBbrded  to  learned  men,  and  in 
their  laws  for  the  administration  ofcivil  and  criminal  justice. 

The  instructions  given  by  king  Dhara  to  his  grand-children,  Bhiirtree-Uuree  and 
Vikrumadityii,  as  given  in  the  Hindoo  history  compiled  by  Mrityoonjiiyn,  shew,  that 
the  Hindoo  kings  did  not  neglect  the  education  of  their  children  :  "  Calling  the  two 
))oys,"  says  the  historian,  "  he  gave  them  good  counsel  respecting  their  future  learn- 
ing, directing,  that  they  should  diligently  learn  grammar,  the  vedfi,  the  vedangii,  the 
T€danta,  the  dhiinoor-vedri,  and  the  dhiirmii  shastrtis ;  the  gnndhurvti  science ;  differ- 
ent arts  and  manufactures ;  the  riding  on  elephants  and  horses ;  driving  chariots ; 
that  they  should  be  skilful  in  all  kinds  of  games;  in  leaping,  and  running ;  in  besieg- 
ing forts;  in  forming  and  breaking  bodies  of  troops  ;  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  excel  in  every  princely  quality ;  should  learn  to  ascertain  the  power  of  an  enemy ; 
low  to  make  war ;  to  perform  journies ;  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  nobles ;  to  se- 
parate the  different  sides  of  a  question;  to  form  alliances  ;  (o  distinguish  betwixt 
the  innocent  and  guilty  ;  to  assign  proper  punishments  to  the  wicked^  to  exercise 
authority  with  perfect  justice,  and  that  they  should  be  liberal. — The  boys  were  then 
sent  to  school,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  excellent  teachers,  where  they  became 
truly  fiimous," 

In  the  chapter  of  the  Miihabharatu,  called  Raj5-dhiirm5,  we  have  a  large  account 

•  "  His  ODD  power,  which  depf  ndj  on  himielf  alone,  ia  mii-hlieT  than  the  royal  power,  which  depeods  on 
other  men:  by  hii  ano  mipht,  IberFfare.may  a  branihBii  coerce  hiifoej."  "  A  prieil,  who  well  knows  Ibe  In", 
need  DotcomplniB  to  Ibe  king  nf  any  Rrievnuj  "ojury,  since,  by  his  own  power,  he  may  chastise  those  who  in- 
jnre  him."  Sir  W.  Jtne,',  Xrawtaiioa  »/  MSaM.  1(  i»  ewy  to  toneeiie  BhalmeD,  placed  oboTC  the  reach 
of  the  taw!,  would  do. 
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of  the  duties  of  kings,  of  which  the  following  is  a  very  abridged  extract:  While  the 
prince  is  in  his  pupilage,  he  is  to  be  taught  every  branch  of  learning ;  and  in  his  youth, 
is  to  be  invested  with  a  degree  of  power  necessary  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  royal 
affairs.  If  in  these  preparatory  steps  he  gives  full  satisfaction  .to  the  subjects,  and  they 
express  their  high  approbation  pf  his  conduct,  be  is  invented  with  the  regal  office. — 
The  king  is  to  be  awakened  in  the  morning  before  day-break  by  a  servant  appoint- 
ed to  this  duty,  who  reminds  him  of  his  duties  to  the  gods  and  to  his  kingdom.  ^9 
soon  as  behas  risen,  the  pages  in  waiting  repeat  the  splendid  qualities  of  the  monarch ; 
and  as  he  goes  out,  several  bramhuns  rehearse  the  praises  of  the  gods.  The  king  now 
bathes,  and  worships  his  guardian  deity  ;  after  which  he  again  hears  chaunted  the 
praises  of  the  gods.  He  next  drinks  a  little  water;  and  afterwards  sees  alms  distri- 
buted among  the  poor.  Then,  entering  his  court,  he  places  himself  amidst  the  assem- 
bly :  oo  his  right  hand  sit  the  relations  of  the  monarch,  the  bramhuns,  and  all  who  are 
of  distinguished  birth ;  on  the  left  the  other  casts  :  very  near  the  king,  sit  the  minis* 
ters,  and  those  whom  the  prince  consults  on  the  matters  brought  before  him.  In  the 
front,  at  a  distance,  stand  those  who  chaunt  the  praises  of  the  gods  and  of  the  king; 
also  the  charioteers,  elephanteers,  horsemen,  and  men  of  valour.  Amongst  the 
learned  men  in  this  assembly  are  some  who  are  well  instructed  in  all  the  shaslrns, 
and  others  who  have  studied  in  one  particular  school  of  philosophy,  and  are  acquaint- 
ed only  with  the  works  on  divine  wisdom,  or  with  those  on  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
on  the  arts,  mineralogy,  or  the  practice  of  physic;  also  persons  skilled  ic  all  kinds 
of  customs,  riding  masters,  dancing  masters,  teachers  of  good  behaviour,  examiners, 
tasters,  mimics,  mountebanks^  and  others,  who  all  attend  the  court,  and  wait  the 
commands  of  the  monarch.  At  noon,  repeating  the  names  of  the  gods,  the  monarch 
sits  down  to  dinner ;  fand  after  rising,  is  amused  by  singers  and  dancing  girls.  He 
then  retires,  repeats  the  name  of  his  guardian  deity,  visits  the  temples,  salutes  the 
gods,  and  converses  with  the  priests;  and  after  resting  a  little,  in  the  midst  of  a  se- 
lect company  of  learned,  wise,  and  pious  men,  be  spends  the  evening  in  conversation 
on  different  subjects,  and  in  reviewing  the  business  of  the  day.  During  the  night,  the 
king  travels,  incog,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  and  receives  from  all  parts 
the  reports  of  spies,  dressed  in  every  disguise. — ^It  is  the  duty  of  kings,  adds  the 
same  work,  to  pursue  every  object  till  it  be  accomplished ;  to  succour  their  depend- 
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ants ;  to  be  hospitable  to  guests,  however  numerous.  For  their  amusement,  thej  are 
permitted  to  hunt,  aad  to  visit  their  pleasure  gardens. 

The  pooran'is  mention  several  of  the  Hindoo  kings  as  having  been  great  patrons 
of  learning:  During  the  siitjujoogD,  in  the  reign  and  through  the  patronage  of  king 
Buhooganu,  the  sage  Jriraclioriitee  wrote  a  work  on  divine  wisdom.*  During  the 
reign  oflkshwakoo  man;  learned  works  were  composed.  Foorooriiva  and  Man- 
dhata  are  also  celebrated  for  their  love  of  learning;  the  lalteFj  as  a  great  warrior, 
par-ticularlj  patronized  those  learned  men  who  assisted  him  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
kings  Sworochee  and  Nimee  are  said  to  have  been  ver;  liberal  to  the  learnedj  and  to 
Lave  patronized  several  works  on  religious  ceremonies.t  Juniika  encouraged  the 
publication  of  works  on  manners  and  civil  polity,  and  patronized  scholars  of  the  vfi- 
danta  school.  Shivee,  Muroottii,  and  Panjikii,  three  other  kings,  patronized  the  ve- 
dant^s.it  Oosheenuru  greatly  encouraged  learning,  by  collecting  the  best  works,  and 
placing  them  in  his  capital,  and  drawing  thither  learned  men  from  all  parts.^ 

In  the  trdtayoogH,  the  sage  KatyayHnu  implanted  the  love  oflearning  in  the  mind 
of  king  Choitra-riit'bn,  and  wrote  a  work  on  divine  wisdom;  leapned  men  of  the 
v£dantu  school  were  also  patronized  by  king  Kekuyti.  LomSpadil  patronized  man 
of  talents,  whom  he  invited  from  different  countries :  several  works  on  the  dutiea 
of  men,  as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  were  published  under  his  auspices.  Ulnrktf, 
another  monarch,  educated  by  the  sage  Datta.lr^yu,  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
a  work  on  divine  wisdom,  and  patronized  learned  men  at  his  court.||  Under  the 
auspices  of  R'mtee-d^vD  and  UmbDreeehd  several  works  on  devotion  were  written.* 
Urjoonii,  the  son  of  Yfidoo,  entertained  at  his  court  many  learned  men,  and  during 
his  reign  several  works  on  religion  were  published.  Dooshmnntn,  Hurish-chiindrn, 
Praturdhrma,  Riijee,  Chutoorungn,  Dhurmn-rnt'hii,  Kntce,  Voibhandiikee,  Kfilinga, 
and  other  kings,  in  this  age,  are  also  mentioned  as  patrons  oriearning.  In  the 

reign  of  Pratnrdhonu  a  number  of  poems  were  published. 

In  the  dwapnrn  yoogn,  through  learned  men,  king  Shoonakn,  published  several 

•  SeetbeVrih^d-dhBrm'fpaaraaB.  +  See  the  EkamiG  poonnn.  i  SeethePtUmii  psonuiiL  ^  See 
(he  PAdmlt  poonDt.       |  See  Uie  MarkBadeiQ  pooranB.       *  See  Ibe  PBdmli  poorsDil. 
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works  on  the  arti,  and  on  rhetoric.  Shikhidwuja,  Pooroom^hQ  and  Bongn,  are  also 
to  be  placed  among^  the  monarchs  of  the  same  a^e,  who  patronized  learning,  Soo- 
kurmti  encouraged  the  celebrated  poet  Bharnvee  to  write  a  po^m  known  bj'  his  own 
name,  and  still  very  popular  among  the  Hindoos,  At  the  close  orthisyoogTi,  Yoo- 
dhist'hira,  and  his  brothers  Suhiideva  and  Nukooln  are  mentioned  with  high  com- 
mendations for  their  encouragement  of  learning.  The  author  is  informed,  that  there 
is  now  in  thelibrary  of  Raja  Raj-krishnn,  at  Calcutta,  a  work  bj  Nukooln  on  horse- 
manship, which  contains  rough  drawings  of  horses,  accompanied  by  descriptions. 

In  the  kulee  yooga,  Vikramadityn  stands  highest  amongst  the  Hindoo  kings  as  the 
patron  of  learning.  Nine  persons  under  bis  patronage  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
having  separately  or  unitedly  composed  a  number  of  leariied  works,  viz.  Dhunwnn- 
turee,  Kshaponnki'i,  Umoru'singho,  ShiJukoob^tala-bhattu,  Ghnto-karpurij,  Kalee-dasu, 
Mihirfi,  Vurahi],'and  Bnroroochee.  The  first  of  these  nine,  wrote  a  work  called  Nir- 
ghunta,  alsoanother  on  medicine,  and  another  on  incantations.  Kshiipfiniika  wrote 
on  the  primary  elementB.  Umurn-singhn  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  SiingskritD,  a 
work  on  the  MSmangsiikri  philosophy,  &c.  Shiinkooh^talu-bhutta  wrote  a  xCork  on 
the  Ulunkarus,  and  a  comment  on  the  Voisheshiko  philosophy.  GhQb'ikurporn  wrote 
a  poetical  work  of  no  great  merit.  KalS-dasn  wrote  the  following  works  -.  Sankhjo- 
titwn.kounioodw,  Koomaro-sumbhiivn,  Roghoo^  and  Obhignanu-shnkoontula,  also  a 
poem  on  the  season  I,  a  work  on  astronomy,  a  poetical  history  of  the  gods,  &c.  Ya- 
labii  wrote  two  works  on  astrology,  and  one  on  arithmetic.  Bnroroochee  wrote 
a  Songskritu  grammar,  or  rather  improved  the  Kulapn,  by  Srirvvii-vurma  :  be  also 
wrote  a  comment  on  the  Tuntriis,  and  a  poem  in  praise  of  king  Madhuv^.  These 
learned  men  are  raid  to  have  written  works  in  the  eighteen  original  languages  from 
which,  the  Hindoos  say,  all  the  languages  of  the  earth  have  been  derived.*  At  tha 
period  when  Vifcrumadityn  lived,  Magho,  another  king,  caused  (o  be  written  a  po- 
em, which  he  called  by  his  own  name,  and  for  each  verse  of  which  be  is  said  to  have 
paid  to  different  learned   men  a  gold  mohur,  which  amounts  to  52,800  roopees  for 

■  The  aolhor  bu  not  been  able  In  obtain  the  namei  oF  more  Ibin  nine  of  theie  lanj-uaires :  they  are,  the  SUogt- 
krim,  the  Prakrilfi,  the  NagQ,  Ibe  PoiihachU,  tbe  GfindharTib,  Ibe  HakshGifi,  the  UrdhSmagbdee,  Ibe  Upb,  and 
the  Caobynkaiiheieore,  most  of  ibem,  tbe  laDenaEF)  DfdifCereDtofderi  uf  fabuloni  beiDgi.  An  acoDOt  of  llieiB 
Unsoage)  maj  be  toaoi  in  tbe  work  CRlIfd  JPiflE*'!')' 
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the  wbole  work.  About  the  same  period,  KiJrnatu,  a  king,  was  famed  for  patronizing 
the  same  learned  men  who  attained  such  feme  at  the  court  of  Vikramaditju.  A  short 
time  before  this,  Bookmano,  a  Uag,  entertained  at  Ins  court  a  number  of  learned 
men,  and  amongst  them  M adhuvachar^ra,  who  wrote  the  UdhikQrunn-mala,  a  work  on 
the  Meemangsokii  philosophy.  Dhavuka,  a  poet,  of  the  same  age,  received  from  king 
Shrsehurshu,  100,000  roopees,  for  a  poem  called  Riitnii-mala.  At  the  court  of  Runn- 
singhu,  raja  ofKashmeeru,  several  learned  men  acquired  great  fame;  among  the  rest 
Vaj'iibhata,  Mammata,  and  Koiyatu.  The  6r8t  wrote  remarks  on  the  Snngskritii  lan-^ 
guage;  Mammntu  wrote  the  Karya-prokashn,  and  Koiynta  a  large  comment  on  Pa- 
ninee's  grammar.  King  Bhoju,  who  assembled  many  learned  men  at  his  court,  is 
mentioned  as  being  himself  the  author  of  Bhojri4>hashyQ,  a  work  on  the  Patanjula 
philosophy.  To  Soonduru,  the  son  Goonii-sindhoo,  the  king  of  KanchSe-poorn, 

several  poems  are  ascribed.  At  the  courts  of  Prutyapadityii  and  Adishooro,  num. 
hers  of  learned  men  were  entertained.       ' 

And  thus  the  Hindoo  courts,  filled  with  learned  men,  who  could  boast  of  works 
on  every  science  then  known  tb  the  world,  presented,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most 
imposing  spectacle  :  a  people  who  could  produce  works  on  philosophy  and  theology 
like  the  v£das,  and  the  darshunus ;  on  civil  and  canon  law,  like  the  smntees ;  whose 
poets  were  capable  of  writing  the  Mababharatu,  the  Ramaynnu,  and  the  Sbr^-Bha- 
gava^i  whose  libraries  contained  works  on  philology,  astronomy,  medicine,  the 
arts,  &c.  and  whose  colleges  were  filled  with  learned  men  and  students,  can  never 
be  placed  among  barbarians,  though  they  may  have  been  inferior  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

The  author  is  not  aware,  that  he  can  present  any  thing  to  his  reader  which  will 
throw  more  light  on  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  Hindoos  had  attained  Id 
ancient  times,  than  the  following  extract  from  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  tha 
work  of  Mdnoo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among  the  Hindoo  sages.  «  Of  tie 
duties  of  kings : '  a  king  is  fire  and  air ;  he,  both  sun  and  moon ;  he,  the  god  of  criminal 
justice;  he,  the  genius  of  wealth;  he,  the  regent  of  water  ;  he,  the  lord  of  the  firma- 
ment ;  he  is  a  powerful  divinity,  who  appears  in  a  human  shape.' — On  the  necesaiiy  of 
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a  king's  inflicting  puniahmeate ;  the  dreadful  conBequences  to  a  kingdom  of  neglecting 
punishment;  a  king  must  act  in  biB  own  dominions  with  juetJce;  cfaastise  his  foreign 
enemies  with  rigour;  be  must  form  a  council  ofbrambons;  and  appoint  eigfat  minis- 
ters, having  one  confidential  counsellor,  a  brarahiin ; — other  officers  to  be  appointed; 
their  proper  qualifications  j—qualities  of  an  amlaesador; — tbe  commander  in  chief 
must  regulate  the  forces ; — the  proper  situation  for  a  capital ;  necessttr  of  a  fortress 
near  the  capital;  if  possible,  a  fortress  of  mountains ; — of  a  Icing's  marriage ;  of  bis 
domestic  priest,  and  domestic  religion ; — of  collectors  of  the  revenue ; — a  king's 
dut;  in  time  of  war,  and  when  engaged  iii  battle  ;  he  must  never  recede  from  com- 
bat;— of  prizes  in  war  ;-~-of  exercising  tbe  troops; — of  officers  and  troops  for  tbe 
protection  of  districts ;— of  the  king's  servants ;— of  governors  of  towns  ;—'of  levying 
of  taxes;'— learned  bramhans  to  pay  no  taxes;  a  learned  bramhiin  must  never  be  al- 
lowed so  to  want  as  to  be  afflicted  with  hunger,  or  the  whole  kingdom  will  perish ; 
^of  secrecy  in  council ;  —of  a  king's  consulting  his  ministers ;  of  the  important  snb- 
jectstobe  debated  in  council; — the  nature  of  making  war  ;^-ofinvading  the  country 
of  an  enemy  ;'-of  forming  alliances ; — of  the  conduct  of  a  king  in  his  house,  respect- 
ing his  food,  his  pleasures,  the  divisions  of  his  time,  his  dress,  bia  employments;— 
of  a  king's  sitting  in  a  court  of  justice ;  he  must  decide  causes  each  day,  one  after 
another,  under  the  eighteen  principal  titles  oflaw,  viz.  on  debt;  ownership;  con- 
cerns among  partners;  subtracting  of  what  has  been  given;  non-payment  of  wages 
or  hire;  non-performance  of  agreements;  succession  of  sale  and  purchase;  disputes 
between  master  and  servant ;  contests  on  boundaries ;  assault;  slander;  larceny; 
robbery  and  other  violence ;  adultery ;  altercation  between  man  and  wife;  their  se- 
veral duties;  the  law  of  inheritance;  of  gaming  with  dice,  and  with  living  creatures; 
—when  the  king  cannot  preside,  let  him  appoint  a  brarohfin  as  chief  judge  with 
three  assessors.  *  In  whatever  country  three  bramhans,  particularly  skilled  in  the 
three  several  v£dns,  sit  together,  with  the  very  learned  bramhfin  appointed  by  the 
king,  the  wise  call  that  assembly  tfae  court  of  Bromfaa  with  four  feces.*  The  im- 
portance of  justice,  and  the  evils  of  injustice ;— on  tbe  necessity  of  condign  punish- 
meiits; — noshoodrn  may  interpret  the  law  or  sit  as  judge:  *  of  that  king  who  stupid- 
ly looks  on,  while  a  shoodra  decides  causes,  theltingdom  itself  shall  be  embarrassed, 
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like  a  cow  in  a  deep  mire.'  A  king  or  a  jndge  must  not  promote  litigation,  nor  neg- 
lect a  lawsuit ;— the  evidence  of  three  pereons  required ; — who  may  be  witnesses. 
The  judge  is  to  call  upon  a  bramhan  for  his  simple  declaration  ;  to  a  shijudrii,  ad- 
dress a  sentence  like  the  following,  on  the  evils  of  perjury  ;  'the  fruit  of  every  vir- 
tuous act,  which  tbou  hast  done,  O  good  man,  since  thy  birth,  shall  depart  from 
thee  to  dogs,  if  thou  deviate  in  speech  from  the  truth;' — lalse  evidence  may  be  given 
from  benevolent  motives : '  such  evidence,  wise  men  call  the  speech  of  the  gods  ;  it  is 
only  necessary  for  such  a  Mse  witness  to  make  an  offering  to  the  goddess  oflearn- 
jug;' — o^tha  maybe  properly  taken  ; — a  priest  is  to  swear  by  his  veracity;  a  soldier 
by  his  horse,  elephant,  or  weapon  ;  a  merchant  by  his  kine,  grain  or  gold ;  a  me- 
chanic by  imprecating  on  his  own  head,  ifhespeakfaUely,  all  possible  crimes  ; — on 
great  occasions,  a  witness  may  hold  fire,  or  dive  underwater,  or  severally  touch, 
the  heads  of  his  children  and  wife.  Punishments  for  perjury:  a  perjured  bramhiin 
must  be  banished,,  a  perjured  shoodru  6ned  and  banished ; — evil  of  unjust  pnnish- 
ments ;— of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  weights ; — rates  of  interest ; — of  sureties ; — of 
deposits ; — of  sales ; — of  shares  in  common  concerns ; — of  gifts ; — of  nonpayment  of 
wages; — of  breaking  engagements ; — of  disposing  girls  in  marriage  with  blemish- 
es;— of  disputes  among  owners  and  feeders  of  cattle ; — of  boundaries  for  land; — of 
defamatory  words ; — of  criminal  punishments ; — of  injuries  to  man  or  beast ; — *  a 
wife,  a  son,  a  servant,  a  pupil,  and  a  younger  whole  brother,  may  be  corrected, 
when  they  commit  faulla,  with  arope,  or  the  small  shoot  of  a  cane,  only  on  the  back 
of  their  bodies ;' — '  men  who  have  committed  oflences,  and  have  received  from 
kings  the  punishment  due  to  them,  go  pure  to  heaven,  and  become  as  inn©* 
cent  as  those  who  have  done  well ;' — of  fines ;  '  a  twice  born-man,  who  is  travel- 
ling, aud  whose  provisions  are  scanty,  shall  not  be  fined  for  taking  only  two  sugar- 
canes,  or  two  esculent  roots^  from  the  Geld  ofanother  man;' — of  the  law  of  adul- 
tery ;— of  manslaughter  ; — a  man  not  to  be  punished  for  adultery  if  the  female  con- 
sent i — a  low  man  who  makes  love  to  a  damsel  of  high  birth,  ought  to  be  punished 
corporally; — regulations  for  markets; — oftoilsand  freight;  'at. sea  there  can 
be  no  fettled  freight;' — of  the  charges  for  crossing  rivers  ;— a  woman  two  months 
pregnant,  a  religious  beggar,  a  hermit  in  the  third  order,  and  bramhSns  who  are- 
Students  in  theology,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  toll  for  their  passage ;—'  a  wife,  a 
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son,  and  a  slave,  are  declared  to  have  in  genend  no  wealth  exclusively  their  own  j' 
'  a  bramhan  maj  seize  without  heBitation,  if  he  be  distressed  for  a  subsbteoce,  the 
goods  of  his  shoodrii  slave  ;'— of  the  treatmeot  of  women ;  women  to  be  restrain- 
ed ;  things  by  which  a  wife  may  be  ensnared ;  women  have  no  business  with  th« 
Tcdfis  j^nties  respecting  children ;  if  a  shoodrii's  wife  should  have  no  son,  the  bus- 
band's  brother,  or  near  relation,  may  raise  up  one  son  to  his  brother  ;-a  widow 
may  never  marry ;  but  if  a  shoOdrS  have  died  childless,  a  brother  may  cohabit  with 
his  widow,  for  the  sake  of  raising  up  an  heir  to  his  brother,  but  no  ferther ;— if  a 
person  die  before  the  consummation  of  his  marriage,  hia  brother  may  be  lawfully 
married  to  the  damsel  who  has  been  betrothed  to  him  ;— how  fer  a  husband  may  be 
separated  from  a  wife,  and  a  wife  from  a  husband  j — a  truly  bad  wife  may  be  super- 
seded :  a  barren  wife  may  be  superseded  in  the  eighth  year ;  if  a  wife,  legally  su- 
perseded, shall  depart  in  wrath  from  the  house,  she  must  instantly  be  put  in  con- 
finement, or  abandoned  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  (amity ; — the  wife  of  the  same 
cast  must  attend  personally  on  her  husband  ; — a  girl  should  be  married  befere  she 
is  eight  years  old ;  the  youth  should  be  excellent  and  handsome ; — if  a  damsel  being 
marriageable  should  wait  three  years,  she  may  choose  a  bridegroom  for  herself  of 
equal  rank  ;  if  she  choose  her  husband,  she  must  not  carry  her  ornaments  with  her 
to  her  husband's  house ; — of  the  law  of  inheritance ;  after  the  death  -of  the  &ther 
and  mother,  the  brothers  divide  the  property,  or  the  oldest  may  take  all,  and  the 
rest  live  under  him,  as  they  lived  under  their  father ;  the  younger  brothers  to  be- 
have to  the  eldeut  as  to  their  &ther ;  the  eldest  brother  is  to  have  a  twentieth  share, 
the  middlemost  a  fortieth,  the  youngest  an  eightieth  ;  to  the  unmarried  daugters 
by  the  same  mother  each  of  the  brothers  may  give  a  fourth  part  of  his  share ; — of 
different  kinds  of  eons  ; — who  is  to  perform  the  obsequies  for  a  deceased  relation ; — if 
an  eunuch  marry,  and  have  a  son  by  a  man  legally  appointed,  that  son  may  inhe- 
rit; — on  games  ofchance;  gamesters  to  be  punished;— the  breaker  of  idols  made  of 
ctay  to  be  fined ; — a  king  must  not  punish  a  bramhon  for  stealing,  if  he  stole  to  make 
a  sacrifice  perfect,""  &c. 

A  perusal  of  the  other  lawbooks  of  the  Hindoos  would  convince  the  reader,  that 

•  Sir  W.  JoDM'a  ireulaUon  of  MBdim, 
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the  Hindoo  lawgivers  had  doselj  stndied  ihe  principles  of  jarisprodence.  These 
works  regulate  the  forms  of  administering  justice ;  as,  the  qualifications  of  a  judge ; 
the  aisUtants  he  should  emply ;  the  hours  proper  for  sitting  on  the  seat  of  justice; 
whose  evidence  must  first  be  heard ;  for  whom  he  may  appoint  coiuicil  to  plead ;  what 
kind  of  sureties  may  be  admitted ;  how  a  judge  may  examine  a  cause  by  ordeal,  and 
by  what  kind  of  ordeal,*  where  neither  oral  nor  written  evidence  remain ;  whether 

■  The  roIlowInK  accoant  of  IIk  nine  kinds  uf  orieai,  formerly  prsctiml  by  lb«  BiodiMi,  ii  tratiilatrd  from 
ihePBrcekifat'tEiltcTu.Mwarkby  Rfighoa-Bliadliii&:  1.  Toela.  Inthitordca]  tbe  accuied  pcraoii  ii  weighed  i 
and  after  balbinK,  ii  weigliKl  again.  If,  with  hii  vet  clothei,  be  be  lifbter  thu  be  woiberare  bathioK,  be  l>  ac- 
quitted; ifbeaiier,  he  is  conidered  p;ail(y  9.  ThfliialBgfin;  the accnied  penomnakes  oiae square  markt  in 
Ihe  |[rODnd,eacbiiitceDHD)[en  wide,  leaving  betwixt  cacb  tqaareaD  empljipacc,  sixteen  fingen  wide  i  be  then, 
Ibrongb  a  bramblin,  wor^ltipi  certain  god,  and  nflerwards  makei  an  iron  ball  red  bot,  and  iranbipi  it  i  after 
bathing,  and  clothing  hiouelf  In  new  apparel,  be  lili  with  hii  face  to  the  eait,  near  tbe  brambtn  whn  peTfi>na* 
the  cere 010 niei,  who  pott  into  hi>  handiMme  Uihwlttt'h'lt  leavei,  barley  corna,  and  doorTa  grw,  and  then  Ike 
Ted  hot  balh  taking  which  in  hii  opcDbanda,  he  walks  Ihrongb  leien  nflhe  nine  sqnarei,  and  (ben,  putting  hit 
foot  in  the  eighth  iqtiare,  he  leu  the  ball  fall  span  ■ome  koo)h&  gtaM  in  (he  ninth.  After  Ibii,  he  mha  nme 

l^ni  of  rice  between  hi>  hand),  and  if  the  ikin  break,  or  his  haodi  appear  gore,  be  ii  nippaaed  to  be  gailty  t  if 
Dot,  he  it  declared  innocent.  In  tbe  latter  case,  he  enterlaiu  the  brambBni,  gic.  S.  The  neit  made  of  ordeal  if 
witkmltr.-  the  accDied  person,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  othen,  proeeediloa  pool  of  clean  waler;  where 
he  woishipi  a  namber  of  gods,  and,  while  a  ksb&triyli  shooli  an  arrow,  balhet,  and  then,  descending  ap  lo  Ika 
middle  in  the  water,  immeraei  himself.  If  he  be  able  to  remain  under  water  till  a  penon  haa  leiiurely  walk- 
ed lo  tbe  place  where  th^  arrow  fell,  he  i)  declared  ionoceot,  if  not,  he  ii  coniidered  gnitly,  in  which  ca«c  he  re- 
eeiTrslheponithment  which  the  shaatril  has  decreed  for  tbe  allfged  offence.  4.  The  fourth  mode  of  ordeal  li 
with  polton:  if  tbe  person  charged  with  the  offence  be  a  female,  the  accompanies  a  bnunhlin  and  others  to  some 
tenple,  where  Ihe  bramhUn,  iDherDame,  wairiiipsBnomberof  gnds,  par(icnlariySfai>B,  and  offers  a  bnmlsuri- 
Bce;afler  which  she  hatbei,  dreneiin  a  new  garmen(,  and  purifies  herself  by  incantations  repeated  bjlbebram- 
hfin,  who  next  puts  on  her  forehead  n  paper  called  jityii-plltrii,  via.  Ihe  victory-giting  paper)  and  npnnthis 
paper  writes  some  luch  words  as  these  in  SBngskrilfi :  ■*  I  am  chained  with  criminal  coBdoel  wiA  tbatan  ef  such 
B  person.  Tn  prove  that  this  is  a  falserharge,  I  enter  npon  this  ordeal."  Theaccnaed  nei I  takes  the  polsoa  in 
her  hand,  and  repealing  incantationa,  and,  calling  on  the  inn,  tbe  Are,  and  the  bramblio!,  to  beer  witne>,  she 
preys,  that  if  Ihe  crime  alleged  be  trne,  the  poison  may  destroy  heii  Iffalie,  thai  it  may  becomea)  the  water  of 
life;  and  thenswaltowi  it:  if,  in  (be  cnnrseof  the  day.she  die,  she  issnpposed  to  begnilty;  if  she  anstaln  no 
Injury,  die  li  pronoonced  innocent.  S>  The  next  ordeal  is  called  koilui,  in  which  the  person,  after  the  same 
preparatory  ceremonies  aa  in  the  iast,  lakes  part  of  a  libation,  and  sips  il  np,  praying,  Ihal  if  he  b«  guilty,  (bit 
walemay  bring  on  him  Ihe  greatest  injuries,  and  that  if  innocent,  it  may  be  ai  the  water  of  life.  If  in  sevea 
days,  the  accused  meet  with  no  Ironble  or  sirknen,  he  is  declared  innocent.  6.  Tipdaeli,  the  name  of  aoolhef 
ordeal,  is  preceded  by  the  same  ceremonies  of  bathing,  pntling  on  a  new  garment,  visiting  a  temple,  worship- 
ping certain  godi,  &c.  aTler  which  the  olBclating  bramhiin  cnnsei  the  accused  to  eat  Ihree  handfuls  of  wet  rice, 
-which  hu  been  offered  tn  some  deity,  wilh  Ihe  usual  imprecationi,  and  to  spit  npoa  a  leaf  of  the  ficus  Indicas, 
when.  If  he  throw  up  blood,  he  isprononuced  guilty;  if  not,  be  rewards  the  bramb&ns.  7.  In  the  ltipiii-ni*sAii£it 
ardea],aner  the  preparatory  ceremonies,  the  acrmed  mnst  put  his  hand  into  a  pan  of  boiling  clarified  butler, 
and  bring  from  Ihe  bollom  n  golden  ball,  about  (he  size  of  a  pea.  If  his  band  be  not  in  Ihe  least  burnt,  hblDB»> 
cence  is  established,  g.  PAnli!  i;  resorted  to  when  a  person  has  itolrn  a  cow.  Jn  this  ardea],  after  (he  usual  ccre- 
KHMiiet,  tke  accmed  mnstilraw  bn  tongue  along  a  piece  of  red  but  iron,  eight  flngcn  long,  and  fonr  flngen  broad. 
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two  or  more  persooB  ma;  institute  processes  of  law  against  on«  person  at  the  saine 
time  in  one  court ;  !n  what  way  a  judge  is  to  decide  upon  a  cause,  and  in  what  words 
he  must  pronounce  sentence. 

In  short,  the  wisdom  which  shines  in  many  of  the  Hindoo  ctril  laws,  and  the  mi- 
nute provisions  made  for  the  government  of  kingdoms,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  disposition  of  property  ;  and  the  multiplied  regulations  for  an  exact  confor- 
mity to  the  innumerable  precepts  and  ceremonies  connected  with  a  splendid  system 
of  idolatry,  incontrovertibly  prove,  that  when  these  shastras  were  written,  the  Hin- 
doos must  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 

Notwithstanding  these  deserved  encomiums,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
many  of  the  Hindoo  laws  are  exceedingly  partial,  and  others  diabolically  cruel;  and 
that,  for  want  of  humanity  and  probity,  the  administration  of  these  laws  was  deeply 
tinged  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  We  infer  this,  partly  from  some  of  the  laws  them- 
selves ;  but  more  particularly  from  the  present  state  of  things  among  the  surviving 

irbii  IcBffte  receive Boii^OTj,  be  MprononDccd  innocnil.  9.  In  IhedUnmiijfi ordeal,  the ofllcialiDg  prleilmnt 
disw  (he  iniBfei  of  religion  nnd  lrrelij;loii  on  wparalc  IrsTct  of  a  Iree;  thai  for  religion  lo  be  (rbileiand  (hat  for 
trreligioa  black,  and  place  then  wltblo  (<va  lompi  of  clay,  closloKap  the  eta;,  and  making  the  onuide  uDoath. 
He  mait  (hen  wonUp  theiauge*,  and  repeataiertlmnanqaiberof  Incanlationi,  and  afierwerd*  pot  tbem  tolo 
an  empty  Jar.  TheaccoKd  no*  batbet,  and  on  hli  relnm  hai  a  jfijH-pBtrli  faitened  on  h)B  forehead, after  vhich 
he  pott  bii  hnpd  into  Ibe  jar,  and  briufi  out  one  of  (he  tnnipi  of  clay.  If  It  he  irreligioD,  he  i>  declared  piill;) 
if  relieion,  inooceiit. 

The  ordeal  bni,  I  anderstand,  been  aboliibed  by  the  Eait  lad  ia  Company ;  bnl  there  are,  at  preKnl,  inMancet 
of  perMni  *n1an(ar41y  chonlng  tbii  lingular  met  liod  ofei^taMihini;  their  innocence.  The  ninth  mode  of  ordeal  it 
freqnroliychoten  about  trifling  aShin.bDl, In  other  cases,  IbemovtcommoD  Is  the  trial  by  hoi  clarifledbnlterdbee). 
OnIhelSthNovember,  1307,  a  trial  by  this  mode  oF  ordeal  look  place  at  a  Tillage  near  NBdeeya.  A  yonic 
married  woman  waa  charged  with  a  criminal  intrigne,  while  herbuiband  waiabienl,  bat  denied  the  eharp^,  aod 
offered  to  nodergo  the  (llp(&-mB]bfikti  ordeaL  Hie  boiband  prepared  the  reqnivite  arllcln,  and  inTited  the  bram- 
bfiait  when.  In  the  prcKnce  of  Mien  tbouiand  tpectaton,  ihe  underwent  ibU  trial,  by  patting  ber  hand  inio  ibe 
boiling  gbee,  wilhout  teceitingOa  liiaid,  the  least  injary,  Ibough  a  drop  of  the  hot  liquid,  falling  an  Ihe  band 
of  a  bramfalln  to  whom  she  was  to  give  Ihe  golden  ball  which  she  bad  raised  {Tom  Ihe  pan,  raised  a  blixer  on  hil 
hand.  Tbe  ipectaton,  on  beholding  this  proof  of  ber  innocence,  barit  forth  into  applauses  of  dhjlnja,  dhfioyBf 
I,  e.  happy  I  happy !  •  Tiit  whole  conclnded  wllb  ■  fcMl  lo  the  bTaBbnM,aad  the  lirinei  of  thii  womaatpread 
throngb  all  tbe  neighlranriDg  Tillages.  My  only  anthority  fortbii,  ii  tbatofa  respectable  nativei  bnl  scimia- 
stance  of  (he  same  nalnre  ii  related  in  tbe  SSSth  page  of  [be  1st.  ml.  of.ihe  Atiallc  Researches.— A  geaUrinaa  of 
theaDlhor'sacqiiainlance,  in  the  year  1814,  saw  at  Sirdhana,  a  man  who  had  been  charged  with  embezzling  the 
proper(y  of  (be  Be{nm,go«aftly  through  the  trial  by  firei  but  this  maadldnol  retain  Ibe  ball  inhiihaod  ate- 
tond  of  time. 
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Hindoo  governments.  Bribes  are  universkll;  offered,  as  well  to  the  judge  on  the 
bench,  as  to  the  petty  constable  of  the  village ;  and  through  every  department  of  the 
native  governments  a  system  of  oppression  exists  of  which  a  subject  of  one  of  the 
states  of  Barbary  alone  can  form  an  idea.  The  author  has  heard,  that  one  of  tb« 
reigning  Hindoo  princes,  at  this  time,  actually  employs  bands  of  robbers  to  plunder 
his  own  subjects,  and  that  when  they  apply  to  him  for  redress,  he  either  evades  in- 
vestigation, or  grants  only  a  mock  trial.  If  to  all  this  want  of  probity  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  the  greatest  cruelty  in  the  infliction  of  punishments,  and  rapa- 
city in  perpetual  exactions,  we  add  domestic  slavery,  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  almost  incessant  internal  feuds  among  different  chiefs,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder 
at  whole  districts  under  the  native  governments  having  been  so  often  depopulatect ; 
and  that  famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  should  have  so  frequently  laid  waste  pomeofth* 
finest  countries  on  the  earth. 

AVhen  we  look  back  to  former  times,  when  the  shoodrii  was  tried,  and  pnuiuhed, 
for  offences  against  the  regulations  of  the  cast,*  for  not  regularly  bathing  in  the 
Ganges,  for  not  presenting  offerings  to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  for  neglecting  an 
appointed  atonement,  or  for  not  wearing  the  appropiate  mark  of  his  sect,  we  can 
easily  account  for  the  present  degraded  state  of  this  class.  The  superintendence  of 
the  magistrate  extending  (hus  to  the  whole  of  a  nan's  religious  conduct,  as  well  as 
to  his  civil  actions,  must,  in  addition,  to  the  fasdnaling  powers  of  a  religion,  full  of 
splendid  shews,  public  feasts,  and  a  thousand  imposing  ceremonies,  have  tended 
exceedingly  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  superstition. 

It  must  have  been  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  courts  of  justice  take  cognizance  of 

ft  man's  religious  offences,  (sins  of  omission  and  commission),t  as  well  as  of  hia 

crimes  against  civil  society.       The  pride  and  avarice  of  the  bramhijos  would  often 

drag  an  offender  before  a  court  of  justice,  for  having  neglected  those  acts  prescribed 

■  Daring  the  reign  of  Man)liilD|;hn,a  barber  had  made  a  mark  on  hta  forehead  like  Ihal  of  a  brambGai 
and  in  tlihsiinallon  Ibe  fctnit  boned  In  him,  supposing  be  bad  been  abraoihtin;  bnt  the  barber  rplnrnfBElh* 
nlnm,  (which  a  brnmhhn  never  doe;,  eve^  In  a  kinj;),  Man&9iaxh&  snspecled  Ihal  he  hoi  not  a  brarnhfio,  and 
on  enquiry  funnd  that  he  wai  a  barber.    He  immedialelf  ordered  hia  head  (o  be  ttrack  off. 

+  In  Haihed'a  Code  of  Genloo  I«in,  there  ii  an  article,  commaadiDc  Ihe  DMfiitnle  (o  fine  a  man  a  iitLn  »t 
panriet  For  kiUUcRD  ioKct. 
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hy  the  shastras  from  which  the;  derived  their  honour  and  emolument.  But  how 
greatly  mu<!t  the  sway  of  the  bramhnns  have  been  increased,  when  the  inhabilantn 
saw  their  countrymen  brought  before  the  m^istrate  and  punished,  for  the  slightest 
acts  of  irreverence,  or  the  most  trivial  injury,  towards  this  sacred  race;  when  they 
saw  a  neighbour's  posteriors  cut  off,  for  having  dared  to  sit  on  the  same  seat  with  a 
br»mh  in;  when  they  san*  another's  tongue  slit,  for  having  (when  provoked)  insulted 
a  bramliiin  ;  when  they  saw  an  iron  style  thrust  red  hot  into  the  mouth  ofanolher> 
for  having  (no  matter  how  justly]  said  to  a  twice- born-man  '  thou  refuse  of  bram- 
h'.ns  -,'  when  they  saw  boiling  oil  dropped  into  the  mouth  and  ears  of  another,  for 
having  dared  to  instruct  a  bramhcn  in  his  duty.* 

The  author  offers  this  abridgment  of  no^tre  history,  not  as  the  utmost  of  what  may 
t>e  obtained  by  labour  and  patience,  even  from  H  indoo  materials ;  but  as  the  best  ac- 
count which  his  leisure  would  allow  him  to  collect,  and  he  hopes  the  reader,  from  this 
sketch,  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  government,  laws,  and  social  state  of 
the  Hindoos.  He  now  concludes  this  chapter  with  an  extract  frcmi  Sir  Wm.  Jones 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  singular  people  :  "  Thus  has  it  been  proved,  by  clear 
evidence  and  plain  reasoning,  that  a  powerfol' monarchy  was  established  in  Iran  long 
before  the  Assyrian,  or  Piihdadi,  government :  that  it  was  in  truth  a  Hindoo  mo- 
narchy, though  ifeny  chuse  to  call  it  Cusian,  Casdean,  or. Scythian,  we  shall  not  en- 
ter into  a  debate  on  mere  names ;  that  it  subsisted  many  centuries,  and  that  its  his- 
torj-  has  been  engrafted  on  that  of  the  Hindoos,  who  founded  the  monarchies  of  t/yo- 
dhya  and  Indru-priist'ha  ;  that  the  language  of  the  first  Persian  empire  was  the  mo- 
ther of  the  S&ngskritii,  and  consequently  of  the  Zend  and  Parsi,  as  well  as  of  Greek, 
Lidin,  and  Gothic  ;  that  the  language  of  the  Assyrians  was  the  parent  of  Ckaldaie  and 
Pahlavi,  and  that  the  primary  Tartarian  language  also  had  been  current  in  the  same 
empire ;  although,  as  the  Tartars  had  no  books  or  even  letters,  we  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty trace  their  unpolished  and  variable  idioms.  We  discover,  therefore,  in  Per' 
sia,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  the  three  distinct  races  of  men,  whom  we  describ- 

•  "  A  once  born-man,  who  lirnill.  Ihe  Iwicp-hom  «Uh  poa  invertWfs,  omht  (o  have  hii  Wrl((ne  llil)  for  hi 
ipranR  from  die  Inweirt  pafi  of  Brilmha  :  if  hr  mention  iheir  namei  and  clns-es  »lth  conlumf  iy,  ai  if  tie  sa_v. 
Oh,  d^va-dQIlB,  ihon  refuse  of  brnrnhfiM,  bd  iron  «ly1e,  len  finjter^  [on-,  »h.tll  he  thru?!  red  hot  into  hi)  mouth. 
Shonld  he,  IhroDgh  pride,  giv*  Inwroction  lo  prieth  concernins  Ihelr  duty,  let  the  kin[  order  Moie  hoi  oU  lo  bi. 
poured  into  hii  monlh  and  his  ear."    A/diioa. 
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ed  on  former  occasions,  aa  possooora  ot  India,  Arabia,  Tartartf;  and  whether  they 
were  collected  in  Iran  from  distant  regions,  or  diverged  from  it  as  from  a  common 
centre,  we  shall  easilj  determine  by  (he  following  considerations.' Let  ub  observe^  in 
the  first  place,  the  central  position  of  Iran,  which  is  bounded  by  Arabia,  by  Tartar}/-^ 
and  by  Jtt^a  ;  whilst  Arabia  lies  contiguous  to  Iran  only,  but  is  remote  from  Tarlaru, 
and  divided  even  from  the  skirts  of  India  by  a  considerable  gulf;  no  country,  there- 
fore butPerWa  seems  likely  to  have  sent  forth  its  colonies  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  Asia. 
The  branASns  could  never  have  migrated  from  India  to  Iran,  because  they  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  their  oldest  existing  hiws  to  leave  the  region  which  they  inhabit 
at  this  the  day ;  ArtAs  have  not  even  a  tradition  of  an  emigration  into  Persia  before 
Mohammed,  nor  had  they  indeed  any  inducement  to  quit  their  beautiful  and  extensive 
domains;  and  as  to  the  Tartars,  we  have  no  trace  in  history  of  their  departure  from 
their  plains  and  forests  till  the  invasion  of  the  Medes,  who,  according  to  etymologists, 
were  the  eons  of  Sladai/  and  even  they  were  conducted  by  princes  of  an  Assyrian 
bmily.  The  three  races,  therefore,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  (and  more 
than  three  we  have  not  yet  found)  migrated  from  Iran  as  from  their  common  coun- 
try ;  and  thus  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  I  presume  from  good  authority,  brings  the  first 
inhabitants  of  BriUdn  from  Armenia  ,■  while  a  late  very  learned  writer  concludes,  af- 
ter all  his  laborious  researches,  that  the  Goths  or  Sci/thians  came  from  Persia^  and 
another  contends  with  great  force,  that  both  the  Irish  and  old  Britons  proceeded  le- 
Terally  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian;  a  coincidence  of  conclusions  from  different 
media  by  persons  wholly  unconnected,  which  could  scarce  have  happened  if  they  were 
not  grounded  on  solid  principles.  We  may  therefore  hold  this  proposition  firmly 
established,  that  Iran,  or  Persia  in  its  largest  sense,  was  the  true  centre  of  popula-  . 
tions,  of  knowledge,  of  languages,  and  of  arts ;  which,  instead  of  travelling  westward 
only,  as  it  has  been  fancifully  supposed,  or  eastward,  as  might  with  equal  reason 
liave  been  asserted,  were  expanded  in  all  directions  to  all  the  regions  of  the  world 
in  which  the  Hindoo  race  had  settled  under  various  denominations  :  but  whetber^n* 
has  not  produced  other  races  of  men,  distinct  from  the  Hindoos,  the  Arabs,  or  the 
Tartars,  r>r  whether  any  apparent  diversity  may  not  have  sprung  from  an  intermix- 
ture of  those  three  iu  difEerent  proportions,  must  be  the  subject  of  a  future  ioquiij'.'* 
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Of  the  differeid  orders,  or  casts,  ofjlindaoi. 

THE  Hindoos  are  divided  into  four  caste,  viz.  the  Bramhan,*  the  Kshntriyajt  the 
Voishra,:^  and  the  Shoodni,^  which,  however,  include  many  other  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions. The  samn  v^dn,  the  smritees,  and  several  pooranns,  affirm,  that  the  bram- 
hans  proceeded  fiMm  the  mouth  oPBriimba,  the  kshatriyos  from  his  arms,  the  voishyui 
from  his  thighs,  and  the  shoodriis  from  his  feet ;  agreeably  to  which  allegory,  the  Hin- 
doos, in  forming  their  mingled  system  of  civil  and  religious  polity,  have  assigned  the 
priesthood,  and  the  work  of  legislation,  to  the  bramhtins ;  the  executive  department 
•to  the  kshiitriyos ;  trade  and  commerce  to  the  voisfayiis,  and  all  manner  of  servile  work 
to  the  shoodros.  Like  all  other  attempts  to  cramp  the  human  intellect,  and  forci- 
bly to  restrain  men  within  bounds  which  nature  scorns  to  keep,  this  system,  however 
apecious  in  theory,  has  operated  like  the  Chinese  national  shoe,  it  has  rendered  the 
whole  nation  cripples.  Under  the  fiital  inHiience  of  this  abominable  system,  the 
bramhuns  have  sank  into  ignorance,  without  abating  an  atom  of  their  claims  to  supe- 
riority ;  the  kshStriyns  became  almost  extinct  before  their  country  fell  into  the  bands 
of  theMosnlmans;  the  voishyus  are  no  where  to  be  fonnd  in  Bengal;  almost  all  have 
&Uen  into  the  dass  of  ehoodrris,  and  the  shoodrns  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  their  own 
cattle,  except  a  few  individuals  whom  these  bramhinical  fetters  could  not  confine,aDd 
who,  under  a  beneficent  government,  have  successfully  aspired  to  riches,  though 
denied  the  honours  to  which  their  ingenuity  and  efforts  would  have  raised  them, — 
Some  pooranas  maintain,  in  contradiction  to  the  sama  v^dii,  that  Bromha  created  boUi 
ft  male  and  female;  the  Sbree-bhaguvntfi,  to  confirm  the  perfect  union  of  these  divine 
books,  says,  that  Brijmha  divided  himself  into  two  parts,  his  right  side  becoming  a 
male,  SwayombhoovQ,  and  the  left  a  female,  ShntS-roopa,  and  that  these  persons  di- 
vided their  children  into  bramhiins,  kshatriyos,  voisbyas,  and  shoodros. 

*FroB  vrtftii,  lo  increue,  or  begreat  [  or,  he  irlm  knoni  Ihc  VEdBs.  -f  Fromkiha,  Aitruct'utB,  ind  trS, 
IOKiTe;i>r,  he  tfhouia  tbeapprcNcd.  (  FroBnulUi,  loenteri  or,  ha  who  eaten  on  bmincH.        \  Fnia 

M£i,  to  l&ke  refuge,  [i.  e.  in  Ibe  bramhilu.l 
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E  VERV  person  at  all  acquainted  ivith  the  Hindoo  sjstem,  maat have  been  forciblj 
struck  with  the  idea,  that  it  is  wholly  (he  work  orbramhrma;  who  have  here  placed 
themselves  above  kings  in  honour,  and  laid  the  whole  nation  prostrate  at  their  feet.* 
Many  incredible  stories  are  found  in  the  most  popular  Hindoo  books,  (ending  to  ex- 
alt the  power,  or  support  the  honour  of  bramhuns;  the  following  may  suffice  as  spe- 
cimens of  these  stories;  Ourvvn,  a bramhan,  destroyed  the  whole  race  of  lloihfiyn 
with  Gre  from  his  mouth.t  Kopllfi,  a  bramhtin,  reduced,  by  his  curse,  the  60,000 
sons  of  king  Sngnrn  to  ashes. |  Ugilstyii,  a  bramhiiri,  swallowed  the  sea,  with  all  ita 
contents^  Doorvasa,  a  bramhun,  once  lengthened  the  day,  that  he  might  finish  his 
religious  ceremonies.  ||  The  same  sage  cursed  and  destroyed  the  whole  progeny 
of  Knshnd.V  Bhrigoo,  a  bramhun,  gave  abusive  language  to  the  gods  Briimha, 

and  Shiva,  and  struck  Yishnoo  on  the  breast  with  his  foot.*  A  number  of  dwaif 
bramhnns  created  a  new  Indrii,  the  king  of  the  gods-t  Tritii  and  other  bramhBn^ 
cursed  Shivn,  for  seducing  their  wives  in  the  form  ofa  sonyasM,  and  deprived  him 
of  virility.J  The  god  Krishnn,  at  a  sacrifice  olFered  by  YoodhiB'thiro,  served  the 
bramhuns  with  water  to  wash  their  feet.§ 

By  the  Hindoo  law,  the  magistrate  was  not  to  imagine  evil  in  his  heart  against  a 
brarahnn;  nor  could  a  person  of  that  order  be  put  to  death  for  any  crime  whatsoever: 
he  might  be  imprisoned,  banished,  or  have  hU  head  shaved,  but  his  life  was  not  to  be 
toucfaed.n  The  tribute  paid  to  them,  arising  from  multiplied  idolatrous  ceremonies, 
■was  greater  than  the  revenues  of  the  motarch.  If  a  shoodrS  assumed  the  bramhi- 
ulcal  thread,  he  was  to  be  severely  fined.  If  he  gave  frequent  molestation  to  a  bram- 
hun, he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  If  a  shoodrii  committed  adultery  with  the  wile  ofa 
bramhiin,  he  was  (o  lose  (he  ofiending  parts,  to  be  bound  upon  a  hot  iron  plate,  and 
hm-nt  to  deat^.  Ifa  bramhan  stole  a  shoodrrj,  he  was  to  be  fined;  but  if  a  shoodrS 
stole  abrambiin,  he  was  to  be  burnt  (o  death.  If  a  shuudrrisat  upon  the  carpet  ofa 
oThenornberofbrainhBaslnBrngal,  romprired  wiili  Itir  sli55ilia<,  h,pcrhnp!,H!ane  (oeljchi,  orone  lo  trn, 
*  RecthcMebabbarBta.        t  I^id.        ^  Ibid.         Q  Ibid.         S  Shruc-hha-bvlitii.  ■  PurimQ  |>aaFar»a, 

f  Muhabharma.       i  SkOndli  pDoranQ.  ^  Mlihabharrnu.  J  Tbc  killinfora  bramtalio,  iiontsrU* 

(*«Er«ahinaaman-(he  lliodoni. 
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bramhrin,  the  magiBtrate,  having  thrust  a  hot  iron  into  Iu9  fundament,  and  branded 
him,  was  to  banitib  him  the  kingdom;  or  to  cut  off  his  posteriors.  Ifa  shoodru, 

through  pride,  spat  upon  a  bramhan,  his  lips  were  to  be  cut  off.  Ifa  person  of  this 
cast  plucked  a  brambfin  by  the  hair,  or  by  the  beard,  or  seized  him  by  the  neck,  the 
magistrate  was  to  cut  off  both  his  hands.  If  he  listened  to  reproaches  against  a  bram- 
han, he  was  to  pour  hot  lead  into  his  ears.  Ifa  shoodrti  beat  a  magistrate,  he  was 
to  have  an  iron  spit  run  through  him,  and  to  be  roasted  alive  ;  a  bramhan,  for  such 
an  offence,  was  to  be  fined. — And,  as  though  all  these  horrible  punishments  on  earth 
had  not  sufficiently  degraded  the  sboodro,  the  wrath  of  the  bramhans  pursued  him 
into  the  next  world, — for,  the  same  shastrus  teach,  that  if  a  shoodra  do  not  rise  to 
receive  a  bramhun  with  due  honour,  be  wilt  become  a  tree  afler  death;  if  he  look 
angrily  at  a  bran-.hSn,  his  eyes  will  be  put  out  by  Yiimii,  the  Hindoo  Pluto. 

Menial  service  to  bramhuns  is  declared  to  be  highly  meritorious ;  the  body  of  such 
a  servant,  says  the  MDhabhariitu,  by  eating  the  orts  of  bis  master,  becomes  purified 
all  sin.  Formerly,  a  shoodni  touched  the  body  of  a  bramhun  when  he  took  an  oath; 
and  it  is  even  now  practised  when  a  person  wishes  to  obtain  credit  for  what  be  is  re* 
lating. 

The  shastrus  teach,  that  a  gif^  to  a  learned  bi'amhiSn  possesses  infinite  merit; 
feasts  to  bramhans  are  considered  as  very  meritorious  :  a  poor  man  entertains  two 
or  three  at  a  time;  a  rich  man  invites  hundreds.  At  all  festivals,  marriages,  &c. 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  done  is  to  entertain  the  bramhans,  and  to 
make  presents  to  them  at  their  dismission.  Ifa  shoodra  wish  to  succeed  in  any  pro- 
jt*ct,  he  feasts  two  or  three  bramhans.  Ifa  man  has  been  entertaining  a  number 
or  bramhuns,  a  neighbour  says  to  bim, "  Ah !  you  are  a  happy  man !  you  can  honour 
CO  many  bramhnns  t"  A  covetous  man  is  sometimes  thus  reproached  :  "  He  is  ve- 
ry ricli,  but  he  cannot  bring  his  mind  to  part  with  a  mite,  no  not  to  entertain  bram- 
hnns :  be  does  not  even  invite  a  few-bramhrins  to  his  house,  and  wash  their  feet." 
To  present  gitla  to  bramhuns  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  bequeath  to  them  lands,  or 
cows,  or  houseff,  is  extolled  in  the  shastrus  as  a  work  of  merit  destroying  all  sin,  and 
followed  in  the  next  world  with  imperishable  happiness.  • 

G  2 
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To  di-iok  the  water  into  which  a  bramhon's  toe  has  been  dipped,  is  considered  a 
■very  great  privilege.  When  enquiring  into  this  circumstance,  I  was  informed, 

that  vast  numbers  of  shoodrog,  while  festing,  thus  purify  themselves  daily;  that 
others  make  a  vow  to  attend  to  this  duty  for  a  length  of  time,  to  remove  some  dis- 
ease. Indeed,  shoodrus  may  be  frequently  seeu  carrying  water  in  a  cup,and  intreating 
the  first  bramhon  they  meet,  to  put  his  toe  into  it;  after  which  they  drink  the  water, 
and  bow  or  prostrate  themselves  to  the  bramhan,  who  bestows  bis  blessing  on  them ; 
others  preserve  some  of  this  holy  water  in  their  houses.  Persons  are  found  who 
endeavour  to  collect  the  dust  from  the  feet  of  a  lack  ofbramhnns;  one  mode  of  doing 
which  is,  by  spreading  a  cloth  before  the  door  of  a  house  where  many  are  assembled 
at  a  feast ;  as  each  bramhon  comes  out,  he  shakes  the  dust  from  his  feet  upon  this 
cloth.  Many  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have  been  performed  on  persons  swal- 
lowing this  dust. 

But,  not  only  is  the  body  of  the  shoodru  laid  prostrate  before  the  bramhon,  to  lick 
the  dust  of  his  feet,  but  his  son!  also  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  honour :  the  Hindoo 
laws  enact,  that,  to  s6rve  a  bramhun,  falsehood  is  allowable !  and  that  if  a  shoodrS 
dare  to  listen  to  the  salvation-giving  vedfi,  he  is  to  be  punished  for  his  sacrilege. 
Even  at  present,  if  a  bramhnn  happen  to  be  repeating  any  part  of  the  vfidu  aloud,  a 
shoodru,  if  near,  shuts  bis  ears,  and  runs  away. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  I  think  it  will  be  abundantly  evident,  that  this 
whole  fabric  of  superstition  is  the  work  of  bramhuns :  No  person  may  teach  the 
Tfidfl  but  a  bramhiin ;— a  spiritual  guide  must  be  a  bramhdn ;— every  priest  (pooro- 
hitij)  must  be  a  bramhon ;— the  offerings  to  the  gods  must  be  given  to  bramhons; 
--no  ceremony  is  meritorious  without  a  fee  to  the  officiating  bramhun ;— numberless 
ceremonies  have  been  invented  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  bramhfins :  as  soon  as 
a  child  is  conceived  in  the  Womb,  a  bramhun  must  be  called  to  repeat  certain  formu- 
las, when  he  receives  a  fee  and  is  feasted ;  other  levies  are  made  before  the  birth ;  at 
the  birth  ;  when  the  child  is  a  few  days  old ;  again  when  it  is  six  months  old ;  when 
two  years  old ;  again  at  eight  or  nine ;  and  again  at  marriage ; — in  sickness,  the  bram- 
htio  is  pattVfor  repeating  forniE  for  the  restoniUoD  of  the  patient^— after  death,  his 
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son  must  perform  the  sbraddhu,  the  offeringg  and  fees  at  which  are  ^ven  to  the  bram- 
bans,  twelve  times  during  the  first  year,  aod  then  annuallj' ; — if  a  shoodru  meet  with 
a  misfortune,  he  must  pay  a  bramhun  to  read  incantations  for  its  removal ; — if  hia 
cow  die,  he  mast  call  abramhan  to  make  an  atonemeot; — if  he  lose  apiece  of  gold, 
he  must  do  the  same; — if  a  vulture  have  settled  on  hiB  house,  he  must  pay  a  bram- 
huQ  to  puriiy  his  dwelling  ; — if  he  go  into  a  new  house,  be  must  pay  a  bramhun 
to  purity  it ; — if  a  shoodrtt  die  on  an  unlucky  day,*  his  son  mugt  employ  a  bramhoa 
to  remove  the  evil  effects  of  tbb  circumstance; — if  he  cut  a  pool  or  a  well,  he  must 
pay  a  bramhun  to  consecrate  it ; — if  he  dedicate  to  public  uses  a  temple,  or  trees,  he 
must  do  the  same ; — at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  the  bramhijn  is  employed  aud  paid ; — 
on  certain  lunar  days,  the  shoodru  must  present  gifts  to  bramhuns ; — during  the  year, 
about  forty  ceremonies  are  performed,  called  vrdtos,  when  the  bramhoiis  are  feasted, 
and  receive  fees  ; — when  a  person  supposes  himself  to  be  under  the  iufiuence  of  an 
evil  planet,  he  must  call  four  bramhtins  to  ofier  a  sacrifice;— «  number  of  vows  are 
made,  on  all  which  occasions  bramhans  are  employed  and  paid;— at  the  birlhofa 
child,  the  worship  of  Shnshtee  is  performed,  when  bramhuns  are  feasted ; — at  the 
time  of  the  small  pox,  a  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  brambilns ; — they  are  paid  for 
assisting  the  people  to  fast ; — to  remove  cutaneous  disorders,  the  bramhons  pray  to 
one  of  the  goddesses,  and  receive  a  fee : — bramhans  are  employed  daily  to  ofier  wor- 
ship to  the  &mily  god  ofthe  shoodru; — the  farmer  dares  not  reap  his  harvest  without 
paying  a  bramhtin  to  perform  some  ceremony ; — a  tradesman  cannot  begin  business, 
without  a  fee  to  a  bramhiin ; — a  fisherman  cannot  build  a  new  boat,  nor  begin  to  fish 
in  a  spot  which  he  has  farmed,  without  a  ceremony  and  a  fee; — nearly  a  hundred 
different  festivals  are  held  during  the  year,  at  which  bramhuns  are  entertained,  and, 
■nsome  villages,  feasts  are  celebrated  at  a  hundred  houses  at  once.    At  the  house  of 
a  raja,  at  particular  festivals,  sometimes  as  many  as  S0,000  bramhuns  are  feasted. 
Instances  are  mentioned  of  100,000  bramhrins  having  been  assembled  at  one  feast. 
At  a  sliraddhu  performed  for  his  mother,  by  Gunga-Govindu-Singhn,  of  Jamookan* 
dee,  near  Mourshtidobad,  Mr.  Ilustings's  dewan,  six  hundred  thousand  bramhuns, 
it  is  said,  were  assembled,  feasted,  and  dismissed  with  presents. 

*  it  it  MmmoDly  believed  bj  Dm  HindiKB,  that  ifacliild  be  barn  on  loine  day  oflliinedt.TClicD  ft  cerlAiD^lar 
rnteraa  particular  itellnriiiaDiion,  UiiailgallMtlbe  child  it  illegiliEMlc. 
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Thus  pvery  form  end  ceremony  of  religion— all  the  public  festivals— all  the  acci- 
dents and  concerns  of  life— <he  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — the  superstiti- 
ous fears  of  the  people — births— sicknesses— marriagca— misfortunes — death — a  fu- 
ture state,  &c.  have  all  been  seized  as  sources  of  revenue  to  the  bramhans ;  in  short, 
from  the  time  a  shoodru  is  conceived  in  the  womb,  to  his  deliverance  from  purgatory 
by  the  bramhans  at  Giiya,  he  is  considered  as  the  lawful  prey  of  the  bramhnns,  whose 

blessing  raises  him  to  lieaven,  or  whose  curse  sinks  him  into  torments; and  thus 

their  popular  stories,  their  manners,  and  their  very  laws,  tend  at  once  to  eslablish 
the  most  complete  system  ofabsolute  oppression  that  perhaps  ever  existed. 

The  following  ten  ceremonies  called  SangskarS,  are  necessary  before  a  person 
can  be  considered  as  a  complete  bramhnn,  viz.  the  Gurbba-dhanii;*  Poongsttvnnii, 
Seemfinlonntiyiini]  Jatd.knrmD,t  ^ishknJmQnti,j;  Nama-karunfi,§  Ciuiu-prashanu,! 
Choora-kornna,*  OopDauyijna,i  and  Vivaha.f 

Four  months  after  conception,  the  ceremony  GSrbha-dfianii  is  performed,  which  in- 
cludes a  burnt- sacrifice,  the  worship  ofthe  shalgramn^  and  all  the  forma  of  the  Nan- 
dee-mookhii  shraddhu. 

After  the  bramhiineo  has  been  six  or  eight  months  pregnant,  on  some  fortunate  day, 
the  Pooiigsii-DtinA  find  SeemUnlon&j/utiii  ceremonies  are  performed  as  follows:  the 
husband,  having  attended  to  his  accustomed  ablutions,  sittmg  in  the  front  ofthe  house, 
offers  the  burnt-sacrifice,  and  presents  offerings  to  the  manes,  during  which  time  the 
wife  anoints  herself  with  turmerick,  plaits  her  hair,  has  her  nails  cut,-the  sides  of  her 
feet  painted,  and  then  bathes,  and  clothes  herself  in  new  apparel.  The  female  guests 
paint  the  wooden  seats  on  which  the  husband  and  wife  aretositiandthey  being  seat- 
ed, the  officiating  bramhim  assists  the  husband  to  repeat  a  number  of  incantations, 
during  which,  water,  clarified  butter,  &c.  are  offered  before  the  sbalogramu.  A  cur- 
tain being  suspended,  to  conceal  the  man  and  his  wife  from  observation,  the  husband, 
repeating  certain  prayers,  feeds  his  wife  with  milk,  and  the  tender  sprouts  ofthe  vntu 
tree,  after  which  the  curtain  is  removed,  and  the  husband  repeats  other  prayers,  put- 

•  ConrrpUoD.  ♦  Ceremonln  nl  (be  birih.  J  DrlWerante.  >,  Giilni;  (he  mme. 

I  Qitinx  fond.  ■  Shivlof  (he  hc^d,  +  InTCililare  itKh  (he  poi(a.  t  MarriBEe, 
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tioghisrighthaDdoahis  wife's  shoulder,  bell;,  &c.  At  tbe  close  of  these  and  other 
ceremonies,  a  womao  brings  a  jug  of  water,  and  leads  the  husband  by  the  right  hand 
into  his  house,  pouring  out  water  as  he  goes ;  the  wife  follows  dose  to  her  husband. 
A  fee  is  given  to  the  officiating  bramhon,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  with  a  feast. 

At  the  moment  ofbirth,  what  is  called  the  Jat&'kUrmii  is  attended  to,-in  which  the 
shraddhn,  the  burnt-sacrifice,*  and  other  ceremonies,  which  occupy  about  two  hours, 
are  performed,  and  then  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut.  Immediately  after  this,  a  similar 
ceremony  called  NiskkrMmUnUf. is  performed,  which  also  occupies  about  two  hours^ 
and  in  which  petitions  are  oSered  for  the  long  life  and  prosperity  of  the  child. 

When  the  child  is  ten  or  eleven  days  old,  the  name  is  given  {Nami'kilrunu,)  at 
which  time  offerings  are  presented  to  deceased  ancestors,  and  a  burnt- sacrifice  offer- 
ed ;  the  husband,  sitting  by  his  wife,  who  has  the  child  in  her  arms,  also  repeats  a 
number  of  prayers  afler  the  priest,  and  mentions  the  name  of  the  child. 

At  six  months  old,  the  child  is,  for  the  first  time,  fed  with  rice  (  VniiS-prashSBS)^ 
when  offerings  to  deceased  ancestorE,  and  a  burnt  sacrifice,  having  been  presented, 
the  child,  with  ornaments  on  its  neck,  wrists,  and  ancles,  and  dressed  in  new  silk 
clothes,  is  brought  in  the  arms  of  its  father  or  uucle,  who  sits  down  with  it  in  th« 
midst  of  the  company,  and,  repeating  two  formulas,  puts  a  little  boiled  rice  into  its 
moutli ;  then  washing  its  hands  and  mouth,  he  places  on  its  head  a  turban,  and  gives 
it  beetle-nut.  At  the  dose  of  the  ceremony,  the  relations  and  guests  give  the  child 
pieces  of  money,  according  to  their  ability,  and  are  then  dismissed. 

When  the  child  is  two  years  old,  the  barber  shaves  its  head,  cuts  its  nails,  and 
bores  its  ears.  This  ceremony,  called  Choara-Karilnil,  is  preceded  by  offerings  to 
the  manes,  and  is  followed  by  rubbing  the  child  with  turmerick  and  oil,  bathing  it,  and 
dressing  it  in  new  apparel.  It  is  (hen  brought  near  the  altar,  where  prayers  are  re- 

•  ThCBagnikB  bramb&ns  preserve  (he  fire  nhltb  it  kladltd  at  IbbsacriGct,  use  il  lu  llMir  daily  bnrDlofering), 
■I  their  wcddlQES,  and  al  the  buroing  aflbE  body,  iirier  nbitb  (be  tan  may  pmeTTC  11  for  Ibe  nune  pariioic.  fur 
hlKielr. 
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peated,  and  the  barDt-sacriSce  ofiered.    A  fee  ia  given  to  the  priest,  and  the  whole 
closes  with  an  eDtertainment. 

At  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  on  some  fortunate  day, 
the  boy  is  invested  with  the  poita  (Oop&nSjf&nH},  which  is  announced  to  the  neigh- 
bours  four  or  five  days  preceding  the  ceremony,  by  anointing  the  lad  with  turmerick : 
a  number  of  persons,  during  these  days,  feast  him  separately  at  their  houses,  and  the 
day  before  the  investiture,  the  parents  invite  all  the  women  of  the  village  to  a  feast, 
who  carry  a  metal  bason  to  the  house  of  entertainment,  where  female  barbers  pare 
their  nails,  and  paint  the  sides  of  their  feet  red ;  the  women  of  the  house  also  anoint 
the  bodies  of  these  their  guests  with  perfumes,  paint  their  foreheads,  rub  oil  in  their 
hair,  place  beetle,  perfumes,  and  turmerick,  in  their  hands,  and,  filling  their  basons 
with  ail,  dismiss  them ;  if  the  person  be  rich,  the  female  guests  receive  a  piece  of  cloth, 
and  a  metal  bason  each,  in  addition  to  the  bason  of  oil.  During  the  day,  a  feast  is 
given,  and  in  the  evening,  all  the  brambuns  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  in  vit* 
ed,  whom  the  master  of  the  feaat  adorns  with  garlands  of  flowers;  paints  their  fore- 
beads  red,  and  offers  them  presents  of  beetle ;  after  the  feast,  accompanied  by  the  mn- 
sicians,  the  whole  fiimily  assembles  and  carefully  preserves  the  dust  of  the  feet  of 
their  biamhiin  guests.  About  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  females  of  the  foroily, 
some  with  lamps  in  their  hands,  others  with  empty  basons,  and  others  carrying  oil 
in  cups,  parade  through  the  village,  with  music  playing,  and  receive  from  the  houses 
of  the  bramhons,  water  in  pitchers,  giving  a  little  oil  in  return.  About  five  o'clock, 
these  women,  and  the  boy,  who  is  to  be  invested,  eat  some  curds,  sweetmeats,  plan- 
tains, &c.  mixed  together  in  one  dish ;  and  about  six,  the  family  bathe,  at  which  time, 
the  musicians  and  priest  arriving,  the  music  begins  to  play.  Under  an  awning  be- 
fore the  house,  at  each  corner  of  which  a  plantain  tree  is  fixed,  and  fi-om  each  side  of 
which  branches  of  the  mango  are  suspended,  the  &ther,  through  the  priest,  first 
presents  offerings  to  the  manes,  and  then,  (hie  son  sitting  near  him)  repeats  certain 
formulas,  taking  up  sixteen  or  twenty  different  offerings,  one  after  the  other,  and 
With  them  touching  the  shalgrama,  the  earth,  and  then  his  son's  forehead,  he  lays  each 
down  again.  The  boy  then  rises,  has  his  head  shaved,  is  anointed  with  oil  and  tur- 
merick, bathes,  and  puts  on  new  garments,  and  being  thus  prepared,  he  sits  upon  one 
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of  tbe  woodeo^eats  while  the  ceremony  of  investiture  is  performed.  The  priest  first 
oRers  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  worships  the  Bbaiugrama,  repeating  a  number  of  prayers ; 
the  boy's  white  garments  are  then  taken  off,  and  he  b  dressed  in  red,  and  a  cloth  it 
brought  over  his  bead,  that  no  shoodra  maj  see  his  £ice ;  after  which,  he  takes  in  his 
right  hand  a  branch  of  the  vilwti,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  pocket,  and 
places  the  branch  on  his  shoulder.  A  poita  of  three  threads,  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  Burij,  to  which  a  piece  of  deer's  skin  is  &stened,  is  suspended  firom  the  boy's  left 
shoulder  (ailing  under  his  right  arm,  during  the  reading  of  incantations,  By  the  help 
of  the  priest,  the  lather  now  repeats  certain  formulas,  and  some  passages  from  the 
v^dos;  and,'in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  lest  any  shoodrii  should  hear,  pronounces  the 
words  of  the  gayiitree  to  the  boy  three  times,  the  son  repeating  it  after  him,  viz. "  Lict 
us  meditate  on  llu  adorabie  light  of  the  divine  ruler  {Saatree}i*  may  it  guide  ourin- 
tellecls."  Afler  this,  the  siirri  poita  is  taken  off,  and  the  real  poita,  consisting  of  six 
or  more  threads  of  cotton,  and  prepared  by  the  wives  or  daughters  of  brambiins,  is 
put  on.  During  the  investiture  with  the  cotton  poita,  the  father  repeats  the  appoint- 
ed formulae,  and  fastens  the  sura  poita  to  the  vilwri  staff.  Shoes  are  now  put  upon 
the  boy's  feet,  and  an  umbrella  in  his  hand  ;  and  thus  apparelled  as  a  Brnmhacha- 
ree,  with  a  staff  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  pocket  hanging  by  his  side,  he  appears  . 
before  his  mother,  repeating  a  word  of  Siingskritri,  who  gives  him  a  few  grains  of  rice, 
a  poita  or  two,  and  a  piece  of  money.  He  next  solicits  alms  of  his  father  and  the  rest 
of  the  company,  who  give  according  to  their  ability,  some  a  roopee,  and  others  a  gold- 
mohiir ;  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  roopees  are  thus  given.  The  boy  then  sita 
down,  while  his  &ther  offers  another  burnt-sacrifice, repeating  incantations;  and  atthe 
•lose  of  these  ceremonies,  the  boy,  being  previously  instructed,  rises  in  a  pretended 
passion,  and  declares  that  he  will  leave  home,  and,  as  a  Briimhiicharee,  seek  a  subsist- 
ance  by  begging ;  but  his  father,  mother,  or'Some  other  relation,  taking  hold  of  his 
arm,  invites  him  to  follow  a  secular  life ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  returns,  and  sits 
down.  Certain  formulas  are  now  repeated,  when  the  boy  takes  a  bamboo  staff  instead 
of  his  vilwu  one,  and  throws  it  over  his  shoulder  like  the  former.  Other  forms  are  re- 
peated, afler  which  the  father  presents  a  fee  to  the  priest,  and  the  boy  goes  into  the 

•  The  sun. 
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house,  a  woman  pouring  out  water  before  him  as  he  goes.  To  this  suececds  the  service 
called  SHndhya;  at  the  close  of  which,  the  boy  eats  of  the  rice  which  has  been  offered 
in  the  burnt*Bacrifice ;  and  thus  the  ceremon;  ends. 

The  following  duties  are  enjoined  on  a  youth  after  hia  investiture.  During  twelve 
nights,  he  is  to  sleep  only  on  a  bed  of  kooshii,  or  on  a  blanket,  a  deer's  skin,  or  on  a 
carpet  called  doolicha,  made  of  sheep's  wool,  and  painted  different  colours.  He  is  en- 
joined to  eat  only  rice  and  Bpices,  without  oil,  salt,  &c.  once  a  day,  nor  must  be  see 
a  shoodru,  nor  suffer  a  person  of  this  cast  to  see  him  ;  with  his  &ce  covered,  he  is  to 
bathe  inthe  river  very  early,  continually  committingto  memory  the  forms  of  the  daily 
service,  including  the  gayutrie ;  nor  is  he  permitted  to  leave  home  without  his  Bramh'> 
charee  stafi*.  If  the  boy's  father  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  undressed  food  occasion- 
ally in  the  house  of  a  shoodru,  then,  on  the  day  ofinvestiture,  a  certain  person  of  this 
cast  is  allowed,  with  a  present  in  his  hand,  to  see  the  boy's  face,  but  he  lays  himself  un< 
der  an  obligation  to  be  kind  to  the  boy  in  future  life.  At  the  end  of  the  twelve  days^ 
the  boy  throws  his  Brumhucharei  staff  into  the  Ganges,  lays  aside  the  character  of  a 
mendicant,  and  enters  upon  what  is  called  grust'hCi-dhurmti,  i.  e.  a  secular  state ;  on 
which  day  a  few  bramhuns  are  fciisted  at  his  house. 

As  the  egg,  at  one  time  impregnated  with  life,  is  afterwards  hatched  by  the  parents, 
so  the  receiving  of  the  poita  and  the  gayiitree  is  accounted  the  second  birth  of  bram- 
hiins,  who  are  from  tliat  time  denominated  dwija,  or  the  twice-born.  If  a  boy  who 
has  recently  received  the  poita  be  awkward  at  washing  it,  and  gives  it  to  another, 
he  must  hold  the  clothes  of  the  other  while  he  washes  it,  that  he  may  not  be  said  to 
part  with  it,  or  lose  the  virtue  of  it,  for  a  moment.  The  repeating  of  the  gayutree  is 
supposed  to  be  an  act  of  infinite  merit,  and  to  wipe  away  the  foulest  sins. 

■  Having  been  invested  with  the  poita,  at  any  convenient  time  after  this  the  boy  may 
be  married.      For  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  see  a  succeeding  article. 

Of  these  ten  ceremonies,  called  SSngskarJ,  the  three  first  only  are  performed  for 
the  first  child;  but  the  seven  last  for  every  child.  Strict  bi-amhrms,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Htndoost'haari,  attend  to  most  of  them  for  their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons. 
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The  smritees  assign  to  brambnnB  the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  the  oflSces  of  the  priest- 
hood; the  study  of  the  v^dos;  explainiog  the  shastriis  to  others;  giviogalins;  and 
receiving  presents.  Till  the  iron  age,  the  brarnhnns,  it  is  said,  employed  the  wholo 
day  in  religious  ceremonies ;  but  at  present,  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  of  this 
order  curtail  these  duties,  and  bring  the  performance  of  what  they  imagine  them- 
selves compelled  to  attend  to,  within  the  compass  of  an  hour  or  less.  Onebramhon 
in  a  hundred  thousand  may  repeat  the  morning  and  noon  services  separately,  but  al- 
most all  unite  them,  afler  which  they  eat,  and  proceed  to  business ;  a  few  repeat  the 
evening  service,*  either  at  home,  or  by  the  side  of  the  river. 

Formerly,  only  one  order,  called  SatshnteS  bramhnns,  were  found  in  Bengal,  all  of 
whom  were  equal  in  honour.  Matters  stood  thus  till  the  time  of  Adishuorri,  a  Ben- 
gal raja,  who,  ofiended  with  the  ignorance  of  the  bramhiins  then  in  Bengal,  and  wish- 
ing to  ofier  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  rain,  solicited  tromyeerit-singhu,  the  king  of  Kanyo- 
koovjij,  five  brambons,  to  officiate  at  this  sacrifice.  The  first  bramhiins  were  reject- 
ed, because  they  wore  stockings,  and  rode  on  horses;  those  afterwards  sent  by  the  king 
were  approved  :  their  names  were  Bhiitta-narayonri,  DOkshfi,  Viida-gurbhu,  Chan- 
diirn,  and  Shree-horsbii.  These  priests  went  through  the  sacrifice  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  monarch,  who  gave  them  grants  ofland,  in  what  the  Hindoos  call  the 
province  of  Rarhn ;  and  from  these  five  bramhons  are  descended  almost  all  the  &mi- 
lies  of  bratnhiins  now  in  Bengal ;  they  still  retain  the  family  names  of  their  original 
ancestors,  as  Kashyopfis,  from  Kasfaynpn,  the  sage;  Bharndwajos,  from  the  sage  Bha- 
rudwaju ;  Sandilyas,  from  the  sage  Sandilyii ;  SavDrnns,  from  the  sage  Siivurnu ;  Bats- 
yfis,  from  the  sage  Biitsyii.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  these  KiinojS  bramhuns,  in 
consequence  of  removing  into  the  province  of  Vurendrn,  were  called  Var^ndro  bram- 
hnns, and  those  who  remained  in  Rarhn,  received  the  name  Itarhees.  These  com- 
prize all  the  bramhiins  in  Bengal,  except  the  voidikiis,  and  about  l,500or  9,000 fa- 
milies of  the  Satshiitee,  or  original  Bengal  bramhuns,  of  whom  there  were  about  700 
families  in  the  time  of  Adishouru.       The  voidikiis  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Orissa 

•  Thoir  hrambuni  who  hare  not  Inogarmeois,  lake  wiib  Ibem,  vhin  aboudoperrom  tbeeUadhja,  aic* 
eond  jioiia,  as  it  ii  improper  to  perfoim  tbit  certmony  baviog  an  only  one  Eanncnl. 
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from  tlie  fear  of  being  made  vamacliarSs ;  and,  on  accouni  of  studj-ing  the  vfidfis 
more  than  others,  tbey  were  called  voidikii  bramhuns. 

BoIlalBfina,  the  voidya  king,  whose  name  will  be  found  in  page  21,  seeing  among 
the  bramhans,  both  rarhees  and  varSndriis,  a  great  deficiency  in  their  adherence  to  the 
EliaBtruB,  determined  to  divide  them  ioto  three  orders,  distinguishing  one  as  a  pecu- 
liar order  of  merit,  to  entitle  a  man  to  enter  which,  the  following  qualifications  were 
required  *.  to  observe  the  duties  of  bramhans,  to  be  meek,  teamed,  of  good  report,  to 
possess  a  disposition  to  visit  the  holy  places;  be  devout ;  to  possess  a  dislike  to  receiv- 
ing gifts  from  the  impure;  be  attached  to  an  ascetic  life, and  to  be  liberal.  Thebram* 
bans  whom  he  found  possessed  of  these  nine  qualities,  he  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  kooleenos.*  In  the  next  order,  he  classed  those  who  had  been  born  bramhuns ; 
who  had  passed  through  the  ten  sangskariis,  and  had  read  part  of  the  v^dus ;  these 
he  called  Shrotrijiis,+  and  he  directed,  that  those  who  had  none  of  the  nine  quaiifica- 
tions,  should  be  called  Vungshojns^ 

When  Bullals^nti  made  these  regulations,  he  distributed,  at  a  public  meeting,  all 
the  bramhnns  of  the  country  into  these  ordei-s.  After  him,  Devw-bnrti,  a  ghiltuka 
faramhon,  called  another  meeting  of  the  bramhiins,  and  rectified  the  disorders  which 
had  crept  in  among  the  different  classes. 

Ineachoftheseorders,  other  subdivisions  exist,  principally  through  irregular  mar- 
riages, all  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  Koolil  shastrii,  studied  by  the  Ghutnkas,^ 
which  work  was  begun  when  the  kooleenos  were  first  created,  and  may  be  called  the 
kooleSno's  book  of  heraldry, 

To  a  kooteenu  the  seat  of  honour  is  yielded  on  all  occasioDS^  yet  the  supposed 
superiority  of  this  order,  in  natural  or  acquired  talents,  no  where  exists. 

•  Fron  fedo/S,  a  race,  la  this  ord«r  he  fannetl  two  ranki,  which  arc  called  Mookhja  and  GDanB  koolEfniia. 
-  t  From  ihraa,  to  hear ;  or,  learned  in  the  ihastrii.  t  From  vaatthu,  a  funilf.  ^  Men  employed  in 

rantracUnj;  marriagei  for  olhen :  from  (hBttt,  to  aotw. 
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The  dirtinctions  thus  created  by  BilUalsian  are  moat  tenaciously  adhered  to  in  the 
marriage  of  the  different  orders :  a  koolSnO  may  give  his  eoD  in  marriage  among  his 
own  order,  or  to  the  daughterof  a  BhrotriyS  ;  but  if  the  family  marry  among  vangshil- 
jas,  in  two  or  three  generations,  they  become  vungahajns.  A  koolsena  must  give  his 
daughter  to  a  person  of  his  own  order,  or  she  must  remain  unmarried.  When  the 
daughter  of  a  superior  kooleenu  ia  married  to  the  hod  of  an  inferior  person  of  the  same 
order,  the  latter  esteems  himself  highly  honoured;  if  a  hooleenn  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  shrotriyii,  or  of  a  viingshnifi,  he  receives  a  lai^e  present  of  money;  in  particular 
instances,  two  thousand  roopees ;  but  in  common  cases  a  hundred.  The  ehrotriyos 
and  voDgshnjiis  expend  large  sums  of  money  to  obtain  kooleeun  husbands  for  their 
daughters.;  and  in  consequence  the  sons  of  kooleentis  are  generally  pre-engaged,  while 
their  unmarried  daughters,  for  want  of  young  men  of  equal  rank,  become  so  numer- 
ous, that  husbands  are  not  found  for  them  ;  hence  one  koolSSnu  bramhon  often  mar- 
ries a  number  of  wives  of  his  own  order.  Each  kooleenu  marries  at  least  two  wives: 
one  the  daughter  of  a  bramhun  ofhis  own  order,  and  the  other  of  a  shrotriyn ;  the 
former  he  generally  leaves  at  her  father's,  the  other  he  takes  to  bis  own  house.  It 
is  essential  to  the  honour  of  a  kooleenri,  that  he  have  one  daughter,  but  by  the  birth 
of  m^ny  daughters,  he  sinks  in  respect ;  hence  he  dreads  more  than  other  Hindoos 
the  birth  of  daughters.  Some  inferior  kooleenSs  marry  many  wives  :  I  have  heard  o^ 
persons  having  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;*  many  havefitleenor  twenty,  and  others  forty 
or  fifty  each.  Numbers  procure  a  subsistence  by  this  excessive  polygamy:  at  their 
marriages  they  obtain  large  presents,  and  as  often  as  they  visit  these  wives,  they  re- 
ceive presents  from  the  father ;  and  thus,  having  married  into  forty  or  fifty  families, 
a  kooleenn  goes  from  house  to  house,  and  is  fed,  clothed,  &c.  Some  old  men,  after 
the  wedding,  never  see  the  female ;  others  visit  her  oflce  in  three  or  four  years.  A  res- 
pectable koolSnu  never  lives  with  the  wife  who  remains  in  the  house  of  her  parents ; 
he  sees  her  occasionally,  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  husband,  and  dreads  to  have 
offspring  by  her,  as  he  thereby  sinks  in  honour.  Children  born  in  the  houses  of 
their  fathers-in-law  are  never  owned  by  the  father,  la  consequence  of  this  state 
nf  tilings,  both  the  married  and  unmarried  daughters  of  the  koolecn&s  are  plunged  in- 

■  Tbni  Ihe  creatioD  of  Ibnttrdir  of  Merll  hai  ended  ia  &Mate  of  mODSf rails  poIfKamy,  nhich  ha  no  parallel 
in  the  hiMory  of  bumao  depiaiily.  Aoiongstlhe  Torks,  ^raj^lioi  axe  conGord  la  mrn  nf  wvallh  ;  but  here,  a  HiU' 
lino  bnunhfin,  paHCKJDConly  aihred  of  dnlhand  apoita,  keepi  more  (kaa  aliiuidred  uiiitrcuei- 
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toannbysBofmiBery;  and  the  iDferior  orders  are  now  afraid  of  giving  their  daughleri 
to  tliese  noblee  among  the  bramliuas. 

The<e  customs  are  the  cause  of  infinite  evils;  kooleeaTi  married  women  abandoned 
by  their  husbands,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  live  in  adultery  ;  in  some  cases,,  with  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents."  The  houses  of  ill-lame  at  CalGUtta,and  other  large  towns, 
tire  filled  with  the  daughters  of  kooleenu  bramhdns ;  and  the  husbands  of  these  women 
have  lately  been  found,  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent,  among  the  roost  notorious 
aud  dangerous  dakaits— so  entirely  degraded  are  these  favourites  of  Bullais^uu !  ! 

The  customs  of  the  shrotriyns  and  vangsbiijiis  are  not  different  from  those  of  other 
bi-ambuns  except  in  their  marriages :  the  son  of  a  vnngshriju  makes  a  present  of  money 
to  obtain  the  daughter  of  a  ahrotriyo.  Thegreatest  number  of  learned  men  in  Bengal 
at  present,  are  found  amongst  the  rarhees,  and  voidikus.  A  person  who  perform! 
religious  ceremonies  according  to  the  formulas  of  some  particular  vcdn,  is  called  a  rig- 
vido,  yfijoor-veda,  samii-vedii,  or  ijt'hurv(i-vedu  bramban. 

The  bramhiins  are  not  distinguished  by  any  difference  in  their  dress,  the  poita  ex- 
cepted ;  nor  is  there  any  peculiar  insignia  attached  to  koollenus,  or  the  other  orders ; 
they  are  known,  however,  by  the  titles  appended  to  their  names. 

*  Innamcrable  imtanceBoribc  tetas  in  the  vomb  being  deslroyed  by  tbeie  women,  are  <retl  knoirn  amanc 
Mil  (he  Hindoos.  A  kooleeoU  bramhlta  osiared  me,  that  ke  tad  hard  mtre  Ihanjiflgmaniai,  dmighteri  nfkotliiiiSi, 
•od/o*  Ihae  muritri .' f  To  remove  mj  donbli,  he  referred  me  la  an  in'tnoce  Khich  look  place  in  the  Tillage 

Kiiere  he  woi  barn,  when  (be  wanmnwoi removed  in  the  oigbl  lo  anadjoiuing  flllage,  lilt  wie  had  laken  medi- 
cjnei,  and  deslrayed  tbe  fcetua.  Hrr  paramour  and  bitfrieeJa  nerr  about  to  be  seized,  on  a  charp  of  marder, 
when  Ihe  »omau  retoroed  home,  hBTing  recovered  from  Ihe  indiiposilion  occaiioned  by  Ihc  medicines  tbe  bad 
(akcD.  On  making  fnrlher  cnqniry  info  tltii  su[>jecl,  arrirnd,  upon  Hhoce  authority  I  can  implicilly  rety.aaar- 
cd  me,  (hat  a  vcrj  respectfibte  and  learned  bramban,  nho  crrlainly  was  not  niiliag  lo  charjce  h)<  countrymen 
nilh  more  Ticeithnn  (hcj  possessed,  lold  bim,  it  naasnppoeed,  that  a  IJioiiimid  of  tine  aborliant  look  place  fn  Cal- 
riiUa  every  moalh  1 1  Tbij  Elalepnentia  doubtless  rint;f;ci'ated.  but  wiiat  an  noullerably  rhocking  idea  dues  il  give 
aflhe  moral  condition  of  the  heatiien  pari  of  Calcutln.  Tli.-  same  bnunliiin  nlhrr^fd,  ihBI  he  did  not  believa 

there  was  a  single  Hindoo,  male  or  female,  ia  the  large  cities  nf  Itf  ngnl,  who  did  not  violate  the  laws  of  chastity  1 1 
— Many  kool  ecu  n't  retain  Mu;iilmnn  mistresses,  stilhoul  suflerlnf;  >d  cast,  although  these  irregularities  are  knon* 
(a  all  the  neighbour!.  The  prarlire  nf  keeping  women  of  niber  casts,  and  of  eating  nitb  womeoof  ill-rnme,  is 
become  very  general  among  the  bramhriiti.  A  great  proportion  of  Ihe  chief  dakaits,  (plnoderers)  are  bram- 
hSns.  I  am  informed,  (hat  in  one  day  ten  bmmhiins  mere  onccli.-iitged  at  Dinagepore  as  robbers,  and  1  doubt  not, 
thewellknoAnremBrkofGorernorHnliveliii.insobslnnce.trne:  "  During  almost  fire  yean  that  we  presided  ia 
(he  Judicial  cnrchery  court  of  Calcutta,  never  any  mnrdrr  orolher  alrocinns  crime  came  before  Di,  botil  wu 
praved  io  the  end  a  braniilin  tratit  lh«  boil«ai  of  it."    IhiKtWt  HhttritK'.  Ewtiiiti,v»l.^. 
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Beside  these,  many  bramhaos  arc  fellen  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen  :• 
viz. 

The  Ugrridanee*  bnimhnns,  of  whom  there  are  four  or  five  hundred  fitmilies  in 
Bengal,  hy  receiving  the  gillg  of  sesamum,  gold,  calves,  bedsteads,  &c.  at  the  pr^ta- 
■hraddhu,  have  sunk  in  cast.  They  marry  and  visit  amongst  themselves  only.  It  is 
singular,  that  after  the  shastru  has  directed  these  things  to  be  given  to  bramhiins,  the 
reception  of  them  should  involve  persons  in  dishonour. 

The  Afnrilipora  brambnn3,'f'  who  repeat  the  incantations  over  the  dead  just  before 
the  body  is  burnt,  and  receive  from  one  to  ten  roopees  as  a  fee,  lose  their  honour  by 
officiating  on  these  occasions,  and  are  compelled  to  visit  and  marry  among  them* 
selves. 

The  Kripalee  bramhiins  are  the  officiating  priests  to  a  cast  of  shoodrus  called  kn- 
palees,  and  on  this  account  are  sunk  in,  honour. 

The  Swnrniikaru,  GopalCi,  Dbova,  Sootrridhara,  Koloo,  Bagdee,  Doolleeru,  Pa- 
tunee,  Jaliki,  Shoundiku,  and  Dom'i  brambuns,  are  priests  to  the  goldsmiths,  milk- 
men, washermen,  joiners,  oilmen,  fishermen,  dealers  in  spirituous  liquors,  basket- 
makers,  &c.  and  are  on  that  account  so  sunk  in  honour,  that  the  other  bramhijne  will 
not  touch  the  water  which  they  drink,  nor  sit  on  the  same  mat  with  them. 

The  Doi  vfigna  bramhons,  who  profess  (o  study  the  Hindoo  astrological  works,  ar« 
also  fallen  in  rank.  They  cast  nativities,  discover  stolen  goods,  &c.  and  are  able  (o 
•ompose  almanacks,  one  of  which  is  frequently  seen  in  their  hands  in  the  streets. 

The  Mudyndoshee  (or  Madytideshee)  bramhans  are  descended  from  Tiroopakshn, 
a  Vwrbhoomee  brambfin,  who  was  a  notorious  drunkard,  but  who  at  the  samo 

■  ^'■cn'-ilinc  to  (he  Aimil(ik-ifillnQ,Bnd  nthersbiislrlif,  brambuni  In^e  Ihcii  hnnonr  by  (he  follawiaj;  thiii|;i: 
Hv  bpcoininsi^rcinbta  the  kin;  ;  hy  (larsnin^  any  !MalurbdiiD«i|  by  liFcnmlng  pri»I9  to  thoodriisi  by  offici- 
aling  Hi  i-Tit)lf{nr  !K  nhnle  lillacei  by  negteclliiK  any  parr  of  (he  Ihree  daily  urvlcei.  A(  proiFDl,  kowattr, 
(hrrr  IE  scarcely  a  lingtt  bromhitn  (o  be  raaad  nha  doeiDol  lialalesome  one  or  other  of  Ihttc  luUl. 

t  Tbatii,lbedead-liDniiD{bninih6D*. 
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time  was  &mous  as  a  religious  mendicant,  possessing  the  power  of  working  mira< 
cles. 

Vyaea,  the  moonee,  once  raised  a  ehoodra  to  bramhiinhood ;  this  man's  descendants 
are  called  Vyas^oktu  bramhQns,  or  the  bramhnns  created  b;  the  word  of  V^asii,  ms- 
ny  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  Bengal;  the^  marrj  and  visit  among  themselves  on* 
\y,  being;  despised  by  other  bramhons. 

Not  onl^  in  these  last  instances  are  man;  of  the  bramhims  sunk  into  disgrace,  but, 
if  this  order  is  to  be  judged  b;  the  Hindoo  law,  the;  are  all  Mien.  We  are  assured, 
that  formerly,  bramhnns  were  habitually  employed  in  austere  devotion  and  ab«ti-i 
nence,  but  now  thfy  are  worldly  men,  seeking  service  with  the  unclean,  dealing  in 
articles  prohibited  by  the  shastni,  &c.  This  general  corruption  of  manners  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  change  of  government :  the  Hindoo  kings  used 
to  enforce  upon  all  casts  a  strict  attention  to  idolatrous  ceremonies,  on  pain  of  cor- 
poral punishment;  and  they  supported  great  multitudes  of  bramhuns,  and  patronized 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Flaving  lost  this  patronage,  as  well  as  the  fear  of 
losing  their  honour,  and  of  being  punished,  they  neglect  many  of  (he  forms  of  their 
religion,  and  apply  to  things,  in  their  apprehension,  more  substantial.  A  number 
of  bramhiins,  however,  may  be  found,  especially  at  a  distance  from  large  towns,  who 
despise  worldly  employments,  and  spend  their  lives  in  idolatrous  ceremonies,  or  in 
visiting  holy  places,  repeating  the  names  ofthe  gods,  &c.  .■ 

As  it  respects  teaming  also,  the  brambiSna  are  equally  sunk  as  in  ceremonial  puri- 
ty :  they  are,  it  is  true,  the  depositaries  of  all  the  knowledge  their  country  contains, 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a  bramhon  who  can  read  what  his  fore&thers  wrote, 
is  now  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Bengal.*  JFor  an  aecount  ofthe  state  of  religion  among 
the  bramhiins,  see  vol.  3,  Introduction,  p.  Ix. 

Many  bramhnns  are  employed  by  Europeans  and  rich  HindooB;f  the  Hindoo  rajas 

•  See  B  rollDwingsTlicle  in  Ihii  Tolumr,  relalive  to  the  prcKDl  tlate  oriearaiiiE  in  Beufol. 

t  AtenilblebramhbD,  whaaeopinioDlBikcdan  Ihiipoial,  luppoHil  Ibsdhreeranrthiof  tbe  bmnhUnii  ia  Bern- 
gfli  rcre  tbcKnanUofatlien,  and  (bst  the otberqiMiner  were luppnrlcd  a>pHciu,  and  bitcacbiogjoath,  &e. 
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still  maintain  a  number;  others  are  employed  in  the  courts  ofjuBtice;  Bome  find  m 
subsistence  from  the  offerings  where  a  celebrated  image  iB  set  up  ;  many  are  employ- 
ed as  pundits  to  Europeans;  others  pursue  a  mercantile  life;  while  a  number  be- 
come &rmers,  employing  shoodrns  to  cultivate  their  fields,  that  they  may  avoid  the 
sin  of  killing  insects  with  the  plough'sbare ;  otbera  are  drapers,  shop-keepers,  &c. 
The  shastru  expressly  forbids  their  selling  milk,  iron,  lac,  salt,  clarified  butter, 
sesamum,  &c.  yet  many  bramhoos  now  deal  in  these  things  without  regard  to  the 
shastra,  or  the  opinions  of  stricter  Hindoos,  and  add  thereto  the  sale  of  skins,  spi- 
rits, and  flesh.  A  bramhuo  who  is  an  accomptant  will  write  the  accounts,  and  re* 
ceive  the  allowance  called  dostooree,  upon  every  joint  of  beef  purchased  by  bis  em* 
ployer,  without  a  qualm,  but  if  you  mention  his  killing  a  cow,  he  claps  his  hands  on 
his  ears  in  the  utmost  haste,  as  though  he  were  shocked  beyond  expression.  I 
have  heard  of  a  bramhon  at  Calcutta,  who  was  accustomed  to  steal  beef,  and  sell  it 
to  the  butchers  :  many  traflSc  in  spirituous  liquors. 

It  has  become  a  practice  in  Bengal  for  men  of  property  to  promise  annual  presents 
to  bramhuns,  especially  to  such  as  are  reputed  learned ;  these  presents  very  frequent- 
ly descend  trom  father  to  son :  they  consist  of  coril,  or  garments,  or  money,  according; 
to  the. promise  of  the  giver ;  and  instances  occur  of  a  bramhun's  receiving  as  much 
as  a  thousand  roopees  fi-om  one  donor.  These  annual  donations  are  generally 

given  at  the  festivals. 

Other  sources  of  snpport  arise  from  collecting  disciples,  and  becoming  their  spiri* 
tual  guides ;  from  pretending  to  remove  diseases  by  incantations,  repeating  the  name 
of  some  god,  &c.;  many  are  employed  as  ghntokiis,  in  contracting  marriages.  Large 
presents  are  also  received  at  the  numerous  festivals,  and  it  is  said,  that  no  fewer 
than  five  thousand  bramhiins  subsist  in  Calcutta  on  the  bounty  of  rich  Hindoos. 

But  the  greatest  means  of  support  are  the  DevottiiraSf  viz,  houses,  lands,  pools, 
orchards,  &c.  given  in  perpetuity  to  the  gods ;  and  the  Brnmbottnfns,  similar  gifts 
tothebrambona.       The  donors  were  former  kings,  and  men  of  property,  who  ex- 
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peeled  heaven  as  the  reward  of  their  piety.  It  is  still  not  uncommon  for  houses,  trees, 
pools,  &c.  to  be  offered  to  these  celestial  and  terrestrial  deities ;  but  it  is  Far  from 
being  so  frequent  as  formerly ;  and  indeed  the  Honourable  Company,  I  am  informed, 
forbid  this  appropriation  of  lands,  as  the  revenue  is  thereby  injured.  When  a  gift  is 
made  as  a  devottorn,  the  donor,  in  presenting  it,  entreats  the  officiating  priests  wh* 
own  the  image  to  worship  the  god  with  the  produce  of  what  he  gives.  Sometimes  m 
son  on  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother,  to  rescue  them  from  misery,  presents  t» 
bis  spiritual  guide,  or,  to  the  bramhuns,  a  house,  or  some  other  gift.  Formerly, 
■  poor  bramhuns  solicited  alms  of  rich  land-owners,  who  gave  them  portions  of  land  in 
perpetuity.  In  these  ways,  the  dcvottfirns  and  bmmhottiirus  have  accummulated, 
till  the  produce  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  th« 
district  of  Burdwan,  the  property  applied  to  the  support  of  idolatry  amounts  to  tht 
annual  rent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  lacks  of  roopees.*  It  has  been  lately  ascertain- 

ed, as  my  native  informants  say,  that  the  lands  given  to  the  gods  and  bramhuns  by 
the  different  rajahs  in  fhe  zillab  of  Nudeeya,  amount  to  eighteen  lacks  of  bigahs,  or 
about  600,000  acres.  When  all  theae  things  are  considered,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  clergy  in  catholic  countries  devour  little  of  the  national  wealth  compared  with 
the  bramhuns. 


SECTION  IL 

Of  the  KskS.iTiy&  cast. 

THIS  is  the  second  order  of  Hindoos;  said  to  have  been  created  "to  protect  the 
earth,  the  cattle,  and  bramhuns."  Some  affirm,  that  there  are  now  no  kshiitriyiis ; 
that  in  the  kolw-yoogo  only  two  casts  exist,  brainhiins  and  shoodrns,  the  second  and 
third  orders  having  sunk  into  the  fourth. 

The  sangskarris,  including  investiture  with  the  poita,  belong  to  the  kshiitriyiis  &■ 
well  as  to  the  bramhuns ;    with  this  difference,  that  the  kshritriyus  are  permitted  to 

•  II  \s  necpsrary,  howeter,  to  remnrk,  (hnl  in  IhU  inm  are  included  whal  are  called  PhiikJranii,  or  landl 
C»nlid  w  MiU&lmui  taiaU }  knd  M<i)i!i((raiia,  laadi  granted  to  ihoadi&s  bj  kiD;;,  or  Great  Isad^mnere, 
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pof^^^psti  oiil^  Ihiee  parts  of  the  gajiitree.  The  daily  religious  ceremonies  also  of 

braiultuns  and  kithiitriyrig  are  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  kshotriyas  are  permitted  to 
read  the  lediis,  and  worship  their  guardian  deities,  without  the  intervenlion  of  th* 
bramhuns;  on  extraordinary  occasions  bramhiins  are  employed. 

The  Iliniloo  kin^s,  both  of  the  families  of  the  sun  and  moon,  belonged  this  cast;  but 
ID  the  decline  of  the  Hindoo  ponerj  many  shoodru  kings  reigned  in  Hindoo sl'hanii.* 
The  duties  of  kings  are  thus  laid  down  in  the  Kajtoriingiiiiie :  in  a  conversation  be- 
twixt Vikrumadit^fi  and  JIhtirtree-Huree,  two  kshiitriya  kings,  the  former  recommendi 
to  the  latter  the  following  duties,  viz.  "Aslndi-it,  during  (he  four  rainy  months,  fill* 
the  earth  with  water,  so  a  king  sliould  fill  his  treasury  with  money  ;— as,  Sooryu, 
the  sun,  in  warming  the  earth  eight  months,  does  not  scorch  it,  so  a  king,  in  drawing 
revenues  from  his  people,  ought  not  to  oppress  them; — as  Vayoo,  the  wind,  sur- 
rounds and  fills  every  thing,  so  the  king,  by  his  officers  and  spies,  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  aOairs  and  circumstances  of  his  whole  people ; — as  Yfimu  judges 
men  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  punishes  all  the  guilty,  so  should  a  king 
punish,  without'favour,  all  offenders ; — as  Vuroomi,  the  regent  of  water,  with  his 
pashu,t  binds  his  enemies,  so  let  a  king  bind  all  raatefectors  safely  in  prison; — a* 
Chundru,  the  moon,  fay  his  cheering  light,  gives  pleasure  to  all,  so  should  a  king,  by 
gifts,  &c.  make  all  his  people  happy ; — and  as  Prit'hivee,  the  earth,  sustains  all 
alike,  so  a  king  ought  to  feel  an  equal  afiection  and  forbearance  towards  all."  lb 
tbe  Bhagiivuto-Geeta,  Krishna  is  represented  as  saying  to  Crjoono,  "A  soldier  of 
the  kshutriyii  tribe  hath  no  duly  superior  to  fighting.  Such  soldiers  as  are  the  favour- 
ites of  heaven,  obtain  such  a  glorious  fight  as  this.  If  thou  art  slain,  thou  wilt  ob- 
tain heaven ;  iftliou  art  victorious,  thou  wilt  enjoy  a  world." 

Many  in  the  Western  provinces  still  claim  the  distinction  ofkshiilriytis,  wear  the 
potta,  and  perform  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  this  cast :  they  marry  and  visit  on* 
\y  among  themselves.  The  present  raja  of  Burdwan  is  akshntriyn;  but  the  fbw  who 
are  found  in  Bengal  are  petty  land-  owners,  merchants,  &c. 

■  Fanner)]',  BDnmberorrajaiorihf  Nurre  catt,  one  of  the  loircMclautiof  t^Mdlu9,  relped  in  Anui. 

f  A'ditiuireapoD,  in  tbetbapeof  aiope. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  VoUhyHa. 

THE  third  order  of  Hindoos  are  called  Voishyns,  whoee  businees  is  said  to  con* 
siat  in  "  keeping  cattle,  carrying  on  tradb,  lending  upon  interest,  cultivating  land," 
&c.  They  marry  and  fraternize  among  themselves ;  they  are  forbidden  to  read 
the  v£dn3 ;  and  through  the  bramhans  alone  can  they  perform  religious  ceremonies. 
They  wear  the  poita,  and  iii  some  punctilios  are  raised  above  the  sfaoodrns,  thoogh 
in  reality  they  are  equally  the  slaves  of  the  bramhnns.  The  few  voishyus  in  Bengal 
are  farmers,  merchants,  &c.  In  the  west  of  Hindoost'bann  they  are  more  numerous. 


The  SboodrSt. 
THE  rules  of  the  shaetrns  respecting  the  shoodrns  are  bo  unjust  and  inhuman, 
that  every  benevolent  person  must  feet  the  greatest  indignation  at  the  Hindoo  law* 
givers,  and  rejoice  that  Providence  has  placed  so  great  a  portion  of  this  people  under 
the  equitable  laws  of  the  British  Government,  Havii^  already  enlarged  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  first  section,  it  may  suffice  here  to  observe,  that  the  shoodrns  are  forbid- 
den "  to  accumulate  superfluous  wealth,"  and,  as  it  respects  the  world  to  come,  the 
bramhSn  is  prohibited  "  from  giving  spiritual  counsel  to  a  shoodrn,  or  to  inform  him 
of  the  legal  expiation  for  his  sin."* 

Such  is  the  degraded  state  in  which  the  Hindoo  laws  have  placed  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  for  it  is  admitted,  that  there  is  not  inBengal  more  than  onebramhon  to 
a  thousand  shoodras.  The  sho<>dr5  cannot  perform  one  religious  ceremony  in  which 
there  are  either  offerings,  prayers,  sacrifices,  or  burnt-ofierings,  except  through 
the  bramhQns;  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  obtain  any  hope  of  abetter  birth, 
is,  by  becoming  the  constant  slave  of  bramhQns.  In  the  morning,  after  cleaning  the 

■  Sir  W.  Joncs'a  tfanslatloii  of  MIknoo. 
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hoQse  of  the  bramhan,  he  must  fetch  him  water,  flowers,  day,*  and  wood  for  woraliipi 
he  must  next  wash  his  feet  and  clothes,  anoint  hie  body  with  oil,  wait  upon  bin  while 
he  worships ;  collect  all  the  materials  for  his  dinner;  after  dinner,  present  to  him  wa- 
ter to  wash  his  mouth ;  after  which,  from  the  same  dish,  he  is  permitted  to  eat  what 
the  bramhan  leaves.  He  must  cleanse  the  ground  where  the  bramhan  has  eaten,  as 
well  as  the  dishes  used  at  dinner;  must  wait  on  him  with  betel^  tobacco,  &c.  and  in 
.  the  evening  supply  him  with  water,  light  his  lamp,  and  prepare  his  bed.  After  lying 
down,  he  must  rub  his  legs  with  oil,  and,  when  the  bramhuu  has  Tatlen  asleep,  he  may 
take  his  repose.  He  who,  in  this  manner,  serves  bramhans,  is  declared  by  the  shas* 
tra  to  act  meritoriously.  On  the  contrary,  the  ahoodra  who  envies  and  injures  bram- 
hnas,  will  sink  into  the  world  of  torment^ 

At  present,  however,  no  shoodra  will  serve  a  bramhan  without  wages,  and  in  some 
eases,  as,  if  his  wages  are  withheld,  the  shoodra  will  contend  warmly  with  his  mas- 
ter. He  will  offer  to  the  bramfaons,  things  which  cost  him  nothing,  such  as  prostra* 
tions,  bows,  flattery,  &c.  and,  if  he  may  be  repaid  in  the  next  world,  he  will  present 
him  with  something  rather  more  solid.  Some  shoodrns,  however,  reverence  bramhnns 
asgods,t  and  the  whole  of  the  "swinish  multitude"  pay  them  exterior  honours.  In 
bowingtoabramhun,  theshoodru  raises  his  Joined  hands  to  his  forehead,  and  gently 
bows  the  head;  the  bramhQn  never  returns  the  compliment,  but  gives  the  shoodra  a 
blessing,  extending  the  right  hand  a  little,  as  a  person  would  do  when  carrying  wa- 
ter in  it4  In  bowing  to  a  bramhiin,  thesins  of  the  shoodrti  enter  the  fire,  which,  byan 
Eastern  figure,  is  said  to  lodge  in  the  bramhiia's  hand,  and  are  consumed.  If  a  bram- 
han stretch  out  his  hand  before  a  shoodni  have  bowed  to  him,  he  will  sink  into  a  state 
ofmiseiy;  and  if  the  shoodra  meet  a  bramhun,  and  bow  not  to  him,  he  will  meet  with 
the  same  fete. 

The  sboodros  practise  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  their  order  using  the  formulas 
of  the  pooraniii ;  but  a  person  of  this  class  is  prohibited  from  repeating  a  single  pe- 

■  To  rurm  the  lia^i.         t  Some  kaiii'iiikt  rcTereoce  (be  bramh&iu  mare  than  ii  done  bj  an;  olher  shSudr&i. 
t  ThiibIewios»iaaiclimti(iTeD,  tiuliBg«n«rBl(b«  tfaoidiBbon-i,  andlliebnuDb&D,  niiiioiUlakinganyno' 
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tition  from  the  vedfts.  Devout  sboodrus  practise  the  following  ceremonies  daily ; 
About  twelve  o'clock  they  bathe,  and  afterwards,  with  the  pooranu  prayers,  attend  to 
the  two  first  services  prescribed  for  each  day,  eitlier  by  the  side  of  the  river  or  in  the 
bouse ;  and  in  the  evening  they  repeat  another  service.  In  these  cere  monies,,  the 
bramhinical  object  of  woi^hip  is  the  shaln^remii ;  that  of  the  shoodrDs,  who  are  for- 
bidden to  use  this  etone,  the  water  of  the  Ganges. 

Siioodrris,  not  bein^  prohibited  by  the  shastrii  the  exercise  of  any  trade,  pursue  (at 
present)  thut  which  they  think  will  be  most  profitable,  but  in  almost  all  mechanical 
employments,  these  trades  are  pursued  from  father  to  son  in  succession.  Several 
cast  engnges  in  the  same  trade,  though  this  is  not  regular;  as,  amon^  the  weaver:] 
are  kaist'hus,  milkmen,  gardeners,  and  husbandmen  ;  different  casts  also  follow  tha 
occupation  of  carpenters- 
Many  weavers,  barbers,  farmers,  oilmen,  merchants,  bankers,  spice-mercbants, 
liquor- merchants,  ornament- makers,  &c.  can  read  the  translations  of  the  pooranus  in 
the  Bengalee.  Somevoidyi'is  read  their  ownshastrus  on  medicine;  as  well  as  ths 

Snngskritii  grammars,  the  poets,  and  the  works  on  rhetoric;  and  the  names  of  several 
voidyfi  writers  in  this  language  are  mentioned.  A  few  kaist'hiis,  and  other  shoodrus, 
who  have  become  rich,  also  read  certain  books  in  the  provincial  dialects. 

The  brarahiinsden;  that  there  are  any  pure  sboodrug  inthekiilSe-yoogn;  they  add 
that  the  present  race  of  sliijodriis  have  all  arisen  from  improper  marriages  betwixt 
the  higher  and  lower  casts.  The  general  name  by  which  the  kfilS-yoogri  shoodrus 
are  distinguished  is  Vornn-sunkuru.* 

There  are  many  subdivisions  among  the  shoodrus,  some  of  which  are  as  effectual 
barriers  to  mutual  intercourse  as  the  distinctions  between  hramhuns  and  shoodrns  : 
akaist'hii  tvill  no  more  visit  a  barber  than  would  a  bramhun,  nor  a  barber  a  joiner; 
and  thus  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  lower  orders. 

■Uiud colli:  framTQrnu, Bcut, aad  suokar^, mUlnre. 
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Ishall  here  notice  the  different  ranks  ofsliooUriisj  or  viirnD-shanknru9,as  far  as  lorn 
able  :  this  will  bring  before  the  reader  the  stale  of  the  Aets  and  Makufactukls 
aoiong  the  Hindoos : 

ls(  Class.  The  Voidyijs.  These  persons,  who  sprang  from  the  union  of  a  brani- 
hun  with  atemale  voishyu,  claim  the  honour  of  belonging  to  the  third  order,  incon- 
sequence of  which  thejr  wear  the  poita,  and  at  the  time  of  investiture  perform  some 
of  the  ceremonies  used  in  investing  a  bramhnn.  RajvrilliivD,  a  person  of  (his  class, 
steward  to  the  nonab  of  Moorahodfibad,  about  a  hundred  ^ears  ago,  first  procured 
forthe  voidjuB  the  honour  of  wearing  the  poita*.  he  invited  (he  brambiingto  a  feastf 
and  persuaded  thein  to  invest  his  son ;  from  which  time  many  voidyfis  wear  this  badge 
of  distinction.  Some  persons  of  this  order,  like  the  voishyus,  remain  unclean  fiHeen 
days  after  the  death  of  a  parent,  and  others  a  month,  like  other  shoodrus.  The 
Toidyiis  can  read  some  of  the  shastros ;  they  extort  niore  privileges  from  the  bram- 
hiins  th*an  other  shoodriis ;  sometimes  sitting  on  the  same  seat,  and  smoking  from  the 
same  pipe,  with  them ;  in  a  few  instances  they  employ  indigent  bramhuns  as  clerks 
and  even  as  cooks.*  Few  voidyns  are  rich:  some  are  very  rigid  idolators,  and 
many  voidyu  widows  ascend  the  funeral  pile :  at  Sonukhalee,  in  Jessore,  which  con- 
tains many  families  of  this  order,  almost  all  the  widows  are  regularly  burnt  alive 
with  the  corpses  of  theil'  husbands. 

Brillaliisenii  created  four  classes  of  kooleeniiB}  who  have  assumed  the  titles  ofSeoi], 
Mfilliko,  Diittu,  and  Gooptii.  , 

The  voidyiis,  who  are  the  professed,  though  not  the  exclusive,  medical  men 
amongst  the  Beogalees,^  study  the  Nidaniir,  Riikshild,  Drivyii^goonQ,  and  other  me- 
dical shastriis.  There  are  no  medical  colleges  in  Bengal,  but  one  person  in  a  vil- 
lage, perhaps,  teaches  three  or  four  yduths,  in  many  cases  his  relations,  who  are 

•  Thii,  I  Hod,  ii  DDlodlr  the  caK  01  ltresp«ct)  Ihe  voiilyfls,  IidI  rich  ihSuiiras,  ottitrj  order,  employ  bi*ii»- 
kaiu  at  cooks;  eren  Ibe  Taira^ee  ntendicaoU  procnre  brambBnd  to  prepare  Ihe  rood  at  their  teasU. 

t  A  reapectable  Rindan  irill  oot  rrreire  medlciiip  Tram  any  Hindoo  Ficrpl  H  (oldjli ;  and  some  ibotlrB)  da- 
,  (Ure,  that  aperwDrejeclingaioidyliphyiictanwIl)  l>e  punistied  ioheU  ;  hut  that  he  nbo  emplo;  i  a  loidjfi, 
lhoB[bheihanldiiot  beoble  toice  GiiDga  ia  hi)  djlngmomtat*,  irill  asccad  (oheaito. 
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muntained  at  their  owd  homes.  Three,  four,  or  five  years  are  apent  with  the  tutor, 
who,  however,  derives  no  emolument  from  bis  pupils,  beiog  content  with  the  honour 
uid  merit  of  bestowing  knowledge.  After  completing  his  education,  a  young  nwQ 
begins  to  prepare  medicine,  and  to  practise,  as  his  neighbouri  may  call  upon  him. 
Medicines  are  never  sold  separately  in  a  prepared  state. 

Beside  the  Toidyus,  some  other  casta  practise  inedicioe,*  as  bramhnHB,t  kaist'bu, 
barbers,  potters,  &c.  Many  women  have  also  acquired  great  celebrity  by  their  oos> 
trums.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  Bengals  doctors,  that  they  are  old 
women  guessing  at  the  divine  qualities  of  leaves,  roots,  and  the  berk  of  trees,  and 
pretending  to  cures  as  wonderful  as  those  of  which  a  quack-doctor  boasts,  mounted 
on  a  cart  in  an  English  mariiet-place.  The  women  of  the  baree  cast  are  employ- 
ed as  midwives,^  and  the  doivognri  bramhuns  inoculate  for  the  small-poi.§ 

9d  Class.  The  Kaisfhos,  commonly  called  by  Europeans,  the  writer  cast,  sprang 
from  B  ksbutriya  aud  a  female  shoodrii.  There  are  four  orders,  called  the  Ootni- 
rarbec,||  Dnkahinti-rarhee,  VungTJa  and  Var^ndrii.  Among  these,  Bullalna^nn  created 
four  orders  of  kooleenfis,  called  Udhikar^,  Ghoshii,  Yusoo,  cmd  Mitrn ;  and  forty- 
two  orders  of  Shrotriyas,  called  De,  D6ttu,t  Kuril,  Palitu,  Sh^nO,  Singhu,  DasS, 
Goohu,  Gooptii,  Veyutta,  Suriikaro,  MuUiku,  Dburn,  Hoodrri,  Bbndru,  Chdndrn, 
Vishwasii,  Adityn,  So,  Hajra,  &c. 

■Tbebarben,  by  ivailing  upon  EuropeaDi,  hare  oblained  some  inrorinHtlaD  reipecling  Uie  cIGcscjofca- 
lamel,  aad  Eogliib  uilTe>{  and,  are  in  atany  cata,  able  to  perform  curet  beyond  tlie  paner  or  (be  Toidjiii. 

tTetabramh&iiiprscliiiagphysie,  becomea  degraded,  10  (bsl  other  bramhins  will  ool  eat  nilh  bim, 

t  TbeHJDdDowoineiiareBreallf  ihoclted  attbe  ideaora  msD-mJdtTife;  aad  nauld  sooner  per bh  Iban  em- 
ploy  oae. 

^  Hie  raiagH  of  Ihii  diieaw  are  ler;  ei  if  naive  to  Bengal.  Could  European!  of  inSneace  engage  Ibe  doitBg- 
■B  bVamb&as,  to  eater  hraTiilj  into  (he  use  of  the  vaccino  mailer,  Ibc  good  dons  would  be  bouodlesa -.(he  diffl' 
caldeiln  the  way  of  (be  csio-poi  amoDg  the  Hiudoosare  aot  great,  and  I  lielieie  the  nie  ortbe  Tacciae  matter 
is  spreading  daily  in  Calcutta,  and  at  (he  dlOereDl  stations,  (hrongh  (he  influence  of  Europeam.  It  can  onlj 
prevail,  howeier,  (hroogh  the  regular  practitionen. 

I  Some  famiUei  of  (his  order  hne  a  regular  cniton,  nl  their  feasts,  of  Ibrawlng  all  their  food  away  after  it 
has  been  set  before  Iheoi,  instead  of  eating  it. 

ITbeDQdbscaoieitithdiefivebrambQasRham  BBllal&seaii  made  kooIeiDtli,  but  (be  king  refused  (omaka 
Iken  iuioi£ia6i,  bccaote  Ibey  woold  not  Mkoowledie  IbeintelTta  to  be  thoervaaU  of  (bi  bnunhapa.  * 
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TIic  members  of  a  shrotriju  tam'ilj,hy  marrying  amon^t  kooleTniis  for  three  or  four 
^r'npi-ationn,  are  raised  to  great  honour,  and,  at  the  feasts,  first  receive  garlands  of 
HonTTR,  and  (he  red  paint  on  their  foreheads.  Some  of  the  kajast'hu  kooleenas  many 
'  thirty  or  forty  wives. 

The  kayasfhri!;  perform  (he  Rame  daily  ceremonies  as  the  hramhnns,  but  they  select 
their  prayers  from  (he  trmtriis.  They  are  in  general  able  to  read  and  write ;  a  fetr 
rf'ad  the  works  of  the  poets  a.nd  the  medical  shastriis ;  and  some  understand  medicin* 
better  than  the  voidyfis.  Amon^  them  are  found  merchants,  shop-keepers,  farmerg, 
clerks,  &c.  In  Bengal  the  bramhuns  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  kayiist'hiis,  yet, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  there  are  more  rich  kayast'hus  than  bramhans.* 

Srf  Class.  From  the  union  of  a  bramhrn  and  a  voishyu  arose  the  GiJndhn-vilnihs,^  or 
druggists.  The  shop  of  a  respectable  Hindoo  druggist  contains  many  hundred  kinds 
ofdru^s  and  spices;  and  some  are  rich.  Among  this  class  of  shoodrns  are  larmers, 
■merchants,  servants,  &c.  They  marry  among  themselves,  but  bramhiins  shew  them  a 
degree  of  respect,  by  visiting  them,  and  eating  swee(mea(3  at  their  houses.  They  ex- 
pend large  sums  at  feasts,  when,  to  please  their  guests,  they  employ  bramhiin  cooks. 

Ith  Class.  From  a  bramhi'm  and  a  voishyn  also  arose  the  Kasharees,  or  brass  found- 
ers. More  than  fifty  articles  of  brass,  copper,  and  mixed  metal,  are  made  for  sale  by 
this  cast;  some  of  them,  however,  are  of  coarse  and  clumsy  manufacture.  Indivi- 
duals of  (his  cast  are  found  amongst  husbandmen,  labourers,  servants,  &c.  Their 
matrimonial  alliances  are  contracted  among  themselves ;  few  are  rich,  and  the  very 
poor  are  few ;  they  read  and  write  better  than  many  other  sfaoodrDS ;  and  a  few  read 
the  Bengalee  translations  of  the  Ramayiina,  Muhabharota,  &c. 

5tk  Class.  From  a  bramhi'm  and  a  voishyu  arose  the  Shankhn-vaniks,^  or  shelt" 
firnamctU  mahrs  :  these  ornaments,  worn  by  females  on  the  wrist,  are  prescribed  by 

■  Thry  have  ncqulred  n-^ahh  in  llie  irrvlce  of  Mutuliaaiis  and  Earopcani.  f  GQpdh&,  a  unell,  sad 

v'j^.'li.alraiicr.  t  bhiinkhu,  a  ilirlJ. 

J 
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the  shastra.  In  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood,  women  wear  six  or  eight  of  these 
rings  on  each  wriet;  and  in  the  east  of  Bengal  they  cover  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  arm 
with  them.  The  prices  vary  from  one  to  eight  roopees  a  set,  of  six  or  eight  for 

each  wrist;  joined  sets,  which  will  cover  the  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  are  sold  at  differ- 
ent prices  from  (en  to  twenty  roopees :  the  latter  will  last  during  two  or  three  ge- 
nerations ;•  but  when  six  or  eight  only  are  worn  loose  on  each  arm,  they  break  in 
three  or  four  years.  Persons  of  this  cast  have  become  farmers,  labourers,  &c.  while 
individuals  from  other  casts  have  begun  to  follow  the  occupation  of  shankhu-voniks, 
though  not  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Except  in  large  4owii9,  this  or- 
der ofshoodrus  is  not  numerous. 

6th  Class.  From  a  kshiitriyii  and  a  female  shoodni  arose  the  Agoorees,  or  hut- 
bondmen^  but  many  other  shoodriis,  are  employed  as  farmers. 

The  Bengal  farmers,  according  to  some,  are  the  tenants  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany; according  to  others,  ofthe  jrimidaras,f  or  land-holders.  Whether  thejiimi- 
dariis  be  the  actual  or  the  nominal  proprietors  of  the  land,  I  leave  to  be  decided  by 
others;  theycoUectandpay  the  land-tax  to  government,  accordingto  a  regular  written 
assessment,  and  are  permitted  to  levy  upon  the  tenants,  upon  an  average,  as  much 
as  four  anasj  for  every  roopee  paid  to  government  j  added  to  which,  they  constantly 
draw  money  from  the  tenants  for  servants'  wages,  as  presents  (from  new  tenants), 
gifts  towards  the  marriage  expences  of  their  children,  &c. 

The  larmers  in  general  obtain  only  a  bare  maintenance  from  their  labours,  and  we 
in  vain  look  amongst  them  for  a  bold,  happy,  and  independent  yeomanry,  as  in  Eng- 
land ;%  a  few  are  able  to  pay  their  rents  before  the  harvest,  but  many  borrow  upon 
the  credit  ofthe  crop,  and  pay  after  harvest.  The  great  body  ofthe  Bengal  ferm- 
ers,  however,  are  the  mere  servants  ofthe  corn-merchant,  who  engages  to  pay  the 

*  Atlbebnurordfalb,  ■  femati  linvHhrrornsinenl)  to  whomsncTrr  she  pleases  -.  somrtiDi^s  to  beripiriliBl 
Cnidf.or  lo  Ihe  rmnily  priest.  A  pe«n;i  nni  bequeithippr  lomethinKlo  (heat  penoDB,  ii  ftillowed  lo  Ihe  oeit 
world  wllh  nnnlhrmns.  t  From  jQmeen,  Innd,  and  datit,  a  poueswr.  t  An  ana  is  ahonl  (wo-pence 

Englinh.  ^  One  Tdij&i  in  a  Hiaaund  tiIIbco  ma;  be  found  posiciscd  of  (real  wealth,  and  one  in  tlires  Tillm(M 
Wko  poMMKi  forr;  or  Gf(j  callle,  and  it  ool  in  debl. 
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agent  of  the  jnmidara  the  rent  forthe  cultivator,  and  the  former  agrees  to  Burrender 
all  the  produce  of  his  land  to  the  corn-merchant,  and  to  receive  from  him  what  is 
necessary  tor  the  maintenance  ofhis  famil;  till  the  harvest.  If  the  produce  be  more 
ihau  the  debt,  the  farmer  receives  the  surplus.  If  it  be  lees,  it  is  written  as  debt  ia 
his  name,  and  he  engages  topajr  it  out  of  the  produce  of  the  next  jear.  When  he  it 
unfortunate  in  his  harvest,  the  .poor  farmer's  little  all  is  sold  b^  tbe  corn- merchant, 
and  he  is  turned  out  upon  the  unfeeling  world,  to  beg  his  bread  as  a  rel  gious  men- 
dicantj  or,  lo  perish. 

The  tax  lo  the  Company,  I  am  informed  by  the  natives,  is  in  proportion  lo  (he  va- 
lue of  the  land  :  in  some  places,  where  the  mulberry  plant  for  sillcwerms  is  reared, 
the  tax  is  more  than  five  roopees  a  bigha  ;*  where  rice,  &c.  are  cultivated,  tbe  tax 
fluctuates  from  eight  anas  to  two  roopees  tbe  bigha. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  if  there  should  be  rain,  the  farmer  plou|;hst  his 

ground  for  rice  for  the  first  time;  and  again  in  March  or  April ;  the  last  ploughing 

is  performed  with  great  care,  and  if  there  have  been  rain,   the  ground  is  weeded. 

Sometimes  rain,  at  this  period,  is  delayed  fifteen  days  or  a  month ;  but  in  all  caseEi  the 

,  land  is  ploughed  three  times  before  sowing.   Two  good  bullochp,  worth  from  eight  to 

■  A  hiKhaii  In  <omc  parti  eighty,  InoIbeniciEhly-thrre.BDdiaolbeTseigblj'-EFTcn  cobi't  square.  Tlic  landt 

OD»hichIbf  indigo  jrimit  is  coliiiBifil  iilfo  paj  a  Frroiri  lai  ihan  tirrliuid^.  "  Thf  miiimfncluri- uf  indigo  np- 
pran  lo  hatr  li»n  knoKii  and  pracl'trd  in  India  al  Ihr  foilinl  prriod,ta)»Ur.  Colrbrooke.  Fran  Ibii  conn- 
try,  nlirrcr  (far  d]'F'at»ains  it9  nBmr,  Euinpr  waiancirnll)  Eiipplird  ntlh  il,  onlil  Ihc  product  or.AinFriia  en- 
groHtd  llir  market.  Within  H  very  la(f  period,  Ihe  f  ntrrprize  of  a  few  EaropoarB  ia  Btrgnl  has  rrvlvrd  Ibe  ei- 
porlaljon  of  indigo,  butilhai  brcn  mostly  ninnn&c tared  by  Iheaisflvea  Thenicetj  nflhr  process,  bj  nhictallie 
iadifTD  is  made,  dnnandb  a  hkilfoland  eipcrienctd  eje.  Tlie  indiRO  of  Ber(;nl,  to  far  as  its  natural  qDalil)  may 
Itesoltly  considered,  iiiuprrior  lo  tbat  uf  North  America,  and  equal  to  the  best  of  South  America.  Li i lie,  bo w- 
erer,  bag  bi  tberto  been  gained  by  the  ijieculalieo.      The  succeistal  plaalers  ate  few  ;  ihe  unincceEirul,  namer- 

-f  A  Benfal  plough  is  Ibe  ino!(  simple  in^lrnment  IniaginalJe:  ilcoaii^t-  ofn  crnoLrd  pirce  of  nood,  sharp- 
ened at  one  cod,  and  covered  vilh  aphle  nf  iron  nhicb  forms  I  lie  plough -eh  a  re.  A  voiiden  handle,  about  iwo 
feet  long,  isfiii'd  to  tlieolhcf  end  rni^na)'«;'and  in  Ibe  midst  along  straight  piece  of  nand,  or  bamboo,  cnlled 
thevuiha,  which  goes  lietnecn  tbe  butlock^,  and  rail)  on  (he  niiddleof  Ihe  jokr,  lo  1Fhi^^  it  hnng)  bymeani  of  a 
peg,  and  ia  lied  by  nttrio;^.  The  yoke  iii  a  neat  instrument,  nod  liesover  Ihe  necks  of  tno  bullocks,  jnsl  before 
Ihe  hump,  and  ha>  tiro  pegi  descending  on  (he  bide  of  each  bullock's  neck,  by  means  of  which  i(  h  itcil  nith  a 
cord  under  the  throat.  ThereiionlTone  man,  or  boy,  toeacb  plough,  whoJKilb  one  hand  holdslbeploi'gh,  and  with 
Ihe  ulher  guides  the  animal  a,  by  pulling  them  Ibii  or  Ihat  nay  by(hetajl,aiiddiiiiiigtbemrornoi(!i<lib  a  nick. 
J  2 
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sixteen  roopees  each,  will  plongh,  in  one  treason,  Gllecn  or  twenty  bigfaas  ofland, 
aiiJj  if  very  good  cattle,  twenty-five  biglias.*   Iloriies  are  never  used  in  agriculture. 

The  &riner,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  casts  liis  seed  into  the  ground,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  English  farmer ;  and  liarrows  it  with  an  iustrument  like  a  lad- 
der i  upon  which  a  man  stands  to  press  it  down. 

After  sowing,  the  field  is  watched  during  the  day  to  keep  oif  the  birds.  Iftberc 
should  not  be  rain  in  four  ur  five  days  after  sowing,  and  if  the  sun  should  be  very  hot, 
the  seed  is  nearly  destroyed,  and  in  some  cases,  the  ploughing  and  sowiug  are  re- 
peated. The  farmer  preserves  the  best  of  his  corn  for  seed ;  twenty-four  pounds  of 
which,  worth  about  two  anas,  are  in  general  sufficient  for  one  foigha.  Should  he  be 
obliged  to  buy  seed,  it  will  cost  double  the  sum  it  would  have  done  id  the  time  of 
harvest. 

When  the  rice  has  grown  half  a  foot  high,  the  farmer,  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
rank,  also  to  loosen  the  earth,  and  destroy  the  weeds,  draws  over  it  a  piece  of  wood 
with  spikes  in  it ;  and  when  it  is  a  loot  hii<h,  he  weeds  it.t 

The  corn  being  nearly  ripe,  the  farmer  erects  a  stage  of  bamboos  in  his  field,  suf- 
ficiently high  to  be  a  refuse  from  wild  beasts,  covers  it  ^vith  thatch,  and  places  a  ser- 
vant there  to  watch,  especially  during  the  night.  When  a  buflalo,  or  a  wild  hog, 
comes  into  the  field,  the  keeper  takes  a  wisp  of  lighted  straw  iu  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  dried  !>kin  containing  broken  bricks,  pots,  &c.  bound  up  on  all  sides,,  and  in 
H.i.1  manner  he  approaches  (he  animal,  shaking  his  lighted  straw,  and  making  aloud 
ji'.iipe,  on  which  it  immediately  runs  away. 

'  Tiic^iin'tiii  direct-,  Itinl  Ihc  lui-^handmaji  iliaU  DOI  giloii^h  nilh  lei£  rhanronr  buUacks.bnlllii.'i^noi^tiPiKl- 
rcl  III,  iu  innii>  nrp  Dulrirh  riiDi<)<h  in  hnv  and  nialiilnin  four  liullocks.  Ifa  farmer  ploi^h  ntth  arim  urn  ImiI- 
]-.i\i.  nvd  mil  nilh  a  bull,  IhethiibTrQ  {ironiiunrrsBll  (heiimducc  of  his  [rauiid  unclpnn,  and  until  lo  he  n<mt  \a 
i/::y  rrlisimiscrr.-moiiy.  Ir  bat-  heroine  c(uLtr  common,  however,  at  presenl,  lopldUEh  vrilh  bullocks,  and  in  llic 
fii-'erii  )iailv  uF  iii-n;;:il  iiinn)'  jiike  cons  lo  ihe  |jliiiig1i. 

t  N.iid.;if.,>r  II  h.i'  Utn  )>lnUEhed,  is  rli-aned  »iL)iii  lialf-honked  kniCo.  called  nircnee  i  Rnil.Bsii  hecomes 
Itiriiiir  i-Ei  iMv  i:,.,r.  r.iiil  ll':«i  inl;inland.Ihi>|)!irl  oF  the  farmer's  iuhour  is  very  great,  A  \erj  eicclltm  in- 

'■'■"""' ^''"  '^"1'"  nf  :'i-<.i-. '>iiha  handle  nhoiii  t«ii  feel  and  u  half  loug,  luid  Uie  iroaas  wide  aiirtilrongai  a 
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In  tHe  tniddleof  August,  about  four  months  after  sowing,  the  farmer  cuts  hU  corn 
with  a  sickle  resembling  in  shape  that  used  in  England ;  the  corn  is  then  bound  in 
■heaves,  and  thrown  on  the  ground,  where  it  remains  two  ur  three  da^s :  it  is  never 
reared  up  to  dry:  some  even  carrj"  it  home  the  day  it  is  cut.  Eight  persons  will  cut  a 
bigha  in  a  day.  Each  labourer  receives  about  two-pence  a  day,  beside  tobacco,  oil  to 
rub  on  bis  body,  &c.*  When  the  corn  is  dry,  the  harvest-folks  generally  put  the 
■heaves,  which  are  very  light,  on  their  heads,  and  carry  them  home,  each  person  tak- 
in^  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  small  sheaves:  a  few  farmers  carry  the  produce  on  bul- 
locks.    The  poor  are  perm  itted  to  jglean  the  fields  after  harvest,  as  in  Kurope. 

The  rice  havingbecnbrought  home,  some  pile  it  in  round  blacks,  and  others  imme> 
diately  separate  it  from  the  husk  with  bullocks;  in  performing  which  operation,  the 
farmer  fastens  two  or  more  bullocks  together,  side  by  side,  and  drives  them  round 
upon  a  quantity  of  sheaves  spread  upon  the  ground ;  in  about  three  hours,  one  layer, 
weighing  about  thirty  miins,  will  thus  be  trodden  out.  The  Bengal  farmers  '  muzzle 
the  ox  in  treading  out  the  corn,'  till  the  upper  sheaves  are  trodden  to  mere  straw, 
and  then  unmuzzle  them ;  a  few  muzzle  them  altogether.  After  the  ci.rn  has  been 
separated  from  the  straw,  one  person  lets  it  fall  from  his  hands,  while  others,  with 
large  hand-fans,  winnow  it;  which  operation  having  been  performed,  the  farmer  either 
deposits  the  corn  in  what  is  called  a  gola,  or  sends  it  to  the  corn-merchant,  to  clear 
off  hie  debt. —The  gola  is  alow  round  house,  in  which  the  corn  is  deposited  upon  a 
stage,  and  held  in  on  all  sides  by  a  frame  of  bamboos  lined  with  mats,  containing  u 
door  in  the  side. — The  farmer  piles  his  straw  in  stacks,  and  sells  it,  or  gives  it  to  hi:> 
cattle.  In  Bengal,  grasd  is  never  cut  and  dried  like  hay;  and  ip  the  dry  season  wheu 
there  is  no  grass,  cattle  are  fed  with  straw:  the  scythe  is  unknown  to  (he  Eengalfar- 
mer,  who  cuts  even  his  grass  with  the  stckle. 

In  April,  the  lUrmer  sows  othur  lands  for  his  second  and  principal  harvest;    at 

which  time,  as  it  ismcant  lobe  transplanlcd,  he  sows  a  great  quantity  of  rico  in  a  small 

■pace.    About  the  middle  of  July,  he  ploughs  another  piece  of  ground,  which,  as  the 

raias  have-  nil  iu;  in  uow  become  us  t-ull  us  mud,  and  to  this  place  he  traut^plants  tl.u 

•  Saoi  farmrri  [lay  \ke  liiljuaian  in  kiud. 
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TJce  which  he  sowed  in  April,  and  which  ie  emhanked  to  retain  the  water.  I'l'S 

rice  stands  in  water,  more  or  less,  during;  the  three  following  months  :  ifthere  should 
be  a  deficiency  of  rain  afler  the  transplanting,  the  farmer  resorts  to  watering  the 
field.  In  November  or  December  he  reaps  this  crop,  which  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  former  according  to  the  soil  and  siruation.,  ' 

For  watering  land,  an  instrument  called  a  jantii  is  often  used  in  the  north  of  Ben- 
gal :  it  consists  of  a  hollow  trough  of  wood,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  six  inches  wide, 
and  ten  inches  deep,  and  which  is  placed  on  an  horizontal  beam,  \yiag  on  bamboos  fix- 
ed in  the  bank  ofapond,  or  river,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows.  Oneendof  the  trough 
rests  upon  tbe  bank,  where  a  gutter  is  prepared  to  carry  off  the  water;  and  the  other 
is  dipped  in  the  water,  by  a  man  standing  on  a  stage  near  that  end,  and  plunging  it 
in  with  his  foot.  A  long  bamboo,  with  a  large  weight  of  earth  at  the  farther  end 
of  it,  is  fastened  to  that  end  of  tfaejantti  near  the  river,  and  passing  over  the  gallows 
before  mentioned,  poises  up  tbejantu  full  of  water,  and  causes  it  to  empty  itself  into 
the  gutter.  One  jantu  will  raise  water  three  feet ;  and  by  placing  these  troughs  one 
above  another,  water  may  be  raised  to  any  height.  Sometimes,  where  the  height  is 
greater,  the  water  is  thrown  into  small  reservoirs  or  pits,  at  a  proper  height  above 
each  other,  and  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  next  jantu  to  be  plunged  low  enough 
to  fill  it.  Water  is  sometimes  thus  conveyed  to  llie  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  on 
every  side  of  a  large  reservoir  of  water.  In  other  parts  of  Bengal,  they  have  dilTer- 
ent  methods  of  raising  water,  but  the  principle  is  the  same;  in  the  south,  I  believe, 
they  commonly  use  baskets. 

Where  the  lands  are  good,  and  situated  by  the  side  of  water  which  will  not  be  dried 
up  till  the  plant  is  matured,  a  third  harvest  is  obtained.*  In  January,  the  farmer 
sows  rice  on  slips  of  land  near  water,  and,  as  it  grows,  waters  it  like  a  garden.  If  the 
water  retire  to  a  great  distance,  he  transplants  it  nearer  to  tbe  water;  and  about  the 
middle  or  close  of  April,  he  cuts  and  gathers  it. 

Rice  is  the  staff  of  life  in  Bengal,  far  beyond  what  bread  is  in  England ;  and  in- 
deed boiled  rice,  with  greans,  spices,  &c.  fried  in  oil,  is  almost  the  only  food  of  the 

*  A  faurib  Itarrcil  it  obLtiacd  in  (he  Dinagrpore  and  olber  dittricti. 
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natives.  Split  pease  boiled,  or  fried  fish,  are  sometimes  added,  according  to  a  per- 
son's taste  and  cast.  Flesh,  milk,  and  wheat  flour,  arc  comparatively  little  eatea  : 
fl€sh  is  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  cast,*  and  milk  is  too  dear  for  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  except  in  very  small  quantities.  A  Hindoo  should  not  be  capricious 
about  bis  foo  J,  unless  he  be  rich,  and  then  indeed  bis  dish  maybe  made  up  in  twenty 
different  ways,  either  sweet  or  acid,  hot  with  spices,  or  cooled  with  greens,  roots, 
fruits,  &c.  The  Hindoos  eat  vast  quantities  ofsweatmeats;  prepared  chiefly  with 
rice  and  sugar. 

In  those  countries  where  the  greatest  quantities  are  produced,  in  a  plentiful  sea- 
•on,  rice  not  separated  from  the  husk  is  sold  at  about  four  mnnst  for  a  roopee;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  corn  districts,  the  price 
is  necessarily  higher.  In  cleaning  the  rice,  more  than  half  is  found  to  be  husk.  The 
person  who  separates  it  from  the  husk,^  receives  for  bis  trouble,  out  of  sixteen  s^rs, 
about  one  s^r,  together  with  that  which  falls  as  dust  in  the  cleaning.  Such  rice  as 
people  of  the  middling  ranks  eat,  is  sold,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  at  one 
roopee  eight  anas,  or  two  roopees,  a  mun ;  but  in  the  districts  where  the  land  is  most 
productive,  rice  is  extremely  cheap,  not  being  more  than  ten  or  twelve  anas  a  miin. 
In  some  districts  the  rice  is  very  whi(e,thiD,  and  small,  and  this  is  esteemed  the  best; 
in  others  it  is  much  larger  in  si^,  but  neither  so  clean  nor  so  sweet.  The  districts 
abont  Patna,  Riingpore,  Dinagepore,  Jfmgipore,  Dhaka,  Bttrbhoom,  &c.  produce 
very  great  quantities  of  rice ;  Irom  which  places  it  is  sent  to  Calcutta,  Moorshtidabadj 
and  other  large  cities. 

In  the  year  1767,  there  was  a  famine  in  Bengal,^  when  eight  out  of  every  ten  per- 

*  N'olhiDfc  tan  eicerd  the  Bbboirence  eiprraed  by  the  Hindoo)  at  (he  idra  of  killing  cons,  and  rating  beef, 
and  jetlhei^dfe  llwlf  commandBlbeslaui^reraf  caffsruTKicrifli:e,Bnd  eeieral  pooranQs  relate.lhatal  a  lacri- 
Are  offered  by  Viihwamilrtt,  (he  bramhSm  deronred  10,000  cowa  nbich  bad  been  offered  in  sacrtflce. 

f  That  i9,  about  390  Ibi. 

t  Riceiaiepnraled  from  thebnskby  (hedhenkeeorpedol,  which  iiselnp  nearlhe  hnoH,  nnd  a«cd  when, 
ever  needed.  In  larf;e  toiras,  cleaninK  rice  la  a  irade,  followed  b;  different  casta.  Ai  the  rice  ii  made  iref  be- 
fore Itli  cleaned,  the  Hindoos  are  often  upbraided  asbaTtng  losl  cast  by  eating  rice  nhich  has  been  made  irat 
by  H&iBlmans,  and  olbers. 

S  lo  the  FSojab,  in  1785,  a  million  ot  people  are  said  to  bare  died  bjrfaiaini. 
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^.y■:.-  ..  0  ^aid  to  have  died.  The  year  before  the  famine,  the  harvrst  was  (l-ficient 
(•]r.>ii';tt  the  want  of  rain,  and  during  the  next  year  there  was  comparative!  v  no  rain. 
Those  possessed  of  property  were  able,  of  coarBe,  to  procure  provisions  better  than 
others,  and  more  of  them  survived ;  but  in  some  houses,  not  more  than  one  person, 
and  in  others  not  a  soul,  was  left  alive  ! 

Beside  rice,  the  Bengal  farmer  cultivates  wheat,  barley,  pulse  or  liguminous  plants 
f»f  different  sorts,  mustard,*  the  indijo  plant,  IJnsccd,  turnips,  radishes  of  one  kin-1, 
s:in;ar-canes,  ginger,  turmeric,  tobacco,  &c.  In  shady  situations,  where  the  soil  is 
rich  and  loamy,  ginger  and  turmeric  flourish;  the  former  is  usually  sold  green;  and 
nnly  a  small  portion  dried  for  consumption ;  the  latter  is  sold  in  a  powdered  state. 
Amongst  other  kinds  ofpulse,  the  principal  are,  mrislioorri,+  and  bootn.  J  The  cul- 
ti-.-ation  of  the  plantain  is  a  profitable  branch  of  husbandry. 

Trees  are  rented  in  Bengal :  a  mango  tree  for  one  roopee  annually  ;§  a  cocoa-nut, 
far  eight  anas;  a  jack,  one  roopee;  a  tamarind,  one  roopee;  a  betel>nut,  four  anas; 
n  talii,  four  anas ;  a  date,  two  anas ;  a  vilwn,  four  anas;  a  lime  tree,  four  anas. 
The  palms  are  rented  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  liquor  which  is  extracted  from  them ; 
with  the  juice  of  the  date,  molasses  and  sugar  are  made;  and  the  juice  of  the  talois 
used  like  yeast.  The  trunks  ofsomeofthe  tain  trees  present  the  appearance  of  a  se- 
ries of  stops,  the  bark  having  been  cut  at  interstices  from  tofwto  bottom,  to  permit 
the  juice  to  ooze  out.  The  liquor  falls  from  a  stick  (driven  into  the  trunk)  into  a 
pan  suspended  from  the  tree. 

•  Three  kinii  nrr  minlly  rnllWiifeil,  slillnha,  rsyee,  nnrf  sliwpl'l-'hSriha.  Thefifil  is  the  most  e<tMmed. 
+  Grvnmloai.  (  Cirer  nrirlinmn.        ^  Ilindun  hio^' formerlj  pUnled,  as  arUorneril,  M  mnny  aia  hun- 

dred Ibnuiaml  man|rD  tren  in  nno  arrhnnl,  and  i;ave  them  lo  (he  hramhun!,  or  In  lh>  publir.  The  orchard,  mji 
(be  BiitboT  of  Remarks  un  (he  Huiliandry  itnil  Internal  Cammerce  nf  Bengal,  "is  whalchieflji  canlribulej  (a  al- 
lach  the  peawal  Id  hiti  native  «ii1.  He  ffcl,  a  super.litiouj  predilection  for  ihe  Irocs  planted  bj  his  ancestor." 

and  derives eamfnrl  and  CTcn  profit  fmia  Iheir  fruil.  Orchards  of  mnn^o  tree;  dlvertiifj  ilie  plains  in  every  pari 
oriJea>nl.  The delicioiii frnil,  cinberantly  borne  by  them,  i«n  nbniesonie  vnrieiy  in  Ihe  dieloflhe  Indian, 
and  aObrds  him  KfaliGcation  nod  even  nouri«hmen(.  The  palmyra  abound!  in  Vehar:  the  juice  extracted  by 
noundini;  itsinmmil  becomes,  when  fermenled,  an  infoiica'ing  hevernie,  nbich  ii  eagnrly  tonghl  by  nnmerotK 
natives,  nho  Tiolaleihe  precept!  of  both  (he  Hiodno  and  Mnboniedan  religion;,  by  the  uie  of  inebrialini;:  liqnor<. 
TliG  cocoa-nut  thrives  in  those  narli  of  Bent;aL  which  are  not  remoti- frum  the  trnjiic  :  tbiE  nut  contains  amilkj 
juice  sratcrul  to  (lie  pulate.and  ittomuch  seugbt  by  the  Indian,  Ihat  i(  even  becamet  an  abject  of  iiportadnn 
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Towards  (he  latter  end  of  October,  the  farmer  bows  wheat,  or  any  of  the  other  ar- 
ticles meDtioned  above,  0D«ewlaDd,  or  on  that  from  which  the  first  harvest  of  rice 
was  raised;  and  id  the  beginniDg  of  March,  the  wheat,  barley,  &c.  are  ripe.  These 
kiadsofgrainarecut  with  the  sickle;  they  are  not  trodden  out  byoxen,  butbeatea 
with  a  stick ;  auA  are  laid  up  in  golas.  The  price  of  wheat,  io  plentiful  times  and 
places,  is  about  one  mon,  and  of  barley  about  two  muns,  for  a  roopee.  The  natiret 
uf  Bengal  seldom  eat  wheat  or  barley,  so  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles  in  the 
lower  proTJnces  is  not  great ;  the  few  who  do,  boil  the  wheat  like  rice,  and  eat  it  with 
greens  and  spices  fried  in  oil.*  Barley  is  sometimes  fried  and  pounded,  and  the  flour 
«aten,  mixed  with  molasses,  sugar,  curds,  tamarinds,  plantains,  or  some  other  vege* 
talile;  and  is  also  offered  to  the  gods  and  deceased  ancestors.  In  some  of  the  upper 
pruvinces,  the  wheat  and  barley  are  very  excellent  j  and  in  those  parts  the  consump- 
tion is  considerable. 

The  difl'erent  kinds  of  pulse  cultivated  in  Bengal  are  commonly  split,  and  fried  for 
food ;  pulse  mukes  also  a  part  of  the  offerings  to  the  gods ;  the  comsumption  isthere- 
fore  pretty  large.     Pease  are  sold  at  three  or  four  mans  for  the  roopee. 

From  the  seeds  of  the  mustard  plant  the  natives  make  the  common  oil,  which  they 

lodiFtanl  proviDCFa.  The  dsle  Irte  Rrowi  evrrj  irhere,  bat  eipeciallj  la  Villar  i  the  wnunded  Irnnk  of  Uii* 
iteejiieldgB  juice  which  i)  aimllnr  to  Ihatofthe  paJmyra,  and  Tram  which  mpu- <t  nol  Bafreqaenlly  extnwicd. 
Planlaliou  af  Hjecs  aieramman  iaibeccnirjcal  parliaFBeOKal:  itinnt,  which  lianiTtnallj  couumcdlhrnagh- 
oat  lad  in,  aOordi  coniidcrable  pro!  I  la  the  plaalcn.  'The  bauis  ih rim  even  na  the  pooreit  (oili,  and  abanndi 
io  (he  hilly  dlitricu:  iti  Inlaled  enrob  are  etcnlenland  anlritiDUB,  and  yield  by  diiliilalionan  iDloiicalin|[ip)- 
Til)  and  Ike  oil,  wbich  iieipreiicd  fraai  iU  leedi,  li,  in  monBtaioonicnuntriei,  a  commaa  tnbititule  for  batter. 
— Clnmpiarbanibooi,  which,  whcDoocepUaled,  cnnlinae  (oBouriali  u  long u  they  are  not  too  abruptly  Ihiii-  ' 
lied,  tapply  the  peaiaat  with  materiali  for  hi)  hoUdinjp,  sud  nay  alio  yield  him  proSt."  The  bamtXHi  ii  applj- 
ed  to  inanmerabtc  nsea  by  the  nalivea:  at,  fur  theroofa,  posts,  tidei,  anddoanof  their  hansei{  tbe  oan  and 
roofiof  their  boat!,  their  baiketi,  mati,  atnbrellai,  fencei,  palanqueeiu,  Bihing  rodi,  icairalding,  ladden, 
.  fnmeg  far  clay  Idoll,  &c.  ftc.  A  nalire  chrjillaa  wai  one  day,  in  the  preiesce  of  the  anlbor,  ihewJDt  tbo 
Decnilty  and  Importance  of  early  diicipllne:  to  illnatrUe  hli  propoaition,  be  referred  to  the  bamboo  nied  in  a 
weddlDepalaoqaeen,  wblch,  when  quite  joaag,  ii  bent  at  both  eudi,  to  rat  on  the  beared'  ihonlden,  and  ii 
lied  and  made  to  grow  iatbUtfaape,  which  it  retaiiu ever  after,  utiwi,  at  the  tine  of  catting,  it  iifit  for  ok. 

*  FlonriigraDDdbythehand,  bydiOiireiit  caMiofHindoM,  aad  not  anfreqaentlyby  wooed.  Theitonaara 

round,  about  three  cublti  ID  ctrcuaiferetice,  and  ore  nade  rough  on  the  hce  with  achiuel,  and  laid  one  upoB 

•tiothcr,  with  a  hole  in  Iheccatreuf  theuppenoait  to  let  down  the  eutn.  A  piece  of  wood  ai  a  handle  i« 

fuieocd  in  (he  nppenoMi,  taking  hold  of  which  ihepenoaturin  it  MWd,  ud  the  dou  Mb  oat  ai  tbe  cdg«t> 
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generailj'  use  for  lamps,  for  anointing  their  bodies,  and  for  mixing  with  their  boiled 
rice ;  the  refuse  of  the  seed  thej  give  to  cattle  lor  food.  When  cheap,  this  oil  is 
sold  at  ten  or  eleven  sera  the  roopee."— From  the  seed  of  the  sesamum  they  also 
make  oil,  which  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last ;  the  void^fls  also  use  it  as  a 
medicine.— From  the  seed  ofthe  flax  plantt  they  make  linseed  oil,  which  in  eaten, 
burnt  in  lamps,  and  used  to  anoint  the  body.  The  oilman  usually  mixes  mustard 
seed  with  this,  to  promote  the  expression  ofthe  oil,  which  so  injures  its  quality,  that 
it  is  unlit  for  painting,  &c.  Ofthe  pure  linseed  oil,  four  or  five  sers,  and  ofthe 
mixed,  ten  scrs,  are  sold  for  a  roopee.  Cows  eat  the  refuse  ofthe  seed  after  the  oil 
is  extracted.— From  the  seeds  ofthe  taragoon^  plant  the  natives  make  the  oil  which 
goes  by  this  name,  and  which  is  only  used  in  lamps ;  it  is  sold  a^  twelve  sers  for  a 
roopee. — From  the  seeds  ofthe  ricinus,  castor  oil  is  made,  which  is  used  for  lamps, 
and  also  as  a  medicine  for  the  rheumatism. 

The  cotton  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  by  the  ftrmers  of  Bengal,  who  bow  the 
seed  in  October,  and  gather  the  produce  in  April,  May  or  June.  After  the  farmer 
has  dried  the  seed  vessels,  he  takes  oiit  the  cotton,  and  sells  it  to  merchants  and 
others,  in  plentiful  seasons,  at  four  roopees  the  miin,  but  when  more  scarce,  at  six  and 
even  eight  roopees. 

Opium,  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  is  provided  in  the  provinces  of  Vchar  and  Benares. 
The  most  tedious  occupation  is  that  of  gathering  the  oprum,  which  for  more  than 
a  fortnight  employs  several  persons  in  making  incisions  in  each  capsule  in  the  feven- 
ing,  and  scraping  olftheexuded  juice  in  the  morning.  If  the  greater  labour  be  con- 
sidered, the  produce  of  a  bigha  of  poppy,  reckoned  at  seven  roopees  eight  anas,  is 
not  more  advantageous  than  the  cultivation  of  corn. 

Tobacco,  it  is  probable,  adds  the  same  writer,  was  unknown  to  India,  as  well  as 

td  Europe,  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  appears,  from  a  proclamation  of  Ja- 

•  Asfrisabontifvopaanji:  Tarty  ter iiamGn.  t  TheDalimknoiruDiineof ibe  mearihii«brp 

(a  make  tliread. 
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!bang:^r'B,  mentioned  hy  that  prince  in  his  own  memoirE,  that  it  was  introduced  by  £u- 
ropeans  into  India,  either  in  his,  or  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  plantis  now  culti- 
vated in  every  part  of  Hindoost'han.  It  requires  as  good  soil  as  opium,  and  the 
ground  must  be  as  well  manured.  Though  it  be  not  absolutely  limited  to  the  :>ame 
provinces,  its  culture  prevails  mostly  in  the  northern  and  western  districts.  It  is  thin- 
ly scattered  in  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  In  thc^e,  it  is  seldom  seen  but 
upon  made  ground  ;  in  those  it  occupies  the  greatest  part  ofthe  rich  land,  which  i;: 
interspersed  among  the  habitations  oflhe  peasantry. 

Radishes  and  turnip%  are  eaten  raw  by  (he  natives,  or  fried  and  eaten  with  rice ; 
but  are  never  given  to  cattle.  The  egg^  plant,  and  several  species  of  capsicum,  says 
Dr.  Carey,  are  also  cultivated  in  Bengal.  The  Iiuitoflhis  plantis  much  used  all, over 
India  as  an  article  of  food,  as  is  the  capsicum  to  give  a  pungent  taste  to  several  In- 
dian dishes.  Other  plants  also  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food.  The  cucurbi- 
taceous  plants  are  often  sown  in  the  Gelds ;  the  sorts  most  cultivated  are  cucumbers 
of  two  sorts,  kiirula,*  tarvoojn,3  doodhkooshee,^  jhinga,^  tiiriiee,^  kaukrolu,'  laoo,* 
kiiddoo,9  koomijrri,*  or  pumpkin.  The  three  last  are  suffered  to  run  upon  (he  thatch 
of  the  huts  of  the  poor,  and  sometimes  upon  a  bamboo  stage,  and  produce  fruit  suf' 
ficient  for  the  expenditure  of  the  cultivators,  besides  furnishing  a  large  quantity  for 
the  market.  The  sweet  potatoe  ;t  another  variety  of  a  white  colour,  and  a  small 
species  of'yam,  the  root  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  a'goose's  egg,  are  cultivated  in 
Bengal.  Three  varieties  of  the  kuchii^ofthe  Hindoos  occupies  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  some  districts,  and  the  produce  is  as  important  as  potatoes  to  the 
people  of  England. II  The  sugarcane  is  pretty  generally  cultivated  in  Bengal ;  num- 
bers plant  this  cane  in  corners  of  their  fields,  that  they  may  obtain  molasses  for  their 
private  use.  The  following  is  the  method  of  cultivation :  in  March,  at  the  time 

of  cutting  the  canes,  the  farmer  cuts  ofl*  the  tops,  and  plants  them  in  mud,  by  the  side 

1  Solanum  Mclangena.  3  Mamnrriica  camnlia.  SCucurbiUi  citrullas.  4  Tcicbaianllin  aDguoa 
b  LuHn  pcnlangula.     G  LnffaacutaDgnla.     '  Maiuardka  mitla.     8  Cncurbila  lageoaria.     9Cucnrbi(aalba. 

"  Ciicurhita  pfpo.  ,  +  Convolvulus  balalns.  .  *  Atom  ctcnleulun. 

Srf  RemarkioDiheilaMof  AgricallnreintliedMnciofDinngrpore,  b)  theRev,  t)t.  Carpv.       4s!atic 
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of  a  piece  of  water.  They  remain  in  this  state  about  ten  or  fifteen  days,  during  which 
time  be  ploughs  the  ground  which  is  to  receire  them  eight  or  ten  times  over,  till  tbe 
earth  is  reduced  to  powder.  Taking  the  cuttings  out  of  the  mud,  he  strips  off  ail  the 
leaves  a  second  time,  and  makes  the  stalk  quite  smooth ;  and  then  plants  them  in  holes 
made  at  proper  distances,  putting  two  or  three  cuttings  in  each  hole.  At  this  time 
be  waters  and  raises  the  mould  round  them ;  some  put  the  refuse  of  linseed  mixed  with 
water  opon  the  soil  which  surrounds  them.  In  general,  about  this  time  rain  de- 

scends.* In  twenty  days  more  he  weeds  the  ground  around  the  young  canes,  and, 
should  there  have  been  no  rain,  he  again  waters  them.  The  leaves  have  now  put 
forth,  and  the  young  plants  arisen  -.  he  strips  these  leaves  pafUy  off,  and  wraps  them 
round  the  canes,  that  the  wind  may  have  access  to  the  plants ;  and  he  repeats  this 
several  times,  and  waters  and  weeds  them  as  it  may  be  needful  during  the  six  follow- 
ing'months.  In  December  or  January,  he  cuts  the  canes,  and  sells  them  in  the 

market,  or  makes  molasses. t 

The  mill  used  in  this  workis  ofthemost  simple  and  clumsy  construction:  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  about  seven  cubits  long,  is  put  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  two 

*Th«  BeDf;3l  cuUJf utor,  Ihongfa  dcaliluleaFabaramelcr,  iscomiDDDl)  very  SB^cions  io  hi>  prognoslicaliOB^ 
■fcoui  (he  wesiter.  Die  rniioaiDp  on  ihl)  aubject  are  eiartlj  like  rhote  of  the  Jche,  Mali.  zvi.  8, 3.  As  in 
(ame  parCi  of  Ihe  jear  his  all  depends  on  rai a.  be  dislikei  itty  much  "  clouds  wilboul  trater,"  and  can  feel 
the  farce  of  Ihe  latter  cnrnparitoa  wbeii  applied  la  Ihe  wicke  d,  much  more  itroDgly  Ihan  a  person  livinjt  in  a 
ciimale  like  (hat  of  England. 

■f  Themi^rcane^sajs  Mr.  Colebrooke,  whoia  tery  BBDie  naijcBrce1]>  knoirn  tj  theancienl  mbabilanliof 
Enrope,  greir  luxurianllj  ttamu|[hii«t  Bengal  in  the  remolcM  limes.  Prom  India  it  was  introduced  into  Arabia, 
and  thence  iolo  Enrope  ard  Africa.  Aiudden  rise  in  the  price  of  sujar  in  Greal  Britain,  partly  caused  bj  a  fai- 
lareiolheeropiofthe  Wrst  Iadln,aiid  partly  by  the  incrensini^coasirDiptiati  of  Ihia  article  throughont  Enrope, 
w^frllaiaieriDDSeiil  by  the  British  nation.  HKirryei  nere  lamed  farrelieflnwardi  Bengal;  and  satin 

vein.  An  immediate  snpply  vras  oblnintd  from  this  country  {  and  the  exporlatioo  of  sugar  troai  Bengal  to  Eu- 
rope, which  had  commenced  a  few  yewi  earlier,  itill  coatinuea  ;  and  will,  it  te  hoped,  4ie  annually  iucreaacd  l« 
meet  tbe  j^raniog  demand  for  it.  Frotn  Benareito  RGng-poorii,  from  the  borders  of  Ajsam  to  those  of  Kniuitu, 
there  it  scarcely  a  district  in  Bengal,  or  itidepeudaat  province),  wherein  the  sujrarcaae  does  not  Sourish.  It 
Ihrttes  most  especially  in  Ihe  pro«ince(orBenares,Vibar,RiiDg.paarG,Veerhbooinee,  VurdhiiinaDii,3DdUedi*«e- 
poorb|itii  incceufully  cnltiialedin  all:  aad  there  seem  to  be  no  other  bauadi  to  the  possible  production  of  sugar 
in  Bengal  but  the  limits  ol  the  demand  and  coDseqneal  veni  of  it.  The  growth  for  home  contnmptioD, and  for  the 
inland  trade,  iivast.andit  only  needs  enconragemenl  la  equal  the  demand  of  Eurgpe  nkn.  It  ii  cheaply  pro. 
duced,  and  frugally  manufoclnred.  Raw  sugar,  prepared  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  India,  but  aaalngonsln  Ihe 

tiro  cess  of .niHking  muscovado,  costs  lesi  than  five  shit  lingl  ilerluii;  percwt.  An  eitual  qnantity  ofmuicorada 
lugar  might  be  here  made  at  little  more  than  thii  coit  i  whereas,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  it  cannol  be  atTord- 
ed  for  lU  times  Ihat  price. 
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cubits,  leaving  three  cabitsaboregroand,  excavated  at  the  top  aboutaftMtd««(i»  and 
perforated,  near  the  bottom,  to  let  outthe  liquor.  Into  thia  excavation  fiUli  another 
trunk  of  a  tree  like  a  pestle,  which  passes  through  a  hollov  piece  of  vood  rMeai- 
bling  ahopper,  in  which  is  placed  the  cane,  cut  into  small  lengths.  From  this  pestle 
is  suspended  a  lever,  to  which  6ve  or  six  bollocks  are  fastened  to  draw  it  round,  and 
thus  bruise  the  sugarcane.  A  board  is  hung  to  the  lever,  and  stones  put  on  it,  to 
preserve  the  balance.  Sometimes  a  man  sits  on  this  board  for  this  purpose,  and  goes 
round  with  the  machine.  To  prevent  the  lever  from  sinking  down,  it  is  tied  to  the 
top  of  the  trunk  which  is  fastened  in  the  ground.  This  mill  is  called  Mbhashala. 
The  oil  mill  is  upon  the  same  construction,  but  smaller,  and  requires  only  one  bul- 
lock. The  Hindoos  have  another  mill,  called  Chiirfcee,  which  is  in  the  form  of  two 
screws,  rolling  one  upon  another.  At  each  end  two  persons  sit  to  turn  the  screws 
round ;  and  in  the  middle,  on  each  side,  two  other  persons  sit,  and  receive  and  give 
back  the  lengths  of  the  cane  till  the  juice  is  sufficiently  squeezed  out.  A  pan  is  pnt 
beneath  to  receive  the  juice,  which  is  afterwards  boiled  once  into  molasses,  from 
which  the  Hindoos  make  sugar,  sugar-candy,  and  many  sorts  of  sweetmeats. 

No  argument,  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  occurs  against  the  probability  of  annotto, 
madder,  coffee,  cocoa,  cochineal,  and  even  tea,  thriving  in  British  India.  India 
does  furnish  aloes,  asaftetida,  benzoin,  camphire,  cardamums,  cassia  lignea  and  cas- 
sia buds,  arrangoes,  cowries,  China  root,*  cinnabar,  doves,  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
mace,  elephants'  teeth,  gums  of  various  kinds,  mother  of  pearl,  pepper,  (quicksilver, 
and  rhubarb,  from  China,)  sago,  scammony,  senna,  and  saffron ;  and  might  furnish 
anise,  coriander,  and  cumin  seeds,  and  many  other  objects,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate. 

The  soil  of  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches,  is  a  porous  day, 
on  a  subtratum  of  very  black  clay,  which  lies  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  according 
to  circumstances.  That  of  the  middle  parts  of  Bengal  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  and  that 
of  the  upper  parts  north  of  the  Ganges,  is  diversified  with  loam  and  clay;  most  of 

•  CliiiiariiolETawsnBtDrsllyonlbeHaaateiiuDCarSyllMit  bMbctniDtTOdaccdista  tbeMiHton  Oardrn, 
!enniyore,aBd  migbl  Iw  CDllitMcd  u  a*;  cil*nl. 
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the  lower  lands,  on  tbe  margins  of  the  rivers,  being  loamj,  and  the  higher  lands  daj. 
In  sone  instances,  however,  this  order  is  inverted,  the  lower  parts  being  clay,  and 
the  high  lands  loam.    The  Hindoos  seldom  manure  their  land.* 

The  author  collected  observations  on  the  state  of  the  weather  in  Bengal,  during 
the  year  ISOl,  which  were  presented  to  the  reader  at  large  in  the  former  edition: 
the  result  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  the  following  summary,  which  he  knows  not 
where  to  introduce  with  more  propriety  than  in  this  place  : 

From  that  statement  it  appcarc;],  (hat  in  wtuit  the  natives  call  the  cold,  or  harrest, 
(ieason,  viz.  from  about  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  January,  thether- 
momctcr  stood,  in  November,  at  from  75  to  80 ;  in  December,  from  G6  to  70. 

In  the  dewy  season,  viz.  from  the  middle  ofJanuary  to  the  same  period  in  March, 
the  thermometer  was  from  7i  to  SB.  In  the  formerpart  of  January  it  was  very  cold, 
but  afterwards,  (in  consequence  of  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere),  it  became  warm- 
er,  and  the  thermometer  ascended  up  to  SO.  Still,  however,  down  to  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  air  was  cool  and  pleasant,  though  woollen  clothes  became  rather  bur- 
densome to  persons  who  do  not  spend  their  days  under  the  piinkha.t 

In  what  the  natives  call  the  vdsuntti,  or  buddingtime,  viz.  from  the  middle  ofMarch 
to  the  same  period  in  May,  the  thermometer  was  from  65  to  95.  The  hot  winds  be- 

*  The  ECDcral  soil  of  Bengal  i*  cl.iy,  will)  a  cnmider.ililc  jiraporliaaor  silicianssand.  ferlilized  by  i.-krioiii 
sallf.  :in<l  by  ilpravcd  lubstancrs,  oniinnl  and  vfgelallf .  In  llic  flat  connlry,  »and  ii  evtry  whcrr  Ihs  baai*  of 
ihijslratumnf  produclitcfarlh:  itindicaleian.ircrs^ion  ofenil  onlaod  nhirrh  has  bun  gained  by  ihe  derelic- 
lianof  water.  Tlif  proftre^sof  lliiiopcrnliunof  naluroprcSfql«ilic!Flo  tlie  viewin  (he  dcviatioDiof  thcsreal 
riien  of  B«Df  si,  wberechaiu;cjare  aricu  sudden, ond  their  dalw  remembered.— JWr.  CelebrBtke. 

^The  iiiinkha  is  a  fr-iniE  of  wood  about  Inclcp  feci  lone,  ■'"'<'e  or  four  feet  wide,  and  two  incheslhick,ea- 
leredwiih  canra;,  and  suspended  by  rnpes  from  thi?  lop  of  tlie  room.  It  is  generally  hiinj  o«r  Ibe  djntnj;  ta- 
ble, and  ii  drano  and  let  go  again,  jo  0=  loagitaic  [lie  air,  by  a  iervanl  standing  at  one  tide  of  the  room.  Inlbe 
hoi  ite.'ulicr,  some  Europeans  sit  under  lliepiiukha  from  mornin:;  till  uishl.ind  |ila«  (heir  conch'undr tit,  when 
ll'eylakean!i|i;-eieral  are  kepi  going  inihe  churches  alCdlcult-idntinft  divine  service.  A  leafof  Ihe  CorypUa 
unibr3ra;ircra,«illiihepcd(i.ilrTutiotlicleiis(hofabnu(  11 1^  feel,  and  pared  round  the  edges,  fonnia  rcrj  ei- 
'.  'tnl  f.iti.  iihich,  whenpaiijird,  looln  Leamiful,  and  wLuli  is  wavr^lbj  a  srr>,i)il  standing  bthinil  Ihe  chair. 
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gan  in  Marcli,  and  became  hotter  in  April.*  Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the 
violent  winds,  called  the  north-westers,  commence ;  and  durin:;  this  season  theatmos- 
phcre  is  verj'  often  towering,  but  the  rain  is  seldom  heavy,  except  during  the  storin. 

Jn  the  hot  season,  viz.  Trom  the  middle  of  May  to  that  period  in  July,  the  ther- 
mometer, in  May,  ascended  from  S5  to  93,  94,  and  even  to  99,  and,  in  the  former 
part  of  June,  from  93  to  93.  During  these  monlhs,  the  heat  is  often  very  oppressive ; 
the  body  is  in  a  state  of  continual  perspiration,  even  in  the  shade,  and  two  or  three 
changes  of  linen  are  sometimes  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

In  the  wet  season,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  same  period  in  September, 
the  author  found  the  thermometer,  upon  an  average,  to  be  from  85  to  90.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  raina  have  a  considerable  eSect  upon  the  air,  so  as  to  sink 
the  thermometer  eight  or  ten  degrees,  yet  in  this  season  the  want  ofair  becomes  vc- 
ry  oppressive. 

In  what  the  natives  call  the  sijrud,  or  sultry  season,  viz.  from  the  middle  ofSeptem- 
ber  to  the  same  period  in  November,  the  thermometer  appears  to  have  stood,  upon 
an  average,  at  from  86  to  90. 

The  rains  seldom  end  before  the  middle  of  October,  except  the  season  be  very 
dry.  Were  it  not  that  the  rains  have  such  an  important  eSect  upon  the  productions 
ofthe  earth,  and  did  they  not  so  ag^recably  change  the  face  of  nature,  people  would 
wish  them  at  an  end  lon:^  before  the  season  expires.  In  the  rains,  every  thing 

grows  mouldy,  the  white  ants  multiply  into  myriads,  and  devour  all  before  them  ;  it 
is  difficult  to  preserve  woollen  clothes,  and  a  thousand  other  things  from  decay. 

In  September  and  in  the  beginning  of  October  the  natives  die  in  great  numbers. 

*  in  order  to  coo)  Ifaehol  wind  on  in  tmnote  iola  t}ie  honw,  Earopeans  pince  n hat  are  called  tatcfi  in  Ihe 
irindoiTEand  door-wayi.  Thc-c  (alHi  are  made  ofthe  rrD|;ranl  ronti  of  the  andropDi-un  inaricala,  (kus-k&i) 
>prtadaDdr»itened  npoD  a  frame  the  size  of  ihe  window  ot  door,  nod  laticed  wiib  split  bamboog.  Thenipd 
eailly  penetrates  Ihew  lalers,  which  are  kept  wel  by  a  sprvaul's  Ihrowinf  waler  upon  lliem  j  and  Ihus  the  wimP. 
atilenlenlheroDm.  l<iDn9la|;rreably  cooled,  andbythiicaDtrivaDce.evcu  in  ttaehotwiBd*,  Ibebealiaruoiio 
WroBieiHarelolenbleliiaoinliniMirhenUieniDiosphcrr  iiclnie  and  sultry. 
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Three  fourths  ofthose  who  die  during  the  whole^etr,  it  is  said,  die  in  July,  August, 
September,  aod  October. 

Some  Earopeans  are  more  healthfiil  at  one  period  of  the  jear,  and  some  at  another, 
but  the  longer  a  person  stays  in  India,  the  more  he  is  affected  hj  the  cold.  A  simple 
and  light  diet,  a  tranquil  mind,  caution  agaiDst  sudden  changes  in  the  air,  and  mode- 
rate exercise,  seem  to  be  the  most  necessary  things  in  Bengal  to  preserve  health. 

The  cold  is  scarcely  ever  so  great  as  to  produce  ice,  except  in  the  northern  parts. 
Yet  many  poor,  for  want  of  clothing,  suffer  much  in  the  cold  season,  and  numbers  of 
cattle  perish  through  cold  and  want  offood.  The  natives  complain  much  more  of 
the  cold  than  of  the  heat ;  and  yet  the  heat  is  sometimes  so  intense,  that  even  native 
travellers  are  struck  dead  by  it.  The  storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  frequently  tre- 
mendous, tearing  up  trees,  overturning  houses,  &c.  and  in  the  wet  season,  at  times, 
the  rain  descends  in  sheets  rather  than  in  drops,  bo  that  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  whole 
district  is  overflowed. 

The  hot  winds  are  trying,  especially  in  the  upperprovinces,  though  some  Europeans 
are  very  heaJthliil  at  this  season ;  through  what  is  called  the  prickly  heat,  the  bodies 
of  multitudes,  especially  newcomers,  are  almost  covered  with  pimples,  which  prick 
like  thorns.  Exposure  to  the  sun  very  often  brings  on  bilious  fevers ;  boils  are  also 
very  common  during  the  hot  season.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  the  rheuma- 
tism should  be  so  prevalent  in  Bengal,  but  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  heat  leaving 
the  body  in  so  unfit  a  state  to  bear  the  chills  of  the  night  air  ;  still  the  fishermen, 
exposed  to  the  blazing  sun  through  the  day,  sleep  without  apparent  harm  in  the 
open  air  on  their  boats  all  night,  almost  without  any  covering :  it  is  common  too 
for  multitudes  of  the  natives  to  sleep  under  trees,  and  even  in  the  open  air  by  the 
side  of  their  shops  or  houses.  In  this  respect,  we  see  that  the  body  is  whatever 
habit  makes  it :  he  who  sleeps  on  a  stone,  or  a  board,  is  as  much  refi-eshed  as  the 
man  who  lies  on  a  feather-bed ;  and  he  who  sleeps  on  his  open  boat,  or  in  a  d&mp 
place  in  the  open  street,  with  a  rag  for  a  coverlid,  sleeps  as  soundly  as  the  man  who 
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•huti  op  his  room  for  fear  of  the  night-dewa,  and  ereeps  ander  a  thick  coverlid,  tuck- 
ing the  curtains  round  him.*  Many  poor  natives  sleep  in  places,  where,  if  some  peo- 
ple were  to  set  their  feet  they  would  receive  cold.  Almost  on  (he  soft  earth,  with  a 
single  cloth  for  their  covering,  multitudes  may  be  seen  every  night  lying  hy  th«  side 
of  the  street  in  Calcutta.  One  night's  lodging  of  thukind  would,  in  all  probability^ 
hurry  a  European  to  his  grave. 

Were  I  disposed  to  pursue  a  contrast  betwixt  the  climate  of  Bengal  and  that 'of 
England,  it  would  be  easy  to  tutu  the  scale  on  either  side,  ^or  instance,  it  might  be 
said,  that  in  Bengal  nature  always  appears  in  an  extravagant  mood.  In  the  rainy 
season,  during  several  months,  the  rains  descend  in  torrents,  inundate  the  plains, 
and  by  giving  an  amazing  stimulus  to  vegetation,  trantfonn  the  whole  country  into  ' 
a  wilderness.  In  the  summer,  the  beams  of  the  sun  smite  to  death  the  weary  tra- 
veller, and  bum  the  earth  to  a  cinder.  When  the  winds  blow,  they  either  scorch 
you,  or  rise  into  an  enfuriated  tempest,  burling  to  destruction  the  tall  pines,  and 
the  lowly  dwellings  of  the  cottagers;  and  even  the  cold  of  Bengal  was  well  describ- 
ed by  an  honest  Scotchman,  "  I  can  bearthe  chUlingblasts  of  Caledonia,  butthis— 
this  cold,  1  know  not  what  to  do  with  it."  I  might  add,  that  in  Bengal  the  flowers 
are  not  so  sweet,   the  birds  do  not  sing  so  charmingly,  the  gardens  are  not  so  pro- 

*  Ganzr,  or  whntare  oiled  mnaqplloecnrtBiDi,  aTeabMlnlelyneccMrj  ipthii  couatr;,  thue  inwch  twioj 
prculiarly  iraublmMue,  Millioiu  upoo  miUioniiitfesllbehauseiiit  CalcnIU,  wbere  ctcd  a  ploD|h-baj  would 
ioTBinMck  reilonleiipTolcclril  bf  cortalns.  Etbb  villi  tbiiadiraalaee,(iperaoDntll  •carceljbeBbletolIeept 
for  thcie  IroahlFionie  gaesti  baoDt  Ihe  bed,  bang  aa  Ibe  carlaint,  and  eiclle  in  ihepenoD,  bairulccp,  Ihc  fear 
(bat  ibey  are  coniag  la  allack  tain  in  a  bod;,  like  a  pack  of  blood -honnda.  Their  probmcit  ii  very  long  i  aad, 
BJKoaaiit  enlenlbelleah,  it  pricfciverjiharplyi  aad  if  notdriTenawajilbeiBntqailoefilllbimMlfnitk  blood 
lilt  it  thian  Ibrough  bilikin.  If  be  be  percelTcd  nhen  tlini  diitended  with  blood,  be  becomes  an  eaaj  prej, 
butifynasiDlie  him,  joarclothei  will  be  covered  vrllk  blood,  Tbe  natif  ea  ore  leudlitnthed  b;  theie  intecti, 
ulhrygive  Iheir  ikini  a  coaCing  of  all  |  bat  EoropeaiujQttarTl*ed  ares  delUtODi  repaM,  and  it  oflen  bappena, 
tbat  Ihey  are  «o  covered  wltb  miuquitoe  bltei,  tfaaL  It  would  be  tboBgbl  they  bad  canghl  the  meailei.  Wbeo  a 
penoDiiviry  irrilablc,  heunlcliei  hlBarau,  l«gi,  &c.  lilllhej  become  full  of  woaodi,  and  helkniinflicliaiihini- 
telfilill  greater  lormenta.  A  cnrioui  iceDe  ii  ezbibilcd  wben  a  European  ii  dlnppoioted  in  obtaining  carlajni : 
ke  llodaitn,  nod  begin!  to  be ■lerpy perhapi,  wbenlhemuqniloei  bus  about  hiiear,  and  threaten fo  lance 
bim.  nhilebedriveitbemfroinbiieanar  wiie,  twaDrtbrceiilonh1ifeM,and  draw  bit  blood)  while  ke 
Itaiming  bii  blawialthoKon  biifeet,  othen  again  ileie  kii  noee,  aad  urbaierer  part  a«ame>  the  mtiag  poitnre, 
btcomei  a  pre  J  to  tbemuiqailoei,  who  neiergjve  ap  Ike  coateit  till  ikeyhave  tacked  to  the  fuUjaiid  can  never 
fee  kept  off,  bat  by  Ihepcnoa'iiittinc  ap,  ud  figbting  with  ttaeo  all  nigtaL 
I. 
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ductive,  the  fruit  is  not  so  various  and  delicious,  nor  are  the  meadoirs  so  green,  as 
in  £ngland.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  it  mig^ht  be  ui^ed,  that  in  Bengal  we  have  none  of  the  long  and 
dreadful  frosts,  killing  every  vegetable,  as  in  England ;  none  of  that  sleety,  dripping, 
rainy  weather  that  is  experienced  there,  so  that  in  a  Bense  it  rains  in  England  all  the 
year  round,  while  in  Bengal  the  sky  is  clear  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  England 
the  days  are  so  gloomy,  that  multitudes  sink  into  a  despondency  which  terminates 
in  insanity,  and  many  die  by  their  own  hands;  there  the  harvest  is  often  destroyed 
by  bad  weather,  or  fails  for  want  of  sun.  In  England,  many  perish  in  the  snow,  and 
with  the  cold ;  your  fingers  ache,  and  your  back  is  chilled,  even  by  the  fire-side,  and 
multitudes  die  of  colds,  consumptions,  asthmas,  and  many  other  diseases,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  climate. 

Now,  by  softening  down  the  disadvantages,  and  bringing  fbrward  the  iavoura-> 
ble  circumstances,  on  either  side,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  mislead  a  person  who 
had  not  seen  both  countries.  Ifa  lair  and  just  comparison  be  formed  betwixt 

England  and  Bengal,  as  it  respects  climate,  1  should  think  England  ought  to  have 
the  preference,  but  not  in  the  degree  that  some  persons  imagine;*  and  yet,  1  think,  the 
middling  and  lower  orders  do  not  sutler  so  much  from  the  weather  in  Bengal  as  the 
same  classes  do  from  the  cold  and  wet  in  England  ;  for,  to  resist  the  heat,  a  man 
wants  only  an  umbrella  made  of  leaves,  or  he  may  sit  under  a  tree ;  while,  to  resist 
the  cold,  rain,  hail,  and  snow  of  a  northern  cliinate,  without  thick  clothes,  a  good 
fire,  and  a  warm-house  and  bed,  he  is  danger  of  perishing. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  climate  of  Bengal  which  makes  it  unhealthful,  it  ie, 

*  If  (hefoUaKiagufraarilJnaryaEscrliaDafFonlcr,  iDhisnotcB  to  Bartnlooiea'iVoTige  lo  Ihe  Eastlndire,  be 
Jul,  tbe  prefeiCDCC  mast  crrtaiDly  ^e  given  (o  Ihe  climate  of  England.  "  The  inlenge  heal  in  the  tra|iieal  tegioia 
it  dcElruclire  both  to  men  and  animals.  At  Calcnlla,  which  lies  at  a  considerable  disLonce  from  Ihe  line,  wild 
pifCeani  lomeliniei  drop  donn  dead  a(  naon,  ntaile  flying  nrer  the  iniirkel -place.  People  nho  are  then  employ- 
ed in  any  labour,  such  as  nriiera  in  Ihe  service  of  Ibc  East  India  CampaDy,«how  corretpondence  ofiea  nlll  not 
admit  of  delay,  iit  n.-ilied  imniersed  up  lo  thenecli  in  large  tcwcU,  into  Bhicb  cold  water  isconlinualiy  pamped 
byalaies  from  a  well.  Such  a  cnnntry  cannot  be  favonrable  to  heallh  or  longevily." — We  should  think  noL 
WbalMyyoH,  wriiera  tothe  Hon.  Company,  up  tollieiieckiniTUeri — iiDOttbisKaaboauaiiblecoDDlry! 
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no  doubt,  the  flatness  of  the  coantrj,  and  its  consequent  inandBtions  and  stagnant 
waters. 

Tlh  Clast.  From  a  kshutriju  and  a  female  Bhoodro  arose  the  Napitue,"  or  bar- 
bers. The  Hindoos,  even  the  pooreet,  not  only  never  shave  themsehes,  Ihey  ne- 
ver cut  their  own  nails;  and  some  barbers  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  cleaning  ears. 
These  persons  may  be  seen  in  the  streets,  with  a  bind  of  skewer,  covered  at  one  end 
with  cotton,  in  their  liands,  seeking  employment.  The  wives  of  the  barbers  cut  the 
nails,  and  paint  the  feet  and  the  hands,  of  the  Hindoo  women ;  these  women  never 
have  their  hair  cut;  the  more  and  the  heavier  it  is,  the  more  ornamental  it  is  con- 
sidered ;  they  wash  it  by  rubbing  clay  into  it  at  the  lime  of  bathing.t  Rich  men  are 
shaved  every  day ;  the  middling  ranks  once  in  six  or  eight  days,  and  the  poor  once 
in  ten  or  fifteen.  The  poor  give  about  a  farthing ;  the  middluig  and  upper  ranks, 
about  a  half-penny  a  time.  The  barber  makes  use  of  water,  but  not  of  soap ;  yet  the 
Hindoo  manifests  the  utmost  patience  while  he  shaves  all  round  the  head,  (leaving 
a  tuft  of  hair  in  the  middle  at  the  back  of  (he  head,  which  is  commonly  tied  in  a  knot), 
his  upper  lip,  chin,  forehead,  armpits,  sometimes  his  breast,  his  ears,  the  inside  of 
bis  nose,  his  wrists  and  ancles,  round  his  eye^brows,  &c.  Some  do  not  shave  the 
upper  lip;  and  mendicants  leave  the  whole  beard.  Shaving  is  never  done  in  the 
house,  nor  in  a  shop^}:  but  sometimes  under  a  small  shed,  or  a  tree ;  very  oAen  in 
the  street  or  road.  The  H  indoos  never  wear  wigs :  the  climate  does  not  require  it ; 
and  it  would  shock  their  feelings  exceedingly  to  wear  the  hair  of  another,  especially 
of  a  dead  man. 

The  barbers,  like  their  English  brethren,  dabble  a  little  in  pharmacy;  but  (hey  nei- 

•  One  of  (b«  HfndDO  poela  has  fixed  a  ud  stigma  on  the  barber*,  bj  h  lene  fo  ibis  poiport  i^Jmotig  tk* 
tega,  Narudii—amBjtg  Ihtbratts,  tht  jackal— emangthtiiTit,  tht  criit— and  ttnepg  mdi,  l/lt  iait"— is  (Ac  tae$t 

■f  They  coniiderlkeil  hair  a>  an  e»(Dlial  ornaiiicnt,  and  ihccnttiagil  offas  a>liackiDgdcKiHdalinD,lbc  mnik 
of  widawbiiod.  >>  If  II  be  ashaiae  r<4B  nnaiaato  bcfbora  Drthaven,  In  faer  he  coverrd."  3  Cor.  xi.  5.  Tbe 
Bindoo  iToara  are  very  CBrerulalio  lo  have  Iheir  heads  coveied, end  ecver  fail  lo  dran  ibeTciloier  their  fi.(Ci 
*Dlhe  appioBCb  of  a  straDger. 

t  Tbt  baTben  bare  no  polei,  tor  are  Ibere  u;  sucb  Ihinga  ai  lign-boaidi  agalnM  the  ibops  in  BcDgal. 
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ther  bleed  people,  nor  draw  their  teeth,  these  remedieB  being  seldom  resorted  to  in 
Bengal.  The  finger  and  toe  nails  are  cut  vith  an  inBtrument  like  an  engraTer't 

tool ;  with  another  inBtrument  wonndg  are  probed,  and  the  barber  has  his  razor, 
tweezers,  comb,  a  small  mirror,  a  whet-stcme,  a  strap,  See. 

Many  of  tbe  Inrbers  peruse  books  in  the  coUoqnial  dialects,  and  a  few  bare  erea 
gained  a  smattering  of  English  and  Persian.  Some  pursue  other  caUiogs,  and  are 
com-merc&antB,  ahop-keepen,  servants  to  native  merchants,  &c. 

dtk  Clasi.  From  a  kshutriyu  and  a  female  shoSdrii  sprung  the  ModllkoB,  or  eotr- 
fatioturs.  The;  make  and  sell  near  a  hundred  different  sweetmeats,  principally  com- 
posed ofsugar,  molasses,  flower,  and  spices.  Except  the  cocoa-nut,  they  never  use 
fruit  in  sweetmeats.  The  BengalSes,  if  their  circumstances  admit  of  such  an  indul- 
gence, eat  large  quantities  of  sweetmeats  every  day,  and  give  them  to  their  children 
to  tbe  injury  of  their  health.  At  weddings,  shraddhua,  and  at  almost  every  religious  ce- 
remony, sweetmeats  are  eatenin  large  quantities:  the  master  ofa  feast  is  praised, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sweetmeats  oflferedto  the  ioiage.  If  a  market' 

place  coDtain  a  hundred  shops,  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them  will  belong  to  confectioners. 
These  sweet  things,  however,  are  not  very  delicate,  if  compared  with  those  made 
in  Europe.  Some  persons  of  this  cast  are  formers,  merchants,  servants,  &c.  A 
degree  of  wealth  is  acquired  by  a  few,  and  many  are  aUe  to  read  the  popular  tales 
and  poems  in  Bengalee. 

9lh  Class.  From  a  shoodru  and  a  female  kshutriya  arose  tbe  Koombhakaras,  or 
potters,  who  make  a  considerable  variety  of  earthen  ware,  plaister  houses  with  clay, 
also  make  bricks,  tiles,  spouts,  balustrades,  and  those  images,  which,  after  having 
been  worshipped  certaindays,  are  thrown  into  the  rivers  or  pools;  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  playthings,  as  birds,  horses,  gods,  coaches,  and  elephants,  which  are  painted 
or  gilt.  Bricks,  which  are  also  made  by  other  casts,  are  sold  at  one  roopee  twelve 
anas,  or  tworoopees,  the  thousand ;  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  made  in  -Eng- 
land. The  brick-kilns  assume  a  pyramidical  form ;  a  moderate  kiln  contains  alwut 
two  hundred  thousand  bricks.    The  potters  also  dig  wells,  and  make  tbe  roood  pot» 
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with  which  they  are  cased,*  the  edges  of  which  Up  over  each  other,  and  form  a  so- 
lid wall  of  pots,  br  more  compaA  than  ao;  brick  work,  and  deBCending,  in  some  in- 
stances,  one  hundred  and  &ttj  cubits  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Each  pot  ii 
about  two  inches  thttik,  and  a  foot  deep. 

Hanjr  articles  made  by  the  Hindoo  potters  resemble  the  coarse  earthen  ware  used 
by  the  poor  in  England.  They  do  not  glaze  their  common  pots ;  nor  have  they 
any  thing  like  porcelain,  or  the  white  jugs  or  basons  of  England;  all  their  wares  be* 
ing  made  of  brown  clay,  to  which  they  give  a  lighter  or  darker  colour  in  baking.  The 
potter  sells  his  wares  in  the  market,  scarcely  ever  at  his  own  house.  A  few  of  the 
potters  are  men  of  some  property ;  and  many  can  read  the  popular  stories  in  Ben- 
galee. 

lOlh  Class.  From  a  ghoodru  and  a  female  kghulriyu  arose  the  Tatees,  or  wemerSf 
the  six  divisions  of  whom  have  no  intercourse  so  as  to  visit  or  intermarry  with  each 
other.  These  shoodrds  are  numerous  in  Bengal,  yet,  except  in  their  own  business, 
they  are  said  to  be  very  ignorant.  Their  loom  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish, though  much  more  simple  and  imperfect.  They  lay  the  irame  almost  on  tha 
ground,  and  sitting  with  their  feet  hanging  down  in  a  hole  cut  in  the  earth,  they  car- 
ry on  their  work. 

Women  of  all  casta  prepare  the  cotton-thread  for  the  weaver,  spinning  the  thread 
on  %  piece  of  wire,  or  a  very  thin  rod  of  polished  iron,  with  a  ball  of  clay  at  one  end ; 
this  they -turn  round  with  the  left  hand,  and  supply  the  cotton  with  the  right.  The 
thread  is  then  wound  upon  a  stick,  or  pole,  and  sold  to  the  merchants  or  weavers. 
For  the  coarser  thread,  the  women  make  use  of  a  wheel  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  spinster,  though  upon  a  smaller  construction.  The  mother  of  a  fiimily,  in 
some  instances,  will  procure  as  much  as  from  seven  to  ten  shillings  a  month  by  spin- 
ning cotton. 

*Ttae  BcuGalcEthMeiDpanpa,  and  codk^ubUj  ptocDTc  Ibrir  ddakiag  wttatinoAwtioUjftoaipooU 
ot  rlTcn  ;  fcir  willi  pnxlH*  gooi  imltr. 
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The  coarse  clolhs  worn  bj'  the  natives  are  made  id  almost  every  village ;  the  bet- 
ter aortB,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shantee-poortif  Goornpa,  Horee-palii,  VOrahd- 
nngfirfi,  Chandru-hona,  Dhaka,  Rajbol-hatu,  Krishnu-divii-poor6,K8heer6paee,IU- 
dha-nugiiru,  Bc'lukoochee,  and  Hcrelu. 

Tlie  Hon.  Company  have  factories  at  Shantee-poorUiPerooagDwarohatajKBheern- 
paee,  Radha-nngiiru,  Gliatalo,  Dhaka,  MaldS,  JungSe-pooni,  Rajumfihol,  H^relc, 
Belu-koochee,  NadSya,  Ramn-poorn,  Boyaliya,  Sonar- ga,  Chundril-kona,  and  V55r- 
bhoomee,  where  advances  are  made  to  the  weavers,  who,  in  a  given  time,  produce 
,  cloths  according  to  order.  At  the  Dhaka  factory,  some  years  ago,  cloths  to  the  va- 
lue of  eigiity  lacks  of  roopees  were  bought  by  the  Company  in  one  year.*  At  Sbantee- 
poora,  1  am  informed,  the  purchases,  in  some  years,  amount  to  twelve  or  fifleen 
lacks ;  at  Maldu  to  nearly  the  same  sum>  and  at  other  places  to  six  or  twelve  ladts. 
]  give  these  amounts  from  bare  report. 

Bengalee  merchants  have  numerous  cloth  factories  in  difierent  parts  ofthe  coun- 
try ;  and  some  employ  annually  20,000,  others  50,000,  others  a  lack,  and  others  two 
or  three  lacks,  of  roopees,  in  the  purchase  of  cloths. 

At  Shantee-pooru  and  Dhaka,  muslins  are  made  which  sell  at  a  hundred  roopees 
a  piece.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  wonderful. 
Persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  .subject  say,  that  at  two  places  in  Ben- 
gal, Sonar-ga  and  V ikrom-pooni,  muslins  are  made  by  a  few  families  so  exceeding- 
ly fine,  thai  four  months  are  required  to  weave  one  piece,  which  sells  at  four  or  five 
hundred  roopees.  When  this  muslin  is  laid  on  the  grass,  and  thk  dew  has  feUen 
upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  discernible. 

At  Baloochiirii,  near  Moorshndiibad,  Bankoora,  and  other  places,  silks  are  made, 
and  sold  to  the  Company  and  to  private  merchants.  The  silk- weavers  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  distinct  body  from  the  cloth-weavers. 

•  This  fact  wu  mentioned  lo  mc  bj  a  gf  mlenian  in  ihe  lervice,  hm  Ibt  etac(  ytu  I  di 
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Blankets  are  made  in  Bengal,  and  sold  at  a  roopee  each ;  but  they  are  re'rj  eoarBe 
and  tbin.  Indeed,  the  wool,  or  rather  hair,  «;hich  grows  on  the  Bengal  sheep,  ii 
BO  short  and  coarse,  that  a  warm  garment  can  acarcelj  be  manufactured  from  it. 

A  thick  cloth,  called  tuaru^,  is  made  from  the  web  of  the  gootee  insect  in  the  dis> 
trict  of  V'^rbhovmee,  &c. 

The  cloths  worn  by  the  natives  are  called  sharee,  (women's  dresses)  yorii,  dhootee, 
oorhanee,  pagnree,  (turban),  t'hetee,  &c.  This  last  sort  is  worn  by  widows  alone. 
It  is  perfectly  white,  whereas  the  doth  worn  by  married  women  has  alwaya  attached 
to  it  a  border  of  blue,  red,  or  some  other  colour. 

The  cloths  exported  are,  three  sorts  of  miJlmnl,  four^ortsof  nnyanSsookhu,  tn- 
ramdano,  khasa^  survutee,  gijra,  patnaee,  bhagillpooree,  dbakaee,  jamdanii,  dwoo- 
riya,  charkhana,  roomolu,  vandipota,  palungposbn,  kshuriivatee,  long  doth,  doosou- 
tee,  tehata,  boolboolchijsma,  chit,  ghad^ya,  banarusee,  bootidarn,  soophnrphtfoee^ 
taratorii,  kalagila,  ksheerushukro,  karadharee,  kootnee,  shooshee,  dimity,  bafta,  &c. 

Cotton  piece  goods,  says  the  author  of  Uemarks  on  the  Husbandry  and  Internal 
Commerce  of  Bengal,  are  the  staple  manufacture  of  India.  The  various  sorts, 

febricated  in  different  provinces,  from  the  north  of  Hindoost'bana  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  are  too  numerous  for  an  ample  description  of  them  io 
this  place.  A  rapid  sketch  must  here  suffice.  It  will  serve  to  convey  some  notion 
ofthe  various  manuKictures  distributed  through  the  districts  of  Bengal  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  :  Plain  muslins,  distinguished  by  various  names  according  to  the 
fineness  and  to  the  closeness  of  their  texture,  as  well  as  flowered,  striped,  or  chequer- 
ed mustins,  denominated  from  their  patterns,  are  fabricated  chiefly  in  the  province 
ofDhaka.  The  manufecture  ofthe  finest  sorts  of  thin  muslin  is  almost  confined  to 
that  province  •.  other  kinds,  wove  more  closely,  are  febricated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Ganges ;  and  a  different  sort,  distinguished  by  a  more  rigid  texture, 
does  not  seem  to  be  limited  to  particular  districts.  Coarse  muslins,  in  the  shapeof 
turbans,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  are  made  in  almost  every  province ;  and  the  aorthM- » 
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parta  ofBeBares  afford  both  plain  and  flowered  muslins,  whidi  are  not  ill  adapted 
to  common  ubob,  though  incapable  of  gusUinin^  any  competition  with  the  beautiful 
and  inimitable  &brics  of  Dhaka.  Under  the  general  appellation  of  calicoes,  are  in- 
cluded various  sortg  of  cloth,  to  vfhlch  no  English  names  have  been  affixed.  Thej 
are  for  the  most  part  known  in  Europe  hy  their  Indian  denominations.  Khasas 
are&bricated  in  that  part  of  Bengal  which  is  situated  north  of  the  Ganges,  between 
the  Mnhanonda  and  IcbamatS  rirere.  Cloths,  nearly  similar  in  quality,  and  bearing 
the  same  name,  are  made  near  Tanda,  in  the  vizir's  dominions.  Baftas  are  manu- 
fiictured  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Bengal,  near  LnkshmSe-pooru ;  and  again,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Benares,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Allahabad;  and  also  in  the 
provmce  of  T^har  and  in  some  other  districts.  Sanas  are  the  chief  fkbric  of  Oris- 
sa;  somearemade  in  the  districts  of  McdinSe^poorn;  more  are  imported  (irom  the 
contiguous  dominions  of  the  Marhattos.  A  similar  cloth,  under  the  same  denomi- 
nation, is  wrought  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  province  of  Benares.  Garhas  are  the 
manu&cture  of  VSerbhoomee ;  still  coarser  cloths,  denominated  gezis  and  gezinas, 
are  wove  in  almost  every  district,  but  especially  in  the  Dooab.  Other  sorts  of  cloth, 
the  names  of  which  would  be  less  fiimiliar  to  an  English  reader,  are  found  in  rarions 
districts.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  complete  the  enumeration.  Packthread  is  wove 
into  sackcloth  in  many  places  ;  and,  especially,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Bengal 
proper ;  it  is  there  employed  as  cloathing,  by  the  mountaineers.  A  sort  of  canvas  is 
made  from  cotton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna  and  of  Chatigaj  and  flannel  well 
wove  but  ill  fulled,  is  wrought  at  Patna  and  some  other  places.  Blankets  are  made 
every  where  for  common  use.  A  coarse  cotton  cloth,  dyed  red  with  cheap  materi- 
als, is  very  generally  used  :  it  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  middle  of  the  Dooab. 
Otbersorts,  dyed  of  variouscolours, -butespeciallyblue,  are  prepared  for  inland 
commerce,  and  for  exportation  by  sea.  Both  fine  and  coarse  calicoes  receive  a  to- 
pical  dying,  with  permanent  and  with  fugitive  colonrfl,  for  common  use,  as  well  as 
for  exportation.  The  province  of  Benares,  the  city  of  Patna,  and  the  neighbour' 
hood  of  Calcutta,  are  the  principal  seats  of  this  manufiicture ;  concerning  which  we 
cannot  omit  to  remark,  that  the  making  of  chints  appears  to  be  an  original  art  in  In> 
dia,  long  since  invented,  and  brought  to  so  great  a  pitch  of  excellency,  that  the  in> 
genuity  of  artists  in  £urope  has  hitherto  added  little  improvement,  but  in  the  snpe* 
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rior  elegance  of  the  patterns. — The  arts  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
imitated  in  India,  but  without  complete  snccesg;  and  aome  of  the  more  ancient  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country  are  analogous  to  those,  which  have  been  now  introduced 
firom  Europe.  We  allude  to  several  sorts  of  cotton  ctoth.  Dimities  of  various  kind* 
and  patterns,  and  cloths  resembling  diaper  and  damask-linen,  are  now  made  at  Dha- 
ka, Patna,  Tanda,  and  manj  other  places. — The  neighbourhood  of  Hoorshadiibad 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manuiacture  of  wove  silk :  tafeta,  both  plain  and  flowered, 
and  manj  other  sorts  for  inland  commerce  and  for  exportation,  are  made  there, 
more  abundantly  than  at  anj  other  place  where  silk  is  wove,  t  Tissues,  brocades, 
and  ornamented  gauzes  are  the  manufacture  of  Benares.  Plain  gauzes,  adapted  to 
the  uses  of  the  countr/,  are  wove  in  the  western  and  southern  corner  of  Bengal.  The 
weaving  of  mixed  goods,  made  with  silk  and  cotton,  flourishes  chiefly  at  Malda,  at 
BhrigfiKi-poorn,  and  at  some  towns  in  the  province  of  Burdwan,  Filature  silk, 

which  ma;  be  considered  as  in  an  intermediate  state,  between  the  inbnc;  of  raw 
produce,  and  the  maturity  of  manufacture,  has  been  already  noticed.  A  consider- 
able  quantity  is  exported  to  the  western  parts  of  India ;  and  much  is  sold  at  Mirza- 
poora,  a  principal  mart  of  Benares,  and  passes  thence  to  the  Marhatta  dominions, 
and  the  centrical  parts  of  Htndoost'hana.  The  teser,  or  wild  silk,  is  procured  in 
abundance  from  countries  bordering  on  Bengal,  and  from  some  provinces  included 
within  its  limits.  The  wild  silk  worms  are  there  found  on  several  sorts  of  trees, 
which  are  common  in  the  forests  of  Sylhet,  Asam,  and  Dekhin.  The  cones  are 

large,  but  sparingly  covered  with  sillis.  In  colour  and  lustre  too,  the  silk  is  &r  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  domesticated  insect.  But  its  cheapness  renders  it  useful  in  the 
jabrication  of  coarse  silks. '  The  importation  of  it  may  be  increased  by  encourage- 
ment ;  and  a  very  large  quantity  may  be  exported  in  the  raw  state,  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  It  might  be  used  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  of  silk  goods ;  and,  mixed  with 
wool  or  cotton,  might  form,  as  it  now  does  in  India,  a  beautiful  and  acceptable  ma- 
nu&cture.* 

1  llh  Class.  From  a  shoodrn  and  a  female  kshiitriya  arose  the  Kurmnkaros,  or  black* 

*  I  bope  IheaDtbor  nill  cxcoie  the  sJIcrotiDDt  made  in  the  writiDg  of  Ihe  naniM  in  (tail  article. 
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smiths,  who  are  not  very  numerous :  in  populous  viUagea  there  may  be  two  or  three 
fjinilies,  but  in  soma  districts  six  or  eight  villages  contain  scarcely  more  than  one.  , 
Under  the  superintendance  of  a  European,  the  Bengal  blacksmith  becomes  a  good 
workman,  hut  every  thing  which  is  the  offspring  of  his  own  genius  alone,  is  dumsy  and 
badly  finished.  Amongst  other  articles,  he  makes  arrows,  bill-hooks,  the  spade-hoe, 
the  axe,  the  farmer's  weeding  knife,  the  plouj;li-share,  the  sickle,  a  hook  to  lift  u  p  the 
com  while  the  oxen  are  treading  it  out ;  as  well  as  nails,  locks,  keys,  knives,  chains, 
ecissars,  razors,  cooking  utensils,  builders*  and  joiners*  tools ,  instruments  of  war,  &c. 
Very  few  of  these  shoodras  are  able  to  read. 

12/A  Class.  From  a  voishy  o  and  a  female  kshntriyn  arose  the  Magodhns,  viz.  per- 
sons employed  near  the  king  to  awake  him  in  the  morning,  by  announcing  the  hour, 
describing  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  lucky  omens,  and  the  evils  of  sloth  ;  repeating 
the  names  of  the  gods,  &c.  Tbey  likewise  precede  the  king  in  his  journies,  an- 

nouncing his  approach  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he 
is  to  pass.* 

I3th  Class.  From  a  kshiitriyu  and  a  female  bramhon  arose  the  Malakariis,  or  sell- 
ers  offawees.  They  prepare  the  wedding  crown  for  the  bridegroom,  as  well  as  the 
lamps  and  the  artificial  flowers  carried  in  the  marriage  procesaion.i-  The  mala- 

karuB  also  make  gun-powder  and  fire- works;   work  in  gardens;    sell  flowers  to  the 
bramhona  for  worship,^  and  to  others  as  ornaments  for  the  neck,  &c. 

U/A,  15'A,  and  IGfn  Classes.     From  a  kshotriyn  and  a  female  bramhiin  arose  the 

*  AanThercul  of  people  pt  fwo  OT  three  <)i<ri'  JonroF;  before  the  klgg,  and  command  the  iBbabiUnt)  lo 
clear  and  repair  (hevaya;  a  very  Decenary  iicp  ihi^ia  acauotry  where  Ibere  are  no  public  rnadi.  "Prepare 
ye  (he  iray  oFltie  Lnrd,  make  hh  pathi  strn<[h(.  E eery  vail ry  ahaU  be  Ailed,  and  eierj  mouDtaiDand  hill 

•hall  be  brought  low;  and  Ihe  crooked  shall  be  made  ainlght,  aod  the  rodgli  wayt  shall  be  made  stnoolb." 

f  This  crown  iiprincipallyniHdevltbtbeitBlkoraipeciei  of  millinsfoDla,  covered  with  ornamenti, and  paint 
rd  Kith  lariouscoloun;  the  [amps  are  made  of  talk  mineral,  and  Ibe  flowen,of  millin|;lonUpalnled  :  they  are 
Sied  on  rods, 

t  Floitert,  to  be  presented  to  imBf[M,  are  alio  plackeWfom  (he  tren  by  tbe  worshipper,  orbyhiiwifr, 
nr  children,  or  lervanis.  Persons  plucking  these  flowem,  or  carrying  lliem  to  Icniplei,  in  mall  baskeli,  may 
b«  cowirdUj  seen  In  a  morning  u  (be  trayeller  paMM  along. 
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Sootng,  or  chariotcerSf  and  from  a  voishjru  and  a  female  sliSSdra,  the  Tilees,  and 
Tsmbooleee,  or  shop-keepers.    The  latter  cultivate  and  sell  the  pawn  leaf.* 

17th  class.  From  a  kajoet'hn  and  a  female  Toisb;a  arose  the  Tokshokos,  orjoiners. 
The  Hindoo  joiners  make  gods,  bedsteads,  window  frames,  doors,  boxes,  seats,  pillar* 
for  bouses,  &c.  They  also  delineate  idol  figures  on  boards,  and  sometimes  paint 
the  image;  some  engage  in  masonry.  Formerly  the  Hindoo  joiners  had  neither  rule, 
compass,  nor  even  a  gimblet,  nor  indeed  did  the  most  skilful  possess  more  than  ten 
articles  of  what  composes  a  joiner's  chest  of  tools ;  but  they  have  now  added  a  num- 
ber, and,  under  the  supcrintendance  of  a  European,  are  able  to  execute  very  superi- 
or work.  In  some  villages,  Beveral  ^milies  ofjoiners,  in  ten  others,  perhaps,  not 
two  individuals  of  this  cast,  are  to  be  found.  The  carpenters  are  in  general  extreme- 
ly ignorant ;  very  few  are  able  to  read. 

ISth  Class.  From  the  same  casts  sprang  the  Rnjukos,  or  uashermen.  The  Hin- 
doo washerman  was  formerly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  soap ;  he  still  makes  a 
wash  with  the  urine  of  cows,  orthe  ashes  of  the  plantain,  orof  iheargemone  mexicana. 
He  does  not  rub  the  cloth  betwixt  his  hands  like  theEnglisb  washerwoman,  but  after  it 
has  been  steeped  in  the  wash,  and  boiled,  he  dtps  it  repeatedly  in  water,  and  beats  it  on 
a  board,  which  is  generally  placed  by  the  side  of  a  pool.  He  formerly  knew  nothing 
«f  ironing,  clear-starchipg,  or  calendering;  and  he  continues  the  practise  of  beating 
the  clothes  of  the  natives,  after  they  are  washed  and  dried,  with  a  heavy  mallet. 

■  No  pereon  need  be  lold,UiBl1he  gacaf  lbebctle-DDl,iiilh  Iiiiie,lhc  IraTCEof  Iht  Iiellr  line,  and  ibelapia^ 
MtedjDiceofaapeCkiaf  mlBOFa,  isnniTMMl  ibroughonl  India.  Ai  oihrr  Tnrielj  of  llie  btllr-nvl,  nhitbit 
naeh  Kifler  tbao  theCOBmoDiort,  iichcittd  iiiiigIy;oriiilh  riirdsiniiin<,>p<crBor  lubarroi  or  wilb  Ihr  iBino 
Ibloi;!  nbich  itoib  flrel  mCDtioiird,  bat  looie  ioslcad  of  beiij;  n  rapped  d|)  in  ibc  bellt  Imtci.  Tbtcopi' 

mon  Br^a  DUt  ii  Ibe  produce  of  BeogBl ;  plairaiiona  of  iIiBI  brauliful  pslm  treeaic  coDiarn  thrDD|;hou(  the 
lower  parti  at  Ihii  province,  and  Ibe  oat  Is  no  iacoiuidcrable  object  of  loland  cammerce.  Tbe  mimoiBc'faadir 
(orcalecbD,  if  ibiibarbaroai  name  must  be  retalacd,)  groni  nild  ia  almosl  ever}-  forest  I  bio  ugliout  lodia.  ](■ 
inipiwiledjaice  (abiordly  called  terra  Japonica)  iian  Imporl  from  ill  callinitfd  dhlricli  inlotfaotr  nhkb  ere 
belter  iohobitei),  and  need  not  Iberefore  be  noticed  in  Ibii  place.  Tbe  belle  Wnr  faipecieiof  prpp«r)  it  cul- 
tiVAted  throagbout  India;  and  itt  leaietare  widom  trmBparted  to  any  conaidciBble  ditlance  from  the  place  of 
heir  jtronth  1  C0>«red  vineyards  containing  Ibis  plant,  or  arlificUiI  mooDiItOD  nbich  Ibey  bave  fonnerly  ttood, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  precincti  of  almost  ever?  town  or  pnpnloai  >ills£e.  The  collurels  laborion),  and  itnioitljr 
lb*  leparate  occnpitioi  of  a  parljcalar  tribe.— Mr.  Cubbrovke. 
M  2 
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Europeans  employ  tbese  men  asservaata,  or  paj  them  a  stipulated  price,  from  bair 
•  crown  to  five  shillings  tbe  hundred.  They  are  very  dighoneBt:  frequently  steal- 
ing or  changing  the  clothes  with  which  they  arc  entrusted.  The  Hindoo  women 
do  not  even  wash  the  clothes  of  their  own  femilies. 

19th  Class.  From  a  voidya  and  a  female  voishyn  sprung  the  SwDrnnkaras,  or 

goldsmiths.  The  principal  articles  wrought  by  this  cast  are  images,  utensils  for 

worship,  ornaments,  and  sundry  dishes,  cups,  &c.  used  at  meals.  Gold  and  silver 
ornaments*  are  very  much  worn  by  Hindoos  of  both  sexes;  even  persons  in  tbe  low- 
est circumstances,  in  large  towns,  wear  gold  or  silver  rings  on  their  fingers.  The 
work  of  the  swarnokaras  is  very  imperfectly  finished.  For  very  plain  work,  they 
charge  one  ana,  for  superior  work  two,  three,  or  four  anas,  upon  the  weight  of  a 
roopee.  They  are  charged,  even  by  the  shaatros,  with  a  strong  propensity  to  com- 
mit frauds,  by  mixing  inferior  metals  with  silver  or  gold.  Kaja  Krishnu-Chacdra- 
Rayn  cut  off  the  bands  of  a  goldsmith,  who  had  mixed  inferior  metals  in  a  golden 
image  of  JDoorga ;  but  afterwards,  for  his  dexterity,  granted  him  and  his  heirs  an  an- 
nual pension  of  a  thousand  roopees. 

SOth  Class.  From  the  same  casts  sprung  the  Soovumn-bnnikDs,  who  are  chief- 
ly money-cbangera,  though  called  bankers.  The  private  property  of  two  or  three 
native  bankers  in  Calcutta,  it  is  said,  amounts  to  not  less  than  a  million  of  roopees 
each:  they  have  agents  all  over  the  country,  through  whom  they  carry  on  business, 
allowing  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  money.  They  buy  and  sell  old  gold  and  sUver ; 
also  the  shells  (kourees)  used  as  money;  and  examine  the  value  of  wrought  gold 
and  silver.  Some  persons  of  this  cast  are  employed  by  merchants  and  others,  to 
detectcounterfeit  money. 

Each  roopee  contains  in  silver  the  value  of  fourteen  anas,  two  anas  being  added 
ibr  the  expence  of  coining.    Counterfeit  roopees  of  the  same  weight  as  the  current 

*  ^efearofthieretwaiM  great  under  tbe  naliTegOTerninentB.th&tpemDi  were  Afraid  of  KearingcoMlr 
orDnmenU,  and  ofteo  buried  their  property,  ia&brusoraB  earlbea  pol,  In  tbe  esrib  '.  adding  a  lock  of  taair,ft 
brokea  koaree  artiTO,aDd  i)omeBahe>,a)  a  cbarmto  lecare  ilfrom  Ibegragp  ot  ibt  mtiaeogtn ol Koojiri,  Ik*' 
Kfiiofricbeii—motiKrmQiii.tlitsfit^dtiatUilramagBdKimldpUaiderlkarhvTUu! 
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one  are  found  in  circulation ;  the  persons  iBsuiog  them,  coin  at  less  expence  than  at 
two  anas  the  roopee.  These  baniktJs  stand  charged  with  atmoEt  the  same  propensi- 
ty to  commit  frauds  as  the  goldsmiths  :  some  of  them  have,  from  the  lowest  state  of 
poverty,  raised  themselves  to  the  possession  of  imnease  wealth,  several  of  the  rich- 
est  Hindoos  in  Calcutta  belonging  to  this  cast. 

SUt  Class.  From  a  gopa  and  a  female  voishyu  arose  the  Toilokatas,  or  oilmai, 
who  prepare  the  oil,  as  well  as  sell  it.  They  purchase  the  seeds,  from  which  the/ 
prepare,  in  the  mill  erected  in  a  straw  house  adjoining  to  their  own,  five  kinds  of  oil. 
The  oilmen  are  generally  poor  and  ignorant :  a  few  have  acquired  a  trifling  patrimo- 
ny. The  Hindoos  use  only  oil  lamps  in  their  houses,  knowing  nothing  of  the  use  of 
candles.* 

99d  Class.  From  the  same  casts  sprung  the  AbbSSrus,  or  milk-mm.  Several 
other  casts  sell  milk,  but  these  are  the  persons  to  whom  this  emplojwient  properly 
belongs.     They  are  very  illiterate. 

The  common  Hindoo  cow  seldom  gives  more  than  abootaquartof  milkatatime, 
which  is  sold  for  two-pence.  The  milkman  who  depends  wholly  on  his  business, 
keeps  a  number  of  cows,  and  feeds  them  in  the  house  with  broken  rice,  rice  straw, 
mustard  seed  ftom  which  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  &c.  He  very  rarely  sends  them 
out  to  graze. t  The  men  milk  the  cows,  cut  the  straw,  and  feed  them ;  the  women 
gather  the  dung,  and  dry  it  in  cakes  for  fuel,  and  it  is  actually  sold  in  the  market  as 
fuel.  ThemilkmanalsoseUsthe  urine  of cowstowashermen;  helikewisesellscurds, 
whey,  and  clarified  butter.^  A  good  milch-cow  is  worth  sixteen  or  twenty  roopees; 
a  bullock,  six.  For  an  account  of  the  worship  of  the  cow,  see  the  succeeding  volume. 

■  Among lkeiiian;doninticconTeDleDdn  introduced  amas[ci>iIitedDalioiii,orwbicblliepoonrHIadon 
know  nnditag,  ihb;  be  reckoned,  ch&ln,  tables,  coachn,  knivetand  fbrki,  apoou,  plate*,  diihea,  alBaatall  ibe 
apparalua  of  a  cook-room,  piD>,  botlou,  bnckles,  needlo,  toap,  iiockinp,  hati,  &c.  &c.  lie  poorhnie  on- 
ly one  |^rnienl,and  tbal  amerohred  of  cloth  i  <hree  parb  of  the  male  popalatlon  never  wear  iboee  (  modetl 
women  aever  «car  them.  The  valaeof  oil  Ihehoodiold  fuTniture  ofacomaoa  Hindoo  daj-lkbowct  wUl  BOt 
•nonntlD  more  than  tenor  twelre  ■hilllaft. 

t  To  obtain  food  for  bona,  gnm  ii  cat  np  even  bj  (he  rooti. 

t  BUIc  butler,  made  bat  am  tbe  fire.  Is  prercnt  Iti  becoming  man  itacld. 
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S3d  Class.  From  a  gopi'i  and  a  female  Elioodrii  arose  the  Dheevurris,  orJUhermen. 
Several  casts  follow  this  emploj'iuent,  and  use  a  variety  of  nets :  some  of  them  verjr 
large,  requiring  two  boats  to  ^ptead  tbeni  out,  and  take  them  up  :  they  frequentl; 
go  on  the  water  at  nighty  hoping  for  more  success  thaa  in  the  daj*.  Many  persous 
obtain  very  large  sums  of  money  by  farming  pools,  brooks,  lakes,  &c.  as,  afler  the 
rivers  attain  a  certain  height,  these  pieces  of  water  are  crowded  with  fish.  Almost 
ail  the  Hindoos  eat  fish  with  their  rice,  though  some  voishnnvos,  and  very  religious 
persons,  abstain  even  firom  fish.  In  a  boiled  state,  fish  was  fiirmerly  offered  to  the 
gods,  and  reckoned  among  the  bloody  sacrifices.  Tbefisbermen  are  ver^  hardy> 
Buataiaing,  in  a  surprizing  manner,  exposure  to  a  barning  sun  in  the  day,  and  to  the 
night  dews,  when  lying  almost  nak«d  on  their  boats ;  they  are  very  induBtrious,  but 
continue  poor  and  illiterate.  The  wives  ofthe  fishermen,  laying  aside  all  the  natur- 
al timidity  ofthe  Hindoo  female,  seUthefi3hinthemarket,aDd  approach  a  consider* 
«ble  w»y  towards  their  sisters  of  Billingsgate, 

atfi  Class,    From  the  same  casts  sprung  the  Shoundikne,  or  distillers,  who  make 
several  kinds  ofarrack,  the  most  common  of  which  is  called  dh^ooo ;  and  the  prioci-   ' 
pal  ingredients  in  which  are  rice,  molasses,  water,  and  spices.  These  spices  are 

said  to  be  made  by  certain  druggists,  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  from  the  roots  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  different  plants.  The  distillers  place  801b.  of  rice^ 
and  the  same  quantity  of  molasses  and  spices,  in  a  jar  containing  1601b.  of  water ;  and 
close  the  month  of  (he  jar  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  external  air ;  in 
this  state  it  continues,  in  the  hot  weather,  five  or  six  days,  and  in  the  cold  weather, 
eight  or  ten.  After  this,  the  liqour  is  carried  to  the  still,  which,  like  every  other 
article  of  Hindoo  mechanism,  is  extremely  simple,  and  even  clumsy  ;  the  earthen  pan 
containing  the  liquor  is  placed  on  the  fire,  and  its  mouth  covered  with  another  pan, 
and  the  crevices  closed  with  clay.  In  the  pan  which  serves  for  the  cover,  two 

incisions  are  made,  in  which  are  inserted  two  bamboo  pipes,  for  conducting  the  aleara 
into  two  pans  placed  beneath,  and  into  which  the  other  ends  ofthe  pipes  are  inserted. 
The  latter  pans  rest  on  a  board  which  is  placed  on  a  large  earthen  vessel  full  of  wa- 
ter, and  this  water  a  person  continues  to  throw  on  the  pans  to  condense  the  steam 
From  the  above  ingredients,  401b.  of  arraack  are  made,  but  the  di*UUer»  dilute  it  with 
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a  considerable  quantitj- of  water.  The  price  is  about  two-pence  the  quart  I'som* 
persons  drink  foar  quarts  without  intoxication.  Should  the  liquor  prove  too  weak, 
the  distiller  steeps  in  it  some  leaves  of  the  jo^upalu.  Another  kind  of  arrack  is 
'  called  miittchoora,  in  which  the  ingredients  are,  901b,  of  rice;  801b.  of  molasses; 
I60lb.  of  water,  and  180  balls  of  apices.  The  name  ofanother  kind  isdoyasta,  the 
ingredients  of  which  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  last  mentioned.  Another 
kind  of  spirit,  called  pancbee,  is  made  with  fried  rice,  spices  and  water ;  the  ingre- 
dients are  not  put  into  the  still,  but  are  merely  placed  in  the  sun  in  a  wide  pan,  and 
drawn  out  when  wanted.  Other  kinds  of  spirits,  as  kamiila,  narangee,  vatavee, 
kajavoo,  armanee,  golapn,  aravoo,  and  mnjmii,  are  prepared  by  theHindoo  distil- 
ler, who  also  makes  anise-seed  water.  The  distillers  also  make  a  liquor,  which  they 
call  rum,  with  molasses,  the  juice  of  the  tala  tree,  and  the  bark  of  the  vabnla;  and 
the  proportisn  of  each  article  is,  of  molasses  1601b.  the  same  quantity  of  the  tala 
jnice,  and  901b.  of  the  bark.  This  rum  is  distilled  in  copper  vessels,  the  earthen 
ones  giving  it  an  offensive  smell. 

95th  Class.  From  a  malakaru  and  a  female  shoodra  arose  the  Natus,  or  dancers ; 
but  there  are  at  present  none  of  this  cast  in  Bengal.  The  dancing  at  the  Hindoo 
festivals  is  performed  partly  by  Miisulmans,  and  partly  by  different  casts  of  Hin- 
doos, who  mix  singing  with  dancing;  tlie  Hindoo  women  who  dance  before  the  idols 
are  of  different  casts,  collected  from  houses  of  ill-fame ;  at  the  entertainments  called 
yatro,  different  casts  dance  and  sing.  The  feelings  of  the  Hindoos  are  exceedingly 
shocked  at  seeing  English  ladies  degrading  themselves  (as  they  call  il)  into  dancing 
girls. 

S6tk  Class.  From  a  shoodru  and  a  female  bramhtin  arose  the  Chandalus,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  as  fishermen  or  day'labourers. 

97th  Class.  From  a  shooi]ra  and  a  kshStriyn  female  arose  the  Chnrmokarus,  or 
shoe-makers.  This  despised  cast  makes  shoes  from  different  skins,  and  even  from 
that  of  the  cow,  which  are  sold  for  four-pence  or  six-pence  a  pair ;  a  better  kind, 
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which  will  last  two  years.  Tor  one  shilling  and  aix-pence.  Several  kinds  of  gilt  and 
ornamented  shoes  are  brought  foreale  from  the  upper  provinces  into  Bengal ;  these 
cost  S8  much  as  from  three  to  forty  roopeesa  pair.  The  shoe-makers  are  also  em- 
ployed as  musicians  at  weddings,  feasts,  and  religious  ceremonies ;  the  horrid  din 
of  their  music  reminds  a  European,  that  these  men  have  been  used  to  no  sound  ex- 
cept that  of  the  hammer  on  the  lap-stone. 

98th  Claat.  From  a  rUjoku  and  a  female  voishyp  sprung  the  Patanees,  orferrymatf 
who  are  much  employed  in  Bengal,  where  there  are  so  few  bridges  (there  are  none 
over  large  rivers.)  In  some  places,  the  ferry  boats  are  much  crowded,  and  in  stormy 
weather  they  frequently  upset,  when  multitudes  perish :  this  is  particulariy  the  case 
near  Calcutta,  where  the  current  is  very  rapid. 

9£UA  Class.        From  an  oilman  and  a  voishyS  female  arose  the  Dolavahees ;  per-  - 
sons  employed  as  fishermen,  palanqueen  bearers,  &c. 

30fA  to  the  3^k  Class,  From  a  Magodhu  and  a  female  shoodra  arose  the  Malas, 
anothar  class  of Jishermm,  From  a  sbSodrn  and  a  female  kshntriyu  arose  the  Chasa- 
koivdrtoB  who  are  employed  in  agriculture.  From  a  votshynand  a  female  kshnfriyo 
arose  the  Gopos,  a  class  of  milkmen.  From  a  bramhun  and  a  female  shoudrn  arose  the 
Yarooees,  sellers  ofthe  pana  leaf.  From  a  Malakaruanda  female  shocdra arose  the 
Shavnkiis.  From  a  Magndhn  and  a  female  shoodrii  arose  the  Shikarees,  or  hunters. 
From  a  goldsmitb-and  a  female  voishyii  arose  the  Mulagrahees,  or  sweepers.  From 
the  same  casts  also  sprung  the  Kooruvus.  From  a  shoe-maker  and  a  female  voishyu 
arose  the  Tukshnnus. 

S9th  Class.  From  a  dheeva  and  a  female  shoodra  arose  the  Mullns,  or  smiJte- 
eatchers,  and  quack-doctors.  They  carry  snakes  in  baskets  as  a  shew,  and,  having 
taken  out  their  poisonous  fangs,  play  with  them  before  the  spectators,  receiving  their 
bite  on  their  arms,  folding  them  round  theit  necks,  &c.  at  which  times  they  use  mu- 
sical instruments;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  instances  of  serpents  being 
affected  by  music,  though  many  Hindoos  believe,  that  they  can  be  drawn  out  pf 
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their  hotel  by  the  power  of  charms,  or  iDcantatioDi;  and  perhaps  the  Psalmist  al- 
ludes  to  a  similar  opinion,  when  he  says  of  the  wicbeil,  "  they  are  like  the  deaf  ad- 
der, that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm- 
ing nerer  so  wisely." 

40f  A  Clots.  From  a  man  named  Devala  (brought  into  Bengal  by  the  bird  Gurooro  1} 
and  a  female  roJshya,  arose  the  Gitnokns,  and  Badyo-karos.  The  former  wear  the 
poita,  and  are  called  DoiroginD  brambans;  the  latter  are  miserable  musicians,  who 
also  make  different  kinds  of  mats. 

To  a  people  who  use  no  chairs,  and  few  bedsteadsj  mats  are  very  neceRsaiy :  and 
a  number  are  made  in  Bengal.  The  name  of  the  most  inferior  mat  is  chanch,  which 
is  made  from  the  ^ss  khiirvi,*  and  is  three  cubits  and  a  half  long,  and  two  cubits 
and  a  half  broad ;  it  is  sold  for  about  two-pence.  A  coarse  mat,  called  jhentola,  is  * 
made  from  the  grass  mdiya,f  and  gold  for  eight  anas.  The  dormns,  made  from  the 
reed  arundo  tibialis,  are  used  to  sit  and  sleep  upon,  as  well  as  to  inclose  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  twenty  or  thirty  of  which  are  sold  for  a  roo< 
pee.  Of  another  sort,  called  moule,  five  cubits  long  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  and 
made  from  the  abore  reed  cut  into  small  threads,  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  are  sold  for  a 
roopee.  Another  kind,  used  to  sit  and  sleep  upon,  is  made  from  the  grass  kochkuchiya ; 
thirty-two  of  which,  four  cubits  l<»ig  and  two  broad,  are  sold  for  a  roopee.  Six- 
teen mats  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  last,  made  from  the  grass  meliya,  are 
sold  for  a  roopee.  Yalaodiya,  a  mat  made  at  a  village  of  this  name,  ia  very  much  us- 
ed by  the  natives  to  sit  and  sleep  upon :  eight  of  them  are  sold  for  the  roopee.  An- 
other kind,  called  katie,  five  cubits  long  and  three  broad,  made  from  the  grass  pa- 
tn,  sells  at  half  a  roopee  the  pair;  superior  kinds  are  sold  at  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  and  even  eight  roopees  the  pair.  From  the  rough  grass  hogQla  J  another 
kind  of  mat  is  made,  sixty  of  which  are  sold  for  a  roopee.  From  the  leaves  of  the 
date  and  of  the  fon  palm,^  mats  are  made,  sixteen  of  which  are  sold  for  a  roopee. 
A  very  strong  mat  for  floors,  which  will  last  many  years,  is  made  with  split  canes.|| 

■     •  Suefaarmm  foKDBi.  +  Cyperoi  inundatm.  J  Tjpli»  elephwU.  J  BorMHiflftlwUifiirniii. 
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A  sacred  mat,  used  in  worship,  is  made  of  the  grass  kasbn,*  and  sold  at  different 
prices,  from  a  penny  to  one  roopee  each.  Another  kind,  the  8heettilopatees,t  laid  on 
beds  or  couches  on  account  of  their  coolness,  are  sold  from  one  roopee  to  five  each. 

list  Class.  From  king  Venu,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  sprung  the  Ml^chus,  Poo- 
llndas,  Pookktisfaus,  Khnsus,  Ynvanus,  Sookehmiis,  KambojoS}  ShavnrDs,  and  Kha- 
ras.  '  All  Europeans  are  branded  with  the  name  of  Ml^cbu,  which  word,  according 
to  the  pooraniis,  denotes  persons  who  despise  the  gods,  and  partake  of  forbidden  food ; 
or,  in  other  words,  persons  whose  manners  differ  from  those  of  the  Hindoos.,  The 
Mdsnlmans  are  called  Yovunus.^ 

The  Hindoos  generally  speak  of  thirty-six  casts  ofshoodrns ;  but  those  here  col- 
lected, from  one  of  the  smritees,  amount  to  Dearly  fifty ;  and  the  names  of  several 
mors  might  have  been  added. 

Remarks  on  the  effects  eftke  Cast. — The  Hindoo  shastros  bear  the  roost  evident 
proofe,  that  the  founders  of  this  system  must  have  been  men  who  designed  to  deify 
themselves.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  system  originated  with  a  monarch* 
for  he  would  not  have  placed  the  regal  power  beneath  that  of  the  priesthood ;  it  could 
only  spring  from  a  number  of  proud  ascetics,  who,  however,  were  h.r  from  being  sin- 
cere in  their  rejection  of  secular  affairs,  as  they  secured  to  their  own  order  all  the 
wealth  and  honours  of  the  country,  together  with  t^e  service  of  the  other  three  or- 
ders. Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  persoDB  of  the  first  order  were  to  be  worsjiipped 
as  gods;  all  the  duties  of  the  second  concentrated  in  this,  they  were  to  protect  the 
bramhrms  i  the  third  was  to  acqiiire  wealth  for  them,  and  the  fourth  to  perform  their 
menial  service  :  the  rules  for  these  orders  were  so  fixed,  that  though  the  higher  or- 
ders might  sink  into  the  lower,  the  latter  could  pever  rise,  except  in  another  birth. 

The  institution  of  the  cast,  so  far  from  having  contributed  to  the  happiness  of 
society,  haHbcen  oneof  its  greatest  scourges.  It  is  the  formation  ofartificial  orders, 
independently  of  merit  or  demerit,  doomino;  nine  tenths  of  the  people,  even  before 

"  SBrchnniin  innnlaneum.  t  TlialU  dicliotoma.  (  The  Hiodoossay,  (bat  fromuKigeof  Ihimiani* 
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birth,  to  a  state  o[  mental  aod  bodilj*  degradation,  in  which  they  are  for  ever  [>hut  out 
from  alt  the  learning  and  honours  of  the  country. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  in  Europe  are  founded  upon  civic  merit  or  learning,  and 
answer  very  important  ends  in  the  eocia)  unions  but  this  syetem  commences  with  an  act 
of  the  most  consummate  injustice  that  was  ever  perpetrated;  binds  in  chains  of  ada- 
mant nine- tenths  ofthe  people;  debars  them  for  ever  from  all  access  to  a  higher  state, 
whatever  their  merits  may  be ;'  puts  a  lock  upon  the  whole  intellect  of  three  of  the 
four  orders,  and  branding  their  very  birth  with  infamy,  and  rivetting  their  chains  foj 
ever,  says  to  millions  and  millions  of  mankind,  '*  You  proceeded  from  the  feet  of 
Brumha ;  you  were  created  for  servitude." 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  cast,  as  it  respected  mechanical  employments, 
must  be  advantageous,  since,  by  confiningthemembersof  one&mily  toone  trade,  it 
secured  improvement.  Actual  experience,  however,  completely  disproves  this  theory, 
for  Hindoo  mechanics  never  introduce  a  new  article  of  trade,  nor  improve  an  old 
one.  I  know,  that  improvements  havebeen  made  under  the  inspection  of  Europeans, 
but  these  do  not  enter  into  the  argument.  For  native  use,  the  same  cloths,  the  fame 
earthen,  brass,  iron,  and  other  utensils,  the  same  gold  and  silver  orn&mentH,  in 
use  from  time  immemorial,  unimproved,  are  in  use  at  this  day.  But,  if  these  mecha- 
nical employments  had  been  thrown  open  to  all  ranks,  who  can  say  what  advances 
might  not  have  been  made  in  improvement  ?  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
effects  of  European  skill  and  taste  on  the  artists  of  Bengal,  can  see  very  plainly  an 
amazing  change  for  the  better :  the  native  goldsmiths,  joiners,  smiths,  shoe-makers, 
&c.  under  the  superintendence  of  Europeans,  produce  work  little  inferior  to  that  im- 
ported from  Europe. 

But  not  only  is  the  cast  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  policy ;  it  is  re- 
pugnant toevery  feeling  of  benevolence.     The  social  circle  is  almost  invariably  com- 
posed of  persons  of  the  same  cast,  to  the  careful  exclusion  of  others.       It  arms  one 
class  of  men  against  another ;  it  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  degree  of  pride  and  apa* 
Na 
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tbj.  It  fbrms  a  sufEcieot  excuse  for  not  doing  an  act  of  benevolencfl  towards  another, 
that  he  is  not  of  the  same  cast;  nay,  a  mandyingniththirat  will  not  accept  of  a  cool- 
ing draught  of  water  from  the  hands  or  the  cup  of  a  person  of  a  lower  cast.  I  knew  a 
ka^Dst'hd,  whose  son  had  rejected  the  cast,  seek  an  asylum  at  his  son'fe  house  just  before 
death;  yet  so  strong  were  the  prejudices  ofcast,  that  the  old  man  would  not  eat  firon 
the  hands  of  his  own  son,  but  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bour, and  received  food  from  entire  strangers,  rather  than  from  his  own  child,  though 
he  was  then  on  tbebrinkof  that  world,  where  allcastsare  resolvedinto  those  of  the 
.  righteous  and  the  wicked.  If  a  shoodra  enter  the  cook>room  of  a  bramhbn,  the  lat< 
ter  throws  away  all  his  earthen  vessels  as  defiled ;  nay  the  very  touch  of  a  shoodra 
makes  a  bramfaun  unclean,  and  compels  him  to  bathe,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  stain. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  revenge,  the  toorns,  a  class  of  shoodrQs,  consider 
their  houses  defiled,  and  throw  away  their  cooking  utensils,  ifa  bramhsn  visit  them, 
but  they  do  not  thus  treat  even  a  Masulman.  The  k^yes,  another  cast  of  shoodraa,  also 
throw  away  their  cooking  vessels  ifa  bramhan  come  upon  their  boat,  in  short,  the 
cast  murders  all  the  social  and  benevolent  feelings ;  and  shuts  up  the  heart  of  man 
against  man  in  a  manner  unknown  even  amongst  the  most  savage  tribes.  The  apa* 
thy  of  the  Hindoos  has  been  noticed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  their  charac- 
ter :  when  a  boat  sinks  in  a  storm  on  the  Ganges,  and  persons  are  seen  floating  or 
sinking  all  around,  the  Hindoos  in  those  boats  which  may  remain  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  or  in  those  passing  by  at  the  time,  look  on  with  perfect  indifference,  perhaps 
without  moving  an  oar  for  the  rescue  of  those  who  are  actually  perishing. 

What  is  the  crime  for  which  a  person  frequently  forfeits  his  cast,  and  becomes  an 
outcast,  and  an  exile  for  ever  i  Perhaps  he  has  been  found  eating  with  a  virtuous 
fi-iend;  or,  he  has  embraced  the  religion  of  his  conscience;  or,  he  has  visited  other 
countries  on  business,  and  has  been  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  his  situation,  to  eat 
food  not  cooked  by  persons  of  his  own  cast.  .  For  these,  or  other  reasons,  the  cast 
proscribes  him  his  Other's  house,  and  if  his  mother  consent  to  talk  with  him,  it  must 
be  by  stealth,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  place  which  was  once  his  home,  into  which 
he  must  never  more  enter.  Hence  the  cast  converts  hospitality,  friendship,  and  the 
.  desire  to  visit  foreign  realms,  into  crimes,  and  inflicts  on  the  offender,  in  some  cases, 
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a  punishment  worse  tiun  death  itself.  Ghanosh^amo,  a  bramhan,  about  thirty.five. 
jears  a^,  went  to  England,  and  lost  his  rank.  Gokoolo,  another  bramhon,  about  the 
same  time,  went  to  Madras,  and  was  renouncedby  his  relatione;  but,  after  incurring 
some  expense  id  feasting  bramhuuB,  he  regained  bis  cast.  In  the  year  1808,  a  black- 
smith,  of  Serampore,  returned  from  Madras,  and  was  disowned  by  his  friends,  but  after 
expending  two  thousand  roopees  amongst  the  bramhans,  he  wasTestored  to  bis  family. 
In  the  year  1801,  the  mother  of  Kalee-prasad.ghoBhii,  a  rich  kayost'ha,  of  Benares, 
who  had  lost  cast  by  intercourse  with  Mosnlmans,  and  was  called  a  pSer-alee,*  died. 
KalSS-prasad  was  much  concerned  about  presenting  the  ofierings  to  the  manes,  and, 
after  much  intreaty  and  promise  of  rewards,  at  last  prevailed  upon  eleveo  bramhons 
to  perform  the  ceremonies  in  the  night.  A  person  who  bad  a  dispute  with  these 
bramhutts  informed  against  them,  and  they  were  immediately  abandoned  by  their 
friends.  After  waiting  several  days  in  vain,  hoping  that  his  friends  would  relent, 
one  of  these  bramhons,  suspending  ajar  of  water  from  his  body,  drowned  himself  io 

the  Ganges ! Some  years  ago,  Hamn,  a  bramhun,  of  TrivdnS,  having,  by  mistake, 

married  his  son  to  apeer-alee  girl,  and  being  abandoned  by  his  friends,  died  through 
grief.  Id  the  year  1803,  ShiviJ-gfaoBhu,akayiiBt*hD,  married  a  peer-alee  girl,  and  was 

not  restored  to  his  cast  till  after  seven  year»,  and  he  had  expended  700  roopees. 

About  the  same  period,  a  brambiinee  of  Velu-pookhoriya,  having  been  deflowered, 
and  in  coosequence  deprived  of  her  caBt,  refused  all  food,  and  expired  in  a  lew  days. 

Id  the  village  of  Bajboj,  some  years  ago,  a  joung  man  who  had  lost  his  cast 

through  the  criminal  intrigues  of  his  mother,  a  widow,'!  in  a  stale  of  frenzy,  poi* 

soned  himself,  and  his  two  brothers  abandoned  the  countiy. Gooroo-prnsad,  a 

bramhon,  of  Chama,  in  Burdwan,  not  many  years  ago,  through  fear  of  loBing  cast, 
in  consequence  of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  abandoned  his  home,  and  died  of  grief  at 

*  A  DSnab  orihe  nnme  of  P!Sr-aIec  is  charged  oilh  having  deUrayed  Ibe  rank  oF  maiiir  Hindoos,  bramhfina 
and  oiheci)  andrrom  thete  prrsoni  have  deicendcd  averjr  conalderablc  nrnnber  of  ramilieiecallered  OTCr  Ihe 
eonnlry,  who  have  been  branded  « ilh  Ihe  name  of  (heir  opptetmr.  These  penons  practiie  all  the  ceremonieiof 
Ihe  Hindoo  rellKlon,  bnl  are  carefuilrsTaidrd  by  olher  Hindoo!  aioulCBBti,  Ilissnppoied,  Ihat  Dotieti  Iliaa 
Bfly  famillea  of  pffr-aleei  live  in  Caltmin,  who  employ  bramhtiTi  prieali  lo  perform  Ihe  reremonies  of  the  Hin- 
doo  reliEion  for  them.  K  ig  jaid,  Ibal  raja  Krishnfi-Cbfindra-Raya  wai  prnmlH'd  five  lacks  of  roepeei  bj  a 
pe«r-Blec,  ifhe  noold  only  honour  him  with  a  viiil  of  a  few  momeDlt :  bnl  he.refused. 

+  On  aceoDol  of  niarriBKes  being  coolrecled  ta  early  in  (hiscoonlry,  the  nnmber  of  virgin  nidoirsisTery 
ptax.    The  Hindoos  acknoHJcdge  Ihelnlmosl  all  young  widotri,  being  txclnded  fromaiecond  marriage, '>e 
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Benares. About  the  Tear  1800,  a  bramhunS  of  Shnntee-pooro  murdered  her  il- 
legitimate child,  to  prevent  discovery  and  loss  of  cast. Inthe)'ear  1S07,  abram- 

hrin  of  Trivenee  murdered  his  wife  by  strangling  her,  under  the  fear  that  he  should 

lose  cast,  through  her  criminal  intrigues. About  the  year   1790,  KalS-dasn,  a 

bramhiin,  who  bad  married,  through  the  wickedness  of  a  ghntiikn,  a  washerman's 
daughter,  was  obliged  to  fly  with  her  to  Benares,  but  being  there  discovered,  he  sold 

all  his  property  and  fled,  and  his  wife  fell  into  a  state  of  insanity. In  the  time  of 

rajaKrishnu-Chnndro-Rayri,  abramhun  ofShantee-poorn,  was  charged  with  a  crimi- 
nal intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  a  shoe-maker  :  the  r«ja  forbad  the  barber  to  shave 
the  family,  or  the  washermao  to  wash  for  them  :  in  this  distress,  they  applied  to  the 
raja,  and  afterwards  to  the  nowab,  but  in  vain.  After  many  pretended  friends  had, 
by  fair  promises,  drained  them  of  their  all,  the  raja  relented,  and  permitted  them  to 
be  shaved,  but  the  family  have  not  obtained  tbeir  rank  to  this  day. 

Numbers  of  outcasts  abandon  their  homes,  and  wander  about  till  death.  Many 
other  instances  might  be  given  in  which  the  fear  of  losing  cast  has  led  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  most  shocking  murders,  which  in  this  country  are  easily  concealed ; 
and  thousands  of  children  are  murdered  in  the  womb,  to  prevent  discovery  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  cast,  particularly  in  the  houses  of  the  kooleena  bramhuns. 

Not  only  is  a  person  who  has  lost  cast  deprived  of  his  property,  and  renounced  by 
his  friends,  but  he  is  excluded  from  all  the  services  and  comforts  of  religion;  from 
all  its  supposed  benefits  at  and  after  death,  and  is  of  course  considered  as  miserable 
in  a  future  state. 

The  Hindoos  relate  a  story  of  Vachospotee-mishrn,  who  lived  about  six  hundred 
years  ago,  and  who,  for  repeating  the  four  v^das  from  memory  before  the  king  of  Mi- 
t'hila,  received  as  a  fee  10,000  cows.  As  the  reception  of  a  gift  of  cows  is  for- 

bidden, in  the  kiileejoogo,"  the  friends  of  the  pundit  renounced  him  as  an  outcast, 
till  he  had  made  the  proper  atonement,  by  offering  a  piece  of  gold.  And  thus,  a  man 
who,  according  to  the  bramhuns,  could  repeat  the  four  vedfis  from  memory,  the  re- 

•rThit  Uforbiddeo  both  Id  the  Binrilees  and  poorantiijUioDjli  moil  of  lbebrmiDbilni,alpreKBt,  find  Ihe  leap- 
Utioa  too  UioDg  lo  reiin.  A  sift  of  gold  is  nlso  forbidden. 
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petition  of  the  trilliteral  sjrllable  of  which  woold  remove  the  sins  of  a  world,  wm 
made  an  outcast,  because  he  had  received  a  present  of  cows/  ]fhe  had  received  a 
gift  to  the  same  amount  in  another  form,  he  would  have  been  blameless. 

According  to  the  shastrns,  the  offences  by  which  rank  is  IobI,  are,  the  eating  with 
persons  of  inferior  cast  ;*  cohabiting  with  women  of  low  cast ;  eating  flesh  or  drinking 
spirits;  partaking  of  that  which  hag  been  prepared  by  a  person  of  an  inferior  order; 
dealing  in  things  prohibited  by  theshastrii,  as  cow-efcins,  fish,  &c. 

Persons  may  sink  lower  in  cast,  in  cases  where  they  do  not  become  entire  out- 
casts. A  bramhon,  by  officiating  as  priest  to  a  shoudrii,  does  not  become  a  sboodr^ 
but  he  sinks  into  a  despised  order  of  bramhuns. 

Persons breakingthe  rules  ofthe  cost  were  formerly  punished  by  the  Hindoo  kings ; 
now  it  depends  upon  mere  accident  whether  a  person  violating  the  rules  ofthe  cast 
be  proceeded  against  or  not.  Strictly  speaking,  scarcely  any  Hindoos  live  accord- 
ing to  these  rules,  and  vast  multitudes  daily  and  notoriously  violate  them.  In  some 
respects,  the  great  body  ofthe  people  do  that  which  is  forbidden :  as  for  instance, 
they  eat  rice  prepared  for  sale  by  Masolmans :  here  the  number  of  offenders  is  so 
great,  that  the  law  cannot  be  enforced.  Where  a  person  is  known  to  retain  a  Mosul- 
man  mistress,  the  offence  is  frequently  winked  at,  unleRfi  he  happen  to  quarrel  with 
another,  and  then  the  latter  insists  upon  his  being  excluded  the  cast.  When  only 
one  person  objects  to  eat  or  smoke  with  another  who  faas  forfeited  his  cast,  he  is  of- 
ten bribed  to  hold  his  peace;  but  ifa  number  ofpersons  object,  the  case  is  desperate; 
yet  there  are  times  when  a  delinquent  forms  a  party  in  his  favour,  who  declare,  that 
they  will  retain  him  amongst  them.  Sometimes  the  whole  village  assembles,  to  de- 
cide about  a  person's  retaining  the  cast ;  when,  if  the  decision  be  in  his  lavour,  all 
his  friends  eat  with  him;  if  not,  they  refuse,  and  prohibit  his  entering  their  houses. 
There  is  no  other  form  of  exclusion. 

■  Tb<  Tlindon  cvslem  i>  not  nnl;  n  lyslpm  of  (error  u  it  mpccli  the  rnUg  orihe  cssi;  but  of  pride,  osndmit- 
tiqc,  oo  the  one  tiimd,  nA  prowljtm,  ood,  oa  Ibe  other,  braadiiiK  olher  csiti  wilb  approbriaus  namrB,  nnd  drclar- 
lag  their  very  birlh  .ind  manners  iornmnii>.  Imiie  one  nf  (he  lowest  orden  of»ai>^dtit  la  a  fenit  with  an  Euro- 
pean nr  the  bigbett  tank,  and  he  lurns  airaj  his  face  n  ilh  the  most  lOBrked  disgasl. 
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Persons  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  cast,  have,  in  some  instances,  offered 
large  sums  to  regain  it,  but  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  other  offenders,  who  have 
bad  no  enemy  to  oppose  them,  and  very  little  that  the  bramhSna  could  seize,  have 
regained  their  cost  for  a  mere  trifle.*  The  only  way  of  being  reinstated  in  their 
rank  is  to  give  a  feast  to  bramhOas :  all  things  may  be  obtained  by  pleasing  this  pre- 
vileged  order,  in  whose  hands  the  cast  is  either  a  treasury  chest,  or  a  rod  of  iron. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  English  power  in  Bengal,  the  cast  of  a  bramhnn 
of  Calcutta  was  destroyed  by  an  European,  who  forced  into  his  mouth  flesh,  spi- 
rits, &c.  After  remaining  three  years  an  outcast,  great  efforts  were  made,  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  80,000  roopeea,  to  regain  the  cast,  but  in  vain,  as  many  bramhahs  of  the 
same  order  refused  consent.  After  this,  an  expense  of  two  lacks  of  roopees  more 
was  incurred,  when  he  was  restored  to  his  friends.  About  the  year  1802,  a  person 
in  Calcutta  expended  in  feasting  and  presents  to  bramhnns,  50,000  roopees'to  obtain 
his  cast,  which  had  been  lost  through  eating  with  a  bramhan  of  the  peer-alee  cast. 
After  this,  two  peer-alee  bramhans  of  Calcutta  made  an  effort  to  obtain  their  cast,  but 
were  disappointed,  after  expending  a  very  large  sum. 

Sometimes  a  person  is  restored  to  his  cast  on  making  the  requisite  atonement ;  but 
many  affirm  that  the  atonement  benefits  the  party  only  in  a  future  slate,  and  does  not 
effect  his  restoration  to  society  in  this  world.  The  offering  of  atonement  is  a  cow, 
or  a  piece  of  gold,  or  cloth,  or  a  few  kourees. 

Such  are  the  baneful  effects  of  the  cast  on  social  life.  But  that  which,  more 

than  any  thing  else,  in  the  opinion  of  a  sincere  christian,  condemns  the  cast,  is  the 
resistance  which  it  opposes  to  the  prevalence  of  the  true  religion.  Ifa  Hindoo  be 
convinced  of  the  excellency  of  the  christian  religion,  he  must  become  a  martyr  the 

*  Man;  di^hfcnl  caiU  baM  at  (belrbeod  iDdividualinlledPnunanlklt*,  wbo  are  conn  lied  dd  all  p«iili 
relatiaf  to  Ih«  etut  W1i«o  penooi  triah  to  make  a  feast,  thej  eaunlt  their  pramaolkB  reipectias  who  A>M 
be  Invited,  and  wbal  pTCienls  iball  be  gUea  to  the  gaaU.  The  ihiSodr&i  of  one  cait  likins  in  fiiiir  or  Ota 

Tillages  have  one  prasunlktt,  who  adjusli  differences  between  the  individoBls  of  (he  cait  OTer  which  hepreiidel. 
If  apenon  Myi,  be  will  not  eal  with  aanlher,  became  be  bai  done  Kiinethinc  contnn;  to  the  rnlei  of  the  cait, 
thepramanlkatometimei  adJuttlksbulDM,  fajremlndiuslbbBaii,  tlisl  la  Aft  EunilyalM  there  vencbud 
web  Bvks  of  tke  plapie. 
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same  hour  that  he  becomes  a  christian.  He  must  tbiak  do  more  of  Bitting  in  the 
bosomofhiaramily,  but  must  literally  forG^e"aU  that  he  hath"  to  become  the  dis* 
ciple  of  Christ.  Libert;  to  obey  the  decieiona  of  the  mind,  and  the  convictions 
of  conscience,  has  ever  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  birth-rights  of 
a  rational  being;  but  the  cast  opposes  all  the  rights  of  reason  and  conscience,  and 
presents  almost  insurmountable  •bstaclea  to  the  progress  of  truth. 

The  loss  of  cast,  however,  loses  half  its  terrors  where  a  person  can  obtain  socielj 
suited  to  his  wishes ;  the  chains  of  the  cast,  too,  are  severely  or  lightly  lelt  in  propor- 
tion to  a  person's  worldly  incumbrances:  ao  unmarried  person  finds  it  comparative- 
ly easy  to  leave  one  order  of  society  and  enter  into  another.  I  have  seen  some  who 
have  lost  cast,  quite  as  happy  as  those  possessed  of  all  that  this  distinction  could  be- 
stow :  many  of  the  peer-alees  are  possessed  of  large  property,  and  are  invited  to  Hin- 
doo festivals  without  reserve ;  with  this  difference  only  betwixt  them  and  other  Hin- 
doos, that  they  do  not  mix  with  the  other  casts  at  the  time  of  eating;  but  this  exists 
also  among  different  ranks  of  bramhons ;  a  bramhon  of  high  cast  will  not  eat  in  the 
same  bouae,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  brambiin  of  low  cast. 

Id  some  parts  of  India,  the  natives  do  things  with  impunity  which  in  other  parts 
would  cause  the  loss  of  cast.  In  the  upper  proviuces,  the  regulations  of  the  cast 
relative  to  eating  are  leas  regarded  than  in  Bengal ;  while  the  intermixture  of  the 
casta  in  marriage  is  there  guarded  against  with  greater  anxiety. 

7%oiumtds  of  Hindooi  dailff  violate  the  rules  of  the  cast  ia  secret,  and  disavow  it  be- 
fore their  friends:  thia  feet  refers  to  aeveral  new  aecta,  who  have  seceded,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  bramhinica)  system.  But  there  are  great  multitudes  of  young 
men,  especially  in  Calcutta,  who  habitually  eat,  in  the  night,  with  Portuguese  and 
others,  and  shake  off  the  fetters  of  the  cast  whenever  pleasure  calls.  Here  licen- 
tious habits  are  making  the  greatest  inroads  on  this  institution :  and  indeed  to  such 
an  extent  are  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos  become  corrupt,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the 
bramhoDs  iD  Beogalj  the  author  is  informed,  areoi  the  constant  practice  of  eating 
O 
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flesh  and  drinking;  spirits  in  private.*  Cbbtiyri-chiirrinii,  a  respectable  bramhun,  as- 
sured the  author,  of  his  having  been  credibly  informed,  that  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Bengal  the  bramhiins  distil  in  their  own  houses  the  spirits  which  they  drink  :  this 
branih^in,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  Shyama  festival,  called,  in  the  night,  at  the  house 
of  a  rich  Hindoo  near  Calcutta,  to  see  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  observed,  that  • 
the  ofTerJngs  formed  a  pile  as  high  as  the  image  itself.  Two  or  three  of  the  heads 
of  the  family  were  in  a  state  of  complete  intoxication;  and  after  remaining  a  short 
lime,  one  of  them  called  out,  "  Uncle,  a  Ihief  is  come  to  steal  the  offerings — see,  he 
stands  there,  in  a  white  garment."  The  uncle,  also  intoxicated,  but  still  able  to 
walk,  stag<;ered  up  to  the  pile  of  oBerings,  and  supposing  that  to  be  the  thief  in  a 
"  white  garment,  smote  it  with  such  force,  as  to  scatter  the  offerings  at  the  feet  of  the 
goddess,  and  all  over  the  temple  floor.  While  the  uncle  was  thus  driving  the  thief 
out  of  the  temple,  a  friendly  di^  was  offering  his  services  to  the  nephew  laid  pros- 
trate in  tliG  temple  yard. — In  conversation  with  a  respectable  shoodrii,  on  these  se- 
cret violations  of  the  rules  of  the  cast,  he  gave  me  in  writing  an  account,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation  :  *'  When  a  party  sit  lo  drink  spirits,  they  ask  a  wise 
man  among  themselves,  whose  Family  for  seven  generations  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  spirits,  what  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  practice  ?  He  replies, '  He 
who  drinks  spirit?,  will  be  tilled  with  joy,  till  he  fall  again  and  again  to  tlie  earth  : 
should  he  vomit,  he  must  place  his  mouth  in  it:  if  he  devour  the  vomit,  he  will  be 
rewarded  with  heaven."  Let  the  reader  add  this  fiict  to  various  others  which  h^ 
will  find  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  volume,  and  he  will  be  able  to  account  for 
the  Scripture  designating  the  practices  of  the  heathen  by  the  expressive  term — 
"abominable  idolatries." 

■  EmokiD;  intoiicaliog  drugb  also  ii  almost  become  iihiTf  nal  nmonglhi^se  repretentalif »  of  Ibe  eod)  an  i':irlb. 
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Of  birlJis.  and  the  nursing  ar.d  education  of  children. 

HINDOOS  of  reapectabilily  treat  a  pregnant  female  with  peculiar  tenderness  ; 
and  when  approaching  Ihe  time  of  her  delivery,  she  ie  indulged  with  whatever  sh.' 
desires.  This  solicitude  does  not  arise  from  llie  fear  that  the  infant  will  suffer  if 
the  mother  be  denied  what  she  longs  for,  but,  from  the  hcpe  of  having  ason,  as  well 
as  from  a  common  fear  among  the  Hindoos,  that  if  the  female  do  not  obtain  what  she 
desires,  Ihe  delivery  will  be  prolonged.  A  Hindoo  woman  exceedingly  dreads  the 
hour  of  child-birth,*  especially  at  the  first  birth  after  marriage.  In  the  houees  of  the 
rich,  a  slight  shed  is  always  prepared  for  the  female;  who,  after  delivery,  is  consi- 
dered as  in  a  slate  of  uncleanness ;  where  a  number  of  families  live  together,  ^uch 
a  shed  is  always  reserved  for  this  purpose.  Before  tlie  birth  of  a  child,  to  keep  off 
evil  spirits,  the  Hindoos  lay  the  scull  of  a  dead  cow,  smeared  with  red  lead,  &c.  at 
the  door  of  this  hut.  If  a  female  have  a  difficult  delivery,  she  sulTers  extremely 

for  want  of  that  assistance  which  a  skilful  surgeon,  (did  Hindoo  manners  admit  of  his 
services,)  would  be  able  to  afford  :  many  perish.t  The  midwivrs  are  chiefly  of  the 
haree  cast ;  other  females  of  low  cast  practise,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  A  roo- 
pee  and  a  garment  are  the  common  fee  to  the  midwife  from  the  middling  ranks;  the 
poor  give  less. 

Almost  all  the  lower  orders  of  Hindoos  give  spirituous  liquors  to  their  reniale.^ 

•  So  great  ialtUi  dread,  (hat  il  hsi  rrcriTCd  a  proTcrbinl  apprllolion,  "  tulf-^hfirka.or  llic  hundredfold  l« 
be  dreaded,"  and  the  lelatioDiof  buch  a  female,  coDjidrriog  how  donblfnl  her  p::ulng  tbroDgb  Ihalperiodwilb 
Mreljr  ig,  to  ihei*  their  allacbmem,  preieot  her  nilh  TUiaos  farcnel  gifti. 

t  Itii  become  a  praverb  among  Ihii  indolent  people,  Uial  the  llfeafa  woman,  being  mtn  )edeDtar7,  libap- 
plei  Ikan  IkatuTAuan,  and  DOitalng  bat  a  dread  oT  Ihe  danger  here  »lluded  to,  makei  (tern  conlenl  U  be  men  iilll. 
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immediately  after  delivery ;  and  medicine,  a  few  hours  after  the  child  is  bom :  sick- 
Bess  rarely  succeeds  a  lying-in.  When  the  father  firet  goes  to  see  the  child,  if  a 
rich  man,  he  puts  some  money  into  its  hand ;  asd  any  of  the  relatives  who  may  be 
present  do  the  same.  The  mother  is  constantly  kept  very  warm;  after  five  days  she 
bathes ;  and  on  the  sixth  day,  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  Shosht'hee  on  the  child,  this 
goddess  is  worshipped  in  the  room  where  the  child  was  born.  If  a  child  die  soon  af- 
ter its  birth,  the  Hindoos  say,  "  See !  the  want  of  compassion  in  ShiiBht'hee :  she  gave 
a  child,  and  now  she  has  taken  it  away  again."*  Ifa  person  have  several  children, 
and  they  all  live,  the  neighbours  say,  "  Ah  I — Sbusht'hee's  lap !"  Qn  the  eighth 
day,  to  please  the  neighbouring  children,  the  members  df  the  family  sprinkle,  with  a 
winnowing  fan,  on  the  ground  opposite  the  house,  eight  kinds  of  parched  pease  and 
parched  rice ;  and  about  twenty*one  days  after  delivery,f  the  woman  begins  to  attend 
to  her  &mily  business.  On  the  twenty-first  day,  Shusht'hee  is  again  worshipped,  by 
the  women  of  the  &mily,  under  the  shade  oftfae  fig  tree.  If  the  child  be  a  son,  the 
mother  continues  unclean  twenty-one  days;  ifa  daughter,  a  month. 

The  respectable  Hindoos,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  keep  a  record,  drawn  up  by  a 
gonnkii,  or  astrologer,  who  is  informed  by  the  father,  or  some  relative,  of  the  exact 
time  of  the  birth,  and  is  requested  to  cast  the  nativity  of  the  child,  and  open  the  roll 
of  its  &te.  The  gnniikii  goes  home,  and  draws  up  a  paper,  describing  what  will 

happen  to  the  child  annually,  or  during  as  many  astronomical  periods  as  he  sup- 
poses he  shall  be  paid  for :  indeed  some  of  these  rolls  describe  what  will  happen  to 
the  person  during  every  period  of  his  existence.  This  astrologer  is  paid  according 
to  the  good  fortune  of  the  infant,  from  one  roopee  to  one  and  two  hundred.  The 
parent  carefully  deposits  this  paper  in  his  house,  and  looks  at  it  occasionally,  when 
any  thing  good  or  evil  happens  to  his  child.  The  nativity  of  sons  is  more  frequently 
cast  than  that  of  daughters.  Some  persons  merely  keep  the  date  of  the  birth ;  or  they 

•  HiBdoiH  nf  the  loirnl class,  if  serenil  of  iheir  children  hate  died  mod  after  the  birlh,  procnTe  a  riog  10  be 
DiadefroiD  Ihe  chain*  or  fame  convicl,  and  place  it  upao  Ihe  neil  child'"  ancle.  Ifa  ion,  when  grown  np,  ac< 
»ery  contrsrjlo  Iho  mannen  of  hia  parents,  he  la  laid  lo  have  been  changed  in  the  wombby  Jatfi-harinee,  agod- 
dcM,  wontaipped  by  ihig  people,  and  iappased,Bi  her  Dame  Imporu,  to  play  tnch  tricks  iritb  mankind. 

+  Poor  women  in  (he  northern  partsof  Bengal  are  known  lo  altend  to  the  bosineM  of  Iheir  funiliet  the  dny 
after  delivery.  The  enihor  li  Informed,  Ihat  lomeiimci  a  mother  »  delivered  white  at  woikln  Uie  field,  when  ibo 
earriei  the  child  home  in  her  nrnu,  and  rcinrntober  work  there  the  nezl  day. 
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tfid  thesigns  under  whidi  the chi]dwaa born,  witboutbaTiog its  fate  recorded.  Tii? 
poor  keep  no  record  whatever. 

When  the  child  ie  a  few  dajs  old,  the  parents  give  it  aname,!  which  is  generally 
that  ofagod,^  the  Hindoos  believing,  that  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  the  gods  is 
meritorious,  and,  operating  tike  fire,  consumes  all  sin.  Some  are  the  simple  names 
of  gods,  as  Narajnnii,  Kartiko,  Gun^ebd,  Varoono,  Poviinii,  Bboot-nat'ho,  Indra,  Go- 
palu,  Unontn,  Eeshwnrii,^  KooverT',  Mahu-devV  Bhngfivann,  &c.  and  others  have 
attached  to  the.name  of  a  god  another  word,  as  Ram,  and  Ram-prnEado;5  Krishna, 
and  Krishni>chnrrina,s  Bramhanandn,^  Sbivii-nat'ha,^  Sooryo-kant'hn.^  The  names 
of  the  goddesses,  with  an  additional  word,  is  also  given  to  men,  as,  Doorga-choriiaii, 
GiJnga-Ramu,  &c.  These  are  very  common  names  among  the  Hindoo  men.  Women 
are  named  af^er  the  goddesses,  as  Kalee,  Doorga,  LokshmSe,  SQroswatw,  GSnga, 
Radha,  &c.  To  these  names  some  add  single  words,  as  Vishnoo-priya.'"  A  great 
portion  of  the  various  names  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  chosen  and  given  to  men 
,  and  women.  The  names  of  heroes  and  heroines  are  also  given,  as  Yoodbist'hirn,  and 
Bheemn;  Oroupfidee,  and  Koontee.  Names  are  also  chosen  from  those  of  trees* 
flowers,  &G.  as  Liivnngu-luta,"  Padmn,'^  Soodha-mookhee,'^  Sokhee.^* 

The  father  makes  known  the  name,  though  the  mother  has  generally  the  privilege 
of  choosing  it.  Some  Hindoos  place  two  lamps  on  two  names  beginning  with  the  same 
letter,  and  choose  that  over  which  the  lamp  burns  most  fiercely.  Beside  the  com- 
mon name,  another  is  given  by  selecting  a  letter  from  the  name  of  the  stellar- man- 
sion under  which  the  child  was  born  :  this  is  used  in  the  marriage  contract,  and  at 
other  ceremonies.  1  give  an  example  from  the  name  of  tl\e  Sttngekritn  pundit  in  the 
Serampore  printing-office :  Krishna  happened  to  be  the  guardian  deity  of  his  friends ; 
and  they  gave  this  boy,  as  his  common  name,  Gopalti,oneofthe  names  ofKrishnn; 

1  Nf  TPr  Ihnt  of  ilt  falher.  3  The  namn  of  the  lodi  arc  bUo  ginn  lo  Iokdj,  Ktrdrrui  pool),  &c.  at, 

Sbree-RHin-pootll,  the  low D  of  RamB  j  Krishnu-Tagsob,  the  garden  of  KrithnQ;  Lfikshmvc'^aftlrB,  (hctea  of 
LDh-hmee.  3  The  fomman  name  for  God.  i  The  great  god.  S  Prfljada,  ptroburc)  Ihisnamo 

inlitoatei  tbat  Rami  ii  pleased  Hiih  (bi)  penon.  e  ChurltDB,  fool.  7  AnBndfi,  joy.  8  Nal'hli, 

lord.,  9  Kant'liii,  beButifHl.  10  The  belnted  of  Viibnoo.  II  Tbc  climbing  plant  LutQu^n. 

13Tbe  lrale^li1;.  13  She  nboie  moutb  ii  Ukt  Iba  nattr  ofllf*.  11  A  female  fiicnd. 
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and  Be  lie  was  born  in  the  laiit  division  of  (he  virgin,  the  Siingskrito  name  for  which 
ends  in  t'h,  hia  stellar  name  became  T'liukooru-claBo. 

Some  parents  give  an  unpleasant  name  to  a  child  nlio  may  be  born  after  repeated 
bereavements,  as  Dookhee,*  Princh-kouree,t  Haranii,j:  Koora,^  &:c.  They  assign  a< 
the  reEiBon  for  this,  that  a»  (he  former  were  such  pleasant  children,  and  had  such 
sweet  names,  they  died  through  the  envy  of  others. ||  If  the  child  live,  they  add  the 
name  of  Ramli  to  one  of  the  above  names,  as  DookheT-Ramri,  &c. 

A  Hindoo  woman  suckles  licr  child,  if  she  have  only  one,  till  it  is  five  or  six  years 
old;  and  it  is  not  itncomnioii  (o  see  such  children  standing  and  drawing  the  mother's 
brciist.*  A  Hindoo  mother  sfildooi  employs  a  wet-nurse;  nor  is  the  child  fed  with 
prepared  food  before  the  expiration  of  six  months.  The  children  of  the  rich  ge- 
nerally go  naked  till  they  arrive  at  their  second  or  third  year,  and  (hose  of  the  poor 
till  they  are  six  or  seven. 

As  Hindoo  women  never  learn  to  read,  they  are  unable  to  teach  their  diildren  their 
first  lessons,  but  a  father  may  frequently  be  seen  teaching  his  child  to  write  the  al- 
phabet when  five  years  old ;  at  which  age  the  male  children  are  commonly  sent  to 
the  villaf;e  school. 

Rich  men  employ  persons  to  teach  their  children,  even  at  five  years  of  age,  how  to 
behave  on  the  approach  of  a  bramhnn,  a  parent,  a  spiritual  guide,  &c.  how  to  sit, 
to  bow,  and  appear  to  advantage,  in  society.  When  a  boy  speaks  of  his  father,  he 
cnlh  him  t'kakoorr?,  lord ;  or  of  his  mother,  he  calls  her  t'hakooranee.    When  he  re- 

•  Sorrowful.  +  Fivf  kouren.  t  The  losl,  ^  That  which  is  Wkpi.  awny  by  force. 

[[  If  aridi  man  sink  intn  povrrly,  snch  ^ayinfri  ai  these  arP  rnmmnn  :  "  Sre  !  boiv  th^rp  men'i  irHhare  !" — 
"  Tie  is  ruined  rnllrcly  l>rc»iise  nihers  could  nnibear  losri^  h'n  happine-ri." — Sume  Hindiioslhiiik,  Ihal  Ihe  goiti 
kear  tbe  prayers  of  tlin^e  who  desire  the  evil  of  albert ;  and  Ihal  pprsons  are  able  lo  iojare  others  by  the  paver 
•r  inraoialions. 

•Uhveryremnrkable,  that  Ihe  Africans  at  itrll  ag  tbe  Hiodonssurkle Iheir children lon|;arierlhFyareBblr 
tn  walk  ;  Ihal  Ihey  enl  only  with  Ihe  richt  hand  :  smoke  onl  of  a  Ihinit  like  the  hooka  ;  at  eiihi  days  old  shaie  th.' 
hrnd  of  a  child,  nnd  give  it  anime,  ,1c.  Their  dances,  like  Ihose  of  ihc  Hindoos,  are  ako  diMiojCuiibed  by  iii- 
di-cent  geilurei. 
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tHrns  from  a  journey,  he  bows  to  his  fatber  and  motber,  am},  taking  the  doBt  from 
their  feet,  rnbs  it  on  his  head.  Considering  tlieir  inferiovit}'  to  Europeans  in  most 
ofthe  affairs  of  polished  life,  the  Hindoos  in  general  deserve  much  .credit  for  their 
polite  address. 

Almost  all  the  larger  villages  in  Bengal  contain  common  schools,  where  a  boy 
learns  his  letters  by  writing  them,  never  by  pronouncing  the  alphabet,  as  in  Kurope ; 
he  Sretwrites  them  on  the  ground;  next  with  an  iron  style,  or  a  reed,  on  a  palm  leaf; 
and  next  on  a  green  plantain  leaf.  Alter  the  simple  letters,  he  writes  the  compounds; 
then  the  names  of  men,  villages,  animals,  &c.  and  then  the  figures.  While  employed 
in  writing  on  leaves,  all  the  scholars  stand  up  twice  a  day,  with  a  monitor  at  thc> 
head,  and  repeat  the  numerical  tables,  ascending  from  a  unit  togiindas,*  fromgondsE 
to  vooreesjt  from  voorees  to  ptmus,^  and  from  pilnus  to  kahanus  ;^  and,  during  school 
hours,  they  write  on  the  palm  leaf  the  strokes  by  which  these  numbers  are  defined. 
They  next  commit  to  memory  an  addition  table,  and  count  from  one  to  a  hundred ; 
and  after  this,  on  green  plantain  leaves,  they  write  easy  sums  in  addition  and 
lubtraction  of  money;  multiplication,  and  then  reduction  of  money,  measures,  &c 
The  Hindoo  measures  are  all  reducible  to  the  weights,  beginning  with  riittees,.|]  and 
ending  with  mantis.*  The  elder  boys,  as  the  last  course  at  these  schools,  learn  to  write 
common  letters,  agreements,  &c.— The  Hindoo  schools  begin  early  in  the  morning, 
and  continue  till  nine  or  ten  -,  after  taking  some  refreshment  at  home,  the  scholars  re- 
turn about  three,  and  continue  till  dark.  The  Bengalee  school- masters  punish  with 
a  cane,  or  a  rod  made  ofthe  branch  of  a  tree;  sometimes  the  truant  is  compelled  to 
sUnd  on  one  leg  holding  up  a  brick  in  each  hand,  or  to  have  his  arms  stretchejl  out. 
taihe  is  completely  tired.  These  school-masters  are  generally  respectable  shoodras, 
though  in  some  instances  bramhims  follow  this  employment.  Their  allowance  is 
very  small  -.  for  the  first  years  education,  about  a  penny  a  month,  and  a  day's  provi- 
sions. When  a  boy  writes  on  the  palm  leaf,  two-pence  a  month  ;  after  this,  as  t;.e 
boy  advances  in  learning,  as  much  as  four-pence  or  eight-pence  a  month  is  given. 

There  are  no  female  schools  among  the  Hindoos ;  every  ray  of  mental  improve- 
•  Four.  -t  Twenty.  J  Eighly.  S  One  Thoasanit  Two  HuDdred  and  Eigbly.  I   *  ,:  ■(!  of 

(he  abcDS  pricaloriui'  *  EiEbl}'  Iba. 
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mept  is  carefully  kept  from  the  sex.*  As  they  are  alwayB  conSaed  to  domestic  dutiCB, 
and  carefully  excluded  from  the  company  of  the  other  sex,  a  Hindoo  sees  no  neuBsity 
for  tlie  education  of  females,  and  the  sha^tras  themselves  declare,  that  a  woman  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  text  of  the  vid& :  all  her  duties  are  comprized  in  plesEinp;  her 
husband,  and  cherishing  her  children.  Agreeably  to  this  state  of  manners,  respect- 
able women  are  never  seen  in  the  public  roade,  streets,  or  places  of  resort.  What 
irould  a  European  say,  ifthefiiir  sex  were  at  once  to  be  excluded  from  public  view — 
and  if,  in  every  public  assembly,  every  private  walk,  every  domestic  circle,  he  was 
to  meet  only  the  fiices  of  men ! 

When  a  child  is  ill,  the  mother,  supposing  that  her  milk  is  the  cause  of  its  sicknestj 
abstains  from  bathing,  eating  sour  food,  fish,  &c.  and  partakes  of  food  only  once  a 
day.  Sometimes,  atler  making  a  vow,  and  promising  some  gift,  if  the  deity  will 
restore  her  child  to  health,  she  abstains  from  cutting  the  child's  hair  until  the  expl> 
ration  of  the  vow;  others  tie  upalock  of  hair,  and  repeat  over  each  hair  in  the  lock 
the  name  of  a  dififereat  deity  i  this  clotted  hair  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  heads 
of  children. 

Though  the  children  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  casts  seldom  play  m  company, 
yet  the  offspringof  casts  which  morenearly  approximate  are  often  seen  in  the  streets, 
playing  together  with  the  utmost  freedom;  and  indeed  if  a  child  at  play  should  have 
food  in  its  hand,  and  the  child  of  another  cast  partake  of  it,  it  is  not  much  noticed. 
Hindoo  children  play  with  earthen  balls,  and  with  the  small  shells  which  pass  for  mo- 
ney. Bigger  boys  amuse  themselves  in  different  hinds  of  inferior  gaming,  as  dLce,t 
throwing  kourees,  &c. ;  in  boyish  imitations  of  idolatrous  ceremonies  ;  in  kites;  leap- 
ing ;  wrestling ;  in  a  play  in  which  two  sides  are  formed,  bounds  fixed,  and  each  side 
endeavours  to  make  incursions  into  the  boundary  of  the  other  without  being  caught ; 
in  hide  and  seek,  and  the  like.  Children  are  seldom  corrected,  and  having  none  of  the 

■  Aa  old  adage  iialnayipreaent  with  Uie  IIlBdaoa.ihalirnwnmanlearu  to  read,  ibe  wiU  brcames  willow* 
~-l  an  iDformed,  howcTer,  tlial  women  learhlbereinalecbililreDof  kayfisl'tabs  and  brembQwln  cnlGsarnin 
paper  and  planlain  leatea,  and  deliaeate  olber  forms  rUIi  paste  on  seals,  wall),  &t.  Maoj  are  lauglit  to  spin 
Uiread,  which  it  perhaps  the  moil  geoeral  remale  eiii)ilo^mei]l  among  ihc  Hrodoos. 

t  \t  the  fall  mnon  in  Aihwinfi  the  Uindooi  sit  np  all  oichi  and  pU?  at  dice,  in  order  to  obtaio  the  favour  »f 
LiliuUmiE,  the  eodden  of  wealll. 
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moral  adrantages  of  th«  diildren  of  chrietian  parents,  they  ripen  fiut  id  iniquity,  and 
anong  the  rest  in  disobedience  to  parents.*  At  a  very  early  age,  they  enter  the  paths 
of  impurity,  in  which  they  meet  with  no  checks  either  from  conscience,  the  Tirtuous 
examples  of  parents,  or  the  state  of  public  morals.— A  bramhnn,  who  appeared  to  res-  . 
pect  ChristiiUiity,  'waa  one. day  reading  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
Bengalee;  and  while  going  over  this  melancholy  description  of  the  sins  of  the  bea- 
then,  he  confessed,  with  a  degree  of  astonishment,  how  remarkably  applicable  it  was 
to'tlke  manners  of  his  own  countrymeD. 


SECTION  II. 

Marriaget, 

THEOodwaho-tattwll,  a  work  on  the  civil  and  canon  law,  mentions  eight  kinds  of 
marriage:  1.  Bramho,  when  the  girl  is  ^ven  to  a  bramhan  without  reward. — 9.  Doi- 

vu,  when  she  is  presented  as  a  gift,  at  the  close  of  a  Eacrifice.— 3.  Arshn,  when  two 
cows  are  received  by  the  girl's  ^tber  in  exchange  for  abride.^-4.  Prtyapatya,  when 
the  girl  is>given  at  the  request  of  a  bramhan. — 5.  Asoora,  when  money  is  received  in 
exchange  for  a  bride. — 6.  GandharvO,  when  a  marriage  takes  place  by  mutual  con- 
Eent.t — 7.  KakshusD,  when  a  bride  is  taken  in  war ;  and  8.  Poishachii,  when  a  girl  is 
taken  away  by  craft. 

A  Hindoo,  except  he  be  grown  up,  as  in  second  marriages,  never  chooses  his  own 

*  Hindoo  yiMilhi  occasionally  IniTe  Ibeir  homM  at  ten,  twelve,  or  roartecn  yeflnnfB|[e,  wilhonllcarcfroM 
Ihcirparenlt,  and  *iiit  diStrent  holy  plac«,  partly  from  a  diipoution  to  wander,  and  partly  Tram  ideas  imbibrd 
In  their  childhood  rrom  hcarinj;  iloriei  relatire  lo  the  tnerii  of  TUiting  boly  placei.  Some  aftf  rwords  send  let- 
ten,  to  acqanint  their  parenlii  that  they  hare  proceeded  to  inch  a  holy  placet  othrn  return  aflera  lapie  nrtome 
montbi,  irhjle  olben  neier  reiaro  j  hat  aFIer  a  yonng  prn«i  bu  left  home  Kithoat  acqualniiof  lili  parents,  thej 
•ftea  conclnde  that  he  h  gone  In  tome  idnlstroui  crrcniDPy,  or  la  bathe  In  GBajta,  or  to  lonie  boly  place. 

f  The  pooranlii  relate,  that  formerly,  nbeo  ■  liing's  daaghter  had  not  been  married  in  childhood  by  ihe  coB< 
tract  of  her  parcnti,  aad  she  wai  grown  np  la  be  old  enoogh  for  marringc,  she  might  wllcit  of  her  ftither  (o  have 
what  is  called  a  ihByfimblirll  weddiog.  In  which  I'hegirl  cboosei  her  own  buband.  To  enable  her  tboi  to  chooie. 
(he  king  make*  a  great  feast,  aad  IniiiesmnltitudeiofkiBg],  and  From  amoi^tihemthegirlchooset  her  husband. 
Ramli,  UrJoonS,  KtiihnB,  HiilB,  and  other*,  are  all  nid  lo  have  been  cboica  by  tbc  princraei  to  whom  Ike} 
wAeaftcrwardi  ■sited. 
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wife.  Tiro  parents  frequently  agree  while  the  children  are  infimte,  to  give  them  in 
marriaje,  but  most  commonly  a  parent  emploj^s  a  man  called  a  ghatuka,  to  seek  a 
suitable  bo;  or  girl  for  his  child.* 

The  son  of  a  shoodru  is  often  married  as  earl;  as  his  fifth  jear;  thesonofabram- 
han,  after  being  invested  with  the  poita,  at  seven,  nine  or  eleven.  Delays  to  a  later 
period  arenotunfrequent:  parents  cannot  always  obtain  a  suitable  match,  or  money 
is  wanting ;  marriages  also  must  be  regulated  by  the  cast,  and  by  complicated  cua* 
toms.  Amongst  the  middling  ranks,  five  hundred  roopees  are  often  expended,  and 
amongst  the  rich  many  thousands,  at  the  marriage  of  a  son. 

One  of  the  Hindoo  shastros  gives  the  following  directions  respecting  thequali* 
ties  of  a  wife: — "She  who  is  not  descended  from  his  paternal  or  maternal  ancestorB 
within  the  sixth  degree,  16  eligible  by  a  twice-born  man  foe  nuptials.  In  connecting 
himself  with  a  wife,  let  him  studiously  avoid  the  (bllowing  families,  be  they  ever  so 
great,  or  ever  so  rich  in  kine.  goats,  sheep,  gold  and  grain :  the  femily  which  has  omit* 
ted  prescribed  acts  of  religion ;  that  which  has  produced  no  male  children ;  that,  in 
which  the  vedu  has  not  been  read;  that,  wbtch  has  thick  hair  on  the  body;  and  those, 

which  have  been  subject  to [here  a  number  of  diseases  are  mentionedt]    Let  a 

person  choose  for  his  wife  a  girl,  whpse  form  has  no  defect;  who  has  an  agreeable 
name ;  who  walks  gracefully  like  a  young  elephant ;  whose  hair  and  teeth  are  mo- 
derate respectively  in  quantity  and  in  size;  whose  body  has  exquisite  softness." 

The  following  account  of  the  person  of  Sharuda,  the  daughter  of  Brumha,  trans- 
lated from  the  Shivn  pooranfi,  may  serve  as  a  just  description  of  a  perfect  Hindoo 
beauty:  This  girl  was  ofa  yellow  colour;  bad  a  nose  like  the  flower  of  the  sesamum; 
her  legs  were  taper  like  the  plantain  tree ;  her  eyes  large  like  the  principal  leaf  of  the 
lotus ;  her  eye-brows  extended  to  her  ears ;  her  lips  were  red  like  the  young  leaves 
ofthe  mango  tree ;  her  face  was  like  the  full  moon ;  her  voice  like  the  sound  of  the 
cuckow;   her  arms  reached  to  her  knees;  her  throat  was  like  that  of  a  pigeon;  her 

*  "  He  eipnimli,  or  canlract  before  marriage,"  among  (lie  Komans,  m^s,  Kennell, "  wia  perrormed  by  on 
«D|a(emeDl  «r  tiit  rrieod*  «■  twtb  lidM." 
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loins  narrow  like  those  of  a  lion ;  ber  hair  hung  in  curls  dovn  to  her  feet ;  her  teeth 
were  like  the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate ;  and  her  gait  like  that  of  a  drunken  elepbaot 
or  a  goose. 

Each  cast  has  its  own  order  of  gbotokoB,  which  profession  may  be  embraced  by  any 
person  qualified  bj  cast  and  a  knowledge  of  the  gbutuku  shastriJB.  Thej  Eomelines 
propose  matches  to  parents  before  the  parents  themselves  have  begun  to  think  of  the 
marriage  of  their  child.  Man;  of  these  men  are  notorious  fiatteiers  and  liar?,*  and, 
in  making  matrimonial  alliances,  endeavour  to  impose  in  the  grosseet  manner  upon 
the  paients  on  both  sides.  If  the  qualities  of  a  girl  are  to  be  commended,  the  ghu- 
ti.ku  declares,  that  she  is  besutilul  as  the  full  moon,  is  a  fine  figure,  of  sweet  speech, 
has  excellent  hair,  walks  gracefully,  can  cook  and  fetch  water,  &g.  After  the  re- 
port of  the  ghutokn,  s  relation  on  each  side  is  deputed  to  see  the  cbildren,+  and  if 
every  thing  respecting  cast,  person,  &c.  be  agreeable,  a  written  agreement  is  made  be* 
tween  the  two  fathers :  and  in  this  way,  persons  are  united  in  wedlock  with  as  much 
indifference  as  cattle  are  yoked  together ;  malri  mony  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  traffic, 
ard  children  are  disposed  of  according  to  the  pride  of  parents,  without  the  parties, 
who  are  to  live  together  till  death,  having  either  choice  or  ccrcern  in  (he  business. 

These  very  early  marriagesare  the  sources  ofthe  most  enormous  evils  :  these  pairs, 
brought  togetLer  withcut  previous  attachment,  or  even  their  own  consent,  are  sel- 
dom happy.  This  leads  men  into  unlawful  connections,  so  common  in  Bengal,  that 
three  parts  of  the  married  population,  I  am  informed,  keep  concubines.    Many  never 

*  S«Bie  jttiBlCfclisarcncteiDp^Dyrd  in  niakicg  mnTrlii^e  scrccBifolii  but,  aflrrMndjiiijt  Ibe  booki  beloDginE 
lo  their  prorruioD,  tbiy  inbiiilonihcgirtircreiTrd  ■  I  weddings,  and  qnarlrr  IbciCKlTCi  on  Iboce  koolEiDfti  airf 
ikrotriyGi  wbo  are  ricb  iccn.  Wlian  a  gLii:ikS  v]Bl:iiDch  aknoie^at  arihrolrijG,  he  nhcanna  ndBbrTiif 
boDDDrable  qnnliiice  nMib  beaicribesio  iheEDccitaiaoFblihoat)  bat  iribitprnoi  benol  dlipoiediobe  liber- 
al iDKBidiblm,  h.  cndfEvonn  lobriugfonTardBlllheTlolEtioaiof  ibcTnletar  Ibe  cait  into  i*hicbheorhliaa> 
ceiton  iraj  have  .Elieai  aad  Kc.ct'ices  Ibis  diE^ppoialcd  ghCIf  kb  cDdraTODri  to  inrglTe  tbe  penon  Indiifrace 
•DOi^hitfriendi,  ar  in  tbe  pretence  of  lireeanenbliei  of  brambioi.  Id  alBoUall  (knilieiUMTearc  ftiolu  ret- 
peclingttae  catl,  nblcb  arc  well  knowa  tBUitKsblitiklli,BDditbicb  tbej  know  bow  loaiesimnBaaf  extofl- 
iog  money.     .  ^ 

*  Aawog  Ibe  TllDgthBJGi,  tbote  fanilies  nhicb  hm inak  lowtsl  is boaonr, meet « iih  fteal dtliiculliei in Knd. 
foitfirU  for  tbeir  loas,  and  11  i>  a«I  flBCcmniou  for  iheghBttkEa  (o  impoie  tbecbild  ofa  ihiiedrC  opoN  incba 
liugtbSja  «t  the  daofhier  of  &  bi.-mhla. 
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Tisitj  nor  take  their  wives  from  the  home  of  the  fother-io-lBW,  but  tfae^  remain  there 
aburdenanda  disgrace  to  their  parents ;  or,  thejabandonthe  paternal  roof  at  thecall 
of  some  paramour.  Early  marriages  also  give  rise  to  another  dreadful  evil .-  almost  all 
these  girls  after  marriag^e  remain  at  home^  one,  two,  or  three  years;  and  during  this  time 
numbers  are  left  widows,  without  having  enjoyed  the  company  of  their  husbands  a 
single  day :  these  young  widows,  being  forbidden  to  marry,  almost  without  excepti- 
on, become  prostitutes.  To  these  miserable  victims  of  a  barbarous  custom  are  to  be 
added,  all  the  daughters  of  the  kooleenns,  who  never  leave  the  house  of  the  fiither, 
eiUier  during  the  life,  or  after  the  death  of  their  Kusbands,  and  who  invariably  live 
an  abandoned  life.  The  consequences  resulting  from  this  state  of  things,  are,  univer- 
sal whoredom,  and  the  perpetration  of  unnatural  crimes  to  a  most  shocking  extent. 

Some  days  or  weeks  before  a  wedding  takes  place,  a  second  written  agreement  \9 
made  between  the  two  fetheri,  engaging  that  the  marriage  shall  take  place  oB  such 
a  day.  This  is  accompanied  sometimes  with  the  promise  of  a  present  for  the  daugh- 
ter, which  may  amount  to  ten,  fifty,  or  more  roopees.  On  signing  this  agreement,  a 
dinner  IB  given,  in  general  by  the  girl's  father ;  and  gifts  are  presented  to  the  bram- 
hiins  present,  as  well  as  to  the  ghotoko,  according  to  the  previous  agreement,  per- 
haps five,  six,  eight  or  ten  roopees.  Where  a  present  is  made  to  the  &ther  of  the 
girl,  which  is  very  common  at  present,  the  cast  of  the  boy  is  not  very  respectable : 
in  the  most  reputable  marriages,  the  father  not  only  gives  his  daughter  without  re- 
ward, but  bears  the  expences  of  the  wedding,  and  presents  ornaments,  goods,  eattlc, 
and  money  to  the  bridegroom. 

Three  or  four  days  before  the  marriage,  the  bodies  of  they  oung  couple  are  anoint- 
ed with  turmerick,  and  the  boy,  day  and  night,  till  the  wedding,  holds  in  his  hand  the 
scisaars  with  which  the  natives  cut  the  betle  nut,  and  the  girl  holds  in  her  hand  the 
iron  box  which  contains  the  black  colour  with  which  they  daub  their  eyelids.  The 
fiither  of  the  boy  entertains  all  his  relations,  and  others ;  to  relations  giving  a  cook* 
ed  dinner,  to  others  sweetmeats,  &c.  and  the  fiither  ofthe  girl  gives  a  similar  enter- 
tainment to  all  his  relations.  After  this,  the  rich  relations  feast  the  bridegroom  and 
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ftmily,  and  add  preeents  of  doth,  &%.     On  the  daj  before  the  anrringe,  the  pRrent* 
on  each  side  aend  presents  of  sweetmeats  amongst  their  frieads. 

During  the  night  preceding  the  wedding,  the  most  hidecns  noises  are  made  at  the 
houses  of  the  two  parents,  with  instruments  whose  noise  resembles  that  of  a  kettle 
drum>  In  the  beginning  of  the  night,  the  women  leare  four  pots  containing  lamps 
at  each  of  the  two  houses,  expressing  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  of  the  bride  and 
bridegrooffl.  Thejr  also  place  at  each  house,  two  balls  of  rice  flour  in  the  fom  of 
sugar  loaves,  which  the;  call  Shrle  ;*  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  night,  they  eat 
with  the  girl  and  boy.      These  costoms  are  accompanied  with  much  hilarity. 

Early  in  the  moroJng,  the  women  and  female  neighbours  again  assemble,  and  tak* 
ing  with  them  a  pan  of  water,  the  pots  which  contain  the  oil-lights,  the  balls  of  rice 
fiour,  and  some  betle-nut,  go  round  to  the  nejigbbours,  and  give  to  each  a  morsel  of 
Uie  betle-out.  On  retumiog  home,  in  some  towns,  they  place  the  boy  and  girl,  at 
difierenthousosjona  bamboo  door,  when  the  mother,  as  an  expression  ofherjoy  and 
good-will,  lights  some  straw  from  the  thatch,  and  turns  it  round  the  right  foot  of  the 
boy,  or  girl,  three  several  times ;  after  which  the  persons  present  lift  up  the  door, 
withthegirlor  boy  placed  on  it,  three,  five,  or  seven  times!  the  womeo  then,  taking 
some  thread,  and  stretdiing  it,  walk  round  them  lour  time3,<and  then  tie  this  thread, 
with  some  blades  of  doorvu  grass,  round  the  right  arm  of  the  boy,  and  the  left  arm 
oftfae  girl.  They  prepare  also  a  kind  of  ointment  with  oil  and  spices  fried  together, 
and  rub  it  on  the  head  and  all  over  the  bodies  of  the  young  couple.  All  these  ac- 
tions have  no  other  meaning,  than  that  they  are  tokens  of  Joy.  In  the  forenoon,  at 
both  houses,  to  secnre  the  happiness  of  the  boy  and  girl,  they  present  ofierings  to  de< 
ceased  ancestors.  The  bridegroom,  as  a  mark  of  affection,  sends  to  the  bride  a  pre- 
sent offish,  betle,  sweetmeats,  plantains,  sour  milk,  and  doth  :  in  some  cases,  the 
bride  makes  a  simibr  present  to  the  brid^room.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
the  heads  of  the  young  couple  are  shaved ;  and  while  the  bridegroom  stands  upon  a 
■tone  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  small  arti6cial  peol  of  water,  rouod  which  trees  are 
planted,  and  lamps  placed,  the  wicks  of  which  are  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  thorn  ap- 

•  Oncof  IhcDftiBMof  Lukihmec,  Ibcgoddenof  proii^trii.". 
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pie  plaDt,  the  women  brin^  the  pot  containing  the  lamp^  the  ball  or  pante  called 
ShrSe,  and  a  number  of  other  precious  things,  and  going  up  one  by  one  to  the  bride- 
groom, with  these  things  touch  his  forehead.  If  the  person  has  the  means,  the  rest 
of  the  lime  till  night  is  occupied  in  fengting  relations,  bramhfins,  neighbonrs,  &c.  The 
bride,  bridegroom,,  and  the  person  who  gives  the  bride  in  marriage,  all  fast  till  the 
wedding  is  over. 

In  the  marriages  of  the  rich,  great  preparations  of  music,  fireworks,  illnminations, 
Sec,  are  made,  and  vast  multitudes  are  invited  to  the  wedding.  Some  persons  spend 
more  than  100,000  roopees  in  the  marriage  of  a  son  or  a  daughter.  At  a  fortunate 
hour  in  the  night,  th'e  bridegroom,  dressed  in  silk,  and  wearing  many  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  a  gilt  crown  upon  his  head,  prepares 
to  go  to  the  house  of  the  bride  :  he  isseated  inagilt  palanqueen,  orin  a  tuktunama. 
If  in  the  latter,  there  is  room  for  four  servants  to  stand  at  the  four  corners,  in  the 
inside,  to  fan  him,  or  rather  to  ^rave  over  him  a  brush,  made  of  the  tail  of  the  cow 
of  Tartarj.  The  procession  at  a  magnificent  wedding  is  very  long :  before  the 
bridegroom's  pslanqueen,  the  servants  of  the  father  walk,  carrying  silver  staves ; 
open  carriages  proceed  slowly,  containing  dancing  women  and  singers;  a  flag  is  also 
carried,  and  a  metal  instrument  like  a  dish  is  placed  on  an  elephant,  and  beat  at  in- 
tervals. The  streets  are  illuminated  by  the  flambeaux  and  lights  which  the  at- 
tendants carry  in  their  hands;  and  fireworks,  placed  on  both  sides  the  streets,  ars 
discharged  as  the  procession  moves  along.  Horses,  camels,  and  elephants,  richly 
caparisoned,  are  placed  in  convenient  situations  in  the  procession,  and  musicianf, 
playing  on  various  instruments,  are  placed  before  and  behind  the  bridegroom.  Late- 
ly many  of  the  rich  natives  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  English  music  at  theit 
weddings.  At  intervals  guns  are  fired.  All  things  for  the  procession  beinfr  pre-i 
pared  before-hand,  the  whole  waits  for  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.  At  a  marri- 
age, the  procession  of  which  1  saw  some  years  ago,  the  bridegroom  came  from  a 
distance,  and  the  bride  lived  in  Serampore;  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  was  to 
comeby  water.  Afler  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at  length,.near  midnight,  it  was 
announced,  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture, "  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh ; 
go  ye  out  to  meet  him."— — AH  the  personB  employed,  now  lighted  their  lamps, 
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and  ran  vitb  tbem  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their  stations  in  the  proc«BStoD;  some  of 
them  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek 
them,  and  the  cavalcade,  something  like  the  above,  moved  forward  to  the  house  of 
the  bride,  at  which  place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated 
area,  before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of  friends, 
dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The  bridegroom  was  carried 
in  the  arm's  of  a  iriend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company, 
irherehesat  a  short  time,  and  then  went  into  the  house*— the  door  of  which  was 
immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  sepoys. — 1  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door- 
keepers, but  in  vain.  Never  was  I  so  struck  with  our  Lord's  beautiful  parable  ai 
at  this  moment :  "  And  the  door  was  shut !" — I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  pre- 
sent while  the  marriage  formulas  were  repeated,  but  was  obliged  to  depart  in  dia* 
appointment. 

Prom  lime  immemorial,  the  Hindoo  young  men  have  conndered  a  wedding  pro* 
cession,  as  it  passes  through  the  villages  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  as  fair  game : — 
groups  of  wicked  boys  and  young  men,  therefore,  attack  the  wedding  company  in  alt 
those  ways  by  which  they  can  most  annoy  them,  and  in  which  they  are  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Serious  disputes,  attended  with  (he  loss  of 
lives,  have  sometimes  occurred  amidst  this  rough  and  dangerous  mirth. 

After  entering  the  house,  the  bridegroom  is  led  to  the  place  where  the  marriage 
rites  are  to  be  performed,  and  where  the  father-in-law,  taking  off  the  old  garments 
and  poita  of  the  boy,  arrays  him  in  new  clothes,  and  takes  him  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, where  they  make  him  stand  on  a  stool  placed  on  the  cow's  head  and  certain 
other  things  buried  in  the  earth,  adding  a  number  of  female  superstitious  practises, 
lo  induce  the  bridegroom  to  behave  well  to  the  bride.  They  next  bring  the  bride  on. 
a  stool  covered  with  the  bridegroom's  old  garments,  and  carry  the  girl  round  the  bride- 
groom seven  times  ;  they  then  permit  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fairly  to  look  at  onch 
other  for  the  first  time.  The  happy  pair  are  then  brought  to  the  former  place,  and 

*  In  maji;  iastancc],  ibe  nurrtagc  ril«s  arc  pf rfDrmed  in  ihiiBr«a,  berorc  all  llie  conpan;,  and  Ibit  ii  pro- 
prri  hut  an  affectation  of  modntv  and  family  priilc  nolunfrciiucDlly  leadi  tlic  father. in- law  tolfaerHolalion 
•r  bavin;  the  ccremODies  performed  Id  Ibe  hoiue. 
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made  to  sit  near  each  other,  when  the'  father-in-law  piits  into  the  hands  of  the  bride- 
groom  fourteen  blades  of  koosha  grass,  tied  in  two  separate  parts,  which  t|ie  boy  ties 
under  his  feet.  The  father-in-law  now  pours  some' vater  into  the  right  band  of  the 
brid^room,  and  while  the  latter  holds  it  there,  the  former  reads  an  incantation,  at 
the  dose  of  which  the  bridegroom  lets  it  &11  on  his  feet ;  rice,  flowers  and  doorva  grass 
are  next  given,  which  he  lays  on  his  head ;  water  is  presented  as  at  first  with  a  prayer; 
and  then  sour  milk ;  then  again  water.  The  ofBciating  bramhon  now  directs  the  boy 
to  put  bis  hand  on  a  pan  of  water,  and  places  the  hand  of  the  bride  on  that  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  ties  them  together  with  a  garland  of  fiowersj  when  tlie  &ther>in> 
law  says,  *'  Of  the  family  of  Kasbyflpn,  the  great  grand-daughter  of  Bhoirnvn,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Kamo-Huree,  the  daughter  of  RamD-eoondaru,  Kshfima,  wearing 
such  and  such  clothes  and  jewels,  I,  T'hakoorii-dasn,  give  to  thee,  UbhSyu-chnronn, 
of  the  family  of  SandilyO,  the  great-grandson  of  SdondarQ-dasa,  the  grandson  of 
Kaoaee,  the  son  of  Bhaju-Horee."  The  bridegroom  says,  "  1  have  received  her." 
The  father-in-law  then  makes  a  present,  "  for  good  luck,"  and  adds  to  it  houshold 
utensils,  &c.  according  (o  his  ability;  and  then  takes  off  the  garland  of  flowers  with 
which  the  hands  of  the  married  pair  were  bound,  repeating  the  gayiitrSS.  A  doth  ia 
now  drawn  over  the  heads  of  the  couple,  while  they  again  look  at  each  other;  and 
this  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  here  closes,  after  the  boy  and  the  girl  have  been 
directed  to  bow  to  the  shalagramn  and  to  the  company,  that  they  may  receive  the 
blessing  of  the  gods  and  of  the  bramhuns.  A  bramhnn,  or  a  female  whose  bus* 

band  and  son  are  living,  then  laatens  the  bride  and  bridegroom  together  by  their  gar^ ' 
ments  with  the  above  piece  of  cloth,  as  a  token  of  their  union;  and  they  are  thus  led 
back  into  the  midst  of  the  family. 

During  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  selections  from  the  Misbra,  a  work  on  the  dif^ 
■  ferent  orders  of  Hindoos,  are  rehearsed  by  the  ghutokos,  amidst  the  assembly,  and 
when  the  marriage  ceremony  is  conduded,  the  fether-in-Iaw,  or  some  one  in  bis 
stead,  proceeds  to  the  assembly,  and  says,  "These  friends  have  fkvonred.  us  with  their 
presence,  let  us  pay  them  the  honours  due  to  their  rank."  As  on  these  occasions  it  is 
an  invariable  custom,  to  mark  the  forehead  of  the  guests  with  the  powder  of  sandal- 
wood|  this  person  now  asks  in  the  assembly,  "  Who  shall  first  receive  the  suidal- 
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wood  1"  To  which  a  gfafitikfi  replies,  *  Except  UbhD]i!i*chnrDna,  who  shall  receiT* 
the  Bandal-wood  ?*— Another  asks,  « Why  ahoald  he  receive  it  ?'— The  ghntokfi  then 
Miameratesa'BuinberorqualificatioBa  which  this  person  possesses ;  as,  that  all  ranks 
of  kooleenuB,  and  shrotrijos,  '  stand  in  his  door  ;'*  that  he  is  generous,  hospitablei 
liberal  in  showing  respect ;  that,  in  tact,  he  is  a  secmd  Yoodhist'hira.  Mot  unfre- 
queatlj  uother  gbotoko,  amidst  fierce  dispates,  proposes  some  other  candidate,  enn- 
merating  a  number  of  qualifications :  the  man  who  is  most  liberal  to  these  men,  how* 
ever,  always  obtuns  the  hoaour.  In  some  cases,  no  person  is  found  in  whom  the 
assembly  can  agree,  and  it  is  at  length  proposed,  that  it  shall  be  conferred  without 
prefisrence,  by  commeacieg  at  either  end  of  the  room ;  should  this  be  overruled,  the  ' 
only  remedy  left  is,  to  select  some  diJld,  and  give  it  the  honour  of  being  first  mark- 
ed with  the  sandal  powder.  When  a  proper  person,  however,  can  be  found,  and  all 
are  a^^eed  in  bia,  a  bnuahun  takes  the  sandal-wood,  on  a  brass  or  silver  plate,  and 
goes  up  io  the  peraoB  for  whom  it  is  decreed,  aod  again  asks  the  aseemUy,  <  Shall 
I  apply  the  sandal- wood?*  A  number  of  voices  at  once  reply  in  the  affirmative,  wheD 
the  bramhon  rubs  some  sandal-wood  on  his  forehead,  and  places  a  garland  of  flow- 
era  round  hit  neck.  Several  persons  then  join  in  conferring  the  same  hononrs  on 
aJl  the  oompaDy ;  presents  of  betel-nut,  or  pauD,  are  added. 

This  being  concluded,  the  &ther-in  Jaw  invitee  the  company  to  a  supper,  promis' 
ing  that  the  delay  shall  not  be  great.  Not  unfrequently,  before  they  sit  down  to 
the  entertainment,  quarrels  arise ;  perhaps  a  number  ef  persons  maliciously  unite,  to 
bring disheaour  upon  the  &mily  of  the  bride,  and  either  throw  the  food  away,  or  re- 
fitee  to  partake  of  it.  The  guests  consider  themselves  as  conferring  the  obligation^ 
and  therefore,  unless  the  food  be  excellent,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  utter  the  loudest 
eon^bints.  Several  hours  are  sometimes  spent  in  composing  these  differuices,  and 
in  persuading  the  guests  to  sitdown-quietly  to  the  r^iast.  Some  are  so  malicious 
as  to  out  with  sdssars  the  garments  of  the  guestS}  while  sitting  in  a  crowded  loanii^r 
in  the  aeeenbly. 

The  girl's  fother  having  entertained  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  bridegroom^ 

•  Tb&tii,  aieiiDqtlihcil  bjbin. 
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presents  money  to  the  gbptaka,  tbe  officiating  bramhiin,  the  bramhuns,  and  relationg, 
according  to  his  ability.  The  bride^oom  remains  all  night  at  tbe  bouse  of  his 
father-in-law,  but  while  there  he  is  forbidden  to  eat  any  food  except  that  which  he 
has  brought  with  bim. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  women  of  the  house  and  neighbourhood  carry  small 
presents  of  money  to  tbe  bridegroom.  About  tbe  aame  hour,  five  women  take  up 
tbe  mat  upon  which  the  married  couple  have  slept,  for  which  service  they  receive  a 
trifling  present ;  after  ibis,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  having  anointed  their  bodies 
with  turmerick,  bathe  in  the  small  pool  mentioned  before ;  and  after  tbe  guests  have 
taken  some  refreshment,  the  bridegroom  takes  home  his  bride.  The  girl's  palan- 
queen  is  closely  covered,  so  that  she  cannot  be  seen  ;  Bengalee  women  never  ride 
in  an  open  palanqueen.  Tbe  procession  consists  merely  of  the  remnant  of  the  first 
shew;  the  only  novelty  is  a  quantity  of  artificial  flowers  fastened  on  stickn,  and 
carried  before  tbe  bridegroom.  On  their  arrival,  in  the  place  where  (he  ofieringa 
were  presented  to  the  manes  on  the  day  of  marriage,  the  boy's  mother  takes  up  tbe 
pots,  and  the  ball  of  rice  called  Shree,  and  with  them  touches  the  foreheads  of  the 
married  pair;  after  which  she  takes  some  betel  in  her  hand,  and,  beginning  at  the 
ancle,  slowly  raises  her  hand  till  it  arrive  opposite  her  son's  head,  making  an  awk- 
ward noise  by  the  shaking  of  her  tongue,  in  which  she  is  joined  by  all  tbe  women 
present.  She  repeats  this  to  the  bride;  and  abo  places  a  fish  in  the  folds  of  the 
bride's  garments,  and  some  sweetmeats  in  the  mouths  of  the  bridal  pair  ;  she  then 
pours  some  milk  mixed  with  red  lead  on  the  feet,  and  places  a  measure  of  corn  on 
tbe  head,  of  the  bride,  under  which  the  bridegroom  puts  his  left  hand;  and  in  this 
manner  they  proceed  into  tbe  house,  the  bridegroom  with  his  right  hand  scattering 
the  com  as  they  go<  The  burnt-sacrifice  is  next  offered  by  tbe  bridegroom,  amidst 
the  repetition  of  many  formulas  by  the  officiating  bramhun  :*  among  tbe  rest,  the 
Jbridegroom  pours  clarified  butter  on  the  fire,  and  rubs  a  little  on  the  forehead  of  the 
bride,  saying  "  by  this  burnt-offering  I  promise,  that  whatever  feult  you  may  com- 
mit with  any  of  your  members  [he  mentions  each]  1  forgive  them."  They  next  take 

•  Pliay  layi,  ihat  ihe  mnsi  talpmn  pari  onhe  marriai;*  ceremooy  wu,  nhcn  the  maUirnDDialTilM  were  per- 
rainicd  irllh  wlcma  iMriAcei  sdiI  offetingi  of  blral  c«ket. . 
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up  parched  rice,  and  the  leaves  of  the  BhQmee  tree,  aod  bold  them  in  their  bands, 
those  of  the  bridegroom  supporting  the  hands  of  the  bride,  when  the  latter  says,  ■  I 
am  come  from  the  fatnilj'  of  my  &ther  into  your  family,'  and  now  my  life  and  atl  I 
have  are  yours :'  after  which,  the  bridegroom  repeats  the  praise  ofthe  regent  offire, 
calling  him  to  be  witness,  and,  after  walking  round  the  altar  seven  tinjes,  pours  the 
rice  on  the  fire.  Taking  up  clari6ed  butter,  the  bridegroom,  after  saying  to  the  bride, 
'Your  heart  is  in  mine,  and  my  heart  is  in  yours,  and  both  are  one;  your  word  h 
in  mine,  and  my  word  is  in  yours,  and  both  are  one,'  pours  the  clarified  butter  on 
the  fire.  He  next  draws  the  veil  over  her  &ce,  while  he  adorns  her  forehead  with 
red  lead.  At  the  close,  be  inlreats  the  blessing  of  the  company  on  the  bride,  adding 
a  prayer  to  the  regent  offire,  that  he  would  destroy  all  mistakes  that  may  have  at- 
tended this  service.  Different  diversions  now  tbke  place,  and  the  remainder  ofthe 
day  is  spent  in  feaRting,  and  in  dismissing  distant  relations  with  presents.  Ifa  friend 
on  this  day  should  not  eat  of  (he  food  which  is  considered  as  having  been  cooked 
by  the  bride,  it  is  regarded  as  a  great  dishonour,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  bis 
eating  there  at  tfae  next  public  feast.  On  this  night  the  married  pair  do  not  remain 
together.  The  girl's  father  sends  garment?,  sweetmeats,  fruits,  &c.  for  (hem  both, 
and  the  next  day  he  goes  himself,  and  sees  the  married  pair  put  to  sleep  on  ao  or- 
namented bed  of  flowers. 

On  the  fourth  or  fiOh  day,  the  father  ofthe  girl  takes  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
to  bis  house,  where  they  remain  about  ten  days.  On  the  fifth,  seventh  or  ninth 

day,  the  women  take  off  the  thread  (hat  was  tied  on  the  armsof  the  young  couple  on 
the  day  of  marriage ;  after  which,  the  officiating  brarnhnn,  in  their  names,  worships 
the  sun :  the  father-  in-law  presents  changes  of  raiment  (o  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  at  the  close  entertains  the  guests.  After  ten  days,  the  boy  returns  to  the  house 
of  his  bther,  and  the  girl  remains  with  her  mother. 

At  respectable  weddings,  four  or  five  thousand  roopees  are  expended,  but  the 
greatest  expence  is  incurred  in  the  fire-works,  and  other  accompaniments  of  the  pro- 
cession :  should  four  or  five  hundred  persons  sit  down  to  the  entertainment,  their 
food  will  not  cost  so  much  as  eight-pence  a  head.  Many  guests  who  do  not  partake 
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of  the  entertainineat  recei  v«  presents  of  money,  garffleab,  bnsa  snd  otber  hottabeU 
uteoails. 


About  forty-five  years  ago,  Jfiya-Narayona,  a  bramlion  of  Khidar-pooro,  dtiar  Cal- 
cutta, expended  40,000  roopees  in  the  wedding  of  hia  nephew,  and  entertained  fire  or 
■iz  thousand  guests. — Soon  after  this,  Horee-Krishno-raya,  a  peer-alee  bramhon,  ex- 
pended more  than  a  lack  of  roopees  in  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  soA,  entertaining  the 
nowab,  and  most  of  the  rajaa  of  Bengal. — About  thirty  years  since,  raja  Raj-Krishno, 
of  OUcutta,  a  kayost'ba,  expended  80  or  90,000  roopees  in  his  son's  marriage. 

At  the  end  of  ayear,  the  bridegroom  takes  home  his  wifb;  or,  if  she  be  very  young, 
ahe  remains  at  her  Other's  (visits  excepted)  till  the  proper  time  for  their  ultimate 
union,  when  her  husband  proceeds  to  the  house  ofhis&ther-in-law,  if  a  poor  nun, 
on  foot,  and  ifrich,  in  a  palanqueen,  with  a  few  iriends.  When  the  married  pair  re- 
torn  to  the  house  of  the  boy's  bther,  most  of  those  ceremonies  are  repeated  which 
took  place  there  on  the  day  after  marriage.  A  Hindoo,  on  his  marriage,  does  not 
become  a  house- keeper, as  in  England,  but  continues  to  live  with  his  fkther;  and  in 
this  way,  if  they  can  agree,  many  generations  live  together.  At  present,  however, 
aeparatioos  into  distinct  &milie8  are  becoming  more  and  more  conHnon. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  marriage,  certain  foolish  cnetoms  are  practised  by  the 
/eatalee :  the  girl  also  abatains  from  eating  the  common  rice,  fish.  Sec.  and  on  the  fifth, 
seventh,  or  ninth  day,  the  worship  of  Shuaht'liK,  Marhund^yn,  GMn^bo,  end  the  nine 
planets,  is  performed,  the  officiating  bramhan  reading,  and  the  bridegroom  repeatmg 
the  service  after  him.  To  this  succeeds  the  worship  of  the  sun,  in  which  the  officiat- 
ing bramhan,  joining  the  open  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  repeats  certain  for- 
mulas from  one  of  the  smritees.  After  these  services,  the  bridegroom  feeds  the  bride 
with  sugar,  clarified  butter,  honey,  and  the  urine  end  dung  of  a  calf,  mixed  together; 
and  folds  up  plantains,  nutmegs,  dec.  in  the  garment  of  the  bride,  and  as  they  enter 
-  the  house,  the  bridegroom  causes  a  ring  to  alide  between  the  bride's  garment  and  her 
wtiit.*  The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  eat  ffarmenty  together. 
*  JUmBs  the  S«nui,tlteiiiu  lent «  ring  u  a  pledge  ts  the  woDUi 
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The  Hindoos  in  general  carry  their  attachment  to  children,  especially  to  sons,  to 
the  greatest  excess.  They  are  amazed  at  the  apparent  want  of  affection  in  Euro- 
peans,  irtao  leave  their  parents,  and  traverse  foreign  countries,  Home  of  them  without 
the  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again.  If  a  man  should  not  have  children,  his  fiither 
or  elder  brother  seeks  for  him  a  second  wife  ;*  few  take  this  trouble  on  themselves. 
The  husband  directs  -which  wife  shall  have  the  chief  rule,  though,  according  to  the 
shastrti,  this  honour  belongs  to  the  wife  he  first  married.  Multitudes  of  instances 
occur)  in  which  a  plurality  of  wives  is  the  source  of  perpetual  disputes  and  misery; 
indeed  the  Hindoos  confess,  that  scarcely  any  instances  are  to  be  found  of  the  continn* 
BQce  of  domestic  happiness  where  more  than  tme  wife  lives  in  the  same  house.  A  per- 
son of  soqie  respectability  deplored  to  the  author,  in  the  most  pitiable  manner,  his 
miserable  c<Hidition  on  account  of  having  been  driven  by  his  fether  into  a  state  of 
polygamy.  He  was  obliged  to  have  two  cook-rooms,  separate  apartments,  and  was 
compelled  to  dine  with  his  two  wives  alternately  with  the  utmost  regulanly ;  the  chil- 
dren ofthediferentwives  were  continually  qoareUing;  andthuB,  through  the  jea- 
lousies, and  the  innumerable  vexations  and  collisions  inseparable  from  polygamy,  be 
was  almost  driven  to  desperation. — On  farther  enquiry  into  this  matter,  I  found,  that 
polygamy  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  domestic  afflictions  among  the 
Hindoos.  Kovee-kunkuno,  in  his  Chondee,  a  Bengalee  poem,  has  deplored  his  own 
case  in  having  two  wives ;  and  it  has  become  a  proverb,  that  one  wife  would  rather 
accompany  hef  husband  to  the  gloomy  regions  of  Yuma,  than  see  him  sit  with  the 
other.  In  short,  the  whole  country  is  full  ofthe  most  dbgvcefbl  prooft,  that  poly- 
gamy is  an  unnatural  and  miserable  state. — Thus  Divine  Providence  seems  evident- 
ly to  have  marked  polygamy  as  a  state  contrary  to  moral  order;  in  which  order  we 
see,  that  innocent  enjoyments  are  always  connected  with  traoqnillity,  and  vicions  ones 
ever  followed  with  pain  and  disorder. See  the  kiitay  cfAbnAam,  Gen.  xxi.  ^. 

He  who  has  lost  his  wife  by  death,  generally  marries  another  as  soon  as  he  is  pu- 
rified, that  is,  in  eleven  days,  ifabramhan,  and  in  a  month,  ifa  shoSdrtl.t  Some  wait 

■  Tbe  Bindoai  mj,  •  bud  oacht  to  widt  lill  hii  wife  ii  more  tliaii  li* enly  before  he  marrki  m  Hcoid. 

■fTbewlfeafoneDriheBiithor'iKTTantioocepraenieilAcaiiiplBiDiBgaiiulherfaaibBnS,  IhBlhe neither mBta- 
Ula  nor  liied  withbcr:  wben  'he  mao  wuaihed  the  reaion  of  fbii  crnel  bebaTiour.he  aBldiWlllioBtdianie,  "Ok 
Ssbib,  ibe  «» >o  ikk  Hne  time  ego,  Uwl  I  did  cot  expect  her  to  live )  I  therefore  mmtTied  uolhcr  1'^ 
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longer,  anda  few<lo  not  marrj  again.  A  Hindoo  may  nukrrj  a  second  time,  s  third,* 
and  8o  on,  till  he  is  Qfty  years  old ;  but,  according  to  the  shostrD,  not  when  he  is  ad- 
vanced beyond  this  age ;  neverthelesB  many  of  the  lower  orders  marry  when  sixty, 
and  some  kooleeoDs  marry  when  as  old  as  eighty.  The  ceremonies  at  a  second  mar- 
riage are  similar  to  those  at  the  first. 

Few  men  continue  in  a  single  state  to  old  age :  those  who  do,  cohabit  with  con> 
cnbinesTftiw  females  remain  unmarried;  none  who  can  obtain  husbands.  Yet  the 
cast  presents  such  various  obstacles  to  union,  and  there  are  so  many  gradations  of 
rank  by  which  marriages  are  regulated,  that  cases  do  exist  in  which  men  cannot  ob> 
tain  wives,  nor  women  husbands.t  Still,  so  great  a  disgrace  is  incurred  by  remain- 
ing unmarried,  that  on  one  occasion  a  number  of  old  maids  were  married  to  an  aged 
koolSnu  bramhuD,  as  his  friends  were  carrying  him  to  the  Ganges  to  die. 

Widows  amongst  the  lowest  casts  are  sometimes  married  by  a  forin  called  nika; 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  the  preaenre  of  friends,  place  a  garland  of  flow- 
ers on  the  neck  ofeach  other,  and  thus  declare  themselves  man  and  wife. 

The  greatest  number  of  marriages  take  place  in  the  months Cgrnhaynno,  Maghu^ 
and  Phalgoonti,  these  being  considered  as  very  fortunate  months.  In  JoiBht'hn,  eld- 
est sons  are  forbidden  to  marry.  In  Voishahhii  few  marriages  are  celebrated,  and 
in  Poushn  and  Choitru  scarcely  any,  except  where  the  parents  are  of  low  cast,  and  ex- 
tremely poor.  In  the  other  months,  none  marry.  From  marriages  in  the  first  three 
months,  arise  riches;  in  Asharhri,  poverty.  Ifan  eldest  son  be  married  in  Joisht'hn, 
he  will  die;  ifany  marry  in  Shraviinri,  none  of  the  children  will  live;  if  InBhadrn  or 
Choitro,  the  wife  will  be  inconstant ;  ifin  Ashwinii,  both  husband  and  wife  will  die ; 

•  Alhird  mamOKe  ij  c«n>ider«d  u  improper  and  baDtfnlloihfffioale;  heorr,  httort  the  marriagF  cm- 
nany  lak»  place,  they  fini  beli-othlhe  man  lo  a  free,  nkeo,  il  itutd,  the  evil  cipends  tuelf  do  the  tree,  aid 
tte  tree  inunedlEitely  diea. 

t  Intbe^ear  leifi,  lonie  Hindaot,  ofbifh  ca*t,  were  an  the^iteof  pelitinniDK  IheEnKlilhgOTerninrnl  (afD- 
teriere  aod  prevent  the  koaleen&a  fiam  pngriH>ing»  mMoy  wivc),  aalliu  diigracefal  cntloni  prerentei)  luuiy 
iidividnali  from  enleriog  inta  the  lUUrisse  rate. 
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if  in  Kartiktt,  the^  will  have  fevers  and  other  dbeaees ;  if  ia  Pousho,  Ihe  wife  will 
become  a  widow.* 

Hindoo  girls,  to  obtain  good  husbands,  frequently  woifshipthe  gods;  and  a  woman 
sometimes  secretly  administers  to  her  husband  a  medicine,  obtained  from  some  old 
woman,  to  cause  her  husband  to  love  her !  When  husbands  remain  long  from 

home,  some  women  practise  a  BUperstilioue  custom  (o  hasten  their  return;  while 
otherH,  to  ascertain  whether  a  husband  is  well  or  ill,  is  on  his  way  home  or  not,  is 
dead  or  alive,  call  a  witch,  who  takes  the  winnowing  fan,  and,  according  to  its  mo* 
tiou  in  her  hand,  pronounces  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  absent  husband. 

Tbe  Hindoos  are  setdomhappy  in  their  marriages;  nor  can  domestic  happiness  be 
expected  where  females  are  reduced  to  a  ntatc  ofcomplete  servitude^  and  are  neither 
qualified  nor  permitted  to  be  thn  rnmpanions  of  their  husbands.  A  man,  except  he 
ia  of  low  cast,  never  enters  into  conversation  with  his  wife,  during  the  day,  nor  is  she 
ever  permitted  to  eat  in  the  presence  of  lier  husband,  or  to  sit  in  the  company  even 
of  near  friends.      An  elder  brother  never  l<^oks  at  his  younger  brother's  wife. 

Several  ofthe  shastrus  describe  the  virtues  of  an  excellent  wife :  Ramu  thus  mourns 
over  the  loss  of  Seela  :  "She  was  not  a  common  wife;— in  the  management  of  my  af- 
fairs, she  even  gave  me  excellent  counxcl ;  when  I  needed  her  services,  she  was  my 
slave;  if  I  was  ever  angry,  like  the  patient  earth,  she  bore  my  impatience  without 
a  murmur  ;  in  the  hour  of  necessity,  she  cherished  me,  as  a  mother  does  her  child  ; 
in  the  moments  of  repose,  she  was  to  me  as  a  courtezan  ;  in  timesof  hilarity,  she  was 
■with  me  as  a  friend,"+ — When  engaged  in  religious  services,  an  excellent  wife  as- 
sists her  husband  with  a  mind  as  devout  as  his  own.  On  all  occasions  she  gives  her 
whole  mind  to  make  him  happy ;  is  as  faithful  to  him  as  a  shadow  to  the  body ;  shares 
in  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  ;  and  esteems  him,  whether  poor  or  rich,  whether  pos- 
sessed of  excellent  or  evil  qualities,  whether  handsome  or  deformed.:!:      In  the  ab- 

•  The  Ramani,  fay*  KpDnelt,  wrrfwtTj  nipFntUiflDi  in  referpnce  In  Ihepanicnlarlimeaf  ■^^'[RceifkaCT- 
iat  itTcnl  dajisDd  leaMM  very  iiDrorlDtialeroribiidrEiKn.    Ovid  tajt,  Fait.f.  1S7, 
"  Nor  ner  irldt 
Link'd  at  lUi  iiMvn  Itng  her  iliu  a^jBf'd." 

t  S«e  tbe  UBIiBitBtilkB.  t  See  tb<  RamsjItaL 
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sence  or  Bidtaess  ofher  huabaDd,a.good  wife  r«DouiMMevei7  gratification;  and  at 

hia  deatli.  dies  with  him.* 


The  fbllowiu^descripdon  of  HiodoofemalM,  though  writt^D  respecting  those  liv- 
ing in  another  part  of  India,  apjiearB  to  be  so  just,  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  copj 
it.  Bartolomeo  is  certainlj'  one  of  our  best  writen  on  Hindoo  manners  and  customs. 
''Till  their  thirteenth  year,  they  are  stout  and  vigoroos;  but  after  that  period,  the/ 
alter  much  &ster  than  the  women  in  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  £ariy  marriage, 
labour,  and  diseases,  exhauit  their  constitntione  before  the  regular  time  of  decay.  They 
are  lively,  Bctire,  and  tractable;  posseas  great  acutenesH ;  are  food  of  conversation; 
employ  florid  expressions,  and  a  phraseology  abundant  in  images;  never  carry 
may  thing  into  effect  till  after  mature  deliberation;  are  inquisitive  and  prying,  yet 
modest  in  discourse ;  have  a  fickle  inconstant  disposition ;  make  promises  with  great 
readiness,  yet  seldom  perform  them ;  are  importunate  in  their  requeets,  but  nngrate* 
ful  when  they  have  obtained  their  end ;  behave  in  a  cringing  obsequious  manner  when 
they  fear  any  one,  but  are  haughty  andinsolent  when  they  gain  the  superiority;  and 
assume  an  air  of  calmness  and  composure  when  they  acquire  no  satiefaction  for  an 
injury,  but  are  malicious  and  irreconcileable  when  they  find  an  opportunity  of  being 
revenged.  I  was  acquainted  with  many  families  who  had  ruined  themselves  with  law- 
suits, because  they  preferred  the  gratification  of  revenge  to  every  consideration  of 
prudence." 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  husband  and  wife  are  transferable  to  either  in  a  fntore 
state  :  if  a  wife  perform  many  meritorious  works,  and  the  husband  die  first,  he  will 
enjoy  heaven  as  thefi^it  of  his  wife's  virtuous  deeds ;+  and  if  the  wife  be  guilty  of 
many  wicked  actions,  and  the  husband  die  first,  he  will  suffer  for  the  sins  of  his  wife. 
In  the  apprehensions  of  a  Hindoo,  therefore,  marriage  onght  to  be  a  very  serious 
buainesB. 

■  See  the  Hukfind^ylt  poaranB.  -f  The  MttbabharBlft,  nei  other  ihaitr&i,  iMcb,  thu  b  fniale,  whca 

ibeoffenhenelf  on  tkefiiiHTal  pile,  re«a*M  the •imorberhiii)»Dj,iuid  cunea  tatm  with ker  l» hcaNO.  Bari- 
uit,  a  bnuBhtniE,  h;  Ike  poonubii  mimi  kr  hatbud  U  life  bj  h«r  waiki  of  nerU. 
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aEcnoN  III. 

,    Notices  relative  to  Manners  and  Customs  in  general. 

THE  Hindoos,  notwithstanding  their  divisions  into  casta  and  various  sects,  are 
scarcely  less  peculiar  and  isolated  in  their  manners  than  the  Chinese :  their  dress, 
their  ceremonies,  and  their  domestic  economy,  have  been  preserved  without  inno- 
vation from  age  to  age.  Still,  however,  the  unchanging  dress  and  modes  of  the  Hin- 
doos are  natural  and  graceful,  compared  with  those  of  a  Chinese,  who,  with  his  long 
tail,  his  fantastic  dress,  his  (an,  his  wooden  shoes,  and  his  chuckling  sQlam,  loofce 
more  like  a  piece  of  carved  work,  than  a  human  being  walking  at  large  on  the  earth. 

Manjof  the  higher  orders  of  Hindoos,  especially  in  the  Northern  provinces,  are 
handsome  in  their  features,  having  an  oval  face,  and  a  nose  nearly  aquiline.  Some 
are  comparatif^ely  fair,  and  others  quite  black,  but  a  dark  brown  complexion  is  most 
common,  with  black  eyes  and  hair.  The  general  expression  of  the  countenance 
reminds  you,  that  the  Hindoo  is  mild  and  timid,  rather  disposed  to  melancholy,  end 
effeminate  pleasures.  In  Bengal,  the  greatest  number  are  below  the  middle  stature, 
.  and  very  slender  in  body  ;  but  this  description  does  not  altogether  suit  the  Hindoos 
of  the  upper  provinces,  wliere  you  immediately  perceive,  that  you  are  surrounded 
with  a  people  more  robust  and  independent,  though  the  genefal  features  are  the 
same. 

The  Hindoos  are  generally  loquacious,  and  the  common  people  very  noisy  in  con- 
versation. Their  youth  are  lively,  inquisitive,  and  of  quick  perception.  They 
appear  to  be  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  of  imitating  most  of  the  European 
arts,  and  canning  them  to  the  greatest  perfection:  either  they  are  incapable  ofbold 
and  original  designs,  or  their  long  slavery  to  ancient  pattenia  and  usages  has,  like 
the  Chinese  shoe,  made  the  whole  race  cripples. 
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The  dresB  of  tbe  rich,*  in  which  there  is  neither  buttons,  strings,  nor  pinn,  i^  hap- 
pily suited  to  the  climate,  and  produces  a  verjf  graceful  effect.  Over  their  loina 
they  fold  a  cloth  which  almost  corers  tbeir  legs,  hanging  down  to  the  tops  of  the 
shoes.  The  upper  garAient  is  a  looaCpieceteffiDewhitecloth  "  without  seam  from 
top  to  bottom,"  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and,  except  the  head,  neck,  and  arms, 
covering  the  whole  body.  The  head  is  always  uncovered,  unless  the  heat  or  cold  con- 
strains the  person  to  draw  his  upper  garment  over  it  liVe  a  hood.J  Shoes  worn  by 
the  rich,  are  covered  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  are  open  at  the  heeU,  and  curled 
up  at  the  toes;  stockings  are  very  seldom  worn.tf  Many  Hindoos  in  the  service 
of  Europeans,  to  please  their  masters,  wearthe  Mosiilman  dressj'put  on  a  turban, 
and  garments  like  a  jacket  and  petticoat,  or  loose  pantaloons.  The  poor  have 

only  a  shred  6f  cloth  to  cover  their  loins.  The  dress  of  the  women  differs  from 

that  of  the  men,  in  that  they  wear  only  one  long  garment,  which,  wrapped  round 
the  loins,  comes  over  the  shoulders,  and  occasionally  over  tbe  head  as  a  hood.  In 
Bengal,  a  woman's  garment  is  ten  cubits  long  and  two  broad ;  in  the  southern  parts 
of  India,  it  is  much  longer :  very  few  wear  shoes.  Ornaments  are  eagerly  sought 
after,  even  by  the  poorest  women,  which  they  fix  in  their  hair,  on  tbe  forehead,  in 

•  Befart  a  Hindoo  putson  a  now  ganneal,  he  plucki  a  few  tbreuli  out  of  i(,  lad  offen  tbem  tBdlftrenlbt- 
I*|f,  thai  Ihej  ma;  he  propiliooB,  ud  IhM  i[  raaj  wear  well.  The  poor  near  Ihcirgarmedtt  till  they  are  »ery 
Dlltiy,  and  tbe  plllaw  on  which  Ihey  ileep  is  never  naahed,  notnitbilanding  their  bair  is  oiled  dally :  Iheir  bouei 

*Dd  garpwDia  are  grnrrally  fall  of  Termln. 

+  Aiiailvc,wlfenhejia<r  apictareofHIsMaJesty  Geor|;e  (be  Third  in  the  hoBse  ofiheaatbor,  in  a  Ronaa 
habit,  aAcd,  why  be  wore  (srmend  like  the  Hindoos,  and  na(  like  the  EDRliih. 

"t  "  Tbe  colour  of  the  (ftiiinBD]^wn  ii  generslly  belieTed  to  hare  been  while.  Ai  toallire  for  the  bead, 
the  Romsni  ordinarily  used  none;  eiceplthe  lappet  of  [heir  (own  tnnd  ibii  wan  oot  a  conatanl  cnver,  bntoel; 
occa>ianal,tosTOid  tbe  raia,  orsun,  orDlher  eceideDlal  ineoDTenteDclei:  benceitit,  (bal  weieenoee  of  tte 
old  atatnei  with  any  on  Iheir  hendi." 

^  It  h  remarkable,  to  what  etcellent  niei  (he  loeiare  applied  it)  thiiconntry.  In  Enp^laod,  it  ii  bard  to  My 
whether  Ibey  are  of  any  use  whalsae*er.  A  man  could  certainly  walk  and  ride  witboat  Ibeio  t  and  Iheie  are  the 
principal  pnrpoaes  to  which  the  feet  are  applied  in  Earope.  Bat  here  IheloeaareKcond-hand  flogers;  (hey  are 
called  the"feet  Gncrr^"in  Bengalee.  In  hiiown  hooae,  b  Hindoo  makei  aie  of  tbem  tof**bec  the  clog  to  hii 
feel  by  meansof  a  ballon  which  slips  between  the  two  middle  toes.  The  laylor,  if  he  does  doI  thread  hit  needle, 
certainly  twiili  bis  thread  with  Ihem;  (he  cook  lialdi  his  knife  wilb  hisloei  while  he  euUSsb,  Tegetablei,  &c.| 
the  jotuT,  the  weaier,  &c.  conld  not  do  withnnt  them,  and  almost  every  nati»e  has  twenty  differenl  uses  for  Iho 
toes.  .11  is  trne,  I  have  heard  ofa  maimed  sailor  in  England  writing  wilb  bis  toes,  which  ii  rather  mote  than 
what  1  hare  seen  done  in  this  country;  bnl  yet,  tbli  is  only  another  proof  of  what  might  be  done,  «Ten  with  tbe 
*«*•,  f  f  necotity  ^oald  ariie,  (o  make  ni  Mt  on- ton  a.  well  as  nur  wit.  (•  work. 
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the  ears,  in  the  nose,  roimd  the  arms,  vrbts,  ankles,  &c.  They  paint  their  6iiger- 
toila,  androundthebotloniBortheirfeet,  red,  and  their  eye-lashes  black;  their  teeth 
are  mode  red  with  eating  pana.* 

In  their  forms  of  address,  and  behaviour  in  con)l>any,  the  Hindoos  must  be  ranKed 
amongst  the  politest  nations.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  mixture  of  flattery,  and  of  ful- 
some panegyric  in  their  address,  but  this  is  given  and  received  raider  as  the  require- 
ment of  custom  than  the  language  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  polish  always  understood 
to  lie  OB  the  surface ;  it  pleases  without  deceiving  any  body.  When  he  enters  the 
presence  of  his  spiritual  guide,  the  Hindoo  prostrates  himself,  and,  laying  hold  of  his ' 
feet,  looks  np  to  him,  and  says,  *  You  are  my  saviour ;' — to  a  bene&ctor,  he  says, 
'  You  are  my  father  and  mother ;' — to  a  man  whom  he  wishes  to  praise,  '  You  are 
Religion  incarnate  ;*  or,  <  O !  Sir,  your  fame  is  gone  all  over  the  country ;  yes,  from 
GQontry  to  country.'  *  As  a  Benefector,  you  are  equal  to  Kfimna.'t '  You  are  equal 
to  Yoodhisthiru^  in  your  regard  to  truth.'  *  You  have  overcome  all  your  passions.' 
*  Yon  shew  due  respect  to  all.'  <  You  are  a  sea  of  excellent  qualities.'  '  You  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  your  guardian  deity.*  '  You  are  the  father  and  mother 
of  bramhnns,  cows  and  women.' 

There  are  five  kinds  of  obeisance  among  the  Hindoos,  viz.  I.  nslangn,  in  which 
the  person  prostrates  himself,  and  makes  eight  parts  of  his  body,  viz.  his  knees, 
bands,  tem[i1es,  nose,  and  chin,  touch  the  ground ;  S.  punchangn,  in  which  the  per- 
son makes  bis  forehead,  temples,  and  hands  touch  the  ground ;  3-  dnndavutJ,  sim- 
ple prostration,  in  which  the  person  causes  his  forehead  to  meet  the  ground ;  4.  nu- 
moskara,  in  which  he,  bringing  his  joined  hands  open  up  to  bis  forehead,  causes  his 
two  thumbs  to  touch  his  forehead  several  times ;  5.  nbhivadnnit,  in  which  (he  person 
raises  his  right  hand  (never  bis  left)  to  or  towards  the  forehead,  gently  bending  the 
head.  This  last  is  the  common  form.     Should  a  bramhun,  the  servant  of  a  king,  be 

•  ftnfl,  which  ii  chewed  like  (obBCco.camhts  at  the  iMf  of  Ihe  piper  betti,  the  frail  of  the  creca  faiisel,  lime 
■adc  of  •belli,  KDd  (at  pleaxiie)  oF  a  Dnmber  a(  splcei. 

t  KIirDiiG,tbeb[atbetarYDgdliiti'hiru,  wai  very  ftnouB far  htaliberalllj. 

]KiDgTw>dbiit'hitfii9onall  Dcca^ioni  meDtioaedasBpenoD  tbenoil  tCDftciMiof  (TntborsDj  Hindoo  tbal 
cMiUved,  and  jet  be  wai  dragt'i' to  !>'"  for  IjiDg- 
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Bitting  with  bis  master,  a  BboodrQ,  coming  in,  would  give  the  common  snlaro>  with 
one  hand,  to  the  monarch,  and  with  his  joined  hands  would  make  the  reverential  nu' 
rnDBkarato  thebramhun.  The  Bengalee  women,  if  of  equal  rank,  bow  to  each  other, 
by  raising  tbeir  joined  hands  to  the  head.  A  woman  of  inferior  rank  bows  to  a  su- 
perior, and  rubs  the  dust  of  her  feet  on  her  forehead,  but  the  superior  does  not  re- 
turn the  bow. 

In  tbeir  descriptions,  the  Hindoos  indulge  in  the  most  extravagant  hyberbole.  A 
splendid  palace  they  call  the  heaven  of  Vishnoo;— a  heavy  rain,  the  deluge; — a 
quarrel,  the  bloody  contest  between  the  Pandovos  and  the  eons  of  Dhritoraehtrij,  in 
which  eighteen  iikshouhinees*  were  slaughtered;— a  crowd  is  always  swelled  to  my- 
riads. Respecting  a  waterspout,  the  Hindoos  say,  the  elephants  ofthe  god  Indru 
are  drinking; — the  rainbow  they  call  Rama'sbow;— a  whirlwind  is  caused  by  aerial 
beings  called  pisbachas ; — thunder  is  occasioned  by  Indrn's  hurling  his  thunderbolts 
at  the  giants,  who  come  to  drink  water  from  the  clouds,  and  the  lightning  arises  from 
the  sparks  of  these  thunderbolts.  Some  add,  that  the  ring  round  the  moon  arises 
from  the  splendour  of  the  planets  or  gods,  who  sit  there  as  the  counsellorB  of  Chandra 
[the  moon.) 

In  directing  their  letters,  as  well  as  in  the  compliments  prefixed  to  them,  the 
Hindoos  use  the  most  extravagant  address  :  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens : 
To  a  king:  'To  the  great,  the  excellent,  the  prosperous,  the  illustrious  king,  Krishnn- 
Chundro-Raya,  the  nourisher  of  multitudes  from  many  countries,  the  frsgrance  of 
whose  &me  has  spread  through  the  whole  world ;  at  whose  feet  many  kings,  adorned 
'  with  refulgent  crowns,  bow ;  whose  glory  makes  his  enemies  shrink  as  the  sun  does 
the  koiruva  ;t  whose  fame  is  pure  as  the  queen  of  night ;  the  priest  ofthe  perpetu- 
al sawificial  fire.' — T&  a  leachtr ;  '  To  IJbheeshtfid^vo,  the  ferryman  across  the  sea 
of  this  world,  the  teacher  of  the  way  of  deliverance  from  sin,  the  sun-like  remover  of 
the  great  darkness  springing  from  worldly  attachment ;  the  nut}  which  removes  the 
impurites  ofthe  soul;  to  thy  feet  I  bow,  the  nails  of  which  are  like  the  horns  ofthe 
half  moon.' — 7b  a  father:  'To  the  excellent  person,  my  fether,  the  only  author  of 

•  Ooe  CksliaDbiaBC  compriici  109^  fool,  65.610  honn,  S],8TD  cbarioli,  and  3t,B70 elepbaDtt.  t  Tbe 

Nymphtca  CKuleiiU,  {  An  4Uiiilao  ta  %  nut  b;  nbich  ibc  Qindaoi  parify  water. 
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tn;  exJBtence,  my  governor,  whose  miod  drinks  the  honey  on  the  water-lily  feet  of 
the  deity;  at  thy  feet,  which  drive  away  my  darkneaB,  I  sapplicate.* — To  a  mother t 
*To  my  excellent  and  dignified  mother,  who  bore  me  in  her  womb;  who,  feeding, 
nourishing,  and  comforting  me,  raised  me  to  manhood ;  by  whom  1  saw  the  world, 
and  who  gave  me  a  body  to  perform  the  offices  of  religion ;  at  thy  feet  I  supplicate, 
which  are  the  water-lilies  on  the  reservoir  of  my  heart.* 

When  two  Hindoos,  after  a  short  absence,  meet,  the  inferior  first  attanpts  to  take 
bold  of  the  feet  of  the  other,  which  the  latter  prevents.  They  then  clasp  each  other 
in  the  arms,  and  move  their  heads  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  twice ;  and  after- 
wards ask  of  each  other's  welfare.  The  inferior  replies,  '  Through  your  favour,  I 
continue  well.'  '  As  you  command ;  all  is  well.*  Or  he  asks,  *  How?  Is  the  house 
well?'  meaning  the  &mily.  When  a  bramhon  happens  to  sit  near  another  bramhnn, 
if  a  stranger,  and  if  be  is  speaking  to  an  inferior,  he  asks,  *  Of  what  cast  are  you  ?' 
The  other  replies, '  I  am  a  bramhon.'  '  To  which  lineof  bramhfins  do  you  be- 

long ?' '  I  am  a  Rarhee  bramhon.'  '  Of  what  family?' '  Of  the  family  of  Vishnoo* 
t'hakoora.'* 

When  two  persons  of  the  lower  orders  of  Hindoos  quarrel,  if  one  should  strike  the 
other,  the  person  injured  appeal  (o  the  spectators,  and,  taking  hold  of  their  feet, 
says, '  You  are  witnesses  that  he  struck  me.'  Some  of  the  spectators,  unwilling 
perhaps  to  become  witnesses,  say,  '  Ah  1  don't  (ouch  our  feet ;'  or,  the  injured  party 
takes  a  corner  ofthe  garment  of  each  one  present,  and  ties  it  in  a  knot,  saying,  'You 
are  witnesses  that  he  struck  me.'  When  a  Hindoo  is  guilty  ofcommon  swearing, 
he  says,  '  If  1  live,  let  me  endure  all  the  sorrow  you  would  endure  if  I  should  die ;' 
but  this  oath  is  wrapped  up  in  three  words,  <  Eat  your  head.*  Another  says, 

*  Touching  your  body,  I  say  this.'  '  Dohaee  Gnnga !'  is  another  oath ;  the  mean* 
ing  of  which  is,  *  From  such  a  falsehood  preserve  me  Gnnga.'  *  If  I  speak  a  false- 
hood, let  me  be  esteemed  a  rascal.*  'If  I  have  committed  such  an  action,  let  me  be  a 
leper.'  '  If  I  have  done  this,  let  me  not  see  this  night.'  '  If  1  have  gone  to  such 
a  place,  let  me  become  a  chandalQ,*  &o. 

•The  dlBcnal Olden  of  Uiodao)  trace  Iheir  deiceal  for  Itn  or  HkItc  generalioiu,  from  diiiipgnlebed  aiicti- 
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When  a  Hiadoo  aneezes,  any  person  who  may  be  present,  sayB,  '  LItg,  and  the 
Boeezer  adds,  *  With  you.'  When  he  gapes,  the  gaper  snaps  bis  thumb  and  finger, 
and  repeats  the  name  ofsonie  god,  as  Ramn!  llama!  If  he  should  neglect  this,  he 
commits  a  sin  as  great  as  the  murder  ofa  bramhon.  When  a  person  foils,  b  specta- 
tor Bays, « Get  up.'    If  he  should  not  say  this,  he  commits  a  great  sin. 

ThehonBesofthericharebuilt  ofbrick,  on  four  sides  of  an  area;  the  north  room 
is  one  story  high,  and  contains  the  idol ;  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  two  sides  and  the 
front  are  three  porches,  and  over  them  rooms  for  the  family.  In  Bome  houses,  the 
firont  is  merely  a  high  wall,  containing  a  door  in  the  centre.  The  windows  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  family,  are  mere  air  holes,  through  which  the  wometf  may  be 
seen  peeping  as  through  the  gratings  of  a  jaiL  At  the  times  of  the  great  festiTale, 
an  awning  is  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  court,  into  which  the  common  spectators 
are  admitted,  while  the  bramhiin8,or  respectable  people,  sit  on  the  two  side  veran- 
das, and  the  woinen  peep  from  the  small  crevices  of  the  windows  above.  Allowing 
for  the  variation  of  men's  tastes,  the  above  is  the  general  form  of  the  honses  of  the 
rich.  Their  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms  contain  neither  pictures,  looking-glasses, 
book-cases,  tables,  chairs,  nor  indeed  any  thing,  except  a  wooden  bedstead  or  two, 
loose  mats,  a  few  brass  eating  and  drinking  utensils,  a  hooka,  and  the  dishes  used 
for  pans.  Some  of  the  rich  natives  in  Calcutta  approach  nearer  the  English  in 

their  furniture,  by  keeping  large  pier  glasses,  chairs,  couches,  &c  but  these  are  not 
a  fair  specimen  oflhe  inside  ofa  house  purely  Hindoo.  The  houses  of  the  mid- 
dling ranks  have  the  form  of  a  court,  but  they  are  made  with  mud  walls,  bamboo 
roofs,  and  thatch.  The  poor  have  a  single,  damp,  and  wretched  but.  Almost  all 
their  houshold  goods  consist  ofa  few  vessels  for  cooking,  and  others  to  bold  their 
food ;  most  of  these  are  coarse  earthen  vessels.  Their  brass  vessels  are,  a  dish  to  hold 
the  boiled  rice,  a  round  bason  to  hold  water,  and  a  small  round  dish  or  two.  Some  use 
a  atone  or  a  wooden  dish  to  hold  the  rice.  The  middling  ranks  keep  a  box,  or  chest, 
to  secure  their  little  property  against  thieves.  From  the  above  description,  sonte 
idea  may  be  fi>rmed  ofa  Bengal  town,  if  we  keep  in  mipd,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
attention  paid  to  regularity,  so  as  to  form  streets,  or  rows  of  bouses  in  a  straight 
line. 
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It  is  well  for  this  people,  tbat  tlie  climate  does  not  make  it  necessary,  that  they 
should  possess  strong  well-built  honses :  the  house  ofa  poor  Hindoo  has  only  one 
room ;  the  middling  ranks  have  two  or  three,  one  of  which  is  for  cooking ;  in  ano- 
ther, the  husband,  w  ife  and  young  children  sleep ;  and  in  another,  or  upon  the  ve^ 
randa,  other  branches  of  the  family  sleep.  The  H  indoos  are  not  very  delicate  about 
their  bed  or  sleeping  room ;  they  lie  on  a  mat  laid  upon  the  6oor,  or  at  the  door, 
and  have  only  a  thin  piece  of  cloth  to  cover  them.  In  taking  a  walk  early  in  a  morn- 
ing, many  Hindoos  may  be  seen  lying  out  of  doors  before  their  shops  like  so  many 
corpses  laid  out  for  interment.  One  of  the  apartments,  in  the  houses  of  some  rich 
men,  is  appropriated  to  a  very  curious  purpose,  viz.  when  any  members  of  the  fa- 
mily are  angry,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  this  room,  called  krodhagaru,  viz.  the 
room  of  anger,  or  of  the  angry.  When  any  individual  is  gone  into  this  room,  the 
master  of  the  &mily  goes,  and  persuades  hint  or  her  to  come  out.  If  it  is  a  woman, 
he  asks  her  what  she  wants  i  She  asks,  perhaps,  for  a  laif  e  fish  to  eat  every  day — 
(she  has  seen  one  probably  in  the  hands  of  some  other  female  of  the  femily) — or  for 
a  palanqoeen  to  carry  her  daily  to  the  river  to  bathe — or  for  the  means  of  performing 
the  worship  of  some  idol — or  for  beautiful  garments  or  ornaments. 

The  price  ofa  moderate-sized  clay  hut  is  about  thirty  roopees.  The  labour  for 
building  a  mud  wall  a  cubit  thick,  one  hundred  cubits  long,  and  seven  cubits  high, 
is,  in  the  country,  seven  roopees ;  near  Calcutta  ten  roopees.  In  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  the  Hindoos  who  live  in  mud  bouses,  are  busy  in  repairing 
and  thatching  them,  as  at  this  time  straw  is  cheap.  Those  who  live  in  brick  houses 
are  seldom  willing  to  be  at  the  ezpence  of  plastering  them.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows are  very  few  and  small,  the  latter  are  often  as  small  as  the  gun-holes  of  a 
ship. 

If  a  person  meets  with  misfortunes  in  a  particular  house,  he  concludes  that  some 
bones  are  buried  in  it;  sometimes  under  such  superstitious  fears  he  leaves  his  bouse. 
If  bones  are  repeatedly  found  in  a  house,  it  is  generally  abandoned  by  the  owner. 
"When  a  sum  of  money,  or  any  thing  else,  has  been  stolen  A-om  a  house,  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  tbat  some  person  of  the  bouse  ia  tbe  Ihiefj  the  Hindoos,  inBomeploc- 
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es,  rub  .the  thumb  nails  of  all  the  pereona  in  the  house,  imaginiag  that  the  name  of 
the  thief  will  become  legible  on  the  nail  of  the  offender ! 

The  Hindoos  consider  it  unlucky  to  leave  their  homes,  and  underUke  a  jonrney, 
in  the  month  Pouahft.  They  treat  the  following  occurrences  as  bad  omens;  viz.  if 
the  lizard  makes  a  noise,  or  any  one  sneezes,  when  a  person  is  about  to  begin  an  ac- 
tion; if  a  person  is  called  when  he  is  about  to  set  off  on  a  journey;  ifa  person  on 
departing  to  any  place  hits  his  head  against  any  thing,  or  sees  an  empty  kulusn  (wa- 
ter-pan.) I  have  frequently  seen  a  Hindoo,  when  about  to  take  leave  of  another, 
prevented  by  the  chirping  of  a  lizard.  It  is  a  common  saying,  '  Ah !  I  suppose  some. 
evil  will  befall  me  to-day,  for  the  first  person  1  saw  this  morning  was  such  or  such  a 
miserable  wretch.'  The  following  are  good  omens,  viz.  if  a  person  setting  ofTon  a 
journey  sees  a  dead  body,orak'il(isafull  of  water,  or  a  jackal,  on  his  led  hand:  or  if 
he  sees  a  cow,  a  deer,  or  a  bramhno,  on  his  right  hand.  These  good  and  bad  omens 
are  to  be  found  in  the  shastrtis;  but  beside  these,  there  are  many  which  custom  has 
established. 

Scarcely  any  Hindoos  attach  flower-gardens  to  their  houses;  a  pumpkin  plant  is 
very  often  seen  climbing  the  side  of  the  house,  and  resting  its  fruit  on  the  thatch;  and, 
on  a  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  house  ofa  poor  man,  it  is  very  common  to  see  the 
egg-plant,  and  plantains.  Orchards  are  very  common ;  the  principal  trees  in  which 
are  the  mango,  jack,  cocoa-nut,  betel,  custard-apple,  plumb  trees,  &c.  A  clump  or 
two  of  bamboos  is  very  common  in  these  orchards.  To  prevent  u  tree  A-om  conti- 
nuing unfruitful,  which  they  suppose  has  been  injured  by  the  evil  machinations  of  some 
.enemy,  the  Hindoos  sometimes  tie  a  string  round  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  with  a  kou< 
ree,  or  the  bone  ofa  cow,  attached  to  it.  To  drive  destructive  animals  from  a  field,  or 
a  plot  of  cucumbers,  or  e^-plants,  &c.  the  Hindoos  fix  on  a  bamboo  a  pot  covered 
with  soot,  with  some  white  lines  drawn  on  it.  Beside  the  want  of  gardens,  the  Hin< 
doos  do  not  keep  fowls,  nor  any  domestic  animal,  except  a  cat.  The  domestic  birds 
of  the  country  are,  the  water-wagtail,  the  mina,  sparrow,  crow,  swallow,  &c.  The 
jackal)  mikke  a  horrid  yell  around  the  houses  at  night,  and  I  have  heard  of  instances 
ofyoun^  children  being  carried  away  by  them  in  the  night,  and  devoured.  Mad  jack- 
als do  great  mischief. 
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"  A  man  aliall  leave  his  fiither  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  «n(o  his  wife,"  is  a 
maxim  which  is  quite  contrary  to  those  manners  of  the  HtndooB  that  are  most  es- 
teeme<i.  Marriag^e  seldom  at  first  separates  children  and  parents ;  and  a  grand-rather, 
with  bis  children  and  ^and-children,  in  a  direct  line,  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  per^ 
sons,  may  sometimes  be  found  in  one  family.*  As  long  as  a  fether  lives,  he  is  the 
master  of  the  house ;  but  after  his  death,  the  elder  brother  is  honoured  almost  as  a 
-  parent;  if  incapable  of  taking  charge  of  the  family,  a  younger  brother  is  invested  with 
the  management.  Such  a  family  has  all  things  in  common;  but  if  one  of  the  brothers 
earns  much  by  his  labour,  and  the  restlittle  or  nothing,  a  quarrel  commonly  ensues, 
and  they  separate.  Very  few  large  families  live  together  long,  where  they  wholly 
de|>end  on  trade,  or  on  several  sons  employed  in  service.  Those  who  have  landed 
property  live  in  greater  quietness.  The  debts  of  a  fother  Ml,  in  the  first  place,  up- 
on the  eldest  son,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  younger  sons,  even  though  the  father 
should  have  left  no  property. 

The  work  of  a  house-wifet  is  nearly  as  follows ;  after  rising  in  the  morning,  in 
industrious  families,  she  lights  the  lamp,  and  spins  cotton  for  family  garments;  she 
next  feeds  the  children  with  sweetmeats,  or  some  parched  rice,  or  milk ;  after  this  she 
mixes  cow-dung  with  water,  and  sprinkles  it  over  the  house  floor,  to  purity  it.  She 
then  sweeps  the  house  and  yard,  and,  mixing  cow-dung,  J  earth,  and  water  together, 
smears  the  floor  of  the  house,  the  bottom  of  (he  walls,  and  the  veranda.  After  this, 
she  eats  a  little  cold  boiled  rice,  and  then  cleans  the  brass  and  stone  vessels  with 
straw,  asbes,  and  water.  Her  next  work  is  to  bruise  the  rice  and  other  things  in 
the  pedal  (dh^nkee),  or  to  boil  the  rice,  in  order  to  cleanse  it  from  the  husk.  At 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  she  takes  a  towel,  and  goes  to  bathe,  accompanied  by  a  few 
neighbours;  some  women,  duringbathing,  make  an  imageofthelingo,  and  worship  it 

•  J&glinnKl'ha-T&rkkG-PancbnntLall,  vholired  to  be  about  117  yean  of  age,  and  naa  well  knona  u  Ihe 
moEMeamed  mni]  of  his  time,  had  aramilji  afteTcalyorelgbly  individuals,  BDiODKirbom  were  fall  toni  and dao^i- 
trn,  grnndiODB,  grcal-grandsoDs,  and  :l  great-{[rrBt-gianduiD.  In  Ifaia  family,  formally  yean,  wfaeu,  at  a  ncd- 
ding  or  no  any  other  dccbsIoo,  the  cemnony  c&llrdth«  ihraddhB  wai  la  be  perfonned,  as  ooaoceMon  bad  de- 
cused,  ibey  called  ibsold  folki,  and  prewnted  their  olTeriiigt  to  them. 

4-  Tbe  Hindoo)  keep  very  few  female  lervBOli. 

)  ThenboleCroatDf  aHiadooliul,  not  nafrequently,  is  covered  vrllb  cakes  of  cow 'dnng,  placed  there  to  drj. 
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wUh  the  same  forms  as  are  used  b;  the  men;  others  merel;  bathe,  and  after  repeattag 
a  feir  formulas,  bowing  to  the  water,  the  sun,  &g.  which  occupy  about  fifteen  minules, 
return  home;  but  if  the  worship  of  the  lingu  is  performed,  it  employs  nearly  an  hour. 
At  the  time  ofbathing,  the  women  rub  their  ornaments  with  sand,  dean  their  bodies 
with  the  refuse  of'oil,  and  their  hair  with  the  mud  of  the  river,  or  pool.  On  her 
return,  the  female  stands  in  the  sun,  and  dries  her  hair  ;  changes  her  wet  clothes  for 
dry  ones ;  washes  her  feet  on  going  into  thehou^e ;"  and  then  applies  herself  to  cook- 
ing. She  first  prepares  tlie  roots,  greens,  and  fruits ;  then  bruises  the  spices,  &c.  by 
rolling  a  stone  over  them  on  another  stone ;  and  then  prepares  the  fish  or  vegetables 
which  are  to  be  eaten  with  the  rice,  which  she  afterwards  boils.  The  Hindoo  fire- 
places are  made  of  clay,  and  built  in  the  yard,  or  cook-room.  They  also  use  a  move- 
able fire-place  made  of  clay,  which  is  round  like  a  kettle,  and  had  a  bole  in  one  aide 
to  admit  the  wood. 

Those  who  are  very  poor,  eat  with  rice  only  herbs  gathered  in  some  field ;  the  mid- 
dling ranks  eat  split  pease,  greens, fish, &c.  The  rich  adda  nnmberofotherthings, 
as  boiled  fish,  acids,  pungentspices,  &c. ;  they  also  fry, in  clarified  butter,  plantains, 
the  fruit  of  the  cg^-plant,  cocoa-nuts,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  Sec. 

After  the  things  are  thus  prepared,  the  woman  (if  a  bramhonSe)  calls  a  son  who  has 
been  invested  with  the  polta,  to  present  a  dish  of  each  kind  of  food  to  the  fiimily 
image(ni05tly  the  shaljgrami);  and  who,  in  presenting  them,  repeats  their  names, 
and  adds, '  Ogod  !  I  present  to  thee  this  food  :  eat.'  The  food  remains  before  the 
image  about  five  minutes,  when  it  is  carried  into  another  room,  where  all  (he  male 
part  of  the  family  sit  downtoeatj  but  before  they  begin,  each  of  those  invested  with 
the  poita  takes  water  into  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  repeats  the  name  of  his  guar- 
dian deity,  and  pours  it  out  as  a  libation ;  and  then  taking  up  more  water,  and,  re- 
peating the  same  words,  drinks  it ;  after  which,  placing  his  thumb  in  five  difierent 
ways  on  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  he  repeats  certain  forms,  and,  liftingup  a  few 
grains  of  rice,  presents  them  to  the  primary  elements.t        At  the  close  of  dinner, 

•  womnn.nniThniiinj,  wirio.it  toueSi  any  thioglillibehM  pot  some  lubKnncr  into  her  mouth!  He  rea- 
»oof  thUcusw,.,  ,hi.h  is  «oi«f«l,  i.  unkBowB,  Uiee«eral-B.werl.,  iheo.glrctof  ii  woold  hrl»  down 


>n  (he  ramily. 


+  £4rtb,  iraler,  flrr,  air,  and  vac 
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■ippiDg  water  from  the  band,  each  person  repeats  another  form*  saying '  1  am  full,' 
and  then  rises. 

If  no  stranger  is  present,  the  women  wait  on  the  men,  but  a  Hindoo  woman  ne- 
ver sits  down  to  eat  with  her  husband  ;*  she  and  the  younger  children  eat  what  be 
leaves.  She  never,  indeed,  mentions  the  name  of  her  husband;  but  when  she  calls 
him,  makes  use  ofan  interjection  merfAy,  as  He!  0!&c.  When  she  speaks  of  him  to 
others,  she  calls  him  master,  or  the  man  of  the  bouse.  She  never  mixes  in  company, 
even  at  her  own  house,  but  remains  in  a  separate  room,  while  her  husband  sits  smok- 
ing and  talking  with  the  guests.t  A  woman  does  not  change  her  name  at  the  time 
of  marriage. 

A  Hindoo  eats  with  the  right  hand,  never  with  the  left,  which  is  used  in  the  mean- 
est offices ;  be  never  uses  a  knife,  fork,  or  spoon  :  he  drinks  out  of  a  braes  cup,  or 
takes  up  liquids  in  the  balls  of  hia  hands ;  he  drinks  nothing  but  water  with  his  food ; 
but  before  or  after  dinner,  some  drink  milk  or  butter-milk.  The  natives  mention  fifty 
or  more  difierent  dishes,  as  being  sometimes  prepared  at  one  meal.  The  femaJes  in 
rich  families,  at  weddings,  shraddhos,  the  time  of  investiture  with  the  po!(B,andthe 
giving  a  child  its  name  and  first  rice,  have  much  to  do  in  cooking. 

The  Hindoo  shastrils  direct,  that  bramliiins  shall  eat  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day, 
and  again  at  one  in  the  night;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  have  produced  irre- 
gular habits;  these,  however,  are  still  considered  ap  the  appointed  hocrs  for  paling ; 
after  dinner,  they  wash  the  mouth,  chew  betel,  and  smoke  out  of  the  hooka. 

The  hooka  has  three  principal  parts,  1.  a  wooden,  brass,  or  glass  bottle,  containing 

•  The  wives  of  reipeelable  Hindnog  are  never  h«ii  in  the  rtreeli  with  their  bushands,  except  on  a  journej. 
When  Hindoo  women  lee  an  English  fen,  ale  walk  arm  inarm  with  her  hnebaiid,  ibeyeicUim,  wilh  Ihr  almost 
altoniihment,  "  Ob  !  Ma  !  nhal  i>  [hi.  ?  Do  yon  lee  }  They  lake  Iheir  wives  by  tbe  band,  nod  te>d  ibem  Uiraugh 
the  atreef),  ibowing  Ihem  to  other  Eaglista,  without  the  leait  shame." 

+  Thi.  anconiman  shyneii  of  tbe  Hindoo  women  is,  however,  in  lome  raealnre  confined  lo  Ibe  hiKJ^rr  caste. 

Some  women  are  very  rarely  teen,  exceplearly  in  the  morniD|-al  theirabloHons;  the  wives  of  the  middlini; 

«nki,  when  Ihey go  oat,  draw  (heir garmeaC  ovenhelicei  bntihetowotoidenor  women  pnnthroDgh  be 

itreels  with  len  reierve,  and  expose  their  faces  to  the  view  of  slrangtri. 
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water;— g.  a  hoUow  pipe,  inserted  tn  tfae  head  of  this  bottle,  and  reaching  dQwn 
into  the  water,  on  which  a  cup  ie  placed  containing;  the  tobacco  and  firej— 3.  in  the 
vacuum,  at  the  head  of  the  bottle,  is  also  placed  what  is  termed  a  snake,  or  crooked 
pipe,  one  end  of  -which  also  descends  into  the  water,  and  to  the  other  end  the 
mouth  is  applied,  and  through  it  the  smoke  is  drawn,  after  being  cooled  in  the  wa- 
ter. The  poor  natives  use  a  cocoa-nut  as  a  bottle  to  hold  the  water,  in  the  top  of 
which  is  inserted  a  hollow  reed,  reaching  into  the  water,  in  theother  end  of  which,  in  a 
hollow  cup,  tobacco  and  fire  are  placed,  and  to  a  hole  in  the  side  they  apply  the  mouth, 
and  draw  out  the  smoke.  Tobacco  grows  plentifull;  in  Bengal,  and  smoking  is  al- 
most a  universal  custom ;  practised  indeed  to  great  excess  hy  man;.*  For  smoak- 
ing,  the  leaf  is  pounded,  and  mixed  with  molasses ;  very  few  chew  it.f  The  same 
hooka  goes  round  amongst  all  the  company  of  the  same  cast ;  and  those  who  are  not 
of  the  same  cast,  may  take  the  cop  which  contains  the  tobacco  and  fire  from  the  top 
of  the  hooka,  and  draw  the  smoke  through  its  tube  ;  but  diSerent  casts  are  not  per- 
mitted to  smoke  through  the  same  water.  Most  of  the  palanqueen  bearers  smoke 
charoots.      Many  Hindoos,  after  bathing  in  a  momipg.  take  a  pill  of  opium. 

The  necessaries  for  a  &mily  are  bought  in  the  market  and  paid  for  daily,  except 
milk,  sugar,  oil,  &c. ;  these  are  brought  to  the  house  by  the  seller,  who  receives  his 
payments  monthly.  Cheap  as  all  the  articles  of  prime  necessity  are,  there  are  few  Hin- 
doos who  are  not  in  debt. 

In  the  business  of  eating,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  to  what  ridiculous 
lengths  the  distinctions  of  cast  are  carried  ;  a  Hindoo  ought  to  have  a  good  memo- 
ry to  know  with  whom  he  may,  and  with  whom  he  may  not  eat.  Europeans  are 
considered  as  unclean  by  the  Hindoos,  principally  because  they  eat  any  thing,  and 
with  any  body.      Things  of  ill  esteem  among  others  are  also  considered  as  unclean, 

■  HieqaantUr  aftabnccocoMamed  io  Ben^l  in  a  year  miiit  bedrest  Eodcrit.  A  madfrafeimonker  con- 
AUmn  nol  leu  tban  Ino  Ibp,  %  monlh.  Thr  commoD  tobacco  is  told  at  about  two-pepcf  Ihe  lb-  Hindoo  ftoinep  nf' 
luperiorcait  DeilhersmalfFnorlakeiniiffi  but  man;  of  IhcHindno  pOtidili  take  snuff;  and  often  nw  foraiaoff- 
box  alarsebnailsbFll.      The  BcDgalee  boji  begin  to  amake  aiacbool.  From  tbe  time  tbcj  are  font  or  fin  7e*n 

eld, 

t  Many  reapeclable  femitlei,  boweter,  aii  a  Utile  tobacco  wiib  the  panQ  (be;  cbevr. 
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botthfly  maybe  purified  by  incantations.  ThepresenceofshSodros,  dogs,  catt,crowe, 
&e.  produces  the  sBine  consequences ;  yet  they  may  be  cleansed  by  sprinkling  upon 
them  water  in  which  gold  pr  koosha-grass  has  been  dipped.  If  these  animals  have 
touched  the  food,  it  cannot  be  cleanaed,  but  must  be  thrown  away.  Ifan  unclean 
person,  or  animal,  enters  the  cooking  house  of  a  person  of  superior  cast,  the  latter 
throws  all  his  earthen  cooking  vessels  away,  and  cleanses  his  brass  ones.  If  a  £u< 
ropean  of  the  highest  rank  touch  the  food  of  the  meanest  Hindoo,  he  will  throw  it 
.  away,  though  be  should  not  have  another  morsel  to  eat ;  and  yet  this  food,  perhaps, 
is  merely  a  little  coarse  rice^  and  a  few  greens  fried  in  oil. 

Tae  Hindoos  are  full  of  ceremony  in  making  a  feast;  at  which  the  brarnhnns  are 
always  the  chief  guests.  When  a  man  wishes  to  make  a  feast,  he  is  several  days  in 
preparing  for  it,  and,  soliciting  the  advice  of  his  relations  about  the  dinner,  the  pre- 
sents, &c.  he  generally  comforms  to  the  judgment  of  this  femily  council;  and  then 
purchases  the  things  necessary,  cleans  up  his  house,  &c.  If  a  bramhnn,  he  never 
sends  an  invitation  by  a  shoodril,  but  goes  himself,  or  sends  a  relation,  or  the  fami* 
ly  priest.  All  near  and  distant  relations  in  the  place  or  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  invited.  If  any  one  absents  himself,  without  assigning  a  reason,  it  is  considered 
as  a  great  affront:  ifhe  makes  an  apology,  itis  judged  of  by  a  council  of  friends.  The 
feinale  relations  and  even  the  males  assist  in  cooking  the  dinner,  of  which,  on  many 
occasions,  two  or  three  hundred  persona  partake.  No  boy  can  partake  of  a  feast 
given  by  a  bramhnn  till  he  has  been  invested  with  the  poila.  The  food  being  ready, 
the  master  of  the  house  invites  the  guests  to  sit  down,  when  the  dinner  is  brought, 
and  laid  out  in  messes  on  plantain  leaves  for  plates,  under  an  awning  in  the  court 
yard  ;  and  one  earthen  drinking  cup  serves  eight  or  ten  persons.  While  they  are 
feasting,  the  master  goes  round,  and  makes  an  apology  to  the  guests  for  not  being 
able  to  treat  them  better.  After  dinner,  they  are  presented  with  betel ;  and  are 
sometimes  dismissed  with  presents  either  of  money,  doth,  or  brass  utensils.  If 
the  master  of  the  house  should  arise,  and  go  aside,  before  every  one  has  finished  eat- 
ing, it  is  considered  as  ao  affront,  and  all  immediately  rise  and  go  away. 

In  the  month  Kartiha,  Hindoo  sisters  imitate  tlie  example  of  the  sister  of  Vi3ma, 
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the  king  of  death,  who  in  this  month  gave  a  feaat  to  her  brodier,  and  by  marluDg  his 
forehead  with  sandal-powder,  made  him  immortal ;  in  the  morning  of  the  feast,  the 
Bisters  pour  milk  into  the  hand  of  each  brother,  and  repeat  an  incantation,  while  the 
brother  drinks  it.  Each  sister  also  puts  on  the  head  of  each  brother  a  grain  of  rice, 
and  rubs  on  the  foreheads  of  each  some  powder  of  sandal- wood.*  As  soon  as  this  is 
performed,  the  brother  bows  to  an  elder  sister,  but  if  the  brother  is  the  elder,  the  sister 
bows  to  him,  and  takes  up  the  dust  of  his  feet. — If  a  friend  uninvited  should  go  to  see 
another,  and  that  friend  should  not  entertain  him,  it  is  considered  as  a  great  scandal. 
A  person  inhospitable  towards  those  of  his  owji  cast,  falls  into  disgrace;  while  un- 
kiudness  towards  a  man  of  another  cast,  though  he  perish,  meets  with  no  censure. 

The  domestic  conversation  of  the  Hindoos  turns  chiefly  upon  the  business  of  the 
family;  the  news  of  the  village;  circumalancesconnected  withreligious  shews,  cere- 
monies, festivals,  &c.;journieB  to  holy  places;  marriages;  stories  about  the  gods,  the 
heroes  and  heroines  uf  their  mythology,  &c.  Domestic  quarrels  are  very  common:  a 
man  and  his  wife  often  quarrel,  and  sometimes  fight.  There  are  instances  of  Hin- 
doo women's  beating  their  husbands.f 

The  Hindoos  sit  on  the  ground^  or  on  a  mat,  or  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  in  ifae 
house ;  they  can  sit  on  their  hams  for  hours  together  without  fatigue.  They  never 
walk  or  ride  out  for  exercise  ;  and  very  few  keep  horses. 

The  Bengalee  towns  are  formed  into  the  eastern,  western,  northern,  southern,  and 
central  divisions.  In  one  part,  the  Hindoos  reside,  in  another,  the  Mnsulmans,  in 
another,  native  Portuguese.  The  (lindoo  part  is  subdivided,  and  the  different  parts 
contain  brainhfins,  kayast'hns,  weavers,  oil-makers,  washermen,  barbers,  husband- 
men, potters,  &c. :  these  divisions  are  not  very  exactly  observed,  though  in  large 
tmvns  the  names,  and  something  of  this  custom,  may  be  perceived. 

■  Frnmihislulacl,  the rensirrceimilicomiDon name:  llie lister n^i lo  her  brn (Tier,  while  mnrkiD|hiirnre- 
heud,  'Imark  tbyrnreheadwilhiandHl-iroDd;  and  plBDlBlhDrD[lnpreTeDief;r(ss]lattae  daorordealliCYaiiil!).' 

+  When  (he  IllndiiD  iromen  are  sharked,  or  ashaincd,  at  any  Ihiup,  Ihey  put  ool  Iheirlongues,  asa  mode  of 
FXpressinxihcirreeliaitt.  A  ver;  old  womu,  nbo  iiar  tbeMme  (ime  serealicold,  iscalled  by  tbeU'ndoDx 
the  mother  ofVtimQ. 
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At)  the  Hindoo  large  towns  contain  at  least  one  market-place  ;  in  tbeni  are  found 
many  shops  called  Moodee-dokanus,  at  which  various  things  are  sold,  as  rice,  split 
pease,  salt,  oil,  clarified  butter,  flour,  wood,  earthen  ware,  lamps,  fruits,  mats,  su- 
gar, sweetmeats,  treacle,  betel,  &c.  There  are  also  separate  shops  for  wood,  salt, 
cloth,  earthen  ware,  brass  utensils,  rice,  pease,  oil,  ornaments,  tobacco,  sweetmeats, 
shoes,  spices,  &c.  The  bankers  sell  kourees,  weigh  and  change  money,  buy  and 
sell  cdd  ornaments,  &c.  The  moodee  and  confectioner's  shops  are  most  numerous. 
Shops  are  generally  built  with  clay,  but  in  very  large  towns  many  are  of  brick. 

The  Hindoos  have  also  market  days  (hatos),  when  the  sellers  and  buyers  assem- 
ble,  sometimes,  iu  an  open  plain,  but  iu  generalin  market  places.  The  noise  in  a 
market-place  in  England  is  comparatively  smaU ;  but  the  noise  of  Bengalee  hattis 
may  be  beard  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,a9  though  ten  thousand  voices  were  sound- 
ing at  once.* 

There  are  no  Hindoos  in  Bengal  who  make  paper,  though  there  are  in  otfaer  parts 
of  Hindoost'hancij  no  booksellers,  nor  bookbinders ;  the  Miisulmans  make  paper  and 
bind  books.  Amongst  all  the  millions  of  Hindoos  there  is  not  to  be  found  perhaps  a 
single  bookseller's  shop.  The  Hindoos  make  ink  with  common  soot,  and  also  with  the 
water  in  which  burnt  rice  has  been  soaked,  but  these  kinds  of  ink  are  very  inferior. 
A  third  sort  is  made  with  amiilukeS,t  and  Hnree-tnkee,^  which  is  steeped  in  water 
placed  in  an  iron  pan.  After  these  ingredients  have  been  soaked  for  some  time,  the 
water  is  drained  off,  and  poured  upon  some  catechu,  and  then  placed  in  the  sun,  where 
it  is  now  and  then  stirred  lor  two  or  three  days  :  the  maker  next  puts  some  pounded 
aohaga^  into  it ;  and  then  it  is  ready  for  use.  When  the  Hindoos  write  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  tala  tree,  they  use  ink  prepared  like  the  second  sort,  mixing  lac  with  it. 
They  generally  write  with  a  reed,  never  with  the  Europe  pen. 

A  number  of  persons  procure  their  subsistence  as  hawkers  or  criers :     these  con- 

•  Tb«  BiDdnoi  coDi]«ct  religioiii  ceremonial  w<ih  tome  of  their  public  hiri,  and.  In  conuqaeDcr,  Twt  crswdi 
•Mejobie ,  KDd  wonlirp  (be  god  and  buy  xHneibing  Tor  their  familici,  at  the  nine  time. 

*  Emblic  njrtfbRlaD.  ]  Yellow  Uf  rabalan.  ^  Borai. 
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fiist  of  fiah  women,  coafectionerB,  ear-cleanere,  men  who  take  up  thini^  from  wella, 
cow-doctors,quackB,basket-niiakerB,8e11er8orrrnit,whey,  matches,  oil,  tooth-powder, 
wood,  pounded  charcoal  to  light  pipes,  the  betel-nut,  the  juice  of  the  date  tree,  and 
women's  ornaments.  Others  exhibit  learned  cows,  bears,  monkies,  large  goats, 

gods  and  other  images,  little  men,  &c. — A  cast,  called  vajeSs,  perform  different  feats 
ofelight  of  hand,  tumbling,  &c.  Theytravel  in  hordes,  like  the  g)'psies,  etayinga 
few  dajs  or  weeks  only  in  one  place,  where  they  form  a  kind  of  encampment ;  their 
huts  are  made  with  reeds  or  leaves  fastened  to  bamboos,  and  brought  upon  the  ground 
like  the  sides  of  a  roof. — The  doivugno  bramhuns  go  from  house  to  house,  proposing 
to  cast  nativities :  sometimeG  they  stop  a  person  in  the  street,  and  tell  him  some  me- 
lancholy news,  as,  that  he  will  not  live  long;  and  the  poor  superstitious  Hindoo,  firm- 
ly believing  that  these  people  can  read  his  fate  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  or  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stars,  and  that  they  can  avert  disasters  by  certain  ceremonies,  gives  them 
his  money.  By  such  means  as  these  the  doiviignn  bramhnns  obtain  a  scanty  main* 
tenaace.     The  Masalmaos  alone  make  and  sell  Gre-works. 

In  those  parts  of  Bengal  where  articles  of  consumption  sell  the  cheapest,  their 
prices  are  nearly  as  follow  ;  Rite,  the  man,*  13  anas;  wheat,  1  roopee  ;  barley, 
8  anas ;  pease,  6  anas ;  salt,  three  roopees ;  mustard  oil,  4  roopees ;  clarified  butler, 
10  or  13  roopees ;  sugar,  4  roopees ;  treacle,  I  roopee  8  anas  ;  pepper,  4  anas  the 
B^r ;  nutmegs,  16  roopees  the  66r ;  milk,  1  mnn,  10  s^rs,  the  roopee ;  curds,  ditto;  but- 
ter, 8  anas  the  s^r ;  bread  30  loaves  (10  s^rs)  the  roopee.  Live  ttock,  a  milch  cow, 
5  roopees ;  a  calf,  one  year  old,  8  anas ;  a  pair  of  good  bullocks,  8  roopees ;  a  bull,  4 
roopees ;  a  milch  buffalo,  SO  roopees ;  a  ram,  13  anas ;  a  common  sheep,  8  anas :  a 
3ie-goat,  8  anas;  a  milch  goal,  S  roopees;  ayonng  goat  or  lamb,  4  anas;  a  turtle, 
5  anas  ;i-  eggs,  150  the  roopee  ;  pigs,  middling  size,  8  anas  each  ;  a  good  Bengal 
borse  (taloo)  10  roopees ;  a  wild  deer,  1  roopee ;  a  turkey,:}:  from  4  to  6  roopees ; 
a  peacock,^  2  anas ;  rabbits,  8  anas  a  pair ;  porcupine8,||  6  anas  a  piece ;  a  boy,  3 
•  A  mba  ii  aboat  80  Ibi.  j  40  tin  make  one  mfin  i  a  raoprr,  la  3  ihrllirigs  and  6  pence  i  an  ana,  Iwo  pence. 

-t  The  common  Tivertnrtle  la  rrn|DenlI]'CBnghthj  (he  line:  some  brttmhilBB  eat  it.  t  Turkieiareno 

where  mcl  with  fat  from  Cakulla  nnleoi  enrried  \>y  Furoiirnng.  ^  Witd  peacocks  are  ytty  numeraiis  in 

tome  pari!  ot  Bcptal.       |  ne  fleih  nrihtt  aoinU  ii  offered  ap  is  Ike  sbreddbb,  and  ealea  b«Ui  b)  bramliGiii 
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roopecB ;  and  a  girl,  2  roopees .•— It  ought  to  be  observed,  howeverj  respecting  the 
above  prices,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  artidesare  one  fourth  dearer; 
in  other  places,  cheaper  or  dearer,  according  to  various  circumstances :  in  the  district 
of  Dinagepore,  man;  articles  of  prime  necessity  are  very  cheap. 

It  is  surprising,  how  the  country  day-labourers  are  able  to  support  life  with  (heir 
scanty  earnings.  In  some  places,  their  wages  do  not  exceed  a  penny  a  day ;  in  others 
three  half-pence,  and  in  others  two  pence.t  To  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  how 
these  people  are  able  to  maintain  their  families  on  so  small  a  sum,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider,  that  their  fire-wood,  herbs,  iruits,  &c.  cost  them  nothing;  they  wear  no 
shoes  nor  hats ;  they  lie  on  a  mat  laid  on  the  ground ;  the  wife  spins  thread  for  her 
own  and  her  husband's  clothes,  and  the  children  go  naked.  A  man  who  procures  a 
Toopee  monthly,  eats,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  two  mons  of  rice  in  the  month, 
the  price  of  which  is  one  roopee.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  such  a  day-labourer 
must  have  some  other  resource,  otherwise  he  could  not  live:  if  he  is  aMasulmaD,he 
rears  a  few  fowls ;  or,  if  a  Hindoo,  he  has  a  few  fruit  trees  near  bis  house,  and  he 
sells  the  fruit.  If  by  these,  or  any  other  means,  the  labourer  can  raise  half  a  roopee 
or  a  roopee  monthly,  (his  procures  him  salt,  a  little  oil,  and  one  or  two  other  prime 
necessaries;  though  vast  multitudes  of  the  poor  obtain  only,  from  day  to  day, 
boiled  rice,  green  pepper  puds,  and  boiled  herbs :  the  step  above  (his,  is  a  Ifttle  oil 
with  the  rice.  The  garments  of  a  tarmer  for  a  year  (two  suits)  cost  about  two  roo- 
pees  (5s.);  while  those  of  a  servant  employed  by  a  European,  cost  about  sixteen, 
{4&a).  A  few  rich  men  excepted,  the  Hindoos  burn  in  their  honees  only  oil;  tfaay 
will  not  touch  a  candle.  Some  of  the  rich,  place  a  couple  of  wax  candles  in  the 
room  which  contains  the  idol. 

In  country  places,  houses  are  never  rented:  the  poor  man  gives  about  two- pence 

*  Boji  Mid  girl),  Tar  damalic  leriilnde,  are  bonghl  Bod  lold  at  fain  in  lone  parli  oF  Becgal,  particDlsrly  at 
Huree-hJirll-cblilr&.a  place  on  tliE  banki  of  Ibe  G&ndbkcE.  The;  arealwayilhe  cfaiJdrcD  of  pareaU  who  know 
naihawiamBiDtaiaihemt  aDdaielrealed,  ingCQcnl,  I  believe,  by  (hote  who  have  baugtitlheiii,itithliaDaiilly. 
Wbeo  Uiev  grow  up,  tbey  frequeally  run  away,  aad  are  leldom  toDgtat  ufler. 

+  la  (be  DCighboarhood  of  CBlcalla,daj-1*'>oi"''"'^"'*' ■"■"■><''>*' t^'^^'P"'"' '"7  <  maMua,  live-penH, 
and  coDUBon  cvpealcn,  four-pcBM  Mid  lU-puce )  good  csrpcalen,  aboU  k  iUIIIik  a  daj. 
T 
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annually  for  the  rent  ofa  few  yards  ofland,  andonthis,  at  hisown  expence,  lie  reari 
his  hut.  A  rich  land-owner  frequently  gives  to  brarnhnna,  and  men  of  good  cast,  land 
on  which  to  build  their  bouses  rent-free.  Poverty,  instead  of  exciting  pity  in  (bin 
country,  only  gives  rise  to  the  reflection,  '  He  belongs  to  a  degraded  class :  he  it 
■uBeHng  for  the  sins  ofa  former  birth,  and  is  accursed  of  the  gods.' 

Tbecoins  which  circulate  in  Bengal  are,  gold-mohiire,  value  16  roopees  ;  half- 
uohiirs,  quarter- mohiirs,  two  roopees,  and  one  roopee  (gold  pieces;)  roopees,  half 
Toopees,  quarter  roopees,  half  quarter  roopees,  and  one  ana  pieces  (silver);  copper 
poisas,  four  of  which  aiake  an  ana,  half  poisas,  quarter  poisas,  and  shells  called  kou- 
rees,  from  the  Maldive  islands  ;  57(i0  of  the  latter  sell  for  a  roopee.  Labourer* 
among  the  native  masters,  are  paid  daily  in  kourees;  the  daily  market  expences  are 
paid  with  these  shells,  and  they  are  given  in  alma  to  beggars,  as  well  as  used  on 
other  occasions.  A  shopkeeper  as  stoutly  refuses  to  receive  a  kouree  with  a  hole  in 
it,  as  another  man  does  a  counterfeit  roopee.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  is  very  fre-  . 
queotly  counterfeited;  but  the  coiner  is  not  punished  with  death.  The  weights  and 
measures  used  by  the  Hindoos,  are  various,  from  eighty  jpounds  to  a  barley  coin.— 
la  casting  up  numbers,  many  count  their  fingers  and  finger  joints. 

The  Hindoos  are  enveloped  in  the  grossest  superstition,  not  only  as  idolaters,  but 
in  their  dread  ofa  great  varietyof  supernatural  beings,  and  in  attaching  unfortunate 
consequences  to  the  most  innocent  actions."  They  never  go  across  a  rope  which  ties 
an  aAimal,  nor  au'OBS  the  shadow  ofa  bramhfin  or  an  image;  this  is  a  rule  laid  down 
iu  one  of  the  shastrus,  for  which  no  reason  is  assigned.  We  may  suppose,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  shadow  of  a  bramhun  or  an  image,  that  the  rule  is  meant  to 
preserve  a  proper  reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

*  The  Hindoos  consali  iu(roIng«n  on  man>  occationa:  ibe  qunlioni  Ihty  aik  refer  (oalmoit  all  theadin 
urilfeiag,  ttbctbrr  ao  uriicle  banichl  fariale  nill  |irodnceprofliorDOl;  irhelhrracbild  in  Ihe  namb  will  be* 
boyoraeirltfibclfiira  wife  will  bear  childrrnoriialinbFniYrlaiafomilylroubleinill  be  iiter;nhpihFracai]i« 
pending  in  acoun  of  j  u-tice  will  be  decided  in  a  person's  favour  or  not  (  whelher  a  periOD  mill  enjoy  prope'riiy 
iu  a  new  bouse  which  III- 1:  bulldinjeor  nolj  whelbera  permn  will  acquire  riches  or  not  i  uhelberapenon'e  demli 
iriil  happen  nlahnlyplaceurnot;buitmniiynive8BpcrMB  (till  marry  I  which  wife  will  beinoil  beautiful  j  which 
wife  n  perion  » ill  love  man ;  how  insoj  children  by  each  wife  j  kaw  lung  a  penmn  niU  If  le  t  at  the  lime  of  death, 
Hill  aperwiu  reiain  bi)  leuaetor  nott  at  that  lime,  which  sod  nill  be  pmenii  a  youth  aahs,  nbich  god  LcthaXt 
cboote  lu  Iiii guatiliuii  deiij  j  (hull be  cliooie hii fathci'iipuiiual  galde  ot  a acfr  nue,  £(C.  &C. 
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Many  persons  in  Bengal  are  called  datniis,  or  witches,  -whose  power  is  exceedingly 
dreaded  :  they  are  mostly  old  womea:  a  man  of  this  description  is  called  Khokusa. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  is  said,  they  are  able,  while  sitting  near  another,  impercep- 
tibly to  draw  all  the  blood  out  ofhis  body,  and  by  a  look,  to  make  a  person  mad.  If 
-a  dainu  shakes  her  hair  in  a  field  at  night,  it  is  said,  that  a  number  of  dainns  immedi- 
ately assemble,  and  danceand  play  gambols  together  as  long  as  they  choose,  and  that  if 
anyone  comes  within  the  magic  circle,  he  is  sure  to  fall  a  victim  lo  their  power.  When 
a  person  falls  suddenly  sick,  or  is  seized  with  some  new  disorder,  or  behaves  in  an 
unaccountable  manner,  they  immediately  declare,  that  ho  is  possessed  by  a  dainn. 
Sometimes  the  daina  is  asked,  why  she  has  entered  this  person ;  she  replies,  that  when 
shecame  to  ask  alms,  he  reproached  her.  Asking  her  who  she  is,  she  hesitates, and 
begs  to  be  excused,  as  her  family  will  be  disgraced  ;  but  they  again  threaten  her, 
when  she  gives  a  wrong  name ;  but  being  again  more  severely  threatened,  at  last  she 
replies,  *'  I  am  such  a  person,  of  such  a  village;"  or,  "  I  am  such  a  person's  mother." 
The  people  then  peremptorily  order  her  to  comeout :  she  promises:  and  is  then  ask- 
ed, on  what  side  she  will  fall,  and  what  she  will  take,  in  going  out ;  whether  she  will 
take  a  shoe  in  her  mouth  or  not.  This  she  refuBee,  declaring  that  she  belongs  to  a 
good  family;  but  at  last  she  consents  lo  take  a  pan  of  water;  and  al^er  two  or  three 
attempts,  she  actually  carries  (he  pan  of  water  betwixt  her  teeth  to  the  porch,  where^ 
afler  sittini;  down  carefully,  she  falls  dpwn  on  (he  right  side  in  a  state  of  insensibi- 
lity. The  attendants  then  sprinkle  some  water  in  the  person's  &ce,  repealing  in- 
cantations, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  possessed  comes  to  himself,  arises,  and  goes  in- 
to the  house.  This  is  the  common  method  with  dainns.  The  persona  who  have  . 
been  thus  bewitched,  are  said  to  be'numerous :  my  imformant  declared,  (hat  (hey  had 
seen  persons  in  these  circumstances,  who  had  been  thus  delivered  from  this  posses- 
sion.      In  former  times,  the  Hindoo  rajas  used  to  destroy  the  cast  of  a  dainii. 

The  Tlindoos  have  the  strongest  luith  in  the  power  of  incantations  to  remote  all 

manner  of  evils.    The  vana  incantation  is  said  to  empower  an  arrow  shot  into  a  tree 

'  to  make  it  wither  immediately.  Many  Hindoo  married  iromen,  who  are  not  blessed 

with  children,  wear  incantations  written  with  lac  on  the  bark  of  the  b!.oorjj''>,  in  ord^r 

TS 
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to  obtain  tbb  blessing;.  Thej  wear  these  charms,  on  the  arm,  or  round  the  neck,  or  in 
the  hair,  inclosed  in  small  gold  or  brass  boxes.  The  Hindoos  repeat  incantations, 
when  they  retire  to  rest,  when  they  rise,  irhen  they  first  set  their  foot  on  the  ground, 
when  they  clean  their  teeth,  when  they  eat,  when  they  hare  done  eating,  when  it 
thunders,  when  they  enter  on  a  journey,  when  their  head  or  belly  aches,  when  they 
Bee  an  idol,  when  they  put  on  new  clothes,  wben  they  want  to  kill  or  injure  a  suppos- 
ed enemy,  when  they  wish  to  cure  the  scab  in  sheep,  &c.  If  diseases  are  not  cured 
by  an  incantation,  and  the  person  dies,  they  say,  the  words  of  the  incantation  were 
not  pronounced  rightly,  oraword  wasleftout,  or,  they  impute  it  to  some  other  acci- 
dent ;*  the  power  of  the  incantation  they  never  question.  If  a  person  recovers  on 
whose  account  an  incantation  was  uttered,  they  say,  the  incantation  was  well  re- 
peated. Some  men  have  a  great  name  for  their  supposed  knowledge  of  incantations, 
and  for  their  dexterity  in  using  them  for  the  destruction  of  enemies;  some  incanta- 
tions are  efficacious  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  they  are  repeated.  When 
I  asked  a  learned  pundit,  why  the  Hindoos  had  been  so  often  subdued  by  other  na< 
tions,  seeing  they  were  in  possession  of  incantations  so  potent,  he  said,  that  those 
for  destroying  enemies  were  difficult  to  be  procured. 

Remarht  on  Counlry  Scenery,  made  during  a  journey. — As  the  boat  glides  along, 
drawn  by  our  boat-men,  we  perceive  the  corn  in  full  growth  on  both  sides  ofthe 
river — proofs  ofthe  care  of  Him  on  whom  all  the  creatures  wait ;  and,  if  imagi- 
nation could  supply  a  pleasing  variety  of  bill  and  dale,  and  some  green  hawthern 
hedges,  we  might  fiincy  ourselves  passing  through  the  open  fields  in  our  own  coun- 
try; and  the  ascending  larks,  the  reapers  cutting  the  corn,  and  the  boy  driving  the 

•  Men  nboke^mnkM  and exbibillheintn  the  public,  RSKmliletomeliines  in  Kreatnambrn,  and  pTeIeDd,br 

incan(a(inns,  fa  iDbduelfiF  palter  of  polianBflcrprrin)ltinfSDakri,rFlBininf:ihrirvenDinaiitfanp,  to  bile  (bem. 
On  thrsFncciuioni,ln'D<laeei  are  erected  near  to  CHcli  other,  vbich  are  accupird  by  tnoinake  cambntaD(ii,itho 
allern.'jirl)' ctinlirnte  eachalber,  uimg  (he  mnlprovnkiriK  lanf;i>B|;F,  likemrnoboul  (a  enf;a);F  in  qnme  driperele 
enlerprlze.  When  the  chnllenge  ii  aenepted,  the  peiron  takes  the  challenser'mnnke,  and  siiffera  i(  lo  bile  him 
in  rheirrmsnnd  Innnj  other  parts  nfibe  body,  while  hi<  frieada  al  Ihe  bnllomor  ibe  iliiEe  join  him  inrepeatlDt 
ine.intaiiani,nnd  encourage  him,  by  their  addre<Ee9,tn  persevere  in  thladrsperaip  fully.  In  some  instances.Ihe man 
faitt  rroin  ibe  sinfce,  and  Ibe  poiton,  apreadiagihrou^h  his  veins,  and  rebi^linj;  all  Ihepnner  nf  ibeir  iocbanl- 
nenti.precipllnles  the  If  relrh,nrllhiag;  with  agony,  into  eleniily.  Tl>r  Hindooi  belieip,  Ibal  there  are  locao' 
tolionnnble  to  deprive  seipenli  of  all  power  of  motion,  and  olhen  to  invij^or.ife  Ihem  ncnin.  Al  the  above  limes, 
IhepowerafiDCBnuiiaDaigiBldlo  be  Ihui dii played,  u  willailuinakiDE  iheeerpeatnove  nhichevernaj  iha 
inchanierpleatei. 
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berd  to  graze  in  eome  corner  of  the  field,  might  beep  up,  foramoment,  the  pleas- 
ing illusion.  But  a  herd  of  buffaloa  at  a  distance,  staring  stupidly  and  wildly, 
and  the  loIVy  stage  in  the  middle  orthe  field,  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  keep- 
er, soon  remind  us  of-our  mistake,  and  warn  us  of  a  danger  to  which  the  English 
hasbandman  is  not  exposed.— Amidst  innumerable  proob  of  the  divine  benefi- 
cence, the  pleasing  variety  of  colours,  ofsouod,  of  light  and  shade,  of  greatand  small, 
of  high  and  low,  of  form  and  character,  diffused  throus^h  universal  nature,  and  con- 
tributing  so  highly  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  is  none  ofthe  least:  even  the 
silent,  smooth,  and  unvarying  element  on  which  we  now  move,  is  not  destitate  of 
its  variety  of  objects :   here,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  bathing  together,  the 
men  uniting  idolatrous  rites  with  their  ablutions,  the  women  washing  their  long 
hair  with  mud,  and  the  children  gamboling  in  the  water,  with  all  the  gaiety  ofthe 
finny  tribes  which  surround  them :  we  next  pass  by  some  men  sitting  on  the  bank, 
with  their  rods  and  lines,  and  others  in  their  boats  with  their  nets,  fishing ;  and  we 
no  sooner  pass  these,  but  we  are  amused  by  the  sight  of  an  open  ferry-boat,  crowd- 
ed with  passengers  till  they  almost  sit  one  upon  another;  the  slightest  loss  of  the 
balance  would  immediately  compel  them  to  seek  the  shore  as  they  might  be  able ; 
and,  gliding  along  the  water's  edge,  comes  a  man  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out 
into  the  form  of  a  canoe :  he  sits  at  his  ease,  his  oar  is  at  the  same  time  his  rudder, 
and  this  he  moves  with  his  leg,  for  both  his  hands  are  engaged  in  holding  the  hooks 
to  his  head  while  he  smokes.   Here  an  adjutant*  stalks  along  the  side  ofthe  river, 
thrusts  bis  long  bill  among  the  weeds  in  search  of  fish,  while  the  paddy-birds,t  in  the 
shallower  parts,  are  silently  watching  them,  and  the  fine- plumed  king- fisher  is  darting  . 
on  his  prey.  At  a  small  distance,  several  large  alligators  present  the  ridges  of  their 
backs  onthe  surface,  and  ere  we  have  proceededa  hundred  yards,  we  hear  the  shrieks 
of  a  boat's-crew,  and  the  cries  of  a  man,  *'An  alligator  has  seized,  and  carried  off, 
my  son  1"  As  we  approach  another  village,  we  see  a  man  washing  cloathes,  by  dip- 
ping them  in  the  river,  and  beating  them  on  a  slanting  board ;  a  bramhnn  sits  on  tha 
brink,  now  washing  his  poita,  now  making  a  clay  image  ofthe  lingo  for  worship,  and 
now  pouring  out  libations  to  his  deceased  ancestors.      Near  to  the  spot  where  this 

*  Ardra  Ar^la.        The-P  b1nl<  arr  tp ry  nnin«rnut  in  Cnlcutla :   the  inhabilantl,  I  am  tald,  are  forbidden 
lodesiroy  Ihrm,  on  accnnalofihe  ute  (he;  areor,  iBConiribniing  tOKuOTCoffeiuiTeearcMH,  lwpe<,&c. 
t  Tnoipecia  of  Ardea. 
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man  sits  on  his  hams  to  worship,  lies  a  grp^sy  pillow,  a  water-pot,  the  ashes  ofa  fu- 
neral pile,  and  the  bedstead  of  the  man  whose  body  ha^  just  been  burnt:  how  suila> 
ble  a  place  for  worship,  with  guch  monuments  of  mortalilj  before  him  would  this 
be,  if  the  bramhiin  knew  the  immediate  consequences  of  death,  and  if  there  was  any 
thinjT  in  the  Hindoo  forms  of  worship  at  all  calculated  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  body !  In  one  place  we  see  dog",  crows,  and  vultures  devouring  a 
human  bodjr,  which  had  floated  to  (he  shore,  and  in  another,  several  relations  are 
in  the  act  of  burning;  a  corpse,  the  smetl  of  which,  entering  the  boat,  is  peculiarly 
offensive;  yet  this  does  not  prevent  the  people  of  our  boat  from  eating  a  very  hearty 
meal  on  the  grass,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  funeral  pile.  In  another  place,  the 
swallows  are  seeking  their  nests  in  the  holes  of  the  banks,  while  a  bird  of  the 
heron  kind,  stands  on  a  dead  tree,  lallen  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and,  spreading  his 
wings,  dries  them  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  From  the  ascent  of  a  landing- place,  the 
women  of  a  neighbouring  village  are  carrying  home  water  for  their  families,  the 
pans  resting  on  their  sides.  Floats  of  bamboos  are  passing  by,  carried  down  by  the 
current,  while  the  men,  in  a  small  boat,  guide  them,  and  prevent  their  touching  the 
side,  or  the  boats,  as  they  pass.  Long  grass,  swamps,  and  sheets  of  water,  with 
wild  ducks  and  other  game,  remind  us  of  the  periodical  rains,  which  innundate  the 
country.  These  clusters  of  trees  indicate  that  we  approach  a  village  :  the  tall 

and  naked  palms  rear  their  heads  above  tjie  branches  of  the  wide- spreading  ficus 
Indica,  under  which  hundreds  of  people  find  a  shelter,  and  in  the  branches  of 
which  are  seen  themonkies,  some  carrying  the  young  under  their  hetliea,  and  others 
grinning  at  us,  while  they  leap  from  branch  to  branch;  and,  while  nature  is  drawing 
the  curtains  of  the  evening,  in  a  neighbouring  clump  of  bamboos,  the  minas*  make 
a  din  like  the  voices  ofa  group  of  women  engaged  in  a  fierce  quarrel;  and  the  bats, 
as  large  aa  crows,  are  flying  to  another  clump  ofbamboos.  Entering  the  vil- 

lage the  next  morning,  we  overtake  a  female,  who  avoids  our  gaze  by  drawing  her 
garment  over  her  face:  on  one  hip  gits  her  child,  and  en  another  she  carries  a  large 
pan  of  water; — the  dogs,  half-wild,  put  on  the  most  threatening  aspect,  and  bark 
most  savagely ;  the  men  come  to  the  doors,  and  the  women  peep  at  the  strangers 
though  the  crevices  of  the  mat  walln,  manifesting  a  degree  of  fear  and  eager  curio- 
•nereBKthree<»rfoar*peck*orUieieblrd>,  wbickareiinpraperlj  tbonfh  cammooljr  called  uinu. 
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BJty ;  the  naked  children,  almost  covered  with  dust,  leave  their  play,  and  flee  at  the 
approach  ofGourj  (a  white  man.)  Before  a  door,  near  the  ficug  Indica,  where  the 
village  gossips  assemble,  aud  undei-  which  is  placed  the  village  god,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  round  black  stone,  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  smeared  with  oil  and  red  lead, 
sits  a  man  cleaning  his  teeth  with  the  bruised  end  ofa  stick;*  and  we  meet  another, 
returning  from  a  neighbouring  field,  with  a  brass  water-pot  in  his  hand ;  while  the 
third  peraon  that  meets  oureje,  is  the  village  barber,  sitting  on  his  bams  in  the  street, 
and  shaving  one  of  his  neighbours.  Oneortwo  women  are  sticking  cakes  of  cow- 
dung  on  the  wall,  to  dry  for  fuel;+  another  is  washing  the  door-place  with  water, 
mud  and  cow-dung,  and  two  others  are  cleaning  the  rice  from  the  husk,  by  pouud- 
ing  it  wet  with  a  pedal.  Not  far  from  the  ficus  Indica,  we  see'a  temple  of  the 

liitgii,  and  the  people,  as  they  pass,  raise  their  hands  to-their  heads  in  honour  of 
this  abnminable  image ;  from  thence  we  go  to  a  mosque,  mouldering  to  ruins,  and 
sae  near  it  a  mound  of  earth,  under  a  tree,  raised  like  a  grave,  and  dedicated  to  Gome  . 
M'lsnlman  suint;  close  to  which  is  sitting  a  Musulman  phiikeer,  receiving  kou- 
rees  from  the  passengers,  some  of  whom  he  has  supplied  with  fire  for  their  hookas : 
this  appears  to  be  a  common  resting-  place  for  travellers,  and  several  are  now  assem- 
bled, cijnversing  like  pas-engers  at  an  inn.  Before  proceeding  much  farther,  our 
ears  are  off'^nded  with  a  ballad  sung  by  two  Hindoo  mendicants,  who  are  exalting 
their  god  Krlshnii,  having  a  small  earthen  pot  with  them,  in  which  they  place  the 
rice  and  kourees  they  collect.  Another  beggar  lies  at  some  distance;  his  legs  are 
swelled,  and  his  fingers  and  toes,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  are  falling  off,  the 
direful  effects  of  the  leprosy.  We  are  highly  delighted  with  the  village  school : 
the  boys  are  writing  the  alphabet,  with  a  stick,  or  their  fingers,  in  the  dust,  or 
chanting  the  sounds  in  miserable  concert.  I  forgot  to  notice  the  hsamhan  sitting 
on  the  porch  of  the  temple,  reading  aloud  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  and  bending  bis 
body  backwards  aud  forwards  as  he  reads.  The  amusements  of  the  villageare  va- 
rious: gome  boys  are  flying  their  kites,  a  few  other  idle  fellows  are  playing  at  small 
game  with  kourees;  others  are  at  high  play,  running  afier,  and  catching  each  other; 
■a  profess  (D  admire  (he  leeth  nben  daubed  nilb  Ihe  black  powder  wilb  wbich  Ihty 

1  ThiK  Briicic  is  uMd  for  furl  Id  India  lo  a  fToit  exleol  indeed :  it  ll  Ralbered  in  the  fieldt  b;  a  particuburcaU 

•r  females,  and  carried  aboul  fur  sale:   liSO  cakes  n  re  scild  fur  a  roupeej  (hewnell  in  burning  ii  not  affuive  (a 
i!ica^ves,bu(  it  fftcfloiabeiDEi>leiiauliti>£uiope&ai.  AVliea  vtell  prepuedaad  dricdj  they  blaze  likt  wood* 
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and  in  another  quarter,  Bome  loose  fellows  are  eacouraging  two  rams  to  fight  by  dash- 
ing their  heads  at  each  other;  and,  to  complete  the  village  diversions,  here  coves  a 
nan  with  a  learned  cow,  and  another  with  a  bear  in  a  string,  and  two  or  three  mon' 
kies  riding  oo  its  back.  The  serious  business  of  the  village,  appears  to  be  trans* 
acted  by  the  oil-man,  driving  his  bullock  round  to  crush  the  seed;  by  the  distiller; 
by  the  shop-keeper,  who  exposes  to  sale  sweetmeats,  oil,  spices,  wood,  betel,  to- 
bacco, &c.  andby  two  scolds,  prodainuog  all  the  secrets  of  their  &niilies;  but,  though 
spent  with  fury,  they  never  come  to  blows. 

The  insect  called  the  fire-fly  exhibits  a  beautiful  appearance  in  this  country,  in  a 
dark  evening.  When  a  vast  number  of  these  flies  settle  on  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
they  illuminate  the  whole  tree,  and  produce  one  of  the  most  pleasing  appearances 
that  exists  in  nature. The  birds-nests  hanging  on  trees  are  among  the  most  curi- 
ous productions  of  instinct  1  have  ever  seen:  one  kind,  which  is  mostly  suspended 
on  the  branches  of  the  talii  tree,  contains  a  long  round  entrance  from  the  bottom  to 
the  middle  room,  and  at  the  top  of  that  is  the  nest,  inclosed  and  supported  by  a  belt. 
Anotherkindhasactuallyatrapdoortoit,  which  the  bird  lifts  up  with  its  beak  as  it 
enters,  and  which  Kills  down  of  its  own  accord  after  the  bird  has  entered  or  flown  out. 
Another  of  these  hanging  nests,  equally  curious  if  not  more  so,  is  made  with  finemoss 
and  hair,  and  inclosed  in  large  leaves,  actually  sewed  together  with  fibres  by  the  bird, 

certainly  with  the  greatest  propriety,  called  the  tatfhr  bird. The  hornet,  bee,  and 

wasp,  in  this  country,  often  make  their  nests  in  trees,  though  they  are  to  be  found 

also  in  other  situations.  One  species  of  ants  also  makes  very  large  nests  in  trees. 

The  Jtreat  bats,  called  by  the  Hindoos  vadoorn,*  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts 
of  Bengal ;  anN  devour  some  kinds  of  fruit  so  eagerly,  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  for 
the  owner.— Some  pools  are  so  full  of  leeches,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  bathe  in  them, 
and  I  have  heard  of  the  most  painful  and  ludicrous  effects  taking  place  on  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  have  descended  into  them.  ' 

•  Maar  odht  Utrer  cuUeat  Ibe  fleiJi  of  ihcie  bad, and  otben  faikn  tbe  billiaad  fealhen  to  tbelr  bodioi. U 
itiit  «waj  diiCMM, 
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Prtrocrhial  Sayings  and  Descri^onst  iHtutratieeofnumen, 

A  bcMtifiil  female  deMfibed, 

WHAT  a  beautiful  form !  The  very  image  of  LnkehmcS !— In  beauty  and  excel- 
lent qualities  she  resembles  the  goddess  of  prosperity.— A  female  richly  adorned 
with  ornaments,  is  compared  to  SiichS,  the  wife  of  Indrn,  or  to  the  lightning. 

Dreu,  Featurei,  Sle.  , 

What  beautiful  hair  I  It  hanga  down  like  the  tail  of  the  cow  of  Tartary,  like  a 
skein  of  silk,  like  the  thatch  of  a  house,  like  the  image  of  Kalee:  it  is  black  ae  dark- 
nees  Itself,  black  as  theclonde,  shining  as  oil  itself. — The  hair  tied  up  into  a  banch, 
is  compared  to  the  figures  of  the  water-lily  made  by  blacksmiths  in  certain  kinds  of 
work,  or  to  the  round  box  in  which  women  keep  essences. — The  round  dot  of  paint 
which  women  make  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  is  compared  to  the  moon,  to  a  star, 
and  to  the  coloured  rays  of  the  rising  sun. — The  parting  of  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
bead  of  the  female,  they  compare  to  the  dragon,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  ready 
to  swallow  the  moon. — The  eyes,  according  to  their  shape  and  colour,  to  those  of 
adeer,  to  the  water-lily,  to  the  Soondhoe"  flower,  or  to  the  appearance  of  the  stone  in 
an  unripe  mango;— the  nose,  to  the  tilii  flower,  the  bill-hook,  the  beak  of  a  parrot, 
and  to  a  flute  jt— the  &ce,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  water-lily ; — the  lips,  to  the  fruit  of 
the  t^lakoochiif  fi-uit ; — the  teeth,  to  the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate,  to  pepper-corns, 
to  the  flower  of  (he  koondti,f  and  to  a  row  of  pearls ;  and,  when  made  red  with  panu, 
to  a  row  of  corals ; — the  eye-brows,  to  a  bow ; — the  ears,  to  those  of  the  red-tbroated 
vulture ; — the  chin,  to  a  mango ; — the  month,  or  rather,  excellent  speech,  to  the  wa- 
ter of  life,  to  sugar,  and  to  honey; — the  breasts,  to  a  box  containing  essences,  to  a 

>  N jmphna  cyaDra,  and  etealcDta. 

+  Tbe  penrl  rn  the  ncie-ring  of  fciulei  ii  compared  lo  Ibe  cteniDs  ttar,  or  to  Ibe  MdIodi  bird  itbich  Sp> 
rraachc*  ibe  moon  to  drink  ibe  nectar.  J  Mamordicv  nwHdeJpba,  \  jMrniBom  pabcKCBk 
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pomegranate,  to  the  vilwa*  fruit,  to  the  bud  of  the  water-lily,  to  an  unopened  bunch 
of  plantains,  to  a  couple  of  crabs ; — tfae  fingers,  to  the  petals  of  the  chompat  flower ; 
— the  naila,  to  the  half-moon; — the  loins,  to  those  of  a  lion,  or  of  a  wasp,  to  the 
middle  of  the  musical  instrument  driraboorri;  or  to  the  width  of  a  span; — the  thighs 
are  compared  to  a  plantain  tree,  or  to  the  trunk  of  an  elephant ; — tlie  feet,  to  the 
lotus — a  fair  complexion,  to  split  pease,  or  ochre. 

other  properties  of  the  sci. 
A  woman  walks  elegantly  when  her  gait  is  like  that  of  a  goose,  or  an  elephant; 
another  who  is  quicl^  in^her  motions,  is  compared  to  a  bobbin,  or  spool  used  in  spin- 
ning, or  to  a  lark ; — a  woman  who  cooks  well,  to  Lukshmee. 

Remarka  oo  ChildrcD.  - 
When  a  beautiful  child  is  seen  sitting  on  the  knee  of  its  mother,  thej  say — Aht  see 
that  water-lilj  bud;  or,  he  is  the  very  picture  of  the  infant  Kartika,  or  Krishnl,  or 
Bnlu-Ramn,  or  a  dancing  boy !  When  a  beautiful  child  is  seen  in  the  arms  of  a  de< 
formed  and  dirty  woman,  a  spectator  says.  See!  a  lotus  has  sprung  up  amongst  cow- 
dung  !  See,  gold  in  the  ear  of  a  monkey !  When  an  ugly  child  is  seen  In  the  arms  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  an  observer  says.  Behold  the  spots  on  the  face  of  the  moon.  If 
the  boy  is  lusty,  he  is  compared  to  Giiii^shri;  if  he  is  a  great  favourite,  he  is  nick- 
named Doolalu;  if  very  small  and  weak,  Naroo-Gopairi;  if  be  creeps  swiftly  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  he  is  compared  to  a  play-ball.  An  infant  of  very  dark  complexi- 
on, is  called  a  young  crow  or  cuckow. 


A  womnn  with  a  large  &ce  and  long  legs,  is  compared  to  Tariika,  a  female  titan ; — 
she  who  sows  dissention,  is  called  Pootiina,  the  female  who  wished  to  destroy  Krisbno 
with  her  poisoned  nipples; — a  femaleof  wicked  disposition,  is  compared  to  the  edge 
of  a  razor;. on  account  of  her  loud  and  cracked  voice,  to  a  braying  ass.  A  widow, 
who  wanders  from  house  to  house,  is  compared  to  a  bramhnnS  bull,  which  has  no 
owner,  and  wanders  from  street  to  street.       An  ugly  and  filthy  woman  is  called  a 

■  JEgXe  MftrmelM.  f  Micbelia  ChUDpaca. 
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will-o'lh-whisp ;  if  she  blinks  with  one  eye,  sha  ia  compared  to  an  owl,  or  a  female 
monkey;  ifshe  is  stout,  to  a  pumpkin; — a  filthy  woman,  is  called  an  evil  spirit  which 
feeds  on  carrion.  A  person  of  very  dark  complexion,  is  compared  to  a  leech,  or  to 
soot,  or  to  darkness  itself,  or  to  the  bottom  of  a  kettle,  or  is  called  an  African.  If  a 
woman  is  very  dark  and  thin,  she  is  compared  to  a  bat; — if  her  headispmatl  and  her 
body  large,  sho  is  said  to  resemble  a  leathern-bottle ;— if  her  head  is  large,  a  bunch 
oflalii*  fruits  on  a  thin  stalk,  or  a  bunch  of  grain  with  the  straws  tied  close  together. 
The  head  of  a  woman  with  rough  hair,  is  compared  to  a  crow's  nest;— a  scold  to 
the  tempest,  to  a  shower  of  bullets,  or  a  shower  of  rain,  to  one  snake-catcher  fu- 
riously challenging  another  :t  they  say.  She  has  mounted  the  stage  of  the  snake- 
catcher;  her  tongue  and  arms  are  said  to  move  like  the  arms  of  persons  swimming 
for  a  prize.  If  her  eyes  are  inflamed  with  anger,  they  are  compared  to  the  fruit 

kiirunjTi.}  A  loquacious  person  is  compared  to  the  mina,^  or  to  the  noise  made  by 
these  birds  when  two  of  them  quarrel.  Of  a  fiiry,  theysay,  she  is  an  incarnati- 
on ;11  or,  they  compare  her  to  the  harlequin  on  a  stage,  who  is  daring'enough  to  ven- 
ture upon  any  thing ;  or  to  the  old  woman  introduced  into  their  pantomimes  as  the 
author  of  every  kind  of  mischief.  An  old  woman  whose  head  shakes  with  age,  is 
compared  to  a  lizard. 

Old  mcD,  Arc. 
A  very  old  person,  is  called  Markundeyo,  who  lived  through  seven  kalpns.  A  per- 
son who  remembers  the  events  of  ancient  times,  is  called  Bhoosnndee,  a  fitmous  crow. 
The  head  ofa  man  with  only  a  few  hairs  on  the  top  of  it,  is  compared  to  a  pumpkin 
with  its  slender  stalk,  or  to  a  cocoa-nut ; — the  body  of  an  old  person,  to  the  burnt  fruit 
of  the  egg-plant.  Or  to  a  cage  of  bones.  A  man  with  a  withered  body  is  said  to  hang 
his  arms  in  walking  like  a  saruB*  spreading  out  its  wings.  An  infirm  old  man,  it 
compared  to  an  unformed  image  which  has  received  its  first  coating  of  clay,  to  an  ear- 
then vessel  corroded  by  salt.  An  old  man  Bometimes  says,  2  call  this  my  body  no 
longer,  but  n\y  burden;or,  I  am  like  a  ripe  mango  hanging  oo  the  tree,  ready  to  fall  by 
the  first  breeze  of  wind ;  I  am  like  a  broken  bank,  waiting  its  fall ;  I  am  like  the 
image,  made  to-day,  to  be  cast  into  the  river  to-morrow. 

•    Boroniiiaabtlliformii.  +  S«*  pife  156.  J  CariKa  Csnndw.  ^  Tardul  iriMii. 

1  Same  iieAmaj  be  rorned  rrnm  thli,  whirh  iia  vtrj  common  campariioD,  of  Ihe  rapectlthicll  the  HindMH 
bear  toitatdt  (heir  incarnale  deiiin.  •  Arden  Anilgone. 
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.  Retigiou*  compariMoi. 

Tbe  departure  of  tbe  soul,  is  compared  to  the  flight  of  young  birds  when  they  leave 
the  nest,  or  to  the  enake  casting  his  skin ; — tbe  body  alter  death,  to  the  bed,  which 
the  person,  awaking  from  sleep,  has  left ; — death  is  called  the  great  jouruey ;  the 
long  sleep ; — the  world,  for  its  vanity,  is  compared  to  a  bubble ;  to  a  dream ;  to  the 
tricks  of  a  juggler; — a  person  who  neglects  the  great  object  of  his  existence,  is  said 
to  sell  himfielf  for  the  price  of  an  earthen  pot;  to  scatter  jewels  in  a  jungle ; — he 
who  sets  his  heart  on  the  world,  is  said  to  act  the  part  of  a  mother  who  throws  her 
child  into  the  arms  ofa  daina,  viz.  a  witch;  or  of  him,  who  rejects  the  water  of  life, 
and  swallows  poison;  or  ofhim,  who  ties  the  knot  in  the  corner  of  his  garment,  but 
leaves  out  tbe  gold;*  or  ofhim,  who  not  only  sells  without  profit,  but  loses  the  ve* 
Tj  article  itself.  In  this  world,  men  are  like  travellers  meeting  and  passing  on  the 
road ;  or  like  those  who  meet  at  a  market ; — men  bound  by  the  cords  of  worldly  anx* 
lety,  are  compared  to  persons  swinging  with  hooks  in  their  backs  on  the  obarnkS; 
or  to  straws  in  a  whirlpool ; — the  man  who  is  absorbed  in  worldly  cares,  is  compared 
to  the  bullock  in  the  mill,  with  a  cloth  over  its  eyes ;  or'  to  the  silk-worm,  wrapped  in 
its  own  web.  Religion  is  compared  to  a  companion  in  a  dreary  journey,  or  to  a 

shady  resting-place  amidst  the  toils  of  a  journey,  or  to  a  friend ; — an  enemy,  to  a 
disease ; — youth,  to  the  flood-tide ;' — every  union  is  dissolved  ; — every  elevation  is 
succeeded  by  depression ;— the  transmigrations  of  the  soul  are  like  hiAnan  footsteps, 
or  thg  motions  of^a  leech,  which  always  lays  hold  of  another  blade  of  grass  be- 
fore it  quits  that  on  which  it  rests ;  so,  the  soul  does  not  quit  one  body  till  another 
is  ready  for  its  reception ; — as  a  person  obtaining  a  new  garment  rejects  the  old,  ho 
the  soul,  quitting  an  infirm  body,  enters  into  a  new  one. 


When  an  ugly  man  is  married  to  a  beautiful  female,  they  say,  Ah!  they  hare  giv- 
en the  moon  to  be  devoured  by  the  dragon,  the  ripe  mango  to  the  crow,  the  honey 
of  the  lily,  to  the  worm  born  in  ordure.  The  face  of  a  person  strongly  marked  with 
the  small  pox,  is  compared  to  a  comb  of  wax,  or  to  a  piece  of  wood  devoured  by 
worms.    Large  breasts  are  said  to  resemble  pillows  or  pumpkins; — a  broad  waist, 

.    •  nelliadoiwhaveiiapockcUallachedtalheirclolhci;  ItaejillicTeforefold  np  Iteirmonej  Id  tbeed^esf 
thai  put  of  (be  prnenl  wbicb  comet  louid  tbeir  lou),  oi  tic  il  up  in  one  comer  of  tbe  funeDt, 
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IB  compared  to  the  lower  part  oftbe  trunk  of  the  talu  tree,  or  toalai^e  drain.  A. 
person's  hair,  when  tied  up  like  a  pig<tail,  is  compared  to  the  tail  of  a  lizard; — a  nos« 
flat  at  the  end,  to  that  of  a  frog,  or  a  bat; — small  ear8,to  that  ofa  rat; — large  ears, 
to  a  hand-&n  used  in  winnowing; — apersonwithrouod  light  eyes,  is  said  to  resemble 
a  cat; — large  feet,  are  compared  to  the  three  cornered  entrance  ofa  hut  of  leaves; — 
a  very  stout  man,  to  a  large  hammer ; — a  very  tall  thin  man,  with  a  shred  of  cloth 
only  round  his  loins,  is  compared  to  a  flag-staff,  with  the  flag  flying ; — a  broad  chest, 
is  compared  to  a  door  i — a  nan  of  terrific  appearance,  to  the  messengers  of  death,  or 
to  Yamu  himself,  when  he  shall  appear  to  destroy  the  universe. 

EtU  diBpoutioDi. 
A  deceitful  person,  is  compared  to  the  beam  on  which  a  lever  plays ;  in  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  he  is  the  boy's  aunt,  and  in  the  house  of  the  bride,  the  girl's 
aunt ; — a  cruel  person,  is  compared  to  the  excntioner ; — a  hypocrite,  to  the  sly  pad- 
dy-bird,* watching  its  prey ; — a  wicked  person,  to  the  bamboo  of  the  wedding  palan- 
queen,  or  to  a  bow;  — two  persons  constantly  at  variance,  to  a  snake  and  an  ichneumon, 
or  an  owl  and  a  crow  ; — a  cunning  fellow,  to  the  jackal,  the  crow,  or  the  child  whose 
father  and  mother  died  when  it  was  an  in&nt ; — a  mischievous  person,  ia  called  Na- 
radii ; — selfish  persons,  are  compared  to  the  crows,  who,  though  they  eat  every  kind 
of  flesh,  will  not  permit  other  birds  with  impunity  to  devour  that  of  the  crow;^a 
handsome  stupid  fellow,  to  the  flower  of  thfe  cotton  tree,  or  to  alurnip;— endea- 
vours to  cultivate  the  friendship  ofa  deceitful  person,  are  lik?  attempts  to  make  a  gap 
in  the  water ;— a  person  wtiorises  up  against  his  bene&ctor,  is  compared  to  the  dagger, 
which,  being  stuck  in  the  belt  which  surrounds  the  loins,  pierces  its  owner ;  or  to 
a  person  conceiving  a  crab  in  the  womb; — a  cruel  >>erson  remains  always  the  same ; 
efforts  to  change  him,  are  likeattempts  to  wash  a  coal  white  with  milk,  or  like  plant- 
ing in  a  soil  of  sugar,  a  nimbnt  tree,  to  make  its  leaves  sweet.  A  mischievous  person, 
is  compared  to  the  saw  with  which  the  ornament-makers  cnt  their  shells,  and  which 
cuts  ascending  and  descending.  Hope  in  a  faithless  person,  is  like  a  bank  of  sand. 
When  a  person  full  of  faults,  exposes  the  &ults  of  another,  the  Hindoos  say,  it  is  like 
a  sieve  blaming  a  needle  for  having  a  hole  in  it,  or  like  a  mask  rat's  chaiginga  common 
rat  with  giving  an  offensive  smell. 

•  tlK  Aricaniiei.udDiMorfirooikeripecleaarcrDacUDllieroitl,  trCMlltdbjr  tUunt.  f  U<l'« 

uadlrwkta ;  ihe  Itarn  of  tUi  Int  ore  czcccdinsly  bitter. 
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StcoDg  CoDtralti.  * 

Wbeu  a  persoo  wishes  to  exhii)!t  a  strong  contrast  between  two  individuals,  h« 
■aja,  the  one  is  the  moon,  and  the  other  the  yellow  hairs  on  the  hinder  parts  of  a 
monkey.  These  things  are  no  more  alike,  than  the  lion  and  the  jackal ;  than  the  sun 
and  the  fire- fly ;  than  the  vulture  (Uoroorii)  and  the  crow ;  than  an  elephant  and  a  fly. 
It  is  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  crow  will  talk  tike  a  parrot,  or  that  the  tail  ofa 
dog  will  become  straight  by  oiling  it,  as  that  a  stupid  person  will  ever  be  leai'ned. 

Actions  which  make  mcD  remiricable. 
A  person  who  can  leap  to  a  great  distance,  is  compared  to  Hunooman,  or  to  a  deer; 
and  he  who  limps  in  walking,  to  a  frog;  amanswifl  of  foot,  tothought,  tothe  wind, 
to  a  falling  star,  to  an  arrow,  to  a  deer,  or  to  a  Marhatta  horse.  A  person  who  is 
at  once  a  great  eater  and  a  great  sleeper,  is  compared  to  Koombha-kiimni'i ;— he  who 
sleeps  so  heavily  that  he  can  scarcely  be  waked,  to  a  stone  image,  sixteen  cubits 
long,  in  a  sleeping  posture,  seen  atArarii,  a  village  about  70  miles  N.W.  of  Calcut- 
ta;-—a  man  of  uncommon  strength,  to  the  tbunder-bolt  of  Indrfi,  or  to  tamarind 
wood. 

An  FKcrllent  pereon. 
When  a  handsome,  wise,  and  well  dressed  person  is  seen  sitting  in  company,  one 
spectator  says  to  another.  He  looks  like  one  of  the  gods.  When  any  one  addresses 
a  person  on  secular  affairs,  who  is  constantly  absorbed  in  religious  ceremonies,  a 
friend  near  says,  Why  speak  to  him  of  these  things :  he  is  Suda-Shivfi,  (a  form  of 
Shivii,  as  a  devout  mendicant).  A  wise  and  learned  roan,  is  compared  to  Vrihiispii- 
tee,  the  teacher  of  (he  gods; — a  devout  and  honourable  person,  to  Bb^shmS'd^vri. 
A  very  rich  and  fortunate  person  is  called  Indro,  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  they 
add,  that  his  feme  spreads  a  light  like  that  of  the  moon,  and  that  it  is  fragrant  as  the 
sweetest  spices; — a  liberal  person,  is  compared  to  Knronii — a  devout  one,  to  Nolo 
or  Yoodhist'hirn,  or,  they 'affirm,  that  he  is  Ynma  (Justice)  himself.  He  who  pro- 
tects orphans  with  a  fatherly  care,  is  said  to  cover  them  with  his  wings ;  ihey  dwell 
as  under  a  rock;  he  is  their  door  [to  keep  out  danger];  they  dwell  as  plants  pro- 
tected from  the  storms,  nader  the  shade  of  a  wide  spreading  tree ;  he  sita  at  the  helm, 
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to-secure  their  passage  across  tlie  boisferoua  ocean  of  life ;  he  is  Urjoonn,  or  their 
"  charioteer,  they  have  nuthiug  to  fear.  'A  weighty  man  can  alone  bear  weighty  things.' 
'  He  has  divided  the  property,  as  though  it  had  been  weighed  in  scalen.'  Of  a  man 
who  acts  up  to  his  word,  they  say,  His  words  are  like  the  tusks  of  an  elephant,  i.  e. 
being  once  out,  ihey  can  never  be  got  into  the  mouth  "again.  A  holy  person,  is  said 
to  be  (he  light  ofhis  fiimily,  a  wise  judge,  is  compared  to  a  turner's  lathe,  which  re- 
duces alt  protuberances.  The  words  of  a  wise  and  aged  man,  are  called  the  v^dti  of 
Brum  ha. 

When  a  large  array  is  passing,  the  people  say,  for  multitude,  it  is  as  the  mar  cb 
of  an  army  of  ants,  or  like  a  cloud  oflocusts; — the  noiae  of  such  an  army  they  com- 
pare to  the  roaring  of  the  sea ; — the  dazzling  of  their  arms,  to  the  lightning ; — the 
fight  itself,  they  call  Kooroo  -ksh^tru,  from  the  name  of  the  field  where  the  great  bat- 
tle between  the  families  of  Kooroo  and  Pandova  was  fought,  or  the  battle  betwixt 
Kamn  and  Raviina;  or  to  the  dissolution  of  the  world  ; — the  heads  are  said  to  fall  as 
the  fruits  of  the  talfl  tree,  in  the  month  Bhadrii ; — the  field  covered  with  slain,  they 
compare  to  a  cemetry,  or  to  a  garden  ofplantain  trees  after  a  storm; — a  coward,  they 
call  a  jackal,  or  a  runaway  messenger;  or  a  plantain  leaf  shaken  with  the  wind. 

Varions  comparisons. 
A  person  who  has  beaten  another  very  heavily,  is  said  to  have  beaten  him  as  cot- 
ton is  beaten ;  to  have  crushed  his  very  bones  to  powder;  or  beaten  him  as  rice  by 
the  pedal.  Another  form  of  expression,  when  a  person  has  wounded  another  is,  he 
has  cut  him,into  slices,  as  a  turnip  is  cut.  A  person  in  haste,  ia  compared  to  a  bramhan 
invited  to  an  entertainment  of  sweetmeats,  or  to  a  weaver  running  to  buy  thread. 
When  two  or  three  persons  sitting  together  make  a  great  noise,  a  bye-stander  says. 
What,  the  market  is  begun!  Of  a  person  who  insinuates  himself  into  the  favour  of 
another,  and  then  injures  hini,  it  is  said,  He  entered  like  a  needle,  but  came  out  like 
a  plough -share.  A  person  whovexesanotherby  incessant  applications,  is  compared  to 
a  barkingjackal  following  a  tiger,  ortoatick*  that  lays  hold  of  the  flesh,  and  can- 
not be  tomaway;  or  to  bird-lime.  A  greedy  person  ia  compared  to  aleech.  Ayoung 
man  '  crazed  with  care,'  or  worn  away  with  disease,  is  compared  to  a  green  bamboo 
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devoured  by  the  worm.  A  man  who  can  neither  reUin  nor  let  go  an  object,  or  per» 
son,  is  compared  to  the  snake  who  has  seized  a  musk  rat.  A  person  engaged  in  a  per- 
plexing  concern  says,  I  find  no  end  to  this  ravelled  thread.  A  person  of  confined  in* 
formation,  is  compared  to  a  frog  in  a  wel),  or  to  a  new  married  wife,  who  is  always  con- 
fined to  the  house;— an  asthmatic  person,  to  a  pair  of  bellows.  To  a  man  surround* 
ed  with  a  large  family,  it  is  sometimes  said,  You  live  in  the  market.  An  ugly  wise 
man,  is  compared  to  rice  in  a  dirty  bag.  The  friendship  of  a  good  man,  resembles  an  im- 
pression on  a  stone,  or  excellent  masonry.  A  weak  person,  is  compared  to  grass ;  a 
man  of  great  powers,  to  one  ball  amongst  a  thousand  crows.  When  a  number  of  ex* 
periments  are  tried  without  accomplishing  the  purpose  in  view,  they  say ,  the  person 
involved  in  such  a  perplexity  is  in  the  heaven  of  Trishankoo.*  Falsehood  is  like  water 
raised  by  a  machine,  which  soon  evaporates.  If  your  friend  becomes  wicked,  you  must 
renounce  him,  as  a  boil  on  the  body  must  be  reduced.  A  person  of  mild  disposition, 
is  compared  to  milk  or  curds.  A  strong  man  says  to  a  weak  one  who  has  ofiend* 
ed  him,  I  will  not  hurt  you — what  advantage  should  I  obtain  by  killing  a  musk  rat. 
*  Why  ask  him  for  information — he  is  but  the  image  of  a  man  f '  When  a  friend  has 
been  long  absent,  he  is  thus  addressed,  you  are  like  the  flowers  of  the  fig  tree,  in- 
visible. A  friend  sometimes  says  to  one  who  has  been  separated  to  a  great  distance. 
Our  hearts  are  neven;  separate,  but  remain  united  as  the  sun  and  the  water-lily,  as 
the  thunder  and  the  peacock.  The  person  who  is  under  the. influence  of  another, 
is  said  to  be  led  like  the  bullock  with  a  string  through  its  nose.  A  person  who  se- 
cretly seeks  to  injure  another,  is  said  to  act  like  the  snake  who  enters  the  hole  ofa 
rat.  A  beloved  object,  is  compared  to  medicine  for  the  eyes,  or  to  the  staff  of  a 
blind  man.  When-a  number  of  evil-disposed  persons  are  silting  together,  it  is  call- 
ed the  council  of  Rama,  composed  of  monkeya. 

■  A  kih&tri}&  kiD)[,  whom  the  uge  Viiknaii 
merits;  but  nbo  being  rejected  by  thegodi,rei] 
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SECTION  V. 

Coaversations  on  different  subjects. 

AS  the  conversation  of  the  Hiudooe  often  exhibits  an  intereating  vJewof  public  man- 
ners,  1  have  attempted  a  specimen  or  two,  which  are  as  literal  as  I  could  make  them. 

Between  a  man  and  his  wife. 

SudanUndU)  addressing  his  bi-amhonee,  Oh!  Hira-Rama's  mother,  the  day  is  for 
advanced ;  the  cooking  is  not  yet  b^un ;  the  day  is  going  away  in  doing  nothing. 

The  wife.  What  unnecessary  business  have  I  been  doing?  1  had  first  to  put  the 
bouse  straight;  then  to  give  the  children  some  cold  rice;  and  had  also  to  prepare  the 
twelve  o'clock  luncheon  for  your  servants  and  visitors.  What  can  I  do  alone  i  I 
have  but  two  hands;  I  have  not  four  hands. 

S&danundtl.  You  are  unable  to  decide  betwixt  right  and  wrong ;  that  is,  which 
thing  should  be  done  first}  and  which  last.  My  business  depends  on  others ;  I  must 
be  guided  by  their  leisure.  If  1  delay,  of  course  I  shall  not  obtain  my  money;  but 
that  is  not  all,  1  shall  be  reproached.  But  you  are  a  woman;  you  know  nothing  of 
these  things ;  you  remain  in  the  house,  eat,  and  sit  at  your  ease :  the  washerman 
stands  to  no  losses,  they  fall  on  the  owner  ;  he  who  sufiers,  alone  understands  the 
loss — others,  what  do  they  know  i '  When  money  is  wanted,  I  must  find  it.  He 
who  has  these  burdens,  can  understand  their  weight;  but  it  is  of  no  use  revealing 
them  to  jou-~prepare  the  food. 

The  wife.  You  scold  me  without  cause:  you  have  killed  10,000  with  a  word; 
but  real  work  is  not  so  easy :  have  1  any  leisure !  These  thoughtless  children  are  very 
wicked;  they  mind  nobody :  the  other  day,  the  youngest  fell  into  the  river,  and  ader 
sinking  several  times,  wassavedby  the  favour  of  the  goda;  a  short  time  ago,  asnake 
bit  another;  and  they  r^uarrel  and  fight  daily  with  other  children.  To  follow  all 
day  such  mischievous  children,  is  to  keep  a  herd  of  swine,  or  to  lead  dogs  in  a 
string.  Besides  me,  who  Vi  there  to  look  aller  them  ?  If  1  leave  them  a  day,  they  are 
like  a  forlorn  wretch  left  to  perish  in  the  open  field.        If  any  one  else  had  this  to 
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do,  fta  a  single  day,  he  would  throw  away  his  garment,  anil  run  away-  If  you  hav* 
eyes,  you  cannot  see  my  cares :  and  after  working  one's  self  to  death,  there  will  be 
no  praise.     Like  a  slave,  1  work  and  eat. 

S&daniindii.  I  asked  for  my  food  early,  that  I  might  go  and  being  home  some  money 
— instead  of  meeting  roy  wishes,  you  have  raised  a  tempest.  You  resemble  those, 
who,  instead  of  doing  others  good,  expect  a  reward  for  injuring  them.  The  only, 
fruit  of  all  this  noise  that  lean  see  is,  the  day  is  gone.  Will  this  uproar  fill  our  bel- 
lies, or  bring  in  supplies  ?  Therefore,— make  haste  with  the  food. 

The  wife,  (very  angry).  If  there  should  be  neither  money  nor  food,  what  do  I 
lose  i  These  children  are  yours ;  this  business  is  yours ;  what  an  1  ?  Among  whom 
am  I  reckoned  ?  I  must  work— and  be  reproached :  this  is  my  lot ;  as  they  sometimes 
ask  a  man, '  Who  are  you  M  am  the  master  of  the  house  :  Why  are  you  crying  ?  I 
have  been  eating  bran !'  In  this  world,  the  only  food  is,  hard  labour  and  reproach. 
I  cannot ;  nor  will  I,  either  work  or  eat.  Cannot  I  procure  a  rag  to  cover  me,  and  a  lit- 
tle food  ?  God  has  ^ven  life,  and  food  too.  I  must^  pass  alone  through  all  that  arises 
out  of  the  actions  of  former  transmigrations.  Who  feeds  the  unhatched  young  ? 

Who  supports  the  worm  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  i  Ordure  finds  a  place ;  shall  there 
be  no  place  for  me  on  the  earth  i 

SSdaailad&.      Why  all  these  complaints  ?  Attend  to  the  happiness  of  your  family. 

The  wife.  You  are  a  man ;  what  is  it  to  you ;  you  will  eat,  and  serve  others;  you 
will  collect  something,  and  throw  it  into  the  house ;  whether  it  meets  our  wants  or 
not,  you  know  nothing :  T  am  obliged,  by  a  thousand  contrivances,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  to  feed  your  &mily ;  your  children  are  unmanageable;  they  wander 
about  like  mendicants  who  have  no  home ;  like  a  guest,  they  come  to  meals,  and  then 
wander  abroad.  Many  hands  make  work  scarce :  each  traveller  can  cariy  his  own 
staff,  but  if  one  man  has  to  carry  the  staffs  of  many,  they  become  a  load. 

SSdtmiimiS.  You  are  a  woman ;  you  go  naked,  though  you  wear  a  garment  ten  cu- 
bits long ;  you  have  no  onderstanding ;  these  are  the  children  of  the  Kalee  yooga : 
what  can  be  done  ?  These  children's  faults  are  the  opening  fruits  of  your  sins  in  a  . 
former  birth :  they  are  making  you  pay  the  debt  you  then  contracted.  You  know 
nothing;  your  own  body  is  not  yours ;  you  must  cast  «  off;  bow  then  should  the 
children  cleave  to  youi  See!  your  owa  teeth  bite  your  tongue,  and  then  you  com- 
plain. 
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7^  mfs.  Let  the  cfaildren  be  good  or  bad,  tfaere  is  no  merit  in  casting  them  off; 
•  deranged  per§on,  ifbe  belongs  to  our  own  fiunilj,  we  keep  near  us ;  while  we  drive 
tiway  such  a  person,  if  be  belongs  to  another  Htmily :  our  bodies,  when  they  become  a 
real  burden,  we  do  not  acknowledge  to  be  burdensome  :  ifour  own  child  is  even 
blind  or  lame,  we  lore  it  more  than  the  most  beautiful  child  of  another. 

Sudanittid&.  You  are  conrect — but  it  is  very  difficult  to  change  the  evil  disposition! 
of  children  :  a  dry  stick  may  be  broken,  but  not  bent ;  ifa  stick  is  bent  at  all,  it  must 
be  when  it  is  green ;  and  indeed  you  have  ruined  the  younger  boy,  by  making  him  do 
the  work  of  women ;  he  is  at  once  stupid,  and  uncontroulable,  rushing  forward  like 
a  bufihio ;  he  makes  a  pkiy-ball  even  of  the  shalgramo ;  he  would  ruin  any  one ; 
he  is  capable  of  any  thing;  the  other  day  he  quarrelled  with  Ubhfiyii-chornnn;  he  is 
always  in  evil  company,  smoking  intoxicating  drugs,  drinking,  and  gaming ; — in  this 
way,  by  degrees,  he  will  become  a  thief,  and  I  shall  be  cast  into  prison  as  his  protec- 
tor. People  pray  for  sons,  in  the  hope,  that  they  will  serve  and  obey  them ;  at  death, 
carry  them  to  the  side  of  the  Ganges ;  and,  after  death,  present  the  offerings  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  at  Goya :  this  boy  (he  speaks  ironically)  will  do  all  this  for  me ; 
— but,  at  any  rate,  throagh  his  wickedness,  1  am  receiving  the  daily  offerings  (of  abuse) 
from  my  neighbours,  who  not  only  curse  him,  but  all  his  ancestors.  Who  shall  de- 
scribe his  qualities!  they  would  occupy  the  limits  of  the  Mohabharato.  He  is  to 
me  the  image  of  death ;  his  death  would  be  a  blessing;  then  the  family  would  be  pre- 
served from  farther  dishonour.  As  for  the  eldest  boy,  he  will  keep  up  the  lionour 
of  the  family ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  obtained  some  learning ;  he  has  acquired  the  gram- 
mar, and  a  degree  of  knowledge;  he  promises  well;  weighs  matters  before  he  de- 
cides ;  and  can  lay  hold  of  any  thing  new  which  isbrought  before  him  with  great  facility. 
Here  several  travellers  arrive,  and  call  out — O  Sodanundii !  Sndannndn  I  Are  you 
at  home  J    We  are  guests  standing  at  the  door. 

Sudm&fida  to  hh  wife.  Go  quickly  to  your  business.  I  suppose  1  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  out  to-day.  Some  guests  are  at  the  door,  calling  :  1  must  go  to  them. 
*'  Come  in.  Come  in,  sirs,"  To  a  servant  he  says.  Oh  !  Shivn-das  I  bring  a  seat,  and 
some  water  for  thefeet.  To  the  guests,  Please  to  sit  down  in  the  porch.  Do  you  smoke? 
One  answers — I  smoke,  and,  pointing  to  another,  he  takes  snuff;  and  to  another,  he 
knows  Done  of  these  troubles,  either  of  tobacco  or  snuff:  there  is  no  merit  in  smolc- 
V  2 
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id;  :  it  is  the  practice  orthe  Kalee  ;oogn.  To  the  Bervant— prepare  tobacco ;  give 
oil  (to  use  before  bathing) ;  clean,  and  place  wood  in  the  sirangers'  room  ;  and  see  if 
there  is  any  young  cocoa-nuts  in  the  garden ;  go,  and  buy  some  fish  also  ;  but  if  fish 
cannot  be  procured,  bring  some  split  pease,  and  also  a  little  milk.  Addressing  the 
guests,  he  says,  Where  do  you  gentlemen  live — what  are  your  names— from  what  vil- 
lage do  you  come — and  where  are  you  going  t  Are  you  come  into  these  parta  for  the 
rents  of  your  lands,  or  are  you  going  to  other  parts  on  business  ?  We  are  not  inhabi- 
tants of  one  place — one  comes  from  Nodgeya,  another  from  Shantee-poorn,  another 
from  Burdwan,  &c,  &c.  We  are  going  to  Calcutta  and  other  places :  one  is  in  service, 
another  a  tradesman,  another  an  agent,  another  a  pundit,  another  a  jobbing  priest,  and 
another  a  doctor.— Pointing  to  one  of  the  company,  one  of  the  guests  says.  This  is  Ra- 
ma-vandopadbyayu,  a  perfect  kooleenii;— this  is  RDgfaoo-RamS>mookhopadhyaya,  who 
baa  received  the  title  of  Nyaliinkarn,  the  son  ofa  very  learned  man ;  he  is  the  true  son  of 
his  lather;  the  very  image  of  the  goddessof  learning,  an  incarnation  of  VrihDspotee,  the 
teacher  of  thegods;  he  is  himself  a  poet,  an  author,  and  sits  in  the  presence  of  great 
men.  This  is  Padmu-LochDn-gungopadhyayii  atrue  sbrotriyii,  at  the  head  of  his  tribe, 
the  relation  of  all  thekoolSnns.  Iliis  b5hivn-Narayunu-Gbosba)u,aviingshnjn,  res- 
pectable among  bis  connections. 

Sudaa&ndii.  There  is  no  bounds  to  my  good  fortune :  by  the  dust  of  your  feet, 
gentlemen,  my  house  is  become  purified.  Persons  whom  others  could  not  have  procured 
to  be  their  guests  by  any  means,  have  honoured  me  with  their  presence,  with  the  ut- 
most generosity ;  therefore,  I  conclude,  that  the  sun  of  my  merithas  risen  to-day. 

The  guests.  You  speak  like  yourself ;  why  should  not  you  i  These  are  the  words 
of  a  person  of  excellent  cast:  you  are  a  benefiictor,  liberal,  hospitable,  a  holy  person: 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  such  a  person  among  a  thousand. 

The  happy  fruits  of  polygamy. 

lA  tuighbour  to  the  head  wife.']  Neighbour.  Why  are  your  clothes  so  very  dirty, 
Ma? 

Head-zeife.  O  T'hakooranei !  Why  do  you  ask  me  that?  Wbat  are  dirty  clothes 
or  dean  ones  to  me  \ 

Neighbour.     Why  !  Why  t  Why  t 
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Bead-wife.      I  am  nothing ; — I  am  not  wanted. 

ydghbour.  True:  what  can  jou  do?  You  are  not  of  a  caet  to  quarrel ;  such  are 
always  imposed  upon;  and  you  have  to  do,  with  those  oflow  extraction. 

Head-wife.  T'hahooranee !  If  I  were  to  tellyouall,  jou  would  clap  jour  bandt 
to  your  ears  I — She  gets  up  at  eight  o'clock.  She  imagioes  that  there  is  no  work  for 
her ;  that  the  slave  [meaning  the  bead-wife]  will  do  all.  Ae  soon  as  up,  she  goes 
and  washes  her  &ce,  and  examines,  in  the  glass,*  whether  her  teeth  are  clean  or  not ; 
after  which,  ehe  sits  down  and  eats.  Then  she  anoints  her  body  with  oilt  and  tur- 
merick,  and  prepares  for  bathing.  After  bathing,  she  returns  home,  and,  putting  on 
her  clothes,  like  a  lewd  woman,  goes  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  master, 
laughing  and  gigling. 

[  The  second-wife  overhears  tfUs  conceraiition  while  silting  in  another  romtiy  and  comes 
up  leith  the  greatest  furj/.l  Second'Wife.  What!yo«  devourer  of  your  brother ! 
Do  you  reproach  me  in  the  presence  of  others  f  Why  don't  you  take  your  husband  i 
Do  I  forbid  you  i  You  strumpet  1%  I  shall  never  be  happy  till  I  put  the  rice  for 
your  funeral  rites  on  the  fire.    You  procuress  of  abortion  I — 

Between  a  man  and  Ms  neighbour,  on  domestic  affairs, 

Bholanat'hU.   Hi,  Oh  1  Ramo-Lochuna,  one  word  with  you. 

SamU'LochunS.  Speak ;  what  command,  Sir. 

Bholanal''h&.  Hear,  I  say ;  Sir,  have  you  no  thought  ?  Do  you  never  look  towards 
your  religious  and  relative  duties?  Have  you  lost  all  shame?  and  all  concern  respect* 
ing  the  opinion  of  your  neighbours  i 

Ram&'LorhMnn.  You  have  charged  me  with  a  great  deal ;  but  why,  I  have  yet  to 
learn :  yoii  act  like  those  who  throw  stones  in  the  dark. 

BholantU'ha.   I  f  t  speak,  can  you  understand  ?  Have  you  eyes  to  see  ?  A  wise  man 

■  TheluDklDK-EltiisorthF  paorrrHlndnai  is  aboniai  large  atlLeballof  the  baad.  He  wont  kind  uHtiBhoot 
Arte  hrthinp     Bat  ihp)  al^  u«e  ]>ol»h«d  mirron.  , 

f  The  Hindooi  b«llpT«.  Ihal  oil  k^rpi iheik'tn  *aft,  and  pramalM health.  It  is acominaB  saying,  thai  olt, 
iraler,  BOdaniuliiiie,  rontnbule  i^Truil)'  to  the  (IrcDgtJleDrag  of  thebodji  mon  after  a  child  k  bora,  they  put  io 
lhe>iiii,Boil  coalinuelodoiodailjfotthieeor  fooraiDDlh),  todry  np(heHiperflDoa«jHicci,aitdniBketbebonet 
hatd. 

t  Biadmn  of  the  highest  cut,  bolh  male  aod  female,  dcKend  to  Ihe  neSDctt  teraii  of  repraacb  ia  tiieir  qnarreb 
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can  understand  a  hint :   a  stupid  man  requires  a  thio;  to  be  beaten  into  him;   and 
some  are  so  stupid,  that  you  must  point  to  ever;  thing  before  thej  can  see  it. 

Itamii--LocfUUiU>      You  are  pleased  to  speak  only  by  kind  rebukes,  but  what  you 
mean  I  cannot  discover. 

BholoTiafhu.  Are  you  not  aware  that  you  have  a  daughter  at  home  unmarried  i 
At  seven  or  eight,  people  marry  their  daughters,  and  this  indeed  is  the  appointment 
of  the  shastrii :  that  period  is  long  since  gone;  she  is  now  thirteen  or  fourteen  yean 
old,  and  is  very  tall  and  lusty,  resembling  a  married  woman  of  thirty.  I  hear,  also, 
that  your  neighbours  are  whispering  things  to  your  disadvantage ;  and  those  who  are 
more  bold,  speak  out;  withastonishment,  they  shy  amongtbemselves,  How  can  that 
fitmily  eat  their  rice  with  comfort,  and  sleep  with  satisfoction,  while  such  a  disrepu- 
table thing  exists  among  them  ?  At  present,  they  are  exposed  to  shame,  and  their 
deceased  friends  are  suffering  through  their  retaining  a  girl  from  marriage  beyond  . 
the  period  which  nature  has  prescribed.  All  this  I  hear,  and  as  a  relation,  am  blam- 
ed, and  therefore  I  speak. 

RamU'Lochint.  You  need  not.  Sir,  urge  me  to  this — I  am  myself  so  uneasy, 
that  I  cannot  sleep.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  helpless.  Thin  must  be  done,  but  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  my  handt :  birth,  marriage,  and  death  are  all  under  the  direction  of 
the  gods ;  can  any  one  say,  when  they  will  happen  I  When  the  flower  blows,  the  fra- 
grance will  be  perceived.  This  is  work  that  cannot  be  pushed.  Proposals  have  been 
received  from  many  places;  but  .these  things  require  to  l)e  well  weighed ;  we  want 
a  young  man  who  is  a  koolwna,  of  a  religious  family,  rich,  honourable,  handsome, 
and  clever.  If  the  bridegroom  be  fiiulty,  all  will  go  wrong.  I  cannot  put  a  string 
round  the  neck  of  my  daughter,  and  throw  her  .into  the  ditch.  Therefore,  calling 
the  ghutjjkiis,  and  well  arranging  every  thing,  this  business  shall  be  brought  to  a 
dose.  At  present,  Sir,  however,  1  must  put  this  burden  on  my  head,  and  leave  it 
there:  my  fiither  is  very  ill;  he  has  reached  a  great  age;  eighty  or  ninety  years; 
two  or  three  doctors  attend  him,  and  administer  various  medicines,  which  willin- 
volve  me  in  an  expence  of  one  or  two  hundred  roopees.  1  doubt  whether  he  will  re- 
turn from  this  journey  or  not;  medicines  seem  to  take  no  effect,  from  which  I  learn, 
that  it  is  all  over ;  he  eats  nothing,  except  a  little  milk  j  ag  people  say,  **  My  bread 
is  all  expended;"  so  it  is,  I  fear,  with  him ;  he  has  eaten  all  be  will  do  on  earth, 
BhoUmafM.       See  I  Take  care  i  Take  care  i  This  it  the  heaviest  of  aU  losses  to  a 
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&inil;-  As  long  ae  we  have  oot  had  to  carry  fiither  and  mother  to  the  GangeB,  all 
remains  well.  Children  are  born  to  drive  awajr  danger  from  parents,  and  to  secure 
their  happiness  after  death.  Hitherto  yourfatherhascarried your  burden;  itisnow 
your  duly,  nov  the.evil  day  is  come  upoa  bim,  to  become  faiB  servant.  Those  are 
oUr  friends,  who  remain  near  us  in  danger  and  at  death.  He  who  does  not  assist  a 
parent  at  these  times,  is  his  Other's  ordure.    (The;/  go  to  see  the  old  man.) 

Oh  '.  KamD-Lochano !  There  is  no  hope  of  your  bther.  Death  has  stopt  up  alt 
the  doors,  and  is  ready  to  secure  his  prey.  It  is  not  adviseable  to  keep  bim  any 
longer  in  the  house ;  you  had  better  make  the  journey  to  the  Gianges.  Who  can  tell 
what  will  take  place  in  the  night.  Yuma  has  seized  the  locks  of  us  all ;  when  he 
will  carry  us  off,  he  will  tell  nobody :  therefore  while  there  is  time,  stop  the  sluices. 

Ramd-LockSn*.  Ah  !  Sir,  the  burden  has  fiillen  upon  me  all  at  once :  my  lather 
used  to  manage  very  thing :  late  and  walked  about.  I  know  nothing  ofwhat  is  best; 
you,  Sir,  are  well  versed  in  all  these  things :  you  have  done  these  last  offices  for  ma- 
ny -,  having  been  once  sick,  a  man  becomes  a  physician  :  let  wtiatever  is  necessary 
be  done,  that  1  may  not  be  blamed. 

Another  neighbour.        Here  is  no  need  of  hesitation :  the  play  is  up  with  the  old 

man :  let  him  be  carried  to  the  Ganges,  and  there  cause  hira  to  hear  the  Ramayonn ; 

and,  according  to  circumstances,  do  the  needful.     This  is  not  a  child,  that  its  death 

.  should  be  the  cause  of  sorrow;  he  is  an  old  man;  carry  him  with  joy  to  the  Ganges. 

Bhoianai'MtQ  Ramn-LochtinJi.    I  bear,  thatyourmotherwillgo withtbeoldman. 

RamA-Loch&nH,  I  hear  so  from  the  women,  and  indeed  I  expected  it ;  for  she 
was  always  with  my  father,  and  waited  upon  him^  with  the  greatest  attention;  she 
spoke  to  me  also,  begging  me  to  mind  religion,  and  not  be  unhappy ;  and  then,  as  is 
usual,  she  took  no  farther  notice  of  worldly  things. 

£Ao/anat'A£.  Well,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  buy  a  new  garment  for  her;  some 
pitch,  clarified  butter,  sandal-wood,  parched  rice,  a  few  kourees,  red  lead,  red  thready 
two  bamboo  levers, 

A  ■aOage  conference. 

Sevend  head-men  of  ike  village.         O  Ramu-LochnnD,  have  you  done  any  thinf 

respecting  the  offerings  to  your  deceased  &ther  ?  Yon  know,  that  the  offerings  to  a 
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bramfaua  cannot  be  delajred  beyond  ten  days  after  hia  decease.  How  is  it,  that  you 
seem  so  unprepared  ? 

RamH-Loch&nu.  I  am  not  unconcerned  about  this;  but  you  know,  that  after  the 
death  of  a  parent,  a  fast  of  three  days  is  appointed ;  on  those  days  I  was  too  sad  to  do 
any  thing.  The  shraddha  of  a  btber  also,  is  a  tremendous  concern,  an  overwhelming 
expence ;  the  whole  care  of  this  large  family,  like  a  mountain,  is  also  KtUen  upon  me ; 
and  in  the  house  there  is  nothing  but  wailing  for  our  loss.  With  all  this,  I  am  dri- 
ven into  a  state  of  distraction.  The  clamorous  expectations  of  my  neighbours  who 
are  to  be  invited  to  partake  of  the  funeral  offerings,  and  the  dread  of  not  dischai^' 
ing  my  duty  to  my  deceased  parent,  overwhelm  me.  Therefore  assist  me  by  your 
counsels. — My  father  is  gone — he  placed  me  in  your  hands — ^you  are  to  me  wisdom, 
strength,  contrivance,  every  thing.  Weighing  my  ability,  whatever  is  proper,  let 
that  be  done ;  Jayu-Krishnii-vnndopadhyayn  is  present ;  he  has  obtained  great  honour 
in  conducting  these  ceremonies;  let  him  have  the  management,  and  then  all  will  be 
brought  to  a  happy  termination. 

J&yA-Krishnu.  Oh!  R^mQ-Lochun;  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  spend  ourtime  in  mere 
chit  chat  [this  will  do  no  good.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  ascertain  the  root,  and  then 
we  can  adjust  the  branches;  the  medicine  must  be  regulated  by  the  pulse;  the  du- 
ties by  the  quantity  of  goods.    What  is  your  own  wish  ? 

Jiamit-LochBinS.  Oh !  Sir !  you  see,  pointing  to  the  femily,  all  these,  after  the 

shraddha,  are  to  be  maintained,  and  three  sons  are  to  be  married,  and  two  daugh- 
ters to  be  given  to  kooleen-ls,  with  large  dowry.  The  master  had  a  great  name  for 
liberality ;  strangers  must  be  therefore  entertained,  the  poor  fed,  and  the  annual  fes- 
tivals of  the  gods  kept  up.  In  fact,  my  fkther  was  a  holy  man ;  he  performed  won- 
ders  by  the  merit  of  his  religious  services;  but  he  had  no  property ;  hewasiikea 
pot  which  appeared  to  contain  honey,  but  it  was  empty ;  like  a  cocoa-nut,  but  it  was 
dry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however ;  if  I  sell  every  thing,  the  offerings  must  be  pre- 
sented ;  but  1  shall  be  glad  if  i(  can  be  brought  within  (wo  or  three  thousand  roo- 
pees  :  of  this,  1  have  in  the  house  about  one  thousand  ;  where  to  obtain  the  other 
two,  I  know  not ;  I  must  sell  the  women's  ornaments,  the  land,  and  must  either  beg 
or  borrow. 

J3j/tt.Kmhnlt.  Oh!  my  child,  ifthis  is  your  plan,  we  must  retire:  we  cannot 

touch  this  business.     People  say,  your  fether  was  worth  20  or  30,000  roopees,  and 
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you  have  two  or  three  bundred  bighas  ofland,  a  garden,  house,  &c.  &c.  PosseEsing 
all  these  riches,  would  you  limit  the  expences  ofthe  funeral  offerings  to  two  or  three 
thousand  roopees  ?  Wbatevflrmay  havebeen  the  amountofbis  property,  however, 
if  you  expend  no  more,  you  will  be  reproached  :  we  ourselves  shall  proclaim  your 
meanness.  Besides,  you  did  not  labour  to  procure  this  property ;  you  have  hitherto 
lived  upon  it;  it  was  your  father's;  and  now  shall  it  not  be  employed  for  the  repose 
of  his  soulf  Will  yon  wrap  it  up  in  a  dbth,  and  call  it  yours?  However,  ifyouare 
determined  to  act  upoa  so  niggardly  a  plan,  you  must  seek  some  person  who  suits 
your  purpose,  to  directthe  feast.  1  shall  be  reproached;  people  will  lay  the  fault 
on  me. — Addressing  himself  to  one  of  the  company,  he  says,  Take  your  pen  and 
paper,  and  m^ke  outan  estimate.  He  does  so,  and  it  amounts  to  five  thousand 

roopeee. 

BamH-LochSnit.  What !  What !  what  are  you  doing  ?  5000 !— Will  writing  it  on 
paper,  bring  in  the  money  ?     He  who  sufTers,  knows  the  pain. 

J Uj/U' Krishna.  What  has  been  settled  by  five  persons,  must  be  done.  You  must 
expend  this  sum. 

Ram&'Loch&tiil.  Well,  gentlenen,  it  must  be  as  you  say  ;  if  there  is  no  cow,  we 
must  milk  the  bull. 

Jay&-Kmhn&.  I  have  not  made  this  estimate  without  knowingyourcircumstan- 
ees ;  you  will  not  be  hurt  by  this  expence.  Consider,  how  much  of  this  will  go  in  the 
dinner,  in  gifts  to  relations,  and  the  bramhuns,  and  in  presents  on  dismission  ;  you 
must  invite  aU  your  relations  in  a  direct  line,  as  many  as  one  hundred ;  all  your  re- 
lations by  marriage,  a  hundred ;  kooleenS  relations,  one  hundred ;  the  heads  of  the 
cast,  twenty-five ;  learned  brauhfins,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  j  also  your  parti- 
cular acquaintance,  kayust'hiis,  and  persons  of  other  casts.  All  these  persons  must 
be  invited ;  therefore  provide  the  articles  necessary,  and  appoint  some  one  to  wnte 
the  letters,  and  to  invite  the  guests. 

Betmeen  too  persons  returned  j^om  the  ctremony  of  presenting  ^eringi  to  the  dead. 

Ram&-nai'M.  O !  SfibSka-ramf. !  How  did  the  ceremony  at  Ramri-mohfina-chon- 
dhooree's  pass  over?  What  company  was  there  !  In  what  manner  were  the  guesta 
dismissed  ? 
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SebSku-ramS,  There  was  a  large  company,  it  k  true,  but  Ramn-iDohuno  did  not 
obtain  much  honour  bj  it :  the  guests  were  di.':aatislieiJ. 

RamU-naChii.     Well,  let  us  hear.     Who  was  there  ? 

Sibuku-ramu.  Many  learned  bramhi'ins  were  present,  as  Jngnnnat'hii-liirkiVpiincha' 
nrinn,  GhiinQshyama-sarvvri-bhouron,  and  Kanaee-nayn-vachnepntee,  of  Trivenn  ; 
ShDnfaurii-tarkti-vageeshfi,  Kantri-vidyalnnkarri,  and  Kamti-dasil-siddhantri-pnncha- 
nnna,  of  Niidwya ;  Doolalu-ti'irka-vageesht'i,  ofSatgachc;  Biiii'iraniii-turko-bhoo- 
Bhniin,  ofKootaani-hcTtiri,  &c.  &c. 

Jtamu-nat'ha.  Did  these  piindits  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  difficult  points  of 
the  shastrtta. 

Sfb^ii-ram&.  Yes.  A  diEciple  of  Doolalfi-tiirku-Ta/eesliu  asked  Jtigiinnat'liD- 
tnrkil-pnnchaniinii,  the  meaning  of  a  part  of  theKoosoo-naiijDlee:  he  attempted  to 
explain  the  passage,  but  the  other  not  understanding  hin,  Shonkrira-lurkij-vageeshr), 
began  to  explain  it,  ij'hen  a  violent  dispute  commeoW,  and  these  two  piindits  at- 
tacked each  other  like  two  tygers.  Nothing  but  Il<ar,  Hear,  Hear,  was  uttered, 
while  they  laid  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  and  in  vaii  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. This  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  ended  in  nutual  reproaches,  and  the  gross- 
est abuse,  till  the  other  pundits  interfered,  and  produced  a  reconciliation. 

Jtam&-naVhu.  How  did  he  entertain  the  branhiins  ?  How  many  relations  were 
present ;  and  how  did  he  dismiss  the  guests  ? 

Sibakii-ramu.  The  allowance  to  the  bramhiias  was  ample.*  Five  or  six  hundred  of 
his  own  cast  were  feasted;  these  obtained  one  meal  of  sweetmeats,  and  one  of  boiled 
rice.  He  dismissed  the  guests  in  a  middling  way.;  none  went  away  thoroughly  pleas- 
ed. He  gave  among  the  poor  a  very  large  sum :  1  hare  heard,  that  there  were  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  poor  present.  He  gave  to  each  poor  bramhSn  two  roopees, 
and  to  shoodrns  a  roopee  each. 

In  the  midst  of  the  shraddhci,  while  tfie  poor  were  waiting  about  the  house  to  be 
dismissed,  no  less  than  three  women  were  delivered  In  the  open  air,  Kamu-mohnna 
bore  all  the  expences  usual  on  these  occasions,  and  pave  the  mothers  three  or  four 
roopees  each.  Two  sick  men,  who  came  for  alms,  died  during  the  feast.  Some 
,  oir,  &c.  for  thtiidinDer(,iniWBd  of  cooked 
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eluded  the  inspection  of  the  door-keeperg,  and  went  into  the  yard  repeatedly,  and 
received  the  allowance  several  times  over. 

Between  two  Hindoos  just  returned  from  the  festival  of  Doorga. 

Krishna.  Rama-dasu !  The  feast  at  Rajeevii-mookhoojya's  last  night  was  very  ex- 
cellent— was  it  not  J 
Ram&'daiii.     What  was  the  expense,  think  y6u  ? 
Krishnil.      A  thousand  roopees. 

Ramil-dasii.     What !   It  did  uot  amount  to  seven  hundred. 

Krishnu.  Not  more  than  ^even  hundred  !  The  sweetmeats  amounted  to  ten 
miinBi*  there  were  aUo  Gneenmans  of  curds;  three  of  clarified  butter ;  fourofHour; 
thirty  of  rice ;  five  of  oil ;  half  a  nn'm  of  wax  candles ;  three  mans  of  milk ;  gar- 
ments to  the  amount  of  sixty  roopees ;  ornaments  presented  to  the  image,  valued  at 
eighty  rOopees;  brass,  and  other  utensils,  valued  at  fifty  roopees;  the  image  cost 
thirty  roopees  ;  the  sini;;ers  took  away  one  hundred  and  fifVy  :  the  musicians  thirty ; 
the  bloody  sacrifices  of  buffalos,  rams,  and  goats,  fifly  ;  the  fees  to  the  officiating 
priests,  twenty-five;  fruit,  roots,  and  other  things  from  the  market,  fifly;  fish,  fif- 
teen ;  beds,  twenty-five  roopees ;  and  other  things  without  number.  Would  not 
all  this  amount  to  a  thousand  roopees  f 

Ramu-dasa.  Well,  there  might  be  as  much  as  that  expended ;  but  there  ought  to 
have  been  more  sweetmeats;  and  the  food  was  neither  good  nor  sufiicient :  many 
went  away  diseatiefied ;  and  others  obtained  nothing  to  eat. 
Krishnu.  It  might  be  so— but  was  not  the  image  beautiful^ 
SamS-dasa,  Beautiful !  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  instead  of  being  in  the  middle,  was 
stuck  at  the  top ;  the  awning  over  the  head  appeared  to  be  fitlling  down,  and  the 
whole  image  was  more  like  a  picture  than  a  proper  image.  Besides,  Mohiin,  the 
blacksmith,  did  not  cut  off  the  bufialo's  head  at  one  stroke  :  that  was  a  great  ble- 
mish in  the  festival. 

Krishna.  You  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  festival  only  to  find  fault.  What  did  you 
think  of  the  illuminations ;  and  the  assembly,  was  it  not  a  grand  one  ? 

Jtamu-datU.  Yes,  yes ;  these  passed  off  very  well ;  but  the  officiating  bramhun  was 

•  Eight  bundrtdlbi. 
W2 
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a  most.stnpid  fellow :  he  was  obliged  to  be  (old  all  the  prayers,  and  coald  go  on  with 
nothing  without  a  prompter. 

Krishna.  Did  jou  take  notice  of  the  Eong9  i  How  attentive  the  hearers  were  ! 
How  astonisbinglj  well  the  song  respecting  Doorga  was  sung,  exactly  as  if  Haroo- 
t'bakoor  had  done  it.  All  the  sounds  in  the  tune  respecting  Krishna  too  were  new, 
and  it  was  exactly  like  the  language  of  a  love-sick  damsel.  The  words  of  the  other 
songs,  1  confess,  were  rather  low  and  mean. 

Between  a  voisknUvH,  and  a  disciple  of  ^e  female  deities,  a  ihahlil. 

ShakiS.  O  VoishnavD't'bakoor.  You  were  at  the  festival  at  Ugru-dwMpn.  What 
number  of  people  might  there  be? 

Voiskniivii.      There  was  a  very  large  assembly;  not  fewer  than  a  lack. 

ShaktS.     Did  tbey  all  see  T'hakoor-Gopee-nat'hti ?*  and  what  did  each  giveft 

VotthnSvu.  Some  gave  one  ana  ;  j:  some  two,  and  the  rich  much  more,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability. 

Shakta.  Well.  What  did  it  cost  you  ?  I  suppose  you  had  a  company,  whom  you 
entertained.^ 

VoisknSvu.     It  cost  me  twenty  or  thirty  roopees. 

S/wMm.   Why  did  you  expend  all  this  money  f  WhatisGhosho-t'hakoor  to  you? 

Voiskn&vii.  All  the  ghosais  entertain  people  at  this  time;  and  it  is  what  we  ought 
to  do. 

ShaM.  What  benefit  will  there  be  in  feeding  a  parcel  of  womeo-U  Why  not  en- 
tertain bramhons  ? 

VoishnUvii.  You  bramhmis  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  honoured  or  feasted  ex- 
cept yourselves.  You  can  converse  on  nothing  without  reproacbing  others.  Where 
IB  the  benefit  of  devouring  flesh  and  drinking  spirits? 

Shakta,    N  o  doubt,  your  Choitunyu  and  Nityanondn,  the  two  brothers,  whom  you 

*  The  Image.  +  IMiutaat  for  there1atianB(tlioi]|;h  poor)  of  the  ptrion  who  haia  fnliTalat  bithooM, 

■ndfor  rich  men,  who  cone  lohonlarheiiBaceitacaslionemaiiey  aiihe  fret  orihe  image,  and  (h^nprotfrate 
tbemselra  hetort  iL  (  Two-pence.  I,  Rich  mta,  at  this  fetlival,  CDlenain  enmpaniei  ofvoiibDajB'e 

two  dnyi  togelber,  in  honour  of  ChoAS-i'bakoor,  .ta  trboie  mane!  Ibe  rice  ■■  presented  by  the  god  of  the  plate, 
Gapce-uaCbQ.       U  Female  nendicantt  of  loose  diaracier,  called  raidmSicEE. 
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foolishly  consider  as  iDcarnationa  of  Krisbno  and  BalaramD,  will  do  every  thing  for 
you,  as  Hoson  and  Hosain,  the  two  Mnsatman  brothers,  do  for  their  followers. 

Voithnuvi.  And — asyoar  Hatishoor^r-ma*  will  do  for  jou,  a  parcel  of  drun^rds 
and  eaters  of  hogs'  flesb.f 

Respecting  an  tAsent  person,  mho  negkcts  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 

VoikoonfhU.     How  is  Racna-chariinn ?  I  suppose  he  is  becoming  rich  very  last. 

RamU-juyil.  Yea.  He  brings  his  money  home  and  buries  it,  or  lets  it  out  to  usu- 
ry, at  an  ana  per  month  on  the  roopee.^  He  spends  nothing,  except  in  ornaments 
for  his  wires  ;  be  neglects  tbe  prescribed  offerings  to  the  manes  of  bis  ancestors,  and 
never  entertains  bramhiins,  or,  if  be  sometimes  gives  a  feast  of  this  kind,  he  invites 
as  few  as  possible. 

Voikoont'hu.  I  have  heard,  that  bis  sons  are  very  loose  in  their  conduct;  that  all 
their  married  neighbours  are  alarmed  for  the  chaetity  of  their  wives;  and  that  these 
sons  neglect  their  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  and  almost  all  the  daijy  duties  of  bramhuns. 

RamH-jui/u..  It  is  but  too  true :  this  is  the  case,  not  only  with  his  sons,  but  with 
great  numbers  of  young  people  in  our  neighbourhood.  It  is  plain  enough,  that,  as 
Janhoo  swallowed  Giinga  in  her  descent  Irom  heaven,  the  kalee-yoogn  is  swallow- 
ing up  all  the  religion  that  is  left  amongst  us. 

On  rfjecting  a  person,  and  restoring  him  again  to  his  cast. 

At  tm  assembJj/  of  the  lAUagers.  Kandee.  O  Rama*  Rayu!  you  are  the  head-man 
of  the  village :  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with  every  thing :  we 
can  no  longer  have  intercourse  with  Haladhnra-chakruborttee. 

Ramu-Rai/&.     Why? 

Kanaee.  You,  Sir,  know  what  took  place  formerly  :  at  present  he  has  a  mistress, 
the  daughter  of  a  washerman  :  for  some  time  past,  nobody  has  visited  him,  but  he 
goes  and  eats  every  where.— Now,   we  hear,  that  they  have  destroyed  the  child  in 

•  A  name  of  abuse  giwn  la  Dnorga,  «  Lhe  molher  of  G&Dhha,  who  hai  sn  elephnnl'i  head  :  hal«e.  rlrpbaoti 
.oora,  (he  elcphnnrs  (rurk ;  ma,  mother.  t  The  brambfini  and  regBlar  IlladoM  dcpiK  Ih«  ToUhnfctfii,  »  an 
Dpitart  iecl,  whose  -yjt™  >>  a  deparlure  from  the  old  one  ,  aad  (be  toiihnttvB..  on  (he  o(b»  haad,  reproach  (he 
•bak[Il>,  bccaue  lome  of  Chi>  MCt  eat  Oeib  aod  driijt  ipirili.  t »»"  1»n  35  9"  "»"■ 
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the  womb — and  the  ooUe  of  this  isgone  over  all  the  village.  With  such  a  person  there- 
fore we  cannot  eat. 

RamH-Rai/it.  If  this  ia  true,  it  is  very  bad ;  and  nobody  can  have  intercourse  with 
him ;  but  let  him  be  called. 

MUiadhHru  arrives,  and  sajs  to  Rama-Rayo,  Why  have  you  called  me,  Sir  ? 
Ramu-Eaj/ii.  Why? — You  know,  that,  fora  long  time  back,  you  have  been  in  a 
disorderly  way  :  nobody  has  visited  you;  but  through  my  influence  your  friends  did 
not  wholly  discard  you.  Now,  1  hear,  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  destroying  your 
illegitimate  child  in  the  womb  :  you  have  broken  down  the  fence,  and  gone  into  for- 
bidden ground  :  and  your  friends  have  now  utterly  renounced  you. — He  goes  away 
very  sad. 

[After  two  years,  during  which  time  Hhlndhilrn  bad  solicited  forgivenesB  by  the 
most  humiliating  intreaties,  he  again  appears  before  the  village  council.] 

Ramu-Rat/Uy  addressing  the  villagers  assembled,  says,  O  Sirs !  may  1  be  heard  ? 
They  reply,  what  commands,  Sir. 

Ram&-Raj/il.  You  are  all  assembled  :  here  is  a  person  without  a  friend ;  be  lays 
hold  of  your  feet.  If  ten  persons  decide  on  a  question,  the  authority  often  makes 
even  that  which  is  wrong,  right;  and  the  strength  of  ten  united  becomes  that  of  a 
lion.  You  see  this  man,  cast  off  by  you  for  many  days;  hehas  endured  misery  equal 
to  his  sin ;  and  he  comes  to  me  with  his  distress  continually,  whether  I  am  sitting, 
eating,  or  sleeping.  1  have  told  him  to  solicit  pardon  from  door  to  door ;  and  that 
against  your  will  I  can  do  nothing.  Hesays, '  God  is  now  on  my  left;  1  cannot  shew 
my  face,  and  nobody  speaks  a  kind  word  to  me.'  He  knows  that  you  respect  me,  and 
therefore  he  comes  to  me.  W  hatever  may  have  been  his  fault  formerly ;  let  (hat  go ; 
he  is  now  very  anxious  to  be  restored ;  and  he  is  now  afraid  of  incurring  jour  dis- 
pleasure: you  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  shew  him  favour. 

One  of  the  compwiy.  Favour !  How  can  that  be,  Ramo-Rayo  1  Do  you  mean  to  re- 
ceive bim  back,  or  his  concubine  \  I  suppose,  you,  Sir,  have  before  this  bestowed 
your  favours  on  the  concubine.  Do  you  wish  us  alt  to  become  Musnlmans  ?  Well — 
you  are  at  the  head  of  the  village — all  respect  you — nobody  will  run  back  if  you 
advance  -,  let  the  wedding  feast  be  kept  at  your  house. 

Another.      Dismiss  this  filthy  subject :  let  ua  repeat  the  name  of  God,  and  some- 
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thing  good  will  come  on  it.  Besides,  how  canjou  go  into  this  biisinesa;  lie  was  warn- 
ed by  a  thousand  persons  not  to  go  into  this  connection.  Day  and  night  he  staid  at 
this  woman's ;  and  1  suppose  he  has  eaten  with  her :  what  should  binder  i  And  now 
jou  hear  of  an  abortion  ;  and  this  has  been  proclaimed  as  bj  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
True,  he  is  a  very  proper  subject  for  favour ;  two  or  three  others  in  the  village  are 
anxious  to  follow  hii  footsteps.  But  you,  Sir,  can  do  every  thing;  you  can  kill,  and 
then  cook,  what  you  please ;  but  we  are  poor  people;  we  cannot.  If  I  could  do  this, 
I  mi^ht  have  taken  a  gill  the  other  day,  and  have  sat  down  with  the  MJisulmans. 
Another.  Oh!  friend,  don't  forbid  it — let  the  thirty-six  casts  all  eat  together. 
RamU'RayH,  {to  himself)  I  suppose  then,  Huludharo's  sin  is  still  upon  him ;  for  if 
ten  pertions  are  not  well  disposed  towards  him,  it  seems  that  God  is  still  angry  with 
him.  To  ike  villagers.  Do  you  intend  then,  Sirs,  to  pursue  this  man  to  death  ?  When 
we  come  into  the  world,  every  one  does  good  and  evil,  and  sometimes  a  person  fells 
into  a  snare ;  but  you  have  already  punished  this  culprit  as  fiir  as  passible :  for  two 
years  he  has  been  enduring  every  sort  of  misery,  lying  in  his  house  as  a  corpse.— 
Whispering  to  HUludhurUy  and  advising  him  to  put  Ms  garment  round  his  neck,  and  fall 
at  their  feel — ■ 

Huladhuru  does  so,  and  RamU'RayU  continues.  See,  Gentlemen,  would  you  tread 
on  the  dead  ?  Is  there  any  thing  left  to  punish  ?  However,  do  as  you  like,  if  you 
wish  to  destroy  him,  do  so — and  if  you  wish  to  save,  he  is  in  your  hands,  1  will  only 
add  one  word,  For  my  sake,  forgive  him — bestow  this  alms  on  me. 

One  of  the  village.  Sir,  your  words  are  irresistible.  Well — a  bramhan  has  fallen — 
it  is  right  to  pity  the  miserable;  but,  if  it  is  beyond  our  power?  We  can  lift  a  hundred 
weight,  but  we  cannot  raise  a  ton.  We  can  stop  one  mouth,  but  how  shall  we  stop 
a  thousand  ? 

RamU'RayH.  Gentlemen  I  only  want  your  consent — and  then,  I  will  manage  all  the 
rest :  youknow,  that  money  can  do  all  things;  only  pardon  the  culprit,  and  two  or  three 
of  us  will  see  what  he  is  worth,  and  examine  how  ev^ry  thing  can  be  brought  about. 
They  consent,  and  the  assembly  breaks  up.  [Sometimes,  when  the  persons  who  have 
been  bribed  to  consent,  are  called  to  eat  with  the  culprit,  they.hang  back,  complain- 
ing that  the  money  has  been  unequally  distributed ;  they  reproach  the  culprit,  and  the 
food  he  has  prepared,  and  at  last  go  into  the  measure  with  much  disgust,  and  with 
a  thousand  hard  words  against  the  person  to  be  restored.] 
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Specimens  of  Letters. 

^jyrt?  nn^  *'H<nrtei  ^  Ttf^i  H^-Htgn  ?Ff^w?r  t^Ic^ 
3rrfTT5i  ^U^Hi  iTT^rtf^  ^(^U'T  I  "=^^1  f?ro5«H  ^srtEi  i    tf^  i 

ShrS  Sbree  Hiiree.    My  Preserver. 
I  RatD-Mohoo-d^va-BharmDnu,  who  am  supported  by  thee,  with  respect  make  this 
request:  OnFriday,  the  17th  of  Asbwino,  will  be  the  dewy  season  TeBtival.   You  will 
please  to  come  to  the  house  in  Calcutta,  and  see  the  imag;e,  and  partake  of  the  offer- 
ings, three  days.  By  this  letter  I  invite  you.    This.  '  lllh  Ashwiou. 

Letter  Jiwn  a  Mother  to  her  son- 
Shree  Shree  Ramu,      My  Protector. 
To  the  fortunate  fiDree-nat'ha-bDodopadhyayu,  my  son,  more  beloved  than  my  own 
life.    Long  life  to  thee.    To  thee  I  write  as  follows ; 

The  highest  of  btessings,  yea  let  a  multitude  of.sucfa  blessings  rest  on  you.  More 
particularly ;  I  am  happy  in  always  thinking  of  your  prosperity.  1  received  your  let- 
ter, and  am  become  acquainted  with  its  contents.  I  received  one  hundred  roopeea 
which  you  sent  by  Ram-Mohon-B^on ;  and  have  expended  it  in  the  manner  directed, 
as  you  will  perceive. 

You  write,  that  your  employer  does  not  give  you  leave  to  be  absent,  and  that  there' 
fore  you  cannot  come  to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  Shree  ShreS  Eeshwarw.*  This 
*  The  goddeie  Soorga  i)  hen  UBdentood,  (bau[b  EethnBreE  sEgnlfiu  uerd;  s  (Oddea. 
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i§  very  strange.  It  is  now  almost  three  years  since  you  went  from  home.  You  are 
my  only  son;  1  am  constantly  full  of  anxiety  to  see  you;  therefore  you  must  speak  to 
your  employer,  that  he  may  Without  ikil  permit  you  to  come  to  the  festival,  otherwise, 
before  the  festival,  I  shall  come  all  the  way  to  see  you.    What  more  shall  I  write  i 

The  Answer. 
ShrM  Shreo  Doorga. 
I  Hdree-nat'ha*d^vu-shtirmIfnD,  your  servant,  bowing  innumerable  timeS]  res- 
pectfully write.  Through  your  blessing,  my  present  and  ray  future  happiness  are  se- 
cure.  1  received  your  letter,  and  am  become  acquainted  with  the  particulars ;  but  you 
do  not  write  what  things  are  prepared  for  the  worship  of  ShreS  ShrSB  EeshwQrgS  : 
please  to  order  them  to  be  written.  You  write,  that  unless  I  come  to  the  festival, 
you  will  come  even  thus  fiirto  see  me.  What  can  1  do?  My  employer  does  not  grant 
me  leave  to  come;  heisa  very  wicked  fellow:  he  drinks  spirits.  I  dare  not  repeat- 
edly ask  him  for  leave  of/absence  ;  who  knows  hut  he  may  be  angry  i  Therefore  I 
write.  Be  not  on  any  account  anxious  about  me.  I  am  well  in  every  respect.  As 
ioon  as  I  get  leave,  I  will  hasten  home.     This. 

Directiom  upon  the  above  three  Ulters, — 1.  To  my  supporter  Ramtt-choriinn-biin- 
dyopadhj'ayi'i  IVIi'ihashriyii's  excellent  feet,  1  write  this.  8.  To  the  fortunate  H6ree- 
nat'hu-brmdyopadhyayu,  my  sou,  more  beloved  than  my  own  life.  Long  life  to  thee. 
To  thee  I  write  as  follows.  3.  To  my  mother,  the  worshipful  goddess  Shree-MatsS, 
to  your  water-lily  feet,  possessed  of  the  fortune  ofShree. 

The  Hindoos  write  with  a  reed,*  and  hold  their  pen  with  the  whole  grasp  of  tho 

hand.       They  seldom  use  a  seal  for  their  letters,  but  write,  on  the  folds  of  the  back, 

that  which  they  consider  equivalent  to  an  oath  of  secrecy;  that  is,  they  make  cer- 

lain  eigngi,  which  are  knowu  to  indicate  the  seven  seas,  the  four  v6daa,  and  the  sun 

-  and  moon,  by  the  names  of  all  which,  each  person  into  whose  hands  the  letter  cornea 

•  SMcbaram  Sara. 
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is  bound,  as  b;  an  oath,  not  to  violate  its  contenU. — Before  the  entrance  of  Europeans 
into  India,  there  wa»  no  po^t :  letters,  &c.  were  always  sent  to  a  distance  hy  privat* 
nesiiensers.  The  native  nierchant«  are,  tiowever,  now  very  glad  to  avail  themselves 
•f  the  post,  by  which  mercantile  transactions  are  so  exceedingly  fadlitated. 

SECTION  VII. 
Specimens  of  Songs. 
THE  songs  of  the  Hindoos,  sung  at  religious  festivals,  and  even  by  individuals 
.  on  boats  and  in  the  streets,  are  intolerably  offensive  to  a  modest  person.  When  em- 
ployed about  the  most  trifling  concerns,  as,  to  drag  along  a  piece  of  timber,  or  any 
other  bulky  substance,  tbey  animate  each  other  by  vociferating  certain  sounds,  some 
of  which  are  disgustingly  ob'«cene. — [give  a  specimen  of  one  or  two  of  their  most 
innocent  songs,  as  exhibiting  a  part  of  their  public  manners. 

By  a  disappoinled  Worshipper  /  addressed  to  Doorga. 

O  unmerciful  daughter  of  the  mountain, 

To  what  extent,  O  Ma'«  wilt  thou  shew  thy  father's  qualities  ;t 

O  Ma!  thou  art  the  wife  of  the  easily -pleased  (Shivii) ; 

Thou  art  merciful — the  destroyer  of  fear — 

Thy  name  is  Tara,t  why  art  thou  then  so  cruel  to  thy  disciples 

O  Ma !     Thou  biudest  my  mind  with  the  cord  of  delusion,  and  givest  it  sorrow. 

Being  a  mother,  how  canst  thou  be  so  cruel  I 

Looking  with  thy  compassionate  eyes,  give  wisdom  and  holiness  to  thy  forlorn  (one;) 

Loosing  me  irom  the  bonds  of  this  world,  save. 

Anotfur,  6y  a  forsaken  Mistress. 
In  this  unlawful  love  my  heart  is  burnt  to  ashes  ; 
Sweet  in  the  mouth,  but  hollow  like  a  cucumber. 
Giving  me  the  moon  in  my  hand,^  only  sorrow  surrounds  me. 

.M»,mo.h«.  +  I,„org.i.ccn.ide«d«lb«d««,h.«of.hrn.oun.ai.nin,.liljd.  Hi«ft .l^nlflr. «I*. 

J  TiirB,  la.ioar.  \   The  meaning  of  tbii  ii,  1  thought  I  bad  obtained  tDiiullilDC  »oiiderfal,  but 

3  am  oTcrwhelBKd  iadinppoUtMeiit. 
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As  the  end  approaches,  sorrow  increasee ;  seeing  and  hearing,  I  am  become  deranged. 
Chorus.     Ill  this  uulawfiil  love.  Sec. 

Another,  by  a  Xmcct  to  his  Mittrtts. 
Whj,  full  of  wrath,  do  you  not  examine  ? 
yVhy,  my  beloved,  do  you  dinhonour  me? 
ITyou  are  out  of  my  sight  for  a  minute, 
I  din  of  grief;  I  consider  this  minute  one  hundred  yoogui.* 
As  the  bird  Chatuku  sips  no  water  but  that  of  the  clouds, 
And  without  this  waterdies — so  am  I  towards  thee. 
Chorus.  Why,  full  of  wrath,  &c. 

Another.     Krishnii  and  the  MUk'tnaidf. 

He,  on  whose  feet  Brnmha  meditates,  and  worships  with  the  water-lily;  he  who 
is  the  riches  of  Goliiku,t  the  milk^maids  of  Vr^ijii  seek  as  a  cow-berd. 

Oh!  beloved  Kadha!  for  this  lault  thou  wilt  lose  the  flute-playing  (Krisbna). 
Ye  foolish  milk-maids-,  ye  know  him  not.  Burning  with  tbe  pains  of  absence,  and 
reduced  to  distress,  you  will  wander  up  and  down,  weeping  for  your  beloved  Govindo 
(Krishnu.) 

See  !  He  whose  excellencies  excite  Nariidn,  overcome  with  love,  to  sing ;  Shivo 

to  dance ;  Doorga  to  clap  her  hands ;  Nandee  to  beat  his  cheeks ;{ the  tyger's  skin 

to  fttll  from  Shivjj*s  back,  and  at  hearing  the  sound  of  whose  name,  IliireA,  Hiiree, 

'   the  top  of  Koilasj  trembles ; — ((his  Krishnii]  the  milk-maids  of  Vriija  call,  day  and 

night,  the  butter-stealer.f — Chorus.     Oh  !  beloved  Radha !  for  this  fault,  Sec, 

O  beloved !  [  Kadha],  that  Krishnii,  the  mark  of  whose  foot  is  impressed  on  mil- 
lions orholy  places,  as  Gi'iya,  Giinga,  &c. ;  from  the  hairs  of  whose  body,  Indro, 
Yamn,  SagTirfi,  Prit'hivee,|  &c.  arose;  and  the  worship  of  whom,  the  gods,  de- 
scending in  chariots,  perform  with  fasting ;  this  Krishna,  to  appease  thy  anger,  tbou 

•  The  SSI  jO  yoogS  «■>  1,728,000  j«ii».  +  OolBkH  it  ihe  beawn  of  KriabnB. 

J  A  loond  of  joy  produced  hy  rtrikins  the  c!.«k  with  Ike  ihumb.  S  KilrtnBlichMged  wllh»Umlio| 

bBlicr  rrom  the  taousei  oF  Ibe  milk-Ben,  when  ft  boj'.  |  Tbe  earlk. 

.      X  8 
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caasedst  lo  fall  at  tby  feet*  in  the  wilderness  orNikoonja, — Chorus.  Oh  1  beloved 
Badha  !  for  this  &ult,  Sec. 

Dhroovn,  the  moonee,  became  a  joge«,  to  obtain  the  dust  of  his  feet,  who  came 
and  laid  hold  of  thine ;  he  whom  firiimha  and  all  the  gods  desire,  is  in  thy  eyes  a 
common  man.  Hear,  O  beloved,  he,  putting  his  garment  over  his  neck,  spoke  to 
thee  with  sweet  words.   Thou  knewest  him  not ;  but  thou  wilt  know  at  last. 

Chorut.  Oh !  beloved  Radha  1  for  this  fault,  &c. 

Musical  Imtrummts.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those  used  among  the  Hin- 
doos:— Dholn,  a  drum,  used  at  all  the  Hindoo  festivals. — Kara,  another  kind  of 
drum,  broad  at  one  end,  and  narrow  at  the  other. — Dhah,  a  double  dram. — Joro- 
ghaee,  a  small  and  large  drum  joined  together. — Damama,  a  large  kettle  drum. — 
Magara,  a  small  kettle  drum. — Jiiyudhak,  a  drum  used  in  the  march  of  an  armj  to 
battle,  or  after  a  victory. — Jogndoombora,  a  tabor  suspended  from  the  neck,  upon 
which  the  performer  plays  while  dancing. — TaBa,  a  drum,  or  rather  a  skin  fegtened 
to' a  metal  pan. — Diimpi],  a  hand  drum;  or  skin,  fastened  (o  a  wooden  hoop. — Mri- 
dangn,  and  Madulo,  drums  formed  like  barrels.— Dholiika,  another  kind  of  drum.— 
Tuvalu,  a  tabor,  having  the  skin  ftstened  on  an  earthen  pot,  or  a  piece  Af  wood.— 
Sara,  a  tabor,  like  the  Damp^,  but  smaller,  with  the  skin  fastened  on  an  earthen  pot. 
— Kaugsyu,  a  cymbal. — Kan8ee,a  small  cymbal.— Khunjaree,  a  small  tabor,  used  by 
the  mendicants  voiragSBs,  while  singing  the  praises  of  Kriehnn Julutnriingu  :  se- 
ven metal  cups,  of  different  sizes,  filled  with  water,  and  beaten  with  thin  sticks, 
compose  this  instrument.— Swaru-mangnlu,  a  number  of  reeds  joined  together,  and 
beaten  with  the  fingers.  — Khratala,  fi)ur  thin  stones,  two  held  in  each  hand,  and 
beaten  together. — Khomak,  an  instrument  like  an  hour-glass,  with  leather  above 

and  below,  beaten  with  the  fingers. — Tooree,  a  trumpet. — Vank,  a  French  horn. 

Hunushinga,  abraas  horn,  like  the  horn  of  a  buBalo.— Bhorungu,  a  straight  trumpet.— 
Sanaee,  a  hautboy:  the  body  is  sometimespartof  a  bamboo — Viingiihee,  a  kind  of 
flute. — Morchilngu  and  Lnpheree,  instruments  resembling  Jews'-harps. — Setara,  and 
and  Tiimboora,  instruments  with  three  strings,  played  with  the  fingers.— Dolara,  a 
similar  instrument  with  two  atrihgs. — Sharingee,  the  Indian  violin  — Sharinda,  ano- 
ther sort. — Piuakn,  a  stringed  instrument  like  a  bow,  having  a  dried  gourd  fastened 
*  On  ooe  occuioa,  Krialiae  Tell  at  Radba't  feet  u  reuDve  her  jealast;, 
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at  each  end,  Ibe  mouths  covered  with  skins.  The  performer  has  in  his  hand  another 
gourd,  with  which  he  produces  the  sounds. — Kiipilasn,  an  instrument  composed  of 
a  stringed  board  resting  on  two  excavated  gourds.  The  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
forefinger,  on  which  is  fixed  a  thing  like  a  thimble.— VSna,  a  lute.— TritfintrS 
another  kind  of  lute  with  three  strings.— Soptoswnra,  a  lute  with  seven  strings. 

The  Hindoos  have  various  instmments  for  beating  time,  that  their  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  maj  harmonize. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Panlomimical  Enteriainments. 
IN  different  parts  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  the  months  Jyoisht'hu,  Asbarn, 
Shravona,  Bhadru,  and  Ashwina,    assemblies  are  formed  in  the  night,   to  see  the 
pautomimes  called  Yatra,  which  refer  to  the  histories  ofKrishno,  Ramfl,  Shivu,  and 
Doorga. 

Ijust  mention  the  names  ofa  few  of  those  which  relate  to  the  history  ofKrishnfi: 
Mano-bhungu,  or  the  removing  of  Radha's  jealousy. — Knlankn-bhonjiinn,  the  remo- 
val  of  Radha's  disgrace  for  cohabiting  with  Krishnfi. — Pootiina-b^dho,  the  destruc- 
tioD  of  a  female  titan,  sent  by  Krmgao  to  destroy  Krishna. — Prnlumba-badbD,  the  des- 
truction ofPralumbii,  another  titan  sent  by  Kungsn  against  Krishna — Dana-khondu, 
certain  tricks  of  Krishnn  with  the  milk-maids. — Nouka-hhundn,  Krishnii  and  the 
milk-maids  going  upoathe  water  in  pleasure  boats.— Biistra-horonn,  Krishno  run- 
ning away  with  the  clothes  of  the  mitk-maids  while  they  are  bathing. — Kaliyn- 
domnnii,  the  killing  of  a  great  serpent  by  KrishnB. — Ukroorri-siingbadri,  the  journey 
of  Krishnn  to  Mat'btfora.— Dootee-siingbadii,  Radha's  inviting  Krishna  to  come 
back  toherto  Vrinda-vfina. — Viikasoora-badhu,  Krishna's  destroying  Vukii,  a  titan. 
— Rasa ,  Krishnij's  play  with  the  milk-maids  in  the  woods  of  Vrinda-vnna. — YiJnmn- 
yatra,  the  history  of  Krishnii's  birth.— Kiingsa-budhn,  or  the  slaying  of  Kmgsa. 
— Gosht'hii-yatra,  the  childish  play  of  Krishnii  with  the  children  of  the  milk-men. 
— Radbika-raja ;  Kadha,  with  all  sorts  of  ofiBcere  about  her  u  a  sovereign  princesB, 
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The  entertainment  called  Man  if -hh 'intra  h  Tounded  on  a  atory,  the  meaning  of 
which  \i  a4  follovT'j :  It  tdha  sent  fur  Krinhn't  to  meet  her  in  the  forest  of  NikoonJD  ; 
but  as  lie  was  scniii:;,  another  of  his  mistresses  met  him,  and  detained  him  till  morn- 
ini;.  E  irly  the  next  day,  Krisboii  went  to  Kadha,  but  she,  full  ofjealousy,  would  not 
speak  to  him.  ani  ordered  him  to  be  drivenaway.  Krishnii  was  very  uneasy,  and 
sent  (leople  to  conciliate  her,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  he  assumed  the  form  of  Shivu, 
and,  as  a  mendicant  yo^ee,  his  body  covered  with  ashes,  his  eyes  inflamed  with  in- 
taxicatin:r  dru^s,  &c.  went  to  be<^.  at  the  house  of  Ayanu-Ghoshn,  Radha's  bus* 
band.  Ay.inVs  mother  offered  him  something,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  altnt 
from  her  bands,  saying,  he  would  receive  alms  only  from  the  virtuous.  Ayima's  two 
sisters  were  equally  unacceptable  ;  but,  he  would  take  it  from  Radha.  Radha  came, 
and  told  him  to  ask  fur  what  he  would,  and  she  would  give  it  him.  He  said,  he  wish- 
ed for  no  other  alms  than  that  she  would  be  reconciled  to  Krishnu.  In  this  waj 
Kadha's  jealousy  was  removed. 

The  fjllowing  introductory  scenes  occur  in  every  yatra  respecting  Krishnii :  Eight 
or  ten  boy^  are  fancifully  dressed,  to  represent  Krishnii,  Hadba,Niindn-Ghoshii,  Ba- 
Inram'i,  Yishoda,  ShrM-damii,  Soobilu,  Narndii,  Vyasii-d^vn,  &c.  These  boys  re- 
pair to  the  place  prepared  for  the  yatra,  and  begin  to  dance,  while  different  instru- 
ments  ofm  isic  are  played.  After  they  have  danced  about  an  hour,  they  sit  down, 
w^•!n  tha  pers'tn  who  represents  Naridtt  appears,  dressed  in  a  droll  manner,  with  a 
fiddle  in  his  hand;  playing  on  which,  he  continues  to  dance  and  sing,  for  some  time. 
At  lasthecills  his  servant  Vyas'i-devri;  afler  calling  twenty  times,  he  gives  him  no 
answer ;  but  at  length  he  arrives,  sitting  astride  on  a  bamboo,  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  msn  ;  and,  mikin:;  certain  indecent  gestures,  as  if  he  were  dancing,  he  &1Ib, 
first  on  one  side,  and  t'len  on  the  other.  He  next  dismounts,  and  sings  droll  songs, 
or  rather  some  unmeaning jtrgon,  which,  however,  makes  the  multitude  laugh. 
Nar'idu  again  calls  him  several  times;  but  he,  full  of  tricks,  half  dance,  half  song, 
half  jp^t,  pretends  not  to  hear.  Narodtl  now  gives  him  a  slap ;  but  he,  as  (hough 

be  felt  it  not,  ask^  the  multitud  !  if  some  one  is  beating  another,  as  he  heard  the 
sound  ortlans.  T'le  mnltitmln  at  last  tell  him,  that  Narnd5callshim,whenhe  makes 
some  fooli'ih  answ^ir ;  but  at  length  he  and  Narnd'i  come  together,  and  the  latter  asks 
him  where  hs  has  been,  upon  which  some  low  conversation  takes  place,  like  that  of 
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two  mountebanks  od  a  stage  in  England.  When  this  is  ended,  Nariidu  tells  hi'a 
man  to  call  Krishnn,  and  he  goes  to  one  side  of  the  crowd,  and  begins  to  talk  with 
the  person  who  perRonates  the  god,  telling  him,  that  Narudii  wishes  to  see  him.  As 
soon  as  he  appears,  Narrdu  prostrates  hrmself  before  him,  and,  rising,  passes  Eome 
compliments  on  Krishiiu.  Five  or  sis  persons,  preceded  bjahead  singer,  then  make 
their  appearance,  and  in  a  song  recite  the  particulars  of  the  enterUinment  j  after 
which  Narrido  and  Krishnfi  dance,  to  which  Nariidu  adds  a  song,  and  then  retires.  The 
next  scene  exhibits  Krishna  and  his  mistresses,  singing  togeliier.  The  meaning  of 
one  of  these  songs  is,  that  the  women,  though  they  love  Krishnii  to  distraction,  and 
though  their  very  existence  depends  upon  seeing  him,  cannot  obtain  an  interview,  on 
account  ofthe  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  their  hu-bands,frienJs,&c.  Theclosing 
scene  of  the  interlude,  opens  with  the  appearance  of  an  old  woman,  bent  double  with 
age,  with  kourees  Mtuck  in  her  mouth  fur  teeth,  and  her  hair  |>ainted  wliile.  She  be- 
gins to  dance  and  sing,  and  calls  to  her  a  person  nsmed  Kuirinii,  a  female  about  for> 
iy,  with  her  face  bldcked,  wearing  oidy  a  shred  of  cloth  round  her  loins,  a  filthy  rag 
for  a  turban,  and  having  a  broken  basket  in  her  hand.  This  woman,  thus  attired, 
begins  to  dance,  which  is  continued  till  the  old  woman  asks  her,  if  she  will  go  to  Mu- 
t^hoora  market.  She  says,  No;  I  am  (he  daughter  ofa  great  man;  1  have  other 
things  to  mind.  Do  you  think  I  can  go  to  Mut'hoora  market  ?  After  some  talk  of 
this  kind,  they  go  aside,  and  the  boys  in  fanciful  dresses  again  singand  dance. 

Then  follows  the  proper  entertainment;  and  when  this  happens  to  be  what  is  called 
Mann-bhiinga,  a  number  of  performers  represent  the  different  persona  whose  namei 
occur  in  the  above  story,  and  amongst  these  the  conversations  take  place,  which  are 
partly  recited  in  song :  Radha  is  asbisted  by  several  females,  and  Krishnii  by  his  com> 
pan  ions. 

Very  frequently  a  yatra  is  prolonged  till  near  morning.  Flambeau*,  and  other  ar- 
tificial lights,  are  used.  The  spectators  are  aSecled  with  grief  and  joy  to  as  );reat 
a  degree  as  those  who  behold  the  Irairedies  and  comedies  of  the  Englinh  sta<^.  When 
a  wealthy  spectator  is  pleased,  he  throw-t  down  a  piece  of  money  (o  a  celebrated 
performer.  Sometimes  one  person,  at  his  own  expence,  hires  the  performers,  and 
has  the  £irce  on  hb  own  premtaes ;  at  other  times,  several  personsjoiuj  and  cootinu* 
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tbeae  entertainments  for  a  month  together,  and  expend  as  much  as  one,  two,  or  even 
four  hundred  roopees.    The  whole  village  assembles. 

By  these  yatras  the  popular  tales  respecting  the  Hindoo  gnds  become  very  wide* 
ly  circulated,  and  riveted  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  who  cannot  help  feeling  a 
fltron<;  interest  in  the  system  which  thus  inflames  the  passions.  The  scenes  are  of* 
ten  very  indecent,  and  the  whole,  by  exciting  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  ofli* 
centiousnees,  produces  a  dreadful  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  spectators,  both  youn|; 
and  old.  The  entertainments  which  relate  to  the  lascivious  Krishno  are  most  po- 
pular,  and  draw  together  the  greatest  crowds ;  while  those  which  are  taken  from  the 
histories  of  Kamti  and  Doorga,  excite  much  less  attention.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
another  lamentable  fact,  that  the  sight  of  these  impure  and  pernicious  exhibitions  is 
reckoned  very  meritorious :  indeed  the  Hindoo  flatters  himself,  when  he  retires  from 
these  scenes,  inflamed  with  lust,  that  he  has  been  doing  something  that  will  promote 
his  final  blessedness :  having  heard  the  names  and  actions  of  the  gods  repeated,  be 
is  assured  he  has  been  doing  a  meritorious  action,  although  his  own  mind,  and  the 
minds  of  his  wife  and  children,  hare  been  dreadfully  poisoned  with  brutal  and  ob- 
scene images. 

SECTION  IX. 

Of  Deaths,  Funeral  Ceremonies,  ^c. 

WHEN  a  person  is  on  the  point  of  death,  his  relations  carry  him  on  hia  bed,  or 
oo  a  Utter,  to  the  Ganges.  This  litter  consists  of  some  bamboos  fastened  together, 
and  slung  on  ropes.  Some  persona  are  carried  many  miles  to  the  river  ;*  and  this 
practice  is  often  attended  with  very  cruel  circumstances :  a  person,  in  his  last  agonies, 
is  dragged  from  hia  bed  and  friends,  and  carried,  in  the  coldest  or  the  hottest  weather, 
from  whatever  distance,  to  the  river  side,  where  be  lies,  if  a  poor  man,  in  the  open 
air,  day  and  night,  till  he  expires. f 

■  Tbe  Hindoo  (tirymtu  make  ptnaot  pay  a  Tery  bigb  price  for  CBiryiDE  dead  bodia  acroa  rirCti  on  tLeir 
nay  la  Uic  Uiiiie«. 

t  I  have  heard  Mftiaimui  baalmcD,  wtaaare  not  (be  mMt  tender-hearted  crMUrnia  tkc  woiM,  repraacb  tbe 
HlDdooi  on  tbne  occaiiun  with  (real  vebemeDce. 
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When  ft  person  is  brought  down  to  the  river  side,  if  he  is  able  to  ie«  hia  friendi, 
they  ro  to  him.  Oae  of  them,  perhaps,  addresses  a  lew  words  to  bim :  "  O  Khooro  I* 
dojouhnowme?"  "YeB,ldo."  "Howareyou?"  "lamwell.  What  need  is  thers 

that  i  should  stay  here,  if  Ganga  will  but  give  me  a  place." "  True,  Khoorfi, 

that  is  all  that's  left  now."  If  the  dying  man  is  speaking  (o  a  superior,  he  eays— 
"  Through  your  bl«>sBing,  let  me  go  to  Gnnga  ;"  if  to  an  inferior,  be  says,  "  Pray 
for  me,  that  Ganga  may  receive  me."  He  then,  perhaps,  speaks  of  his  worldly  trou- 
bles :  "  One  thing  respecting  which  I  am  uneasy  is,  I  have  not  given  in  marriage  my 
two  daughters :  here  are  also  five  children  for  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide — nor  is  there  so  much  as  ten  roopees  for  my  tuneral  offerings  ; — but  you  are 
here;  do  you  contrive  that  my  family  may  not  remain  uncleant  for  want  of  the 
means  of  performing  these  last  rites;  and  see  that  these  two  daughters  are  married  to 
the  children  of  good  men."  The  other  replies,  "Oh!  Khooru  !  put  away  these 
thoughts :  repeat  the  names  of  the  gods."  Some  other  person  says,  '*  Oh  t  Khooru  I 
Khooree^  wishes  to  come  and  see  you :  what  say  you  1"  He  makes  a  sign  for  her  to 
come;  or,  ha  says,  '*  I  am  going — what  can  she  do  ?  Here  are  people  to  wait  up<Hl 
me  :  she  will  only  increase  grief."  Some  one  again  addresses  him :  <<  Oh  !  Khoora  I 
perform  VoitaronS."^     He  consents ;  when  the  ceremony  is  performed' 

If  the  sick  person  should  lie  several  days  by  the  side  of  the  river,  a  number  of  ce* 
remonies  are  performed  for  the  good  of  bis  soul:  the  shalfigramo  is  brought,  and 
shewn  to  him,  and  he  is  assisted  in  walking  round  it  several  times;  ^It,  clarified 
butter,  rice,  pease,  oil,  cloth,  brass  vessels,  money,  &c.  are  offered  to  Vishnoo,  and 
given  to  the  bramhuns ;  parts  ofdiSerentpooraniis  are  read;  the  bramhona  are  feast- 
ed^ &c. 

■KhoarittirniB«tnncIe.  ncHlmlaosullonranaihfr  by  the  nftineiofrrlation],  tbeDRb  iherc  ii  do  rclalloi- 
tblp,  WbrD  («a  nelghboBD  meet,  the  elder  addmaea  (he  younger  by  the  name  oF  brolher.  A  younger  addreNO 
BDeld'erhytb«linnieinncle,  elder  brolber,  or  graad-ralher'i  brother  (('bskuor-duda), 

t  The  memben  of  a  family  remain  tmcltan,  and  are  c«t  offfrom  all  bopeiaflerdealb,  till  (hli  ceremony  ia    ' 
pcrTormed.  }  KboorfE,  aanl. 

^Tbat  ii,  perTormtbecereinoDieirorKctiriiigB  pauap  Rcr09il)ie  rJTer  of  death.  TfaeM  ceremonieiconilit  of 
certain  girtt  ID  Viibnoo,  aiacair.or  tbeTslaeof  ■  coir  jar  tile  caminDlaUoiiortbJiiatrjfliBgiam  in  keiir«et.  Rice, 
clarified  batter,  &c,  are  alio  offered  to  Villiiioi). 
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While  the  sick  person  thus  lies  by  the  Ganges,  if  a  man  of  some  property,  he  di- 
rects a  relation,  or  particular  friend,  to  send  ^ome  one  to  Guja,  to  perform  the  fu- 
neral rites  in  his  name.  Fifty  roopees  are  oflen  expended,  aometimes  thousands,  in 
this  work  of  extricating  the  bouI  from  the  Hindoo  purgatory.  He  next  orders,  per- 
haps, one  hundred  roopees  to  be  given  to  his  spiritual  guide,  and  if  (here  should  be 
any  ornaments  on  the  hands,  &c.  of  his  wife,  he  gives  part  of  them  to  his  spiritual 
guide.  He  directs  a  large  sum  to  be  spent  in  the  funeral  rites  at  liome ;  and  be  gives 
B  small  lot  of  land,  and  a  few  roopees,  to  some  bramhnn,  to  offer  worship  daily  to  the 
lingfi  in  a  temple  which  he  has  built.  If  the  person  is  a  shoodro,  he  gives  a  legacy 
to  the  bramhun  whom  he  has  called  the  son  of  his  alms.*  He  also  directs  the  division 
of  his  property  among  his  children,  making  a  separate  allowance  for  the  widow • — 
According  to  the  Hindoo  law,  the  sons  have  equal  shares. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  real  address,  made,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  dying  bram- 
han  of  Serampore,  to  his  elder  brother :  "  1  have  bought  a  piece  of  land  by  the  side 
"  ofthe  Ganges;  you  will  take  care  that  a  flight  of  steps  may  be  built  ;t  and  if  my 
*'  widow  should  survive,t  you  will  cherish  her.  Two  daughters,  very  young,  will 
"  be  leCl ;  you  will  see  that  they  are  provided  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  give 

*  A.  young  bfarnhba  adoplcd  b;  a  aboodrfi,  bat  do)  laken  to  his  hon&e. 

+  ll  U  coDaidf  red  uan  act  of  Kmlmerililbuilo  B!«li(penans  Incoming  lo  ba[heIn(heGanf;ct ;  these  flJKhli 
of  step)  srelherefore  very  numernusia  j;rrAllownsniid  (heir  prectDClg.  For  maiiyiDilei  up  the  liicr,  from  Calcntla, 
JaDumersbleflii^hlBof  (hew  steps  are  erecled,  op  and  dairn  which  Ihe  lahabilaDli  Rreseratiscendin|raDddPEr.end' 
Idc  canliauBlly,  but  especiall  j  mornlnssand  eveninp  at  Ike  time  of  balhinj .  Belon  the  stepi.  crouds  of  men, 
i>DUieii,Hndcbildren,of  all  casts,  liaibr,  and  perform  those  daily  cercmnoleiof  Ibeir  relision  which  are  connect-' 
ed  Kith  ablDtioDi.  Seeing  the  Hindoos,  at  lh«e  limes,  itmiuhl  heiniaj[ined,(taatlheyiTerea  rery  doTOul  raeei 
■ome,  nilh  Ibeir  ryei  cloaed,  are  meditaling  on  Ihe  form  nf  ShivB.  or  their  gDardiiin  deitji  nihen,  wiih  ralied 
bandi,  are  wDrthipping  Ihe  riting  or  settin);  lun  ;  others  are  pouriaj;  out  iraler  lo  Ibeir  dereawd  ancnlors,  and 
repeatiat  certain  form)  of  praiie  or  prayer;  othen  are  nushinE  Ibeir  poila,  &c.  Moilof  lliem,  ho  we  ver,  mani- 
fest greal  inailention  while  performinelhese  ceremonies.  The  balhers  goinlo  tlie  waler  with  n  clolh  round  Ibeir 
loins;  nhen  up  to  the  breast,  lliey  take  off  this  cloih,  and  wash  it  i  iheo  pat  it  on  agaia,  and.  nfler  cnminKoal  of 
Ihe  wHterchangelbia  cloth  for  aaather.  In  laking  olTlhe  only  piece  of  cloth  that  covrrs  them,  and  pulling  no 
anolher,  Ihongh  Ihey  are  surrounded  wilh  oumbeti  uf  people,  }el  Ihey  do  iiiatuchBmanner,  ihalno  oneonHns 
tKtmir  pul  la  Ihe  binsb.  To  see  a  European  woman  walkitigarm  in  arm  with  her  husband, oiernlielnig  ihe  Brik- 
galees  wiih  attoniihmenl,  yel  for  Hindoo  iraineii  to  bathe  itilb  the  men  appears  lo  them  nejiber  iadelicaie  nor 
improper. 

t  Tbat  ii,  should  the  nol  tun  oa  Ihe  fnoenl  pile 
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'•  them  ID  marriage  to  koolwnii  bramhBns;*  give  to  each  a  house,  omaraenta  accord- 
"  ing  to  cuatoin  ;  a  tliousand  roopees  ready  itioney,  a  little  land,  &c.  You  will  also 
"  perrorm  the  diffi^rent  ceremoDiesf  as  usual." 

As  death  approaches,  the  relations  exhort  the  sick  man,  if  he  is  a  regular  Hiodoo, 
to  repeat  the  iiiimes  of  Naraj'imij,  Brtimha,  Gunga,  his  guardian  deity,  aud  those  of 
other  gods.  If  he  is  a  voishniivii,  they  tell  him  to  repeat  the  name  of  Maha-prubhoo, 
Kritthitri,  Kadha,  &c.  The  poor  call  upon  difierent  deities  indiscriminately.  The  dy- 
ing man  repeats  these  names  as  well  as  he  is  able ;  the  relations  vehemently  urge 
him  to  go  on  calling  upon  thesegodp,  in  which  they  also  join  him  :  eight  or  ten  voices 
are  heard  at  once  thus  employed.  JPthe  doctor  is  present,  and  should  declare  that 
the  patient  is  on  the  point  of  exptriDg,|  he  tells  them  to  let  him  down  into  the  water 
up  to  the  middle.  When  there  is  no  doctor,  his  friends  attend  to  this  according  to 
their  own  judgment.  Just  before  or  after  being  thus  immersed,  they  spread  the  mud 
ofthe  river  on  the  breast,  &c.  of  the  dying  man,  and  with  one  of  their  fingers  write 
on  this  mud  the  nameof  some  deity ;  they  also  pour  water  down  his  throat;  shout  the 
names  of  different  deities  in  his  ears,  and,  by  this  anxiety  after  his  future  happiness, 
huriy  him  into  eternity ;  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  prevent  recovery, 
where  it  might  reasonably  be  expected.   Ifthe  person,  after  lying  in  the  water  some 

*  NntwitbiitBPdlaic  tbit  prrdilcclinn  Tar  koolEinBi,  lh«y  arc  more  corrupt  ia  Iheir  manneri  than  inj  oflhe 
Hlndnoi.  I  hare  beard  of  ■  kooleeiiB  brembfia,  «taa,aner  marry  iagaixt}.fliewiv«,  carried  ofanoIliFr  maa't 
wifr.  hy  persi>na(in|-  brr  buibnnd.  Han;  oFlhe  koolgenli-  haies  very  numeroui  poUrriif  :  I  telect  fiie  tx- 
amplfBi  ibnoKh  Ihry  ini|;bl  cuily  hcmuliiplied  :  OodajG-chBndrD,  a  bramh&D,  lair  of  Raina-para,  hnd  liitf- 
fi^r  »)vn,  by  whom  he  had  forty- one  nni,  and  lweiity-B(ednu|>btcn.— RamC-kiakfirfi,  abramhttn,  latcofKoo- 
AQdfi.  bad  KiieDty-two  wivea,  Ihirly-twa  Mm,  and  tweoly.irTrD  dan)[bten. — Vi>hiKK>-ramb,BbrBmbAn,  laleof 
CfindGIQ-pani,  had  lixty  wives,  Iwpulf-flieson),  and  fiflren  dsOKhlfn. — Goiirit-chtrKnQ,  a  bramh&n,  lair  of 
TEernrr,  bad  fnriy-IWDuiie«,  tb1rty-(ironiu,uit>ix|eendaaEblen.—R<imnkantfi,abraRihan,  laleof  BovBdB- 
roonec,  badei|;hly--liTa  wivei,  eij^hleen  wni,  asd  lireDty-aix  dsuKhteri :  Ihii  man  died  abautlhe  year  IBIO.Bt 
the  Hge  of  B5  yean  or  more,  and  iia>  married,  for  the  latl  lime,  only  three  monthi  before  till  denlh.  Uoit  o[ 
Ihetr  mnrriuj^i  are  muihi  after  by  tbereUlian!  af  the  female,  to  keep  up  ihe  booanr  of  their  familiei ;  and  Ike 
children  nf  ihew  mHrTiBgri  invariably  rrmaia  wilh  their  mothers,  Rnd  are  miiinlalned  by ,therelalioDi  of  lbc«e  fe- 
males: in  aome  cuiei,  a  kooleeofi  bthcrdon  Dot  knnir  bii  own  childreo. 

+  He  bereBllDdnlolhedailyceremonieaof  wnnb!p,aDdtalbo«ecODoecled  niththe  public  reatinb.  Some 
tuniliea  celpbrale  (he  fealivaliof  Krifhnt,  othera  thotc  oFtbe  blood' doTDQ ri ng  deitiei,  Doarj^a,  KalEi,  Ac. 

}  A  pcrpUiimg  Cote. — The  aitroIoKer  (dai<6|:au),  laokini;  alaaiek  Hindoo,  taya.  He  ii  ooder  tbe  inlldenca 
ofturh  an  evil  tlar;  he  oiigbt  to  celebrate  the  worship  oflhe  nine  planeti.  A  brnmhBn  eiaminei  hiicaie,  and 
wy),  heiiaufferiDKforlbeaiaaara  fornMr  birib-.  there  iano  temedj.  A  pbjticlaa  fcebbUpal>e,ajid  n)>a,lhla 
■uu  bat  a  feier ;  be  oujbt  10  lake  MiiDe  medlciae. 
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time,  should  not  die,  he  is  brought  up  again,  and  laid  on  the  bank,  and  the  further 
progress  of  the  disease  is  watched  hj  the  relations.  Some  persons  who  are  carried 
down  to  the  river  side  revive,  and  return  home  again ;  but  scarcely  any  instances  are 
known  of  persons  surviving  alter  this  half  immersion  in  water.  In  cases  of  sudden 
and  alarming  sickness,  many  are  actually  murdered  by  these  violent  means  of  send' 
ing  men  to  Gfmga.  If  a  Hindoo  should  die  in  big  house,  and  not  within  sight  of  the 
river,  it  is  considered  aa  a  great  misfortune,  and  his  memorj'  is  sure  to  be  stigmatiz- 
ed for  it  after  death. 

It  is  common,  when  a  near  relation  is  dead,  for  the  women  to  go  near  the  corpse, 
and  make  a  loud  and  mournful  crying  for  some  time.  Under  misfortunes,  the  Hin- 
does  give  themselves  up  to  aboundless  grief,  having  neither  strength  of  mind,  nor 
christian  principles,  to  serve  as  <'  an  anchor  to  the  soul"  amidst  the  storms  of  life. 

When  a  woman  is  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  death  of  her  child,  she  sits  at 
the  door,  or  in  the  house,  or  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  utters  her  grief  in  some 
■uch  language  as  the  following  : 

*'  Ah  1  my  Hnree-das !  where  is  he  gone  ? Ah !  my  child !  my  child ! 

"  My  golden-image  Hiiree-das  who  has  taken  ? — Ah !  my  child  1  &G. 

**  I  nourished  and  reared  him,  where  is  he  gone  ?         Ah  [  my  child !  &c. 

•'  Take  me  with  Ihee Ah !  my  child !  &c. 

*'  He  played  around  me  like  a  golden  top Ah !  my  child  t  &c. 

"  Like  his  fiice  I  never  saw  one Ah !  my  child !  &c. 

"  Let  fire  devour  the  eyes  of  men* -Ah!  my  child  !  &c. 

*'  The  infant  continually  called  Ma  1  Ma  !  (Mother  !  Mother !)  Ah  \  my  child  I  &c. 
"  Ah  1  my  child ;  saying  Mn  !  come  into  my  lap — Ah  !  my  child  t  Sec, 
"  Who  shall  now  drink  milk  ?— Ah  I  my  child  I"  &c. 

Afler  she  has  lamented  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  perhaps  a  female  comes, 

■  Whrn  )>tn|ile  «*  Ihe  child  Ibry  mid— "O  nhat  a  floe  child  I"  "  WhUft  brantirul'cbild  !"  Ac.  To  Ihe  nil 
CfM,  or  dnirri,  <if  her  neiKlibnun  >hc  ftllrlbntnlhe  lod  ofhercblld,  and  ihelbercrure  praj>,  Itaal,  ufire  cBtChM 

(lie  ihalcb,  and  coniaaei  the  hoiuc,  w  Ili«ey>t  ot  Ihcte  people  ihjp  be  bamt  obi. 
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and,  patting  the  ead  of  her  garment  on  the  mouth  of  the  mother,  tries  to  comfort 
her,  by  usinii;  those  arguments  which  a  state  of  heathenism  supplies :  as,  *'  Why  do 
you  weep  ?  Why  destroy  your  health  ?  If  the  child  had  been  designed  to  be  yOurs, 
it  would  not  have  died.  This  is  the  fruit  of  children:  they  come  to  give  us  sorrow; 
they  come  not  to  bestow  pleasure.  What  did  the  mother  of  Kamii-Krishnii  do !  Did 
she  get  her  son  back  ?  Two  of  the  sons  of  such  a  great  man  died;  wasAeableto 
bring  them  back?  If  crying  would  do,  why  cry  alone  }  Haifa  dozen  of  us  would 
come,  and  assist  you.  Perhaps,  in  a  former  birth,  you  stole  somebody's  child,  and 
now  your  own  is  ^one.  You  set  the  highest  value  on  him,  and  therefore  you  weep  ; 
but  if  he  hud  been  worth  any  thing,  he  woold  not  have  left  you. — Go — go  into  the 
boose,  and  comfort  those  who  are  left.  He  was  not  your  son  ;  but  an  enemy ;  he  has 
only  brought  sorrow  uponyou.  You  have  neglected  no  means  of  keeping  him  alive. 
Why  then  mourn  ?  Go,  repeat  the  name  of  your  guardian  deity ;  that  will  do  you 
good  hereafter.     Why  weep  for  him  ? 

To  this  the  mourner  replies  :  "  Ah !  mother !  the  heart  does  not  receive  advice. 
Was  this  a  child  to  be  forgotten  !  His  forehead  contained  the  marks  of  kingship. 
Ah  1  my  child  1 — Since  it  was  born,  the  master  never  staid  in  the  house  :  he  was  al- 
ways walking  about  with  the  child  in  his  arms." She  now,  perhaps,  breaks  out 

againmore  violently— *' Who  shall  now  stay  in  my  lap! — Ah  I  my  child!  my  child  I" 
ftc. — Poor  women  not  unfrequently  break  out  in  vehement  exclamations  against  the 
god  Yumfi,  (death):  "  Ahl  thou  wretch  Yiima  !  Was  this  id  thy  mind  I" 

If  it  is  a  grown  up  son  whose  death  is  thus  lamented,  the  mother  dwells  on  the 
support  which  such  a  son  was  to  the  family,  as, 
"  Our  support  is  gone—Ah  t  my  child !  my  child  ! 
*'  Now,  who  will  bring  roopees  ? — Ah  I  my  child  I"  &e, 

When  a  grown  up  daughter  mourns  for  her  mother,  she  does  it  in  some  inch  itraint 
'  18  these : 

"Mother,  where  is  she  gone  ? — Ah!  my  mother  1  my  mother! 

•*  You  are  gone,  but  wtiat  bave  you  left  for  me  ?— Ah  1  my  mother !  &c. 
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"  Whom  shall  I  noir  call  Mother,  Mother  i — Ah  !  my  moiher  !  &c. 
*'  Where  shalM  find  such  a  mother  ? — Ah !  my  mother !"  &c. 

These  lamentations  Tor  the  dead  are  often  bo  loud,  as  to  be  heard  a  great  way  off. 
Soiiietimeft  they  are  accoinpatiied  by  tearing  the  hair,  beating  the  forehead,  and  roll- 
ing from  side  to  side,  as  though  in  great  agonies. 

Immediately  afler  the  person  is  dead,  and  in  many  cases  before  this  takes  place, 
preparations  are  made  to  burn  the  body.*  I  have  seen  the  wood  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  sick  person  while  he  was  still  living.  The  person  being  dead,  his  son,  per- 
baps,  takes  up  water,  in  a  new  pot,  and,  while  the  priefltt  reads  the  prayer,  puta 
linseed  and  (oolsee  leaves  into  the  water,  and,  after  anointing  the  body  with  clarifi' 
ed  butler,  pours  it  on  his  father's  head,  as  a  kind  of  ablution.  This  is  accompanied 
by  a  prayer  to  the  different  holy  rivers,  that  they  may  come  into  this  pan  of  water, 
and  that  the  deceased  may  have  the  merit  of  having  been  bathed  in  them  all.  Then 
the  son,  throwing  away  the  old  clothes,  puts  new  ones  upon  the  corpse,  one  of  which 
ia  folded,  and  placed  on  the  body  as  a  poita.  One  of  the  relations  now  digs  a  hole  in 
the  earth,  over  which  the  wood  is  laid:  about  3001b.  of  wood  is  sufficient  to  consume 
a  single  body.  The  rich  through  sandal  wood,  on  account'of  its  fragrance,  among 
the  other  wood  of  the  funeral  pile ;  and  a  poor  man  endeavours  to  procure  a  little,  j: 
CIari6ed  butter,  and  Indian  pitch,  are  also  poured  upon  the  wood;  upon  which  a  new 
piece  of  cloth  is  spread,  and  in  this  cloth  the  body  is  wrapped,  and  placed  on  the  pile, 
with  Ihe  face  downwards,  if  a  man,  and  the  reverse,  if  a  woman;  the  head  being  laid 
towards  the  north,  and  the  legs  placed  under  the  thighs.   A  trifle  of  gold,  or  copper, 


•  Thpbnrninsorihebrilyiaoneanbr  6r((  cer^moi 

lin  which  Ihe  HlDdoos  perform  for  the  help  of  Ihe  dead 

in  I  ftilarc  <mle.  Idbt  cerimony  bai  nol  bfcn  alteaiti 

to,  Ihe  offering  la  Ihe  maneB,  4c.  cannnt  be  performed. 

Ifapcrmn  iaio  poor  a>  nol  lo  be  able  to  proridr  nond. 

,   cloth,  'clarified  bailer,    rice,   oalrr  pans,   and  oiher 

ihingi,  botde  Ihe  tee  [a  Ihe  prict),  he  must  beg  among  h 

l9  neiEhboun.      If  Ihe  body  ii  thrnwn  ioto  Ihe  nrer.ot 

bornl,  wiihout  Ihe  arciatomed  eerrmonie',  M  a  f.ilure  li 

ime,  the  ceremoniej  may  be  performed  over  an  imBfe  af 

thedeeeuedperiuiim<Ldearihebladeiofkaaihu  gran. 

f  Some  bramhliai  areemplojed  byihuodrQilnrepealinf  Iheprayrn  forlbedeB^,butlhe;  are  greatly  deipiiei. 

J  "There  vere  abundance  orpresenii  Ihrown  inlo  the  falB]  Game)!,  orienrnl  lorli:  theie  coiuiiied,ror  Ihe 
moal  pari,  ofciHlly  garmeaii  uid  prrfumei,  tbrowg  so  (he  bi>dj  at  ii  burned."— fnwitt'i  Aram  ^Mtgaitil, 
*ol.  1,  p.  asT. 
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itobroughtin  contact  with  the  mouth,  noBtriU,  eyes,  and  ears;  and  after  this,  boiled 
rice,  ptantains,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  honej,  sour  curds,  seeds  of  the  toolsee,  &c. 
are  ofTored  in  a  ball  to  the  deceased,  repeating  his  name  and&mily.  The  heir-at- 
law  thpii  lights  some  straw,  walks  round  the  pile  three*  times,  with  face  averted,t 
and  touches  the  mouth  of  the  deceased  with  the  fire;  after  which,  those  present  set 
the  pile  on  fire  all  round.  At  Ibis  lime,  the  heir  presents  a  prayer  to  the  regent  of 
fire,  that,  whether  the  deceased  committed  ein,  or  practised  religion ;  sinned  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  he  would,  by  his  energy,  consume  with  the  body  all  its  sins, 
and  bestow  on  the  deceased  final  happiness.  The  fire  burns  about  two  hours ;  the 
smell  is  extremely  offensive  when  no  pitch  is  used.  Three  or  four  relations  generally 
perform  this  last  office  for  the  dead.  Wlien  the  body  is  partly  burnt,  it  may  so  hap- 
pen that  some  bony  parts  have  unavoidably  fallen  on  the  side.  These,  together  with 
the  »kull,  are  carefully  gathered,bealen  to  pieces,  and  consumed;  yet  they  say,  that 
the  part  about  the  navel,  for  two  or  three  inches,  is  never  consumed,  but  is  always  to 
be  found  after  the  rest  of  the  body  is  burnt.  This  is  taken  up,  rubbed  in  the  mud,  and 
thrown,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  river.  The  Hindoo  who  related  these  &cts,  assur- 
ed the  author,  that  when  he  assisted  to  burn  the  body  of  his  &ther,  this  was  actually 
the  case.  He  added,  withoilt  the  least  apparent  concern,  that  the  burning  made  a  noise 
like  the  frying  of  &t,  and  that  when  he  beat  his  father's  skull  to  pieces,  to  be  reduced 
to  ashes  with  Iheotherbones,  it  contained  a  very  targe  quantity  of  melted  &t.  At  the 
dose,  the  heir,  taking  seven  sticks,  aspanlon^,  in  his  hand,  walks  round  the  pile  se- 
ven times,  throwing  one  of  the  sticks  on  the  fire  at  each  circumambulation ;  and  then 
beats  the  fire  with  the  hatchet  seven  times.  Water  is  now  brought,  the  whole  place 
washed,  and  a  gutter  cut  in  the  ground,  that  the  water  from  the  funeral  pile  and  the 
Ganges  may  unite.  They  then  fill  a  pot  with  water,  cover  i(  with  an  earthen  plate^ 
and  put  upon  the  plate  eight  kourees.  They  afterwards,  with  the  handle  of  the 
spade,  break  this  pot,  spill  the  water,  end  then,  crying  Haree-biil,  or  huzza!  they  de- 
part. 

•  "  Altba  faDeralaDflbe  emperon,  or  renotrncd  gencreli,  b>s» 
Ktl  Ih«  rumpany,  made  ■  Kilcrnii  course  Uiree  limn  mnnd  tbc  pile 
wblcb  wc  bave  numcrou!  eiunpln  in  hlitDrjr."— JCcmcff. 


i  "Theneilof  bload  porrormed  the  cmnan;  of  lichtinc  thr  pilr )  wbich  Ihej  did  withniorcb,  tBTniBf 
tbeir  face  ail  ibe  nbUe  (be  oibcr  naj,  ai  if  it  irw  done  out  <t(  oeceuiiy,  and  tioi  wiUinilj."— Atil. 
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The  persons  irho  hare  burnt  the  dead  become  unclean,  and  cannot  return  to  tlieir 
hoagea  till  they  have  bathed.  Ader  shaving,  bathing,  and  putting  on  new  garments, 
one  of  which  is  twisted  like  a  rope,  or  a  poita,  the  heir  at  law  goes  home.  Yet  a  son 
cannot  eat  or  drink  on  the  day  of  his  father's  funeral.  Before  they  who  have  burnt  the 
dead  go  into  the  house,  they  touch  some  fire,  prepared  and  placed  at  the  door  for  the 
purpose :  they  put  their  hand  on  the  fire,  take  the  bitter  leaf  of  the  lime  tree,  chew 
it,and  then  spit  it  out  again.  Near  relations  put  on  new  clothes,  take  off  their  neck- 
laces, refrain  from  combing  their  hair,  anointing  their  bodies,  carrying  an  umbrella, 
riding  in  a  palanqueen,  or  wearing  shoes  or  a  turban.  These  and  other  actions  are 
ioteoded  as  signs  of  an  unclean  state,  as  well  as  of  a  time  of  sorrow. 

Many  of  the  poor  merely  burn  the  body,  without  any  ceremony.  Those  who  can- 
not afford  to  buy  wood,  perfumes,  &c.  throw  the  body  into  the  river,  or  fasten  it  in 
the  earth  with  a  stake  and  a  cord  by  the  side  of  the  river,  or  tie  a  pan  filled  with 
water  to  the  body,  and  sink  it.  The  bodies  of  those  who  leave  no  heirs,  but  have 
left  property,  are  burnt,  but  no  one  can  put  fire  to  the  mouth,  or  perform  any  other 
fiineral  ceremony,  except  that  of  merely  burning  the  body.  It  is  considered  as  n 
great  misfortune,  to  have  no  male  or  female*  relation,  to  perform  the  last  offices  for 
the  dead.  The  practice  of  throwing  dead  bodies  into  the  river,  is,  in  many  places, 
a  dreadful  nuisance,  as,  in  case  a  body  should  float  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and  re- 
main therie,  it  will  continue  to  infect  the  whole  neighbourhood,  till  the  vultures, 
^og^i  jackals,  and  other  animals,  have  devoured  it.  The  throwing  of  dead  bodies, 
and  other  filth,  into  the  river,  makes  the  Ganges,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  resemble  a  common  sewer.  Still,  however,  the  natives  drink  it  with  the 
greatest  appetite,  bathe  in  it  every  day,  to  cleanse  both  their  ^bodies  and  souls,  and 
carry  it  to  an  immense  distance,  as  the  greatest  imaginable  treasure. 

Sometimes,  throtigh  the  want  of  wood,  the  body  is  not  quite  burnt,  when  the  re- 
mains are  collected,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

If  a  person  dies  under  an  evil  star,  a  ceremony  is  performed  to  remove  the  evil 

*  A  wife  arodniiKhtFrinaj'  perfDrm  Ibe  ceremonieifor  Ihe  dud,  bit  (hej  MC  BOlMwidercd  MMmnilori- 
ouiu  wbcn  performed  bj  ason. 
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coneequences  of  this  in  regard  to  his  fiiture  happiness.  In  this  ceremony,  a  bumt- 
sacrifice  with  clarified  butter  is  offered,  and  the  worship  of  Viahaoo,  Yamo,  Ugnee, 
ShivB,  Sooryo,  Vayoo,  and  other  gods,  is  performed. 

Among  some  classes  of  voishnnvfis,  when  a  person  is  carried  to  the  river  side,  on 
the  approach  of  death,  he  is  preceded  by  songs  and  music.  I  have  heard  of  a  Hin- 
doo at  CalcuUa  who,  in  the  last  stages  of  his  illness,  was  preceded,  in  this  journey  to 
the  river,  by  a  hundred  large  drums,  and  a  great  number  offrieilds,  singing,  "  Ch61a 
goes,  conquering  death." 

The  yogees,a  class  of  Hindoo  weavers,  bury  their  dead,  and  sometimes  they  bury 
their  widows  alive."  The  mendicant  voishnavns  (voiragSos)  also,  bury  their  dead  by 
the  side  of  the  Ganges,  or  near  the  toolosee  plant,  or  in  a  house,  placing  some  salt  in 
the  grave,and  somelimes  planting  the  toolnsee  upon  it.  They  bury  the  corpse  in  a  sit- 
ting posture;  place  tooh'iseS leaves  in  the  nostrils',  ears, eyes,  mouth,  &c.;  write  the 
name  of  Krishntt  on  the  arms,  neck,  breast,  forehead,  and  other  parts  of  the  body; 
encircle  the  neck  with  a  toolusae  bead  roll,  and  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  fill  up  the 
grave,  amidst  songs,  and  the  sounds  of  music. 

The  burning  of  the  body,  and  the  ceremonies  accompanying  it,  are  considered  as 
necessary  to  a  person's  happiness  ailer  death.  The  regular  Hindoos  do  not  regard 
the  burying  of  the  dead,  even  by  the  side  of  the  Gauges,  as  equally  meritorious  with 
burning  the  body ;  which  is  supposed  to  be  purified  by  passing  through  the  fire. 

■  For  an  acconot  of  Uiii  praciice,  tee  vol.  ii.  page  309. 
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SECTION  X. 
Remarkton  the  tendency  of  the  Hindoo  Institutions,  andon  the  moral  slate  of  Ike  nativa.' 

THE  uajatyiag  cugtoms  of  tlie  Hindoos,  in  proportioo  to  tlieir  antiquity,  must 
necessarily  possess  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  morals  and  general  condition  of  this 
people.  Without  entering  at  large  into  tlieir  nature,  the  author  wishes  to  con- 

clude this  chapter  with  a  few  observations. 

The  earl;  marriages  ofthe  Hindoos  claim  our  first  atteotion.  Admitting  that 
many  well-founded  objections  may  be  made  to  deferring  this  union  too  long,  still  na- 
ture  seems  to  require,  that  the  parties  should  be  old  enough  to  nourish,  educate, 
and  govern  their  offspring,  which  can  hardly  be  the  case,  where  marriaged  are  con- 
tracted at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  To  these  premature  marriages  we  are  un- 
doubtedly to  attribute  the  general  appearance  of  old  age  in  (he  persons  of  Hindoo 
women  before  they  have  reached  even  the  meridian  of  life.  Another  mere  serious 
objection  to  this  custom,  arises  from  the  number  of  persons  led  in  a  widowed  state 
before  the  consummatioo  ofthe  marriage;  for,  ailer  (he  performance  ofthe  ceremo* 
uy,  the  girl,  being  in  many  cases  too  young,  remains  with  her  lather  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  there  perhaps  becomes  a  widow, — and  as  widows  are  prohibited  from  mar- 
riage, she  ig  almost  invariably  drawn  into  forbidden  paths.  1  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  to  the  probable  number  of  these  inlant  widows,  but  am  assured,  by  unsuspect- 
ed, because  unsuspecting,  witnesses,  that  they  are  veiy  numerous. 

To  this  unfeeling  custom  is  to  be  added  another,  still  more  barbarous,  and  which 
falls  upon  the  whole  body  of  females,  that  of  denying  (hem  even  the  least  portJop  of 
education;  the  most  direful  calamities  are  denounced  against  rfie  woman  who  •half 
dare  to  aspire  to  the  dangerous  pre-eminence  ofbeingahleto  read  and  write.  Not  a 
single  female  seminary  exists  among  the  Hindoos ;  and  possibly  not  twenty  females, 
blest  with  the  common  rudiments  of  even  Hindoo  learning,  are  to  be  found  among  aa 
many  millions.  How  greatly  must  a  nation  suffer  from  this  barbarous  system,  which 
dooms  one  half  of  the  immortal  beings  it  contains  to  a  state  of  brutal  ignorance  I 
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This  deficiency  in  the  education  and  inrormation  of  females  not  on);  prerents  their 
becoming  agreeable  companions  to  their  husbande,  but  renderit  them  incapable  of 
forming  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  of  giving  tbem  that  instruction  which  lays 
the  foundation  of  future  excellence}  bj  which  tender  offices,  European  mothers  be- 
com &gr eater  bene fiiclors  to  the  age  in  which  thej  lire,  than  all  the  learned  men  with 
which  a  country  can  be  blessed. 

To  this  we  might  add,  that  from  the  education  of  the  other  sex  are  excluded  even 
the  simplest  elements  of  geography,  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  every  portion  of 
Ustory. — It  might  be  possible,  however,  by  securing  the  co-operation  and  influence 
of  learned  natives,  to  prevail  upon  the  masters  of  native  schools  to  introduce  the  ele- 
meotary  principles  of  science,  as  additions  to  their  present  plan  of  education,  were 
proper  books  prepared,  and  promises  held  out  of  rewards  to  such  as  should  send  to 
the  M  agistrate  of  the  district,  proofs  of  proficiency  in  these  parts  of  elementary  know 
ledge. 

The  exclusion  of  females  from  every  public  and  social  circle,  is  another  lamen- 
table blemish  in  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Hindoos;  ibr  who  will  deny,  tliat  to  the 
company  of  the  &ir  sex,  we  are  to  attribute  very  much  of  the  politeness  and  urba- 
nity which  is  found  in  the  manners  of  modern  times  amongst  European  nations? 

But  the  Hindoos  not  only  deny  to  their  females  the  inestimable  benefits  of  edu- 
cation ;  even  their  l^slators  direct,  that  they  shall  be  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most 
complete  depression  :  thus  the  divine  lUonoo :  "  Women  have  no  business  with  the 
text  of  the  v^dfi ;  thus  istheUw  fully  settled  :  having,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  law, 
and  no  knowledge  of  expiatory  texts,  sinful  women  must  be  as  foul  as  fakehood  it- 
•elf;  and  this  is  a  fixed  rule.  Through  their  passion  for  men,  tlieir  mutable  tem- 
per,^  their  want  of  settled  affection,  and  their  perverse  nature,  (let  them  be  guarded 
in  this  world  ever  so  well)  they  soon  become  alienated  from  their  husbands.  Mo- 
Doo  allotted  to  such  women  a  love  of  their  bed,  of  their  seat,  and  of  ornament,  im- 
pure appetites,  wrath,  weak  flexibility,  desire  of  mischief,  and  bad  conduct.  Day  and 
night  must  womeo  be  beld  by  theirprotectors  in  a  state  of  dependance." 
Z2 
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The  permission  of  polj'gamy,  and  (he  ease  with  which  a  man  may  put  away  his 
wife,*  must  be  highly  unfavourable  to  the  intereatB  of  virtue,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  universal  corruption  of  the  people.  It  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  call  his 
wife  by  the  name  of  mother,t  and  all  connubial  intercourse  is  at  an  end :  this  is  the  only 
bill  of  divorcement  required. 

The  H  indoos  not  only  seize  many  of  their  widows,  and  bom  them  alive :  but  the 
perpetual  degradation  and  starvation  to  which  those  widows  are  reduced  whom  they 
permit  to  live,  sinks  them  below  many  of  the  moat  'savage  tribes. 

Domestic  slavery,  which  is  very  common  in  India,  however  mild,  surely  demands 
the  reprehension  of  every  individual  who  has  a  proper  idea  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature. —  tn  some  parts  of  India,  children  are  as  much  an  article  of  sale  as  goats  or 
poultry. 

The  division  of  the  whole  population  into  different  casts,  is  prejudical,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  to  the  general  happiness  :  it  is  not  the  creation  of  different  orders  founded 
on  merit,  property,  &c.  which  still  leaves  all  the  social  and  benevolent  feelings  in  un- 
constrained operation,  but  the  cast  has  all  the  effect  which  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Samaritans  had:  "  How  is  it,  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me 
who  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?"  If,  however,  this  institution  cannot  be  changed  by 
a  summary  law,  surely,  in  a  case  so  deeply  affecting  the  happiness  of  the  governed, 
the  whim  or  enmity  of  an  individualshould  not  be  permitted  to  bring  upon  a  person  a 
disaster  worse  than  death :  such  a  sentence,  one  would  think,  should  proceed  from 
some  regular  and  acknovKledged  authority,  in  consequence  of  an  offence  clearly  de- 
fined and  ascertained. 

The  honours,  next  to  divine,  claimed  by  the  bramhBns,  even  where  the  character 

•  "  A  barren  wife  ma;  be  captntiti  by  anotbcr  ia  ibe  eif^hth  jear  i  ihe  irhme  cblldreo  are  all  dead,  in 
Ihe  ttntb  t  ibe  who  bringa  forth  onlj  daughlen,  in  Ihe  elenentb ;  she  who  ipeaki  Bnkiodlj,  wilhoai  delay."— 

i  A  penonwboBiaybea 
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of  the  claimant  is  notorious);  inramous,  and  the  degradation  ofthree-fourths  of  the 
Hindoos,  under  the  name  ofshoodniB,  may  well  awaken  the  compassion  of  everj  be- 
nevolent individual. — Such  are  the  blemishes  in  the  Social  Institutions  of  this  peo- 
pie,  operating  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  low- 
est possible  stateof  degradation. 

The  habitations  of  the  Hindoos  are  highly  unfavourable  to  health,  especially  dar- 
ing the  wet  and  cold  seasons,  as  the  people  have  nothing  but  a  thin  mat  betwixt  them 
and  the  cold  damp  earth  durinff  the  hours  of  repose.  It  is  very  common  also  to 
make  a  large  pit  by  the  side  of  the  house,  with  the  earth  drawn  from  which  the  walla 
are  formed ;  these  pits,  being  filled  with  water  during  the  rains,  contribute  greatly 
to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  dwelling-house.  To  this  we  might  add,  that  vast 
numbers  who  travel  to  festivals  are  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  at  night, 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  To  these  circumstances,  added  to 
unsubstantial  diet,  some  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  the  country  are  perhaps 
to  be  attributed. 

The  lightness  of  the  Hindoo  dress  must  also  add,  in  the  cold  season,  not  only  to 
the  misery  of  the  poor,  but  to  the  number  of  the  afflicted :  the  eagerness  of  the  poor 
to  obtain  shreds  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  to  cover  their  heads,  and  their  general  dislike 
of  the  cold  season,  prove  that  they  suffer  much  from  the  cold. 

The  imperfection  of  their  medical  system,  and  the  ignorance  and  rapacity  of  th* 
quacks  who  bear  the  character  of  physicians,  greatly  adds  to  the  general  misery.— 
It  would  surely  be  an  act  of  philanthropy  to  improve  the  medical  knowledge  Of  the 
Hindoos;  and  this  might  be  easily  done,  by  instituting  a  college  at  Calcutta,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  medical  class ;  and  by  disseminating,  in  the  native  languages, 
European  ideas  on  the  nature  of  diseases  and  their  remedies,  pointing  out,  at  the  ^ame 
time,  the  absurdities  in  the  Hindoo  practice. 

Nor  can  1  avoid  suggesting,  that,  while  the  plan  of  governing  the  Hindoos  by  thiir 
•wn  laws  is  maintained,  it  would  surely  be  a  great  benefit  bestowed  oo  them^  were 
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such  improremoDts  from  the  Eaglish  civil  and  criminBl  laws  iocorporated  ff  ith  thein 
as  are  most  suited  to  their  condition,  and  to  the  improved  state  of  society.  To  suppose 
that  the  Hindoos  woulil  l>e  offended  at  this,  would  manifest  a  deficiency  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  nature  of  Hindoo  prejudices,  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  ascribe 
to  any  person  who  has  been  twelve  months  in  India. 

The  heavy  expences  attending  marriages,  as  well  as  those  incurred  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  rites  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  in  thousands  of  instances  involving  the 
lower  orders  in  debts  they  are  never  al^e  to  discharge,  are  also  great  obstructions  to 
the  progress  of  the  Hindoos  in  civilization. 

The  general  practice  of  borrowing,  even  among  the  poor,  and  that  at  a  most  enor* 
mous  interest,  (as  high  as  30  per  cent.)  is  a  heavy  tar  on  industry,  and  keeps  the 
lower  orders  in  a  state  of  wretched  dependance.  A  Hindoo  seldom  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  future :  he  borrows  to  supply  his  most  common  wants,  and  then  evades  * 
payment  as  long  as  he  possibly  can. 

The  great  number  of  feasts  in  the  Hindoo  calendar,*  the  time  consumed  inpilgri- 
mages,  and  the  bucden  ofswarmsofmendicants,resemblingarmies  of  locusts,  greatly 
tend  to  increase  the  poverty  of  thelower  orders. 

The  long  intervals  which  commonly  take  place  betwixt  their  meals,  appear  to  be 
highly  injuriooB  to  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  removal  of  the  dying  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  voluntary  immolations 
at  places  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  the  burning  of  widows  dive,  entail  so  much  mi- 
sery  on  the  Hindoo  race,  that  every  humane  heart  is  rent  in  pieces  whenever  these 
horrible  practices  are  brought  into  public  notice.  The  great  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  benevolent  exertions  of  Government  in  certain  cases,  encourages  us  to 
hope,  that  the  hand  of  mercy  will,   sooner  or  later,  heal  the  wounds  of  a  country 

•  The  nanber  oF  feinftlei  who  ro  oa  pllgriiiuige,  or  Kllend  feitiTHli,fi  to  the  nonber  ofMAlct  si  tbrec  to  OM, 
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bleeding  at  every  pore  from  the  fkngt  of  superstition. — These  cruelties  can  have  so 
little  sanction  from  any  form  of  religion,  are  so  abhorrent  to  eTery  human  feeling,  and 
have  in  some  instances  been  prevented  with  so  much  ease,  that  one  can  scarcely  for- 
bear trishing,  that  more  may  be  done  to  prevent  such  plain  violations  of  the  duties 
men  owe  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

The  practice  of  burning  the  dead  tends  very  much  to  blunt  the  feelings  of  the  liv- 
ing; and  the  method  of  doing  it,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  respect,  and  ten- 
der feeling,  cherished  in  burying  the  dead  among  Christians  :  in  the  Hindoo  fune- 
rals, no  children  or  relations  are  seen  weeping  over  the  pile ;  the  only  persons  pre- 
sent, are  two  or  three  men,  with  bamboos  in  their  hands,  to  keep  the  limbs  and  bones 
on  the  fire,  and  to  facilitate  their  destruction :  even  the  ashes  are  washed  away,  or 
thrown  into  the  Ganges,  not  leaving  a  vestige  that  can  remind  the  living  of  their  de- 
ceased friendsj^theplace  where  the  dead  are  burnt,  is  not  a  grove  of  cypress  adorn- 
ed with  monuments,  but  the  common  receptable  for  whatever  offends  the  sight. 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  Hindoos,  to  mention  certain  of  their  institutions 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  country: 

Many  rich  men  allow  pensions  to  learned  Hindoos,  to  enable  them  to  teach  the 
fhastrils  to  others ;  and  alt  learned  teachers  instruct  youth  gratis,  as  an  act  of  me- 
rit, though  in  general  their  rich  neighbours  amply  reward  tbem. 

The  forming  pools  of  water  for  public  use,  is  a  great  blessing;  and  .the  making  of 
roads,  though  limited  to  the  direction  of  sacred  places,  and  intended  only  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  pilgrims,  is  still  of  considerable  utility. — Hospitality  to  travellers 
is  a  national  characteristic,  and  deserves  every  praise:  a  traveller  is  sure  to  find  an 
asylum  and  entertainment  in  a  private  house,  at  any  village  where  he  may  happen 
to  arrive. — The  erection  of  houses  adjoining  the  flights  of  steps  descending  to  the 
Ganges,  to  shelter  the  poor  and  sick,  is  another  act  of  compassion,  which  reflects 
honour  on  the  Hindoo  nation ;  though  this,  and  similier  institutions,  arise  out  of  the 
anperstitioD  of  thecoantry,  and  cuQot  foirly  be  ascribed  to  benevolent  feelings. — The 
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planting  of  orchards,  and  trees  for  shade  ;  and  giving  water  to  travellers  on  public 
roads  during  the  sultry  mootha,  deserve  also  similar  commendation. 

Notwithstanding  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  cast,  formal  agreements  of 
friendship,  even  between  bramhnns  and  ahoodrijs,  are  very  common.  When  these  agree- 
ments are  made,  the  parties  choose  a  name  by  which  to  call  each  other,  as  bQndhoo, 
moitro,*  sangatii,'!'  Sec. ;  they  present  to  each,  and  sometimes  to  the.ftmilies  of  each, 
suits  of  clothes,  and  make  feasts  for  each  other.  Persons  going  to  the  temple  of 

Jagonnat'hij,  in  Orissa,  sometimes  make  agreements  of  friendship  there,  and  ratify 
them  by  presenting  to  each  other  the  sacred  food,  the  orts  of  Ji'igiinnat'ha.  When 
two-females  thus  join  in  friendship,  they  call  each  other  soi,^  or  viikoolil-phoolD,^  or 
mnkrira,!!  or  dekhjnn-hasee,*  &c.  These  friendships,  though  often  suddenly  formed, 
spring  from  mutual  attachment. 

The  concern  of  the  Hindoos  to  secure  happiness  after  death  is  very  strong  and 
general;  and,  however  inadequate,  to  answer  the  important  ends  of  salvation,  those 
numerous  acts  of  superstition  may  be  la  which  they  are  excited  by  this  concern,  these 
acts,  many  of  them  very  expensive  and  painful,  shew  a  solicitude  about  an  after-state 
which  may  put  to  the  blush'many  professed  christians. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  offer  a  few  remarks  ou  the  moral  state  of  the  Hindoos, 
though  he  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  describing  the  character  of  a  whole  people, 
amongst  whom  a  Ihousand  varieties  and  shades  of  difference  must  exist. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  though  the  Hindoos  are  toler- 
ably quick  of  apprehension,  mild.t  communicative,  and  polite,  we  are  not  to  look 
among  them  for  the  solid  virtues,  as  integrity,  humanity,  truth,  or  generosity.  The 

*  Friend,  f  Cnnpaalon.  i  Thit  wcid  isliasta,  Ibatthey  will  e*<b  mdmhi  Ic  whal  (be  other  prnpoKi. 
^The  flower  of  the  liilioolD.  1  A  sign  or  the  zodiac.  ■  This  notd  inlimatet,  tlwl  Ule  tiglll  of  each  olbtt  trill 
produce  laufhler. 

+  1  *i)h  here  lo  be  andenlood  ai  ipeakinj;  only  of  ihe  Hindoo),  sod  no)  or  MaEnlmaai,  who,  in  thii  coanlry, 
auwer  iiw  D»rly  (o  the  de^TiplioD  wbich  Mnngo  Park  h»  giien  of  the  MBfElmBas  In  Africa.  He  who  bai  read 
Park')  account  of  hi>  irratmeTil  by  Ali  at  Benown,  will,  I  apprehend,  tee  tbe  picluie  of  a  MafaometBa  iBCMrj 
part  of  Ihc  world.     See  Park'i  Traveli,  pace  131,  &c. 
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cast  confines  all  their  eocial  feelings  within  its  own  circle.  A  generous  man  is  a  social 
being,  but  how  can  a  person  possess  social  Teelinga,  when  be  is  cut  off  from  the  great 
bulk  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  forbidden  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  smoke  with  them,  on 
pain  of  total  degradation? 

If  love  of  country  be  a  virtue,  we  are  hardly  to  expect  it  amongst  a  people  who 
havebeenBoloDg  governed  by  theirconquerors;  the  Hindoos  areattached  to  the  place 
of  their  birth,  like  other  nations,  but,  beyond  this,  tfaey  know  nothing  of  patriotism. 
Nor  are  we  to  look  amongst  them  for  any  of  the  virtues  which  spring  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  and  from  those  benevolent  institutions  which  owe  their  existence  to 
the  influence  of  Chri^^tiaBity.  India  contains  no  Hindoo  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  the 
insane,  no  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  uilfortunate,  no  charity  schools,  no 
benevolent  societies  of  any  kind;  nor  do  the  popalar  institntions,  or  the  established 
superstition,  contain  any  one  operative  principle  capable  of  improving  the  moral  con- 
dition  of  the  people.  How  then  can  it  be  expected  that  the  Hindoos  should  be  virtuous? 

An  excellent  writer,  in  his  sketch  of  the  state  of  British  India,  speaking  of  the  Hin- 
doos, says,  'Instances  of  filial  disobedienceare  said  seldom  to  occur;'  '(heir  women 
are  distinguished  by  a  fidelity  to  their  vows,  which  would  do  honour  (o  the  sex  in 
the  most  civilized  nations,'  p.  53.  Now,  it  is  very  unfortunate,  that  in  no  respect 
are  the  Hindoo  manners  more  deficient  than  in  filial  obedience,  and  conjugal  fidelitjr. 
The  Hindoo^  feel,  indeed,  a  very  strong  attachment  to  their  children,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly neglectful  of  early  discipline;  and  hence  disobedience  to  parents  is  prover- 
bial to  a  shocking  degree.  Hindoo  lads,  especially  among  the  poor,  make  no  hesita* 
tion  in  grossly  abusing  both  father  and  mother.  It  is  a  fact  which  greatly  perplexes 
many  of  the  well  informed  Hindoos,  that  notwithstanding  the  wives  of  Europeans  are 
seen  in  so  many  mixed  companies,  they  remain  chaste ;  while  their  wives,  though  con- 
tinually secluded,  watched,  and  veiled,  are  so  notoriously  corrupt.  I  recollect  the 
observation  of  a  gentleman  who  had  lived  nearly  twenty  years  in  Bengal,  and  whose 
opinions  on  such  a  subject  demand  the  highest  regard,  tha  the  i^ideUty  of  the  Hit^oo 
viomen  was  so  great,  that  he  scarcelj/  thought  there  was  a  single  instance  of  a  wife  who  had 
been  always  faithful  to  her  Husband. 
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Theacknoffledo;iiient  of  Rnmri'nat'hD,  the  second  Si'ingskritn  piindit  in  the  college 
of  Fort  William,  alluding  to  the  lascivious  character  of  the  god  Krishiin,  that  '  almost 
every  house  inCalcutla,  and  other  large  towns,  contained  aKrisfanii,'  exhibits  pretty 
plainly  the  state  of  the  public  morals.  The  number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  Calcutta  is 
nliDost  incredible.  Indeed,  such  is  the  licentious  character  of  this  people,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  terrors  of  the  cast,  thousands  of  bramhfmB  live  with  panar,  and 
Mosalman  women.  Some  years  ego,  one  of  the  Hindoo  rajan,  of  the  kshutriyo  cast, 
retained  an  English  concubine ;  and  afterwards  had  a  family  by  a  Mwilman  woman, 
whose  sons  were  invested  with  the  )ioita ;  and  were  all  married  to  Hind^'OS.  This 
woman  had  a  separate  hquse,  where  the  raja  visited  her;  she  worshipped  idols,  had 
B  bramhnn  for  her  spiritual  guide,  and  another  for  her  priest ;  and  all  the  Hindooi 
around  partook  of  the  food  which  had  been  cooked  in  the  houses  of  this  woman  and 
her  children,  so  that  thousands  of  persons,  according  lo  the  strict  laws  of  theshastrn, 
forfeited  their  casts.  In  all  the  large  towns,  as  Calcutta,  Dhaka,  Patna,  Moorjahudfi- 
bad,  &c.  many  rich  Hindoos  live  with  MJiniilman  concubines ;  and,  amongst  tlie  low- 
er orders,  this  intermixture  of  the  casts  for  iniquitous  purposes  is  still  more  generaL 

The  Hindoos,  in  their  common  language,  have  no  word  for  '  thank  you,'  and  gra- 
titude itselfappears  to  make  no  part  of  their  virtues ;  for,  the  greatest  benefits  con- 
ferred very  rarely  meet  with  even  the  least  acknowledgment.  1  have  known  Eu- 
ropean physicians  perform  the  most  extraordinary  cures  on  the  bodies  of  the  natives 
gratuitously,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  instance  of  a  single  individual  returning  to  ac- 
knowledge the  favour. 

The  natives  are  full  of  extravagant  flattery,  and  the  most  fulsome  panegyric.  It  is 
really  curious  to  see  the  contrast  betwixt  the  bluntness  of  an  enlightened  European 
orAmerican.and  the  smooth,  easy,  and  even  dignified  polish  of  these  naked  Hindoos.  , 
On  proper  occasions,  their  conduct  is  truly  graceful ;  and  perhaps  they  may  not  im- 
properly herankedamon!f  the  politest  nations  on  earth  ;  yet,  it  is  equally  true,  that, 
where  a  Hindoo  feels  that  he  is  superior  to  a  foreigner,  in  wealth  or  power,  he  is  too 
often  the  most  insolent  fellow  on  earth. 

Connected  with  this  defect  in  the  Hiodoo  character,  i*  their  proneness  to  decep- 
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tion  and  Talsetiood.  Perhaps  this  ia  the  vice  of  all  efFeminale  nations,*  while  blunt 
honesty,  and  fitprn  integrity,  are  moet  common  in  climates  where  men  are  more  ro* 
bust.  It  is  likewise  certnin,  that  people  in  a  state  ofmental  bondage  are  most  deceit- 
ful ;  and  that  fHlseUood  is  most  detested  by  men  in  a  state  of  manly  independence. 
An  English  sailor,  however  vicious  in  other  respects,  scorns  to  take  refuge  in  a  false- 
hood :  but  the  Hindoos,  imitating  the  gods,  and  encouraged  by  the  shastrn,  wliich 
admits  of  prevarication  in  ca^es  of  necessity,  are  notoriously  addicted  to  falsehood, 
whenever  their  fears,  their  cupidity,  or  their  pride,  present  the  temptution.  The 
author  has  heard  Hindoos  of  all  ranks  declare,  that  it  was  impossible  to  transact 
business,  with  a  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  that  falsehood,  on  such  occasions, 
would  not  be  noticed  in  a  future  elate  At  other  times,  they  profess  to  have  the 

greatest  abhorrence  of  lying,  and  quote  the  words  of  their  shastriJB  which  prohibit 
this  vice,  with  every  appearance  of  conscientious  indignation. 

They  are  very  litigious  and  quarrelsome,  and,  in  defence  of  a  cause  in  a  court  of 
justice,  will  swear  falsely  in  (he most  shocking  manner,  so  that  a  judge  never  kuowi 
when  he  may  safely  believe  Hindoo  witnesses.  It  is  said,  that  some  of  the  courts  of 
justice  are  infested  by  a  set  of  men  termed  your  anas'  men;  who,  for  so  paltry  a  sum, 
are  willing  to  make  oath  tu  any  fact,  however  fahe. 

The  Hindoos,  forbidden  by  th^ir  religion  to  destroy  animal  life  for  food,  have  re- 
ceived credit  for  being  wry  humane  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  amongst  tliem  for  that  re- 
fined  sensibility  which  makes  men  participate  in  the  distresses  ofothers;  their  cruelty 
tow^ds  the  s'ck,  tbe  insane,  and  persons  of  an  inferior  cast,  as  well  as  to  their  cat- 
tle, and  even  towards  the  cow,  a  form  of  the  goddess  BhjgtiviJtGie,  is  carried  to  the 
most  abominable  lengths. 

Private  murder  is  practised  to  a  dreadful  extent  among  the  Hindoos,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly &cilitated,  and  detection  prevented,  bythe  practiceof  hurrying  sick  per- 

"  III  caoTerialiDniifithihr  HiiidiMi,!  ba*e  hriH  Ibem  btow,  (hu  Ihr  wnjr  to  approach  m  (Teat  m«n  wait* 
flilllr  liiin  eiceedinsi;  ;  and  ihal,  in  faci,  (hit  wiu  Ihe  bol  milhail  ofpleaiing  and  gniaiag  acccai  lo  (he  (udk 
The  iDitriocei  giita  in  tbe  pooranli,  of  the  godi  betoK  Diercoinc  b;  flattery,  *r«  iDDumcrable. 
A  a  2 
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fODB  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  burning;  them  as  soon  as  dead.  Man;  anecdotes 
on  this  subject  might  be  given  :  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  1  give  the  foUowing : 
A  few  years  ago,  a  raja,  living  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  sent  for  an  £ng> 
liah  physician  from  that  city.  By  the  time  this  gentleman  arrived,  his  relations  bad 
brought  the  sick  raja  to  the  river  side,  and,  in  a  short  time,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
killed  him.  The  physician  reproved  them  for  their  want  of  feeling,  and  ordered  his 
patient  to  be  carried  home,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  recovered.  Before  the  doctor 
took  his  leave,  he  made  the  raja  promise  to  give  him  the  earliest  informatira  if  he 
should  be  hereafter  sick.  Soon  afterwards,  the  disease  having  retarned,  be  sent 
ibr  hia  old  friend;  but,  before  be  could  arrive,  his  relations  had  dispatched  him  with 
the  mud  and  water  of  the  sacred  stream.  Instances  ofpersous  being  secretly  poi* 
toned  by  their  relations,  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  bouses  of  the  rich,  where 
detection  is  almost  impossible. 

The  crime  of  destroying  illegitimate  children  in  the  womb,  is  also  prevalent  to  a 
ihocking  degree  in  Bengal.  In  the  family  ofa  single  koolSSnu  bramhiin,  whose  daugb- 
tera  never  live  with  their  husbands,  it  is  common  for  each  daughter  to  destroy  a  child 
in  the  womb  annually ;  this  crime  is  also  very  prevalent  among  widowe,  so  numer- 
ous  in  this  country.  The  pandit  who  gave  me  this  informatioD,  supposes  that 
10,000  children  are  thus  murdered,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  every  month ! !  Ex* 
pressing  my  doubts  of  this  extraordinary  and  shocking  circumstance,  this  person  ap- 
pealed to  the  fact  of  many  females  being  tried  for  these  offences,  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, in  every  zillah  in  Bengal.  He  said,  the  feet  was  so  notorious,  that  every  child 
in  the  country  knew  of  it ;  and  that  the  crime  bad  acquired  an  appropriate  name, 
pito-ph6la,  viz.  thrown  from  the  belly ;  p£t-ph£lan8e  is  also  a  term  of  abuse,  which 
one  woman  often  gives  to  another.  It  is  a  feet  too,  that  many  women  dieaftertaking 
the  drug  intended  to  destroy  the  unborn  child. 

The  treachery  of  this  people  to  each  other  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  persons  to  live  together,  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  without  the  least  con- 
fidence in  each  other ;  and,  where  the  greatest  union  apparently  etists,  it  is  dissolv- 
ed by  the  slighest  collisicn.         A  European  never  has  the  heart  of  a  Hindoo.  wh» 
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neither  kuows  the  influeace  of  gratitude,  nor  feels  the  dignity  of  a  disinterested  at- 
tachment. 


The  Hindoos  are  excessively  addicted  to  covetouBnesSj  especially  in  the  great  towns, 
where  tliey  have  been  corrupted  by  commerce :  almost  the  whole  of  their  iacidental 
conversation  turns  upon  roopeesand  kourees. 

Gaming  is  another  vice  to  which  the  Hindoos,  encouraged  by  their  sacred  writings, 
are  extremely  addicted,  aud  in  the  practice  of  which  their  holiest  monarch,  Yoodhis- 
t'hira,  twice  lost  his  kingdom. 

They  are  fond  of  ostentation,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  applause  of  their  neighbours, 
however  pareimonious  at  other  times,  willbe  content  to  incur  the  heaviest  expences. 
Their  feasts,  marriages,  and  other  chews,  are  all  regulated  by  this  principle.  '  A  great 
name'  ie  the  first  object  of  their  desire,  and  reproach  the  greatest  object  of  their 
dread.  Such  a  person  has  married  his  daughter  to  such  a  kooleenn,  or,  he  is  of  a  fa- 
mily uncontaminated  by  mixture  with  shoodrus,  or  by  eating  prohibited  food ;  or,  he 
has  expended  so  mahy  thousand  roopees  on  the  funeral  rites  for  his  lather;  or,  he  is 
very  liberal,  especially  to  brambuns ;  or,  he  is  very  eloquent,  or  very  learned — are 
common  forms  of  commendation  among  this  people,  and  to  obtain  which  they  consi* 
der  DO  sacrifices  too  great. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Hindoo  dress  scarcely  admits  their  national  pride  to  shew  it- 
self; but  from  the  number  of  their  ornaments  it  is  evident,  that  they  come  short  of  no 
nation  in  this  respect :  these  ornaments  ore  applied  to  the  forehead,  the  ears,  nose, 
arms,  wrists,  fingers,  ancles,  toes,  &c.  The  ornament  on  the  forehead  is  fasteoed 
with  wax ;  the  noae-ring  is  sometimes  very  large,  hanging  down  to  the  chin.  Thieves, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  as  they  are  about  to  decamp  with  plunder,  frequently  tear  off 
these  nose-rings  while  the  women  are  asleep.  This  partiality  to  ornaments  is  not 
however  confined  to  females:  gold  chains  rouud  the  neck,  and  rings  on  the  wrists, 
are  very  comai on  amongst  boys;  silver  or  gold  rings  1^0  are  almost  universally  teen 
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on  tlie  hand'!  oftliemen,  rich  and  poor,  servants  and  labourers ;  and  where  asiWer 
one  ^annot  be  afforded,  a  brass  one  supplies  its  place. 

In  short,  though  it  has  been  said,  that  th-;  Hindoos  are  a  moral,  and  comparative' 
)y  an  honest  people,  th';re  needs  no  attempt  to  prove,  to  persons  en<raged  in  busi- 
ness) in  this  co'Jnir;,  that  such  an  assertion  is  as  Rir  from  truth  as  the  distance  betwixt 
the  poles :  every  oi"  who  has  been  obliged  to  empio/  the  Hindoos,  has  h  id  the  most 
mortifyinj  proofs,  that,  it'ths  vicaj  of  lyinij,  deceit,  disbonestj,  and  impurity,  can 
degrade  a  people,  then  the  Hindoos  hive  sunk  to  the  utmost  depths  of  human  de> 
pravity.  Whole  pag;es  might  be  written  on  this  painful  subject,  till  the  reader  was 
perfectly  nauseated  with  the  picture  of  their  disgusting  vices.  The  complaints  of 
Europeans  are  so  frequent  and  so  loud  on  the  dishonesty  of  the  natives,  that  a  per* 
son  can  seldom  go  into  the  company  of  those  who  employ  them,  without  hearing 
these  complaints.  Instead  of  its  being  true,  that  property  may  be  left  for  months 
and  years  in  Hafety,  (unless  it  be  committed  lo  the  care  of  a  person  whose  own  pro- 
perty will  be  forfeited  if  any  thing  be  missing,)  roopees,  cloth,  or  any  thing  which 
a  native  can  easily  and  without  discovery  turn  into  money,  are  not  safe  for  a  moment, 
unless  well  secired.  Servants  scarcely  ever  make  a  bargain,  even  for  their  native 
masters,  without  securing  something  for  themselves.  Kuropeans  are  considered  as 
fair  game,  and  he  is  eit€em'?d  ths  most  capable  who  cm  defraud  them  the  most.  A 
master,  whether  n'ltive  or  E  irop^an,  is  seldom  able  to  discover  the  treachery  and 
deceit  of  hi-*  servmts,  unless  they  happen  lo  quarrel  among  themselves ;  and  then 
the  spirit  of  reven  ;e,  working  in  the  m'nds  of  the  injured,  brings  to  light  scenes  of 
villainv  whlc'i  overw'ielm  tlie  master  with  astonishment,  and  loo  often  excite  in  him 
a  psrfect  hitre.l  of  th.i  native  character.  The  impurity  of  the  conversation  and 

manners  of  the  Hindi>o^  is  so  much  dreaded  by  Europeans,  that  they  tremble  for  the 
morals  of  their  children,  and  consider  their  removal  lo  Europe,  however  painful  such 
a  separation  mty  be  to  the  mind  ofa  p  trent,  as  absolu'elv  necessarv  to  prevent  their 
ruin.  In  the  capacity  of  ;i  servant,  the  wife  or  widow  of  an  E'lglish  soldier  is 

considered  as  an  angel,  compared  with  a  native  woman.  Lying  is  universally  prac- 
tised: th";  author  has  never  known  a  Hindoo,  who  has  not  resorted  to  it  without 
hesitation,  whenever  he  thought  be  could  draw  the  ilightest  advaatage  from  it. 
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The  want  of  compassion  and  tenderness  towards- the  poor,  (he  sick,  and  the  d;ing,ia 
alto  so  notorious,  tliat  European  tiaiheers  are  frequently  filled  witb  honor  at  th« 
proofs  of  their  inhumanity,  merelj'  as  (hey  pass  along  the  roads,  or  navigate  the  ri- 
▼ers,  in  this  country. 

Asa  Christian  minister,  the  author  hopes,  that  the  view,  given  in  (his  and  the  suc- 
ceeding volume,  of  the  moral  and  religious  fctate  of  these  nations,  will  enhance  the 
value  of  Divine  ReTelation  in  the  et^timalion  of  every  sincere  Christian.  '  Respecting 
the  correctness  of  his  statements,  lie  fears  no  honest  and  thorough  investigation,  if 
made  on  the  spot. 

It  is  a  factof  the  most  cheering  nature,  thai  e\ery  ciLaniinaiion  hitherto  made  into 
the  history,  chronology,  and  religion,  of  pap  an  nations,  has  not  only  confirmed,  but 
thrown  additional  light  on  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  and  (his  hat 
been  eminently  the  case  as  it  respects  (he  H  indoo  system,  the  last  hold  of  the  enemies 
of  revelation ;— and  thus  the  progress  of  the  Truth  through  the  world,  like  the  path 
of  the  just,  "shines  more  and  more  unto  perfect  day." 

That  mysterious  sulyect,  which  has  confounded  the  human  capacity  in  every  age, 
the  Divine  Nature,  is  so  plainly  unfolded  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  most  unlettered 
christian  is  able  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  the  highest  knowledge,  that  is,  to  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  (ruth;  but  in  the  Hindoo  system,  we  have  innumerable  gods,  all 
of  them  subject  to  the  discordant  passions,  which,  according  to  Krishnii,  are  'the 
wombs  of  future  pain.' 

In  that  grand  and  most  interesting  concern,  our  acceptance  with  God,  the  Hindoo 
system  has  bo  one  principle  which  can  pacily  (he  conscience,  or  rewiM  elhe  fears  which 
a  sense  of  guilt  inspires ;  but  the  gospel  supplies  that  hope  which  becomes  '*an  an- 
chor to  the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast." 

Kelative  to  the  moral  tendency  of  theHindoo  system,  to  contend  for  which  some 
writers  have  inconsiderately  entered  the  field  of  controversy,  1  hope  the  perusal  of 
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the  foregoing  remarks,  and  or  the  Introductipn  to  the  Second  Yolume,  together  with 
an  impartial  examinatitm  orthe  many  facts  io  different  parts  of  the  work,  will  set  the 
question  for  ever  at  rest.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  this  place,  that  a  few  scattered  pas- 
sages excepted,  in  works  never  read  nor  heard  of  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity, there  is  not  a  vestige  of  real  morality  in  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo  system ;  but, 
in  its  operation  oa  the  minds  of  million!),  it  adds  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  evil 
influences  to  which  men  are  exposed,  and  raises  into  a  horrid  flame  all  the  impura 
and  diabolical  passions  which  rage  in  the  human  heart. 

It  has  been  often  urged,  by  persons  to  whom  all  religions  are  alike,  that  many  no- 
minal christians  am  as  wicked  as  the  Hindoos,  if  not  far  more  so.  This  is  admitted 
as  a  painful  fact,  ani  an  awful  proof  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature ;  but  let 
such  persona  consider,  that  Hindooism  has  never  made  a  single  votary  more  useful, 
more  moral,  or  more  happy,  than  ,be  would  have  been,  if  he  had  never  known  a  sin- 
gle dogma  of  the  shastrn.  It  has  rather  done  that  which  wa?  charged  upon  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  The  Christian  Religion,  on  the  contrary,  has  tnmed 
millions  upon  millions  from  vice  to  virtue ;  has  made  the  most  injurious,  blessings  to 
all,  especially  to  their  more  immediate  connections ;  has  banished  misery  from  ail  its 
sincere  recipients,  restored  them  to  present  happiness,  and  given  them  the  hope  of 
blessedness  in  a  state  of  endless  duration.  These  benign  effects  it  has  produced  on 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  men,  and  raised  many  to  that  exalted  state  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, which  ha^  made  them  patterns  and  bene&ctors  to  the  whole  human  race. 
These  are  indisputable  ficts,— to  which  we  might  add,  the  general  blessings  it  hse 
diffused  over  Ihf  whole  civilized  world  j  which  owes  to  the  Gospel  whatever  it  poi- 
■esses  abijve  the  moit  savage  nations.— Finally,  let  it  be  further  considered,  that  it 
is  only  neces«ry  for  Hmjooistn  to  prevail  universally,  and  the  world  becomes  im- 
madiately  covered  with  darkness,  without  a  single  ray  of  light ;  with  vice,  without  a 
vestige  of  genuine  morality,  and  witli  misery,  without  the  least  mixlure  of  rational  and 
pure  happiness.  Let  Christianity,  on  the  eontrary,  be  universally  embraced,  ita 
spirit  imbibed,  and  its  precepts  obeyed,  and  wars  will  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
-ignorance  and  superstition  will  be  banished-injustice  and  oppression  removed- 
jails,  chain*,  and  gibbets,  rendered  unnecessary— pure. morality,  flowing  from  tba 
religion  of  the  heart,  will  diffuse  universal  happiness,  and  earth  become  the  TestS)!!!* 
of heaven. 
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PART  II.  LITERATURE. 
CHAPTER  IV.  SECTION  I. 
TH  E  Hindooa  attribute  their  ancient  writinga  to  lh«  gods ;  and,  for  the  origin  of  the 
fHa*,  they  go  still  higher,  and  declare  them  to  have  been  from  everlasting.  Though  it 
vould  be  unjust  to  withhold  the  palm  of  distinguished  merit  from  many  of  their  learn- 
ed men,  especially  when  we  consider  the  eady  period  is  which  they  lived,  yet,  when  com- 
pared with  the  writers  of  modem  times,  we  are  ready  to  pity  the  weakness  of  unassisted 
reason,  even  in  individuals  in  whom  it  shone  with  the  highest  jrplenduur. 

The  period  when  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hindoo  philcsopherB*  flourished,  is  still 
involved  in  niuch  obscurity ;  but,  ihe  apparent  agreement,  in  many  striking  particulars, 
between  the  Hindoo  and  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  not  only  suggests  the  idea  of 
some  union  in  their  origin,  but  strongly  pleads  for  their  belonging  to  one  age,  notwith- 
standing the  unAtbomable  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Hindoos :  and,  aAer  the  reader  shall 
have  compared  the  two  systems,  the  author  is  persuaded  he  will  not  consider  the  conjec- 
ture as  improbable,  that  Pythagoras  and  others  did  really  visit  India,  or,  that  GoutHmti 
and  Pythagoras  were  contemporaries,  or  nearly  so.  If  thia  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  dftrshpniSs  were  written  about  fi^elmndied  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  The 
v^dos,  we  may  suppose,  were  not  written  many  years  before  the  durshfinns,  for  Kopilo, 
the  founder  of  the  Sankbyo  sect,  was  the  grandscn  of  Miinoo,  the  preserver,  andjiTO- 
mulgator  of  the  Jirst  aphorUmt  of  thetidtt;  GoutimB,  (he  founder  of  the  Koijayikii 
sect,  married  the  daughter  of  Brimha,  the  first  male;   and  EBnadO  and  Ffitiinjillee, 

•  Th««*i>enoiiiiwereealle»tMooiieM,frcB>iB«iili,tokaowiMidofteii,OMDe*,cir,TteWii«:!hw,«T«n  in  ' 
flieTeTjntnieil)?  which  they  were  derigniletl,  we  find  the  doMstnnuinbclweentlieGreek  and  Hindoo  philo- 
««ph«n.  "What  it  now  called  pbilowphy,  wat,"  »j»  Bruckcr,"in  Ihe  iafancy  of  human  lociety,  tailed 
WiMUmilbctilleafWiMlleniiMiatthattimCfieqiKUllyccnleiiedtiponpertODtwhohadlilllccIaiialo 
•adiadudMilM.'* 
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the  founders  of  two  other  of  dieae  schools,  belonged  to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  nme 
period.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  fix  upon  an  epoch,  in  the  m^st  interesting  period  of 
Hindoo  history,  which  is  not  only  rendered  probable  by  the  »ccordaDce  of  two  [Ailo- 
sophtcal  systems,  but  by  all  the. chronological  dats  to  be  gathered  from  the  scattered 
fragments  of  history  found  in  the  pooranfis. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  to  the  reader  some  account  of  the  Hindoo  Philoso- 
phers, and  a  summary  of  their  Opinions ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  to  give  Traos- 
lations  from  their  most  important  works,  or  Abridgmmts  of  their  couDents. 

SECTION  11. 

Of  the  Hindoo  Philotaphen;  and  their  Optnton*. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Hindoo  writers  afford  us  no  particulars  of  the  domes- 
tic  history  of  their  sages  ;  though  they  give  us  their  philosophical  opinions,  the  names 
of  their  wives  and  children,  and  of  the  places  where  their  hermitages  were  situated.  It  i> 
true,  the  lives  of  men  so  secluded  from  the  worid  could  not  have  supplied  many  mate* 
rials  for  history ;  but  there  must  have  been  various  interesting  occurrences,  even  in  the 
forests  or  convents  where  they  resided,  and  in  their  occasional  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  kings,  their  patrons,  which  would  have  given  a  peculiar  interest  to 
fudi  memoirs :  but  here,  as  in  their  political  history,  we  meet  with  nothing  that  can  throw 
light  on  the  periods  in  which  they  lived,  nor  on  those  learned  disputationa  in  which  w  e 
know  they  w«re  engs^d.*  We  are,  however,  under  great  obligations  to  these  histo- 
rians, for  pointing  out  so  clearly  the  subjects  which  engaged  the  enquiries  of  these  phi- 
losophers— that  is,  the  ffioine  naf  lire,  the  evidencei  of  truth,  the  oripn  of  things,  the  na- 
ture  of  the  different  forms  of  tnatter,  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  re-union  to  the  soul 
of  the  world.  It  will  not  escape  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  that  these  were  the  very 
subjects  so  constantly  discussed  in  the  Grecian  schools ;  and  he  will  no  doubt  be  still 
*  more  struck  with  these  coincidences,  when  he  reads  the  Introductory  Remuks,  and 
goes  over  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  succeeding  pages.   These  subjects  of  enquiry, 

■  These  diipatei,  u  described  by  the  poaranic  writers,  were  eqaally  violent  with  thme  of  the  dislact[« 
pbUosophen,  and  were  maintaioed  by  "  idle  qnibblei,  j^ane  reMODiDp,  and  impgting  Mphttnu,"  Ul(» 
those  of  the  Greeki. 
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it  muit  be  coafeBsed,  la;  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  intereBting  to  them  inthoie 
dark  a^a,  but  by  the  Hindoo  ascetics  they  were  discussed  in  a  manner  so  metaphy- 
sica),  that  only  minds  equally  abstracted  with  theirs  could  be  interested  in  them ;  and 
this  was  very  much  the  case  with  some  of  the  Greeks,  especially  on  points  which  re- 
lated to  the  divine  nature,  and  the  origin  of  the  universe." 

A  modern  writer  has  given  the  rollowing  concise  aummary  oflhe  Greek  philosophy, 
as  taught  by  its  most  celebrated  sages,  and  the  author  here  inserts  it,  to  assist  his 
readers  in  a  comparison  of  the  twosystema. 

"  Like  Socrates,  Plato  believed  in  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  without  begin- 
ning or  end,  but  asserted  at  the  same  time  the  eternity  of  matter.  He  Uught,  that 
the  elements  being  mixed  together  in  chaos,  were,  by  the  will  of  God,  separated,  re- 
duced into  order,  and  that  thusthe  world  was  formed;  that  God  infused  into  matter 
a  portion  of  his  divine  spirit,  which  animates  and  moves  it ;  and  that  he  committed 
thecareofthis  world,  and  the  creation  of  mankind,  to  beings  who  are  constantly  sub- 
.ject  to  his  wilt.  It  was  further  his  opinion,  that  maukind  have  t»o  souls,  of  sepa- 
rate and  different  natures,  the  one  corruptible,  the  other  immortal ;  that  the  latter  is 
a  portion  of  the  divine  spirit,  resides  in  the  brain,  and  is  the  source  of  reason ;  that 
the  former,  the  mortal  sout,  is  divided  intotwoportione,  one  of  which,  residing  in  the 
heart,  produces  passion  and  desires ;  the  other,  between  the  diaphragm  and  navel, 
governs  the  animal  functions  of  life ;  that  the  mortal  soul  ceases  to  eicist  with  the 
life  of  the  body,  but  that  the  divine  soul,  no  longer  clogged  by  its  union  with  matter, 
continues  its  existence,  either  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  of  punishment.  That  the 
souls  of  the  virtuous,  of  those  whose  actions  are  guided  by  their  reason,  return  after 
death  into  the  source  from  whence  they  fiowed;  while  the  souls  of  those  wbp  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  of  the  passions,  after  being  for  a  certain  tiipe  confined  to 
a  place  destined  for  their  reception,  are  sent  back  to  earth,  to  animate  other  bodies. 

"  Aristotle  has  by  some  been  charged  with  atheism,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  upon  what 

•  "  Nsiure  sod  in  otigin  irn   ihe  taigbett  object  of ttndj  oflke  Pjlkigarcan  icbnoli."  Ttie  aathor  ii indebt- 
ed 10  Dr.  EbIcM'i  Abridpotui  of  ^fnrkcr  for  Ibii  and  mori  of  tbe  nolM  in  (hJi  chapler. 
B  b2 
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gronnds,  as  a  firm  belief  io  the  existeou  of  a  Supreme  Biiag,  is  clearly  asserted  bj 
him,  BDd  not  ao;  where  contradicted.  He  taught,  that  the  universe  and  motion  ara 
«temal,  having  for  ever  existed,  and  being  without  end ;  and  atthongb  this  world 
ma;  have  undergone,  and  be  still  subject  to,  convulsioni  arising  from  extraordina- 
ry causes,  yet  motion,  being  regular  in  its  operation,  brings  back  the  elements  into 
their  proper  relative  situations,  and  preserves  the  whole ;  that  even  these  convul- 
sions have  their  source  in  nature :  that  the  idea  of  a  chaoiy  or  th«  existence  of  the 
dementi  without  form  or  order,  is  contrary  to  her  laws,  which  we  every  where  see 
eBtablished,  and  which,  conetantly  guiding  the  principle  of  motion,  must  Irom  eter* 
nity  have  produced,  and  to  eternity  preserve,  the  present  harmony  of  the  world.  In 
every  thing,  we  are  able  to  discover  a  train  of  motive  principles,  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  causes  and  effects :  and  that  as  nothing  can  happen  without  a  cause,  the  word 
accident  is  an  unmeaning  expression,  employed  in  speaking  of  effects,  of  whose  causes 
we  are  ignorant.  That  in  following  this  chain  we  are  led  up  to  the  primitive  cause, 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  universal  soul,  who,  as  the  will  moves  the  body,  moves  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe.  Upon  these  principles,  it  wsa  natural  for  him  to  sup- 
pose the  souls  of  mankind  to  be  portions  or  emanations  of  the  divine  spirit,  which 
at  death  quit  the  body,  and,  like  a  drop  of  water,  felling  into  the  ocean,  are  absorb- 
ed  in  the  divinity.  Though  he  therefore  taught  the  immortality  of  human  souls, 
yet,  as  he  did  not  suppose  them  to  exist  individually,  he  cwisequently  denied  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  pun'shments.  '  Of  all  thir^,*  aaye  he,  *  the  most  terrible 
ia  death,  after  which,  we  have  neither  to  hope  for  good,  nor  to  dr«ad  evil.' 

"  Zeno,  of  Cyprus,  taught,  that  throughout  nature  there  are  two  eternal  quali- 
ties; the  one  active,  the  other  passive.  That  the  former  is  a  pure  and  subtle  ether, 
the  divine  spirit,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  itself  entirely  inert,  until  united  with  the 
■ctive  principle;  that  the  divine  spirit,  acting  upon  matter,  produced  fire,  air,  wa- 
ter,  and  earth;  or  separated  the  elements  from  each  other  j  that  it  cannot  however 
be  said,  that  God  created  the  world  by  a  voluntary  determination,  but  by  the  effect 
of  established  principles,  which  have  ever  existed  and  will  for  ever  continue.  Yet,  aa 
the  divine  Spirit  is  the  efficient  principle,  the  world  could  neither  have  been  form- 
ed Dor  preserved  without  him,  all  nature  being  movedand  conducted  by  hiui  white 
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notbing  can  move  or  affect  him.  Matter  ma;  be  divided,  measured,  calculated,  and. 
formed  into  innumerable  shapes;  but  the  divine  spirit  is  indivisible,  infinite,  un- 
changeable, and  omnipresent.  He  supposed  the  universe,  comprehending  matter  and 
space,  to  be  without  bounds;  but  that  the  world  is  confined  to  certain  limits,  and  is 
suspended  in  infinite  space;  that  the  seeds  of  things  existed  in  the  primitive  ele- 
ments, and  Ibat  by  means  of  the  efficient  principle  they  were  brought  forward  and 
animated ;  that  mankind  come  into  the  world  without  any  innate  ideas,  the  mind 
being  like  a  smooth  surfiice,  upon  which  the  objects  of  nature  are  gradually  engraven 
by  means  of  the  senses ;  that  tie  soul  of  man,  being  a  portion  of  the  universal  sonl, 
returns,  after  death,  to  its  first  source,  where  it  will  remain  until  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  a  period  at  which  the  elements,  being  once  more  confounded,  will 
again  be  restored  to  their  present  state  of  order  and  harmony." 

The  reader  who  shall  carefully  peruse  these  remarks,  and  compare  them  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Hindoo  ascetics,  hereafter  given,  cannot  &il  of  being  astonished  at 
the  amazing  agreement  betwixt  the  schools  of  Greece  and  India. 

SECTIOX  III. 

SaiayilmbhoovS,  or  M&rwo. 

This  sage  is  known  in  the  pooranasaathesonofBriimha,  and  one  of  the  pr<^eni- 
tors  of  mankind.  He  is  also  complimented  as  the  preserver  of  the  v^dns  at  the  time 
of  the  Hindoo  deluge,  and  as  having  given  an  abstract  of  the  contents  ofthese  books 
in  the  work  known  by  bis  name,  and  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones.  It  does  not 
appear  improbable,  that  during  the  life  of  Miinoo,  certain  works  were  written,  per* 
haps  from  tradition,  which,  after  many  additions,  werecalled  thevMil,  or  >Aroote«, 
"  that  which  has  been  heard."  Perhaps  Manoo  himself,  and  Ularkn  and  Markiind^yu,* 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  authors  of  the  original  aphorisms  of  the  v&ia;  or,  if  not 
the  authors,  the  compilers,  from  tradition,  of  what  then  existed  ofthese  books ;  for, 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  v^dos  were  all  compiled  at  one  period ;  some  of  the 
writers  lived  la  the  reign  of  Kama,  and  others  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  rac« 
of  the  moon. 

•  'See  p*(e  «, 
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SECTION  IV. 

Kopilu. 
This  sage,  Khe  grandson  of  Mfinoo,  was  the  founder  oYthe  Sankhyn  sect,  the  au- 
thor of  the  original  aphoriBm'a  to  which  the  sect  appeals,  and  is  mentioned  in  several 
workg,  ae  the  most  eminent  bf  all  the  ascetics,  knowing  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  and,  in  fact,  as  able  to  accomplish  whatever  he  wished.*  The  Shrw-  bhagBvatn 
Bpeaks  of  him  as  an  incarnation  of  Viahnoo,  and  declares,  that  his  appearance  on  earth 
was  to  lead  mankind  to  future  happiness,  by  teaching  the  doctrines  of  that  school  of 
philosophy  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  The  Pi'idmp  pooi-ana  says,  that  his  father^ 
Karmadn,was  one  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind;  that  his  mother,  Devij-hootee,  was 
the  daughter  of  Swaynmbhoovo ;  that  Kopilii  was  born  at  Pooskoro,  and  lived  at 
Gonga-sagorn,  and  that  he  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  wore  yellow  garments. — 
The  Kopila  sQnghita  is  ascribed  to  his  pen. 

Kopilu'eopinionsappeartoapproach  very  near  to  Bouddhisms  he  taught,  that  God 
exists  in  a  state  wholly  distinct  from  the  universe,  as  the  water  on  the  leaf  of  the  water- 
lily;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that  his  nature  and  existence  are  inscrutable;  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  creatures,  nor  they  with  him.  In  some  parts  of  his  writings,  be 
denies  the  divine  existence  altogether;  and,  indeed,  one  of  his  aphorisms  is,  '*  There 
is  no  God."  He  called  the  universe  the  work  of  nature,  as  being  possessed  of  the  three 
qualities  which  give  rise  to  divine  wisdom,  to  activity,  and  to  stupidity.  He  declar- 
ed, that  nature  was  undeSnable,  uncreated,  destitute  of  life,  and  liable  to  dissolution. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  bow  that  which  is  destitute  of  life  can  give  rise  to  creatures, 
he  referred  to  the  spider's  web  spun  from  its  own  bowels,  to  the  fall  of  inanimate  bo- 
dies, to  the  production  of  milk  in  the  udder  of  the  cow.  Sec.  He  considered  nature 
as  the  root  or  origin  of  the  univei-se,  because  every  thing  proceeded  from  it,  or  was 
to  be  traced  to  it;  and  that  beyond  it  nothing  was  discoverable.  Nature,  he  said, 
was  indescribable,  because  ooae  of  the  senses  could  comprehend  it,  and  yet,  that  it 

■  Ibunid  tabaiei«dnccd(a*4hn(hc60,000iowof  kingB^EarB. 
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was  one,  uniler  different  forms;  as  time,  apace,  &c.  are  one,  though  they  have  loanj 
divisions ;  tbat'there  was  in  nature  a  property  which  he  called  Greatness,  from  which 
arose  pride,  or  consciousness  of  separate  existence,  orappropriation;*from  the  lat- 
ter quality,  spring  water,  fire,  air,  and  space,  or  the  priniary  atoms ;  and  he  de- 
scribed these  elements  combined  as  forming  a  pattern,  or  archetype,  from  which  the 
visible  universe  was  forraed-t  Pride,  the  primary  elements,  and  the  eleven  organs, 
he  taught,  were  not  essential  properties,  but  modifications  of  nature. 

After  defining  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  members  of  the  body,  he 
spoke  of  an  undefinedpower,  inherent  in  the  different  parts  of  the  human  system,  and 
necessary  to  their  effective  use,  which  be  called  an  emanation  from  nature.  He  con- 
sidered man  as  composed  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  affirmed,  that  the  active  power 
enjoys  or  eiiffer^,^  but  remnins  wholly  separate  from  the  passive  power,  as  a  mere 
spectator  ofits  operations,  or  as  a  person  blind.  He  compared  the  passive  toa  lump 
of  inanimate  matter,  and  yet  affirmed,  that  nature  was  the  source  of  life. 

Kopim  further  taught,  that  we  derive  our  proofs  of  the  truth  of  facts  from  the  - 
senses,  from  inference,  and  from  testimony,  or  revelation ;  that  we  know  nothing  of 
God  but  by  inference.  He  made  no  distinction  betwixt  the  soul  and  the  animal  spirit, 
but  declared,  that  when  the  soul  became  united  to  matter,  it  wa8  absorbed  inanimal 
cares  and  pleasures.  J  He  said,  happiness  arose  from  the  quality  leading  to  truth; 
that  the  quality  giving  rise  to  activity  or  restlessness,  inclines  the  person  to  seek  his 
happiness  among  the  objects  of  sense,  and  produces  sorrow,  and  from  that  leading  to 

•  The  bniinhltiia  wiitain  (hU,  at  the  d«ir«  to  IpcrcaM,  or  lo  bwome  great,  or  (o  poMts. 

•hich  e»erj  Mag  halh  rf c«i«d  i«  form!  """l  which  »lway^re^l■i^  immotabl;  Ihe  atat.  It  il  lb«  modd,  or 
•tclwtjpe,  after  which  the  notld.-iiiJKM  iW.patUj  is  framed." 
■  t  "  Flaw  appean  fo  ha'e  triught;.  ihai  tbo  wul  of  ma»  l.d«i«d  hy  enaoallon  from  God .  but  that  tbii  *n»- 
oatloowMaolimmediafe,  bat  .hroogh  ,he  io.erv^n.ion  of  ihe«..l  of  Ihe  world,  -hich  »«  il«lf  drba^d  by 
■»me  material  ndnUWre  ;  and  consequfnlly,  that  the  hnman  soul,  rerfdinK  farther  from  the  Snl  iDlelligeDce. 
i,  laferior  <n  perfection  lo  Ibe  sool  of  the  world.  The  relMloB  which  the  homan  mhI,  in  ill  original  comtlm- 
tion  bear,  lo  matter  Plaio  appean  to  have  considered  «i  the  soarce  of  moral  evil.  Since  the  Mol  of  the  world, 
by  panicking  of  mailer,  ha.  «ilhio  iUeir  Ibc  leedi  of  evil,  he  inferred,  thAt  thiimu.1  be  the  c«e  Jtill  more  nilh 
(CI peel  to  (he  >ool  of  man." 
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darkness,  insensibility.  The  first  quality  led  to  emancipation ;  the  second,  to  tem- 
porary happiness  in  the  heavens  of  the  gods,  and  the  third,  to  misery.  Exemption 
from  future  birth  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  person's  entirely  freeing  himself  from  all 
attachmeift  to  sensible  objects.*  Space,  he  taught,  arose  from  sound;  air,  from 

sound  and  contact;  fire,  from  sound,  contact,  and  colour ;  water,  from  sound,  contact, 
colour,and  Savour;  earth,  from  sound,  contact,  colour, flavour,  and  odour. 


SECTION  V. 

Gout&mS. 

This  is  the  foimder  of  the  Noiyayiku  sect.        From  the  Ramayonu,  and  the  poo* 
ranos,  we  learn,  that  he  was  bornatHimalnyn,  about  the  time  of  Ramn,  that  is,  at  the 

commencement  of  the  tr6ta  yoOgn ;  that  his  iather's  name  was  DSrgfaa-tama;  that 
he  married  Uhalya,  the  daughter  of  Briimha,  and  afterwards  cursed  her  for  criminal 
conversation  with  Indni,  the  king  of  the  gods;  that  his  dress  was  that  of  a  very  au* 
stere  ascetic,  and  that  all  his  hair  had  lallen  from  his  body,  through  age,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  elements.  His  son,  Shutanilndn,  was  priest  to  Jonnka,  king  of  Mit'hila, 
the  father  of  Seeta.  From  this  account,  we  see  what  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
onthepooraniis:  these  works  assure  us,  that  Goutumn,  though  he  lived  in  the  second, 
or  silver  age,  married  a  daughter  of  Bramba ;  but  they  meet  the  objection  arising 
from  this  anachronism,  by  affirming,  that  all  thesages  live  through  the  four  yoogos. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  Goutumo  lived  as  an  ascetic,  first,  at  Prayagii ;  next 
in  a  forest  at  Mit'hila,  and  that,  after  the  repudiation  of  his  wife,  he  retired  to  mount 
Himalaya.  His  chief  disciples  were  Kanayonn  and  Jahalee ;  to  the  former  of  whom  is 
attributed  a  chapter  of  the  rig  v^da,  which  goes  by  his  name ;  and  the  latter  was  a 
atndent  with  Goutumii  at  the  time  KamQ  retired  from  the  court  of  his  fotber,  and  be- 
came an  ascetic ;  he  was  sent  by  Goutomo  to  forbid  Rama's  embracing  such  a  life. 

Goutumo  wrote  a  work  called  Nyaya,  the  aphorisms  of  which  are  still  preserved, 
though  not  much  studied.        He  also  wrote  the  law  treatise  which  bears  bis  name. 

*  The  StoiM  Uo^i.  thai  '•  ibe  mm  or  ■  mu'i  dnty  with  mpect  to  hiimeir,  li,  to  fohilue  hia  pOHiom  (  Md 
ttal  in  prapartion  u  we  spproftcb  (owudi  ■  MMc  of  apalbT,  we  adrance  toirud*  perreeUoa." 
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He  was  followed  by  V&txynynon,  who  wrote  a  comment  on  the  "Syayb.  At  the  close 
of  the  dwRpara  yoogn,  GaloTO  wrote  a  commeDt  on  both  these  writers,  and,  during 
the  time  of  the  Bouddha  kings,  Oodoyonacharya  is  said  to  have  collected  into  a  small 
treatise  what  bad  been  before  written.  After  the  death  ofthe  last  writer,  Bacha9piitee> 
mishru  wrote  a  comment  on  the  works  of  his  predecessors;  and,  two  or  three  gene- 
rations afterwards,  Gung^shil  wrote  tbe  Tottno-chinta-miinee,  the  work  which  is  read 
now  by  the  pnndits  of  this  school  throughout  Bengal.  Numerous  comments  have  been 
written  on  the  work  of  Gangcsha,  but  in  Bengal  (hat  of  Sbiromimee,  the  scholar  of 
ya8oo-d£va-sarvra-bhouma,orNrideeya,  is  almoal  exclusively  studied.*  Shiromiinee 
also  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  PiJkahil-dhfiru-nitf  hrfi,  a  learned  man  of  Jnnfikii-poorfi.. 
The  famous  Choiltinya  was  his  fellow  student  at  Nudccya.  Many  comments  have 
been  written  on  the  work  of  Shiromanee,  but  those  of  JugiJdetbhii  and  Gfidadhuro 
are  chiefly  consulted  by  studenta  in  Bengal. 

Goutnmo  taught,  that  God  is  the  Great  or  Excellent  Spirit,  whose  nature' has  been 
defined,  in  various  ways,  by  the  philosopherR  of  the  different  schools;  that  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  things  is  to  be  obtained  by  proofii  discernible  by  the  senses,  by  infer- 
ence, by  comparison,  and  by  sensible  signs,  or  words ;  and  these  modes  of  proof  he 
applied  to  things ;  the  qualities  of  things ;  work,  or  motion ;  kinds ;  divisions,  or  parts ; 
and  absence,  lathings,  he  comprised  matter,  +  water,t  light,  i- air,  space,  time,  regi- 
ons, animal  spirit,  the  Great  Spirit,  and  mind.  Under  the  head  Sg/U,  he  introduced 
eleven  subdivisions ;  under  that  respecting  otr,  nine ;  under  space,  six ;  under  the  two 
next  heads,  five  each  ;  and  under  the  two  last,  eight.  He  taught,  that  God  is  capa- 
ble of  unity;  of  separation ;  of  being  multiplied ;  of  assigned  dimensions;  that  he  is 
possessed  of  wisdom,  desire,  and  thought.  The  capacities  and  feelings  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  animal  spirit,  were,  wisdom,  joy,  sorrow,  desire,  envy,  anxiety,  nu- 
merical increa»e,  definition,  separation,  union,  disjunction,  vice,  and  virtue.    To  the 
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oadcntwidiii;  he  ascribed  the  capacity  or  diKerning  first  and  second  causes,  and  the 
final  end  of  things ;  the  property  of  unity  and  numerical  increase,  definition,  separa- 
tion, union,diejunction,  and  velocity.  Uitderthe  head  of  9iui^iltei,heincluded colours  ; 
ta8tei,six;  sorts;  kinds,  two;8cent8,toncb, numbers, measures, distance, union,  se- 
paration, bulk,  wisdom,  joy,  sorrow,  desire,  envy,  carefulDesa,  heaviness,  liquidness, 
affection,  natural  order,  merit,  demerif,  sound.  By  ivorA  or  mofim,  he  understood, 
ascending,  descending,  desiring,  stretching,  going.  Or  sorts,  he  made  two  divisi- 
ons, the  great  and  the  small.  Under  the  head  diDtsiofis,  or  ports,  he  made  no  sepa- 
rate distinctions.  Under  lAsettce,  he  placed  four  divisions,  as  distance,  the  absence 
of  previous  existence,  destruction,  non-existence.  Under  the  head  of  wisdom,  he 
made  three  divisions :  certain  knowledge,  uncertain,  and  error  :  these  he  again  sub- 
divided. He  likewise  taught  bis  disciples,  that  space,  time,  region,  kind,  the  human 
soul,  the  Great  Spiiit,  and  primary  atoms,  were  eternal.*  He  divided  sounds  into  two 
kinds,  that  of  the  voice,  and  all  other  sounds  ;  and  taught,  that  significant  sounds,  aa 
gutturals  and  palatals,  proceed  fi-om  those  parts  which  receive  a  stroke  in  the  act  of 
pronunciation.  He  also  described  sound  in  its  formation,  continuance,  and  extinc- 
tion ;  and  declared  that  all  sounds  are  to  be  ascribed  to  air.  Respecting  colours,  he 
opposed  those  who  maintain,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  process  through  which 
things  of  various  colours  pass,  as  an  earthen  pot  becomes  red  in  burning,  &c.  He 
further  taught,  that,  the  primary  atoms  excepted,  all  material  things  were  open  to 
the  senses ;  that  material  things  were  destroyed  in  three  ways :  first,  by  watef,  during 
the  night  of  Bromha ;  secondly,  by  pestilence,  fomine,  war,  and  other  extraordinary 
methods;  thirdly,  when  all  sentient  beings  obtain<ahForption  in  Brnmhii.  In  this 
manner,  Goutumii  proceeded  through  the  divisions  already  mentioned,  with  their 
subdivisions,  defining  the  nature  of  things  according  to  the  logical  rules  he  prescrib- 
ed to  himself. 

On  the  subject  ofcreation,  Goutuma  taught,  that  God,  being  possessed  of  eight 
qualities,  or  dispositions  existing  eternally  within  himself  manifested  himself  as  a 

•  "  All  bodin,  lay  Bpicorda,  coMlil  of  pirli,  of  wUch  tkcj  are  tomfttei,  aai  into  which  Ikcy  mity  be  re- 
■olTCdj  and  rhew  parti >rc icilber  rimplc  pTiaciple>,orma;  be moWed  Enlo •neb.  Tbeiefin(ptliicipl«,<M>lB- 
fU  also*,  M«dlvi*lbl«  bj  M  brce,  and  tbcfcf«r«  nail  be  UtBotsblc." 
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body  oriight;*  and  that  irom  hence  the  primary  Btomiisiued;  that  the  crwior  next 
fare  eziitence  to  U  iranTO-garbbb,  the  first  form  or  pattern  of  thmgi^  and,  faaviDg 
formed  vice  aod  rirtue,  directed  this  imagined  being  to  create  thingi  agreeably  to  thii 
modeLt  After  this,  Hironja-garbha,  in  anion  with  these  qualities,  taking  the  pri- 
tnar;  atoms,  formed  the  universe ;  aod  Bramba  uttered  the  vidas.  According  to 
the  divine  appointment,  men  are  born  subject  to  time,  place,  vice  and  virtue. 

He  directed  the  person  who  wishes  for  supreme  happiness,  first,  to  seek  wisdom, 
by  rejecting  what  is  doubtful;  by  ascertaining  what  is  capable  of  proof,  and  what 
is  certain,  particularly  respecting  divine  objects ;  what  belongs  to  the  senses ;  to  com- 
parison; to  the  reason  of  things;  to  proofs  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  to  the  insepar- 
able nature  of  things ;  to  that  which  is  not  doubtful ;  to  that  which  contains  difficulties ; 
to  that  which  is  capable  of  dispute;  to  that  in  the  proofs  of  which  there  are  faults; 
to  make  himself  master  of  what  is  unanswerable;  to  ascertain  the  distinctions  of 
things ;  and  to  learn  how  to  expose  errors.  He  must  then  eztingnish  in  himself  all 
sorrow,  [the  causes  of]  birth,  vice,  and  blse  wisdom;  he  must  listen  to  discourses 
on  God,  and  fix  them  indelibly  in  his  mind ;  and  in  this  manner  he  will  obtain  emaD' 
cipation,  consisting  in  the  eternal  extinction  of  all  sorrow. 

*  "  with  respect  to  Oo<),  Pjthafonu  sppmri  la  bare  Unghl,  that  in  rabttaBcc  he  li  riaillar  to  1l|tb4."  "  Ae- 
urding  ID  ZoTUiier,  ihebnBuual  ba.  panlclaof  divina  liflil,  iikick  will  rctara  tolti  tMree,  aad  partake 
•f  lltlaiBaTtalltyi  and  ■Dsltn'l)  Ibe  laMormnat  diitaol  enanallaa  rraa  (helrtt  warceorbelng,  irhleh,  os»e- 
CDoal  of  II*  ibtance  rrom  the  fanDtaia  of  ll[kt,  becoma  opaque  aod  Isert,  aad  whilit  it  ranuiu  In  thli  Male  ii 
theauueore*ll(  bat,  being  irBdnaltjTcBaed,  it  w ill  at  leaglb  rMarn  to  the  foaaWa  irbcaceit  flonad." 

t "  OihI,  Lbat  be  lalicbt  hnt  a  perfbct  world,  folto wed  tbateteraal  pallern,  irlllrb  TcnaiM  iBMauble."  ■■  B; 
iitiMt,  PiMo  iqipcan  to  baie  neaat  paltem,  or  arcbetypn.mbiiKiDf  by  IhcmielTn,  ••  real  belap.la  tbc  Diiiae 
Reaun,  ai  <m  their  OTislnalaDd  elernat  reffan.BDd  Inning  Ibenca  to  sive  form  to  w nible  Ihlagi,  Md  la  become 
objeeli  of  GanlaBplklion  aad  Kleace  to  imtloaat  beingi.  Il  li  (he  doctrloe  of  the  Hbbbi,  Ibal  the  Keaun  of 
GodconptebeadiEienplanafalllhlBgi,  and  Ihattbli  Reana  iiooeoflhe  priBarjeaataariki^*."  "The 
««eapUi,"iajaaea«M, "  li  aol  the  eflcieot  cbdm  of  aatare,  but  an  laairaaMal  ■eecaarj  la  ibectwae." 
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SECTION  VI. 

P&t&njfilee. 
TheRoodra-jamulu,  the  VrihQnnandee'k^sbworii,  and  the  Podmn poorana,  BUppI; 
aoiDQ  informatioo  respecting  this  8ag;e,  to  whom  the  Patunjala  schoo)  of  philosophy 
owes  its  origin,  and  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  Ilavritu-VDrshii,  where  his  father  Cngira  and  his  mother  Satee  resided, 
and  that  immediately  on  his  birth  he  made  known  things  past,  present,  and  future. 
He  married  Loloopa,  whom  he  found  on  the  north  of  Sooni^roo,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
votQ  tree,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  as  a  mendicant  to  a  great  age.  Being  insnlted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bhogn-bhandarii,  while  engaged  in  religious  austerities,  he  re- 
duced them  to  ashes  by  fixe  from  his  moutU. 

He  taught,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  soul  of  man  were  distinct ;  that  the  for- 
mer was  free  from  passion,  but  not  the  latter;  thatGodwaspossessedofform,  or,  was 
to  be  seen  by  the  yofr^  ;  that  he  is  placable,  glorious,  the  creator,  preserver,  and 
the  regenerator  of  all  things;  that  the  universe  first  arose  from  his  will  or  com- 
mand, and  that  he  infused  into  the  system  a  power  of  perpetual  progression ;  that 
the  truth  of  things  was  discoverable  by  the  senses,  by  experience,  comparison,  and  re- 
velation; that  some  material  things  were  unchangeable,  and  others  changeable;  and 
that  the  latter  pass  through  six  changes,  as  birth,  increase,  &c. ;  that  every  thing 
arose  from  five  elements,  fire,  water,  &c. ;  that  knowledge  is  of  five  sorts,  certain, 
UQcertaio,  &c. ;  that  there  are  five  kinds  of  men  :  those  who  are  governed  by  their 
passions,  the  wrathful,  the  benevolent,  the  pious,  and  those  who  are  freed  from  world- 
ly attachments  -,  tliat  emancipation  is  to  be  obtained  by  yogn,  that  is,  by  perfect  ab- 
etraction  of  mind.* 

•  P; Ihagorai  (anghl  Ibal, "  In  tbe  pnnnU  at  wisdnm,  tha  almoatcare  mnit  be  Ukeq  torah«  lhemIad,BbOK 
ths  dominidDDrihe  putioni,  widllielDaaeDceorKniibleDbjecti,  and  to  diKrgafe  It  fram  all  corporeal  lmpre>~ 
^lu,  Ibat  i(  may  be  innreii  to  coatene  wiUi  llself,  and  to  coatemplate  UitDgi  ipirilaal  aod  divine.  CoBten- 
platiTC  wUdom  caonot  be  Gompletel;  KtUined,  ff ilhoat  a  total  abitractton  from  the  ordioarj  affain  of  lif^." 
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Jianada, 

The  founder  of  the  Voisheshikfi  acbool,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  age  with  Gou- 
tonia.  According  to  the  Kig  v6da,hewB8atallmaa,  with  a  grey  beard,  his  hair  tied 
round  his  head  like  a  turban,  and  his  whole  body  withered  with  age  and  religious 
austerities.  His  father  received  the  name  V^do-shira,  or,  he  who  carried  the  redo 
on  his  head,  on  account  of  the  great  regard  he  shewed  to  these  works.  He  lived  as 
an  anchorite  upon  mount  NBlO :  his  disciple  Moodgulii  was  a  very  learned  ascetic, 
whose  posterity  became  so  numerous,  that  even  to  this  day  many  bnunhnnB  are  known 
RB  the  descendants  of  MoodgalQ.* 

The  PiidraD  pooranu  speaks  of  him  as  a  most  devout  ascetic,  living  on  almost  in- 
visible particles  of  grain.  When  his  austere  devotions  had  drawn  Vishnoo  from 
heaven,  foaskhim  to  solicit  some  blessing,  he  informed  the  god,  that  he  had  only  one 
fiivour  to  ask,  which  was,  that  he  might  have  eyes  in  his  feel,  that  he  might  not 
stumble  on  the  road,  but  that,  even  in  his' pilgrimages,  with  his  eyes  closed,  he  might 
continue  to  meditate  on  Vishnoo. 

KSnadu  taught,  that  the  visible  form  of  God  was  light  ;  that  when  the  desire  of 
creation  arose  in  the  divine  mind,  he  first  gave  existence  to  water,  and  then  to  innu- 
merable worlds,  floating  on  the  walen-  like  the  mundane  esrg ;  that  in  these  primeval 
egga  water  was  contained,  on  which  lay  Vishnoo,  and  from  whose  navel  issued  a  Joto«, 
in  which  Briimha  was  born;  that  Br'imha,  receiving inslructions from  God,  created 
the  world,  first  from  his  mind,  nnd  then  with  theprimary  atoms ;  that  spirit  and  ani- 
mal life  were  separate  subsistences. 

In  his  aphorisms,  he  first  explains  the  nature  of  religion;  then  arranges  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  universe;  and  lastly,  gives  a  discourse  on  the  divine  nature,  which 

•  00.  of  IhM*  deicend.nu.  Moorerw-mi.lirt,  who  died  abo»tl-<.  hundred  and  fifty  jt^n  ^.  i,  ha^  «• 
.  p.>el ,  u.d  to  bin.  »«  W<rib«.ed  .  comment  on  a  work  of  Sha<iir6,  o«  »f  U.e  MCtouuipa  wriKn,  «.d  ueple 
potm  founded  on  the  ilorj  of  the  EftiMjIlLli. 
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hedirides  into  tliree  headtj  that  God  is  esseotially  poasessed  ofwiBdom,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  cognprise  the  whole  or  his  nature,  that  he  is  the  ever  blessed,  and  in  all 
bis  works  irreBistible.  Emancipation  from  matter,  he  held,  was  connected  with  com- 
pleto  deliverance  from  sorrow. 

SECTION  VIII. 
Vid&-  Vyaiil. 

Ofthe  birth  ofthis  wonderful  man,  who  divided  the  v£dn  into  distinct  parts,  wrote 
the  eighteen  pooranos,  the  eighteen  oopa-pooranus,  the  Kulkee  poorano,  the  Maha- 
BhagOTOtO,  the  Dtivet-Bhagavata,  the  liikaniru  poorano,  the  Y^dantDdHrshDna,  and 
founded  the  T^danta  sect,  an  account  is  given  bj  himself  in  the  MohabfaariitD :  but, 
being  very  indelicate,  it  is  suppressed  in  this  edition.  Having  been  born  on  an  b- 
land,  or  rather  a  sand  bank  of  the  river  Yomoona,  he  received  the  name  Dwoi- 
pajono;  having  resided  in  a  forest  of  VUdllrees,  he  was  called  Tadurajunn,  and  as 
lie  arranged  the  v^das,  he  became  known  b/  the  name  now  commonly  given  to  kira, 
y^n-Vyaso.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  very  tall,  and  of  a  dark  complexion;  that  be 
wore  a  tjger's  skin,  and  that  his  hair^  tied  round  his  bead  like  a  turban,  was  changed 
into  the  colour  of  gold  by  the  rays  ofthe  sun.  By  his  wife  ShookJB  he  had  one  son, 
Sfaooko-divo. 

It  is  said^  that  VMo-Vyasn  obtained  his  knowledge  ofthe  v^ns  and  pooranos  by 
the  fiivour  of  Tishnoo,  without  study ;  that  he  wrote  the  ShreS-Bbagavii^  Irora  the 
instructions  of  Narndtt ;  that  he  communicated  to  Poilu,  one  ofbis  disciples,  the  know- 
ledge ofthe  Rig  v^D,  and  that  Poiln  published  it  to  the  world  ;  that  he  communicated 
to  Joiminee  the  Sama  v6dD ;  to  Voishompayanii,  the  Yfljoor  v&la,  and  to  Soomontoo, 
a  descendant  of  Ungira,  the  Ut'htirva  v6da ;  that  he  taught  the  pooranos,  and  the 
Hahabharota,  to  Lomu-hiirshunij,  who  became  the  ipetructor  of  his  own  son  SSBtn; 
and  that  Sooln  read  these  works  to  60,000  sages  in  the  forest  Noimisha. 

The  opinions  of  this  philosopher  are  to  be  seen  in  the  works  ofthe  T^dantn  sect. 
He  taught^  tkat  the  best  idea  we  can  form  of  God  is,  that  be  is  light,  or  gloiy.      At 
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tlie  same  time  he  maintained,  that  God  was  a  spirit,  without  paisiona,  Mparatftd  from 
matter;  that  he  ia  pure  wisdom  and  happiness;  one  without  a  second,  everlasting,  in- 
coBprehenaible,  unchangeable;  and  that,  after  describing  all  modes  of  existence^  ba 
is  that  which  is  none  of  these. 

He  taught,  that  the  universe  wae  formed  from  yacunm,  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth ; 
that  the  world,  being  destitute  of  life,  was  liable  to  dissolution  ;  that  God  himself  wai 
the  sole  possessor  of  life,  and  that  one  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  auioiated  creation. 

When  the  desire  to  produce  creatures  arose  in  the  divine  mind,  God  united  to 
himself  what  is  called  shaktee  or  energj,  in  which  reside  three  qualities,  leading  to 
divine  wisdom,  to  activity,  and  to  sensuality.     The  first  thing  created  was  vacuum, 

from  which  arose  wind ;  from  wind,  fire ;  from  fire,  water,  and  from  water,  earth. 

All  these,  at  their  first  creation,  were  produced  in  an  atomic  form  ;  dividing  each  of 
these  into  four  parts,  the  creator  caused  to  arise  the  first  forms  of  things. 

He  iiirther  taught,  that  deliverance  from  matm,  or  return  to  God,  was  to  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  following  manner :  First,  the  devotee  must  read  the  v^dos ;  must  euBerno 
desire  of  advantage  to  mix  in  his  religious  services  ;  must  renounce  every  thing  for- 
bidden  in  the  sbastrii ;  must  render  himself  pure  by  daily  duties,  duties  for  the  good 
of  others,  atonements,  and  mental  worship  ;  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  unpro* 
fitableness  of  that  which  is  fleeting,  and  transitory,  and  the  value  of  that  which  is 
unchangeable ;  renounce  all  hope  in  present  or  future  rewards ;  govern  all  his  mem- 
bers ;  and  meditate  on  God  in  the  forms  by  which  he  is  made  known.  By  the  power 
of  these  meditations}  the  soul  will  leave  the  body  through  the  basilar  suture,  and  as- 
cend to  the  heaven  ofCgnee;  from  thence,  in  succession,  to  various  heavens,  till,  in 
the  heaven  of  Vuroonu,  obtaining  a  body  called  AUvahikii,*  the  devotee  will  ascend 
to  the  heaven  ofBrftmha,  and,  after  a  hundred  years  of  Brumha  have  expired,  and 
this  god  is  absorbed  into  the  divine  nature,  the  devotee  will  likewise  obtain  the  same 
bleasednesB.  This,  he  affirmed,  was  the  method  of  obtaining  gradual  emancipation. 
•  Aswialbttdy. 
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Immediate  emancipation  wan  to  be  obtained  only  b^  divine  wisdom,  wfaich  wisdom 
could  not  exist  in  the  mind  without  wholly  extinguishinj;  all  con§ciou*ne«8  of  out- 
ward  thiti^,  by  meditations  on  the  one  BrumhQ  :  that  when  this  was  done,  the  soul 
would  obtain  emancipation  even  in  a  bodil;  state. 

SECTION  IX. 
Joimineef 
The  founder  oftheMeemangfsa  sect,  is  described  in  the  Skundapooranoasa  short 
young  man,  of  a  light  complexion,  wearing  the  dress  of  a  mendicant,  and  living  at 
Pfeelavata-mooli).  lie  was  born  at  Dwoita-vtinii;  his  father,  Shakiitaynni'i,  was 

author  of  a  Songskrita  dictionary.  His  son  Kritee  wrote  certain  verses  in  the  D^vee* 
Bhaguvata. 

Joiminee  taught,  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped  only  in  the  incantations  of  the 
v^Ds ;  that  the  v6das  were  uncreated,  and  contained  in  themselves  the  proofs  of  (heir 
own  divinity,  the  very  words  of  which  were  unchangeable.  Hie  reasonings  on  the 
nature  of  material  things  were  similar  to  those  of  Goutumo ;  he  insisted  that  truth 
was  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake.  He 
taught,  that  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction,  were  regulated  by  the  merit 
and  demerit  of  works;  but  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  ani- 
Terse.  He  maintained,  that  the  images  of  the  gods,  were  not  real  representations  of 
these  beings,  but  only  given  to  assist  the  mind  of  the  worshipper;  that  the  mere 
forms  of  worship  had  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  them ;  and  that  the  promises  of 
the  shastro  to  persons  who  presented  so  many  offerings,  so  many  prayers,  &c.  were 
only  given  as  allurements  to  duty. 

He  directed  the  person  who  sought  final  emancipation,  to  cherish  a  firm  belief  in 

the  v^tifii,  as  well  as,  persuasion  of  the  benefits  of  religion,  and  the  desire  ol  being  en- 
gaged in  (he  service  of  the  gods ;  and  then,  by  entering  upon  the  duties  of  religion, 
and,  by  (Ie<;ree»i,  ascending  through  the  states  ofa  student,  a  secular,  and  a  hermit, 
be  should  obtain  absorption  in  Brnmho. 
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*  SECTION  X. 

J 

Naridil. 
The  Trihati-nanideey&  and  the  Padmn  pooranaa  mention  this  philosopher,  the  ton 
of  Brnmha,  as  having  been  born  in  the  Pudmn  kblpa.  The  ShreS'ShagnratD  Bajs, 
that  on  his  appearance  in  the  next,  or  the  Ynrehfi  kolpu,  he  was  born  of  a  female 
slave;  that  his  complexion  was  a  light  brown;  that  be  went  nearly  naked;  that  he  wore 
the  mark  of  the  sect  of  Vishnoo  on  his  forehead,  and  bad  the  name  of  (be  same  deity 
imprinted  on  hia  arm;  that  he  rode  on  the  pedal  with  which  the  Hindoos  cleanse  their 
rice  from  the  husk,  playing  on  his  Bute ;  that  he  li?ed  in  a  hermitage  near  the  river 
Yamoona;  and  had  among  his  disciples  the  60,000  bramfanns  mentioned  in  several 
pooranos  as  being  the  size  of  a  person's  thumb. 

This  philosopher  taught,  that  future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  reliance  on  a 
religious  guide ;  by  singing  the  praises  of  God;*  and  byyogii,  or  abstraction.  He  con* 
sidered  the  worship  of  God  in  the  material  forms  he  assumes  as  leading  to  gradual 
emancipation;  ceremonies  as  leading  to  happiness  in  the  form  and  presence  of  God ; 
and  yoga,  or  meditation  on  Qod  considered  as  separated  from  matter,  as  leading  to 
entire  absorption. 

He  is  said  to  hare  been  the  author  of  a  law  treatise ;  of  (he  Narodeeyn  pooranS ; 
of  a  work  on  aacred  places  the  resort  of  pilgrims;  of  another  called  PDncha-ratra, 
and  of  another  on  mneic. 

SeCTlOK  XI. 
Id&reeehee. 

This  sage,  according  to  the  ShriJe-bhagnvnto,  was  bom  in  the  heaven  of  BrOmha: 
ihe  Kopil?  poorann  describes  him  as  an  old  man,  in  the  habit  of  a  mendicant,  and 
says,  that  he  lived  as  au  anchorite  at  Bhndrashwa-varshaj  where  hq  had  two  sons, 
Knshyopn  and  PoumomaBu, 

•  *■  Neil  lo  nuiben,  nntlc  bad  the  chief  place  la  the  pTcparalor?  exrrclK*»f  the  PjlhacorcaB  Khool,  by 
«eaw  «r  which  the  Blad  wu  Id  be  labed  aboTc  the  doaiah»  of  the  pwiinii,  ud  Uated  lo  MBUnptotiwi." 
D  d 
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The  doctrines  taught  b^  Mnreecbee  were  gimilar  to  those  of  the  vUantQ  aect. — He 
had  10,000  disciples,  amon^  whom  was  Kashn-krishnn,  the  writer  of  a  Sringsskrita 
grammar,  and  of  the  Vishishtit-Dif  oitnvadu,  a  work  on  natural  philosophy.  MnrS- 
cbee  himself  wrote  a  law  treatise,  and  another  on  religious  services. 

SECTION  Xll. 

-  A  tall  dark  man,  in  the  hahit  ofa  mendicant;  whom  the  Hindoo  writers  call  the 
son  of  Bramha.  He  was  married  to  Hovirbhoo,  and  had  seven  sodb,  who  became 
seven  celebrated  sages.*  V)shwuslirQva,oneofthesous  of  this  sage,  was  the  father  of 
Ravnnn,  and  other  giants,  the  heroes  of  the  Rama^onu.  Poolostjo  is  said  to  have 
spent  his  dajs  in  devotion  atK^dara,  a  place  near  HimalK^ii.  His  opinions  were,  in 
almost  all  points,  like  (hose  of  the  Nri^ayikn  sect ;  but  he  admitted,  respecting  God,' 
that  all  the  varying  opinions  of  the  philosophers  might  be  right.f  He  was  one  of  the 
smritee  writers ;  an  Bstronomical  work  is  also  mentioned  as  his,  and  the  origin  of  the 
ceremonies  called  vriltu  is  ascribed  to  him. 

SECTION  XIII. 
PoolSha. 
The  Brumhandn  poorana  describes  this  sage,  produced  from  the  mind  of  BrnmhR, 
as  a  tall  aged  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant.  Bj  his  wife  Gatee;  he  had  two 
sons,  Vfirw^anu  and  Sohishnoo.  To  the  first  is  ascribed  the  custom  of  preserving 
the  sacred  fire  from  the  time  of  marriage;  and  to  the  last,  the  origin  of  those  religious 
austerities  performed  by  yogees  amidst  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  While 
Stthtsbnoo  was  one  day  at  his  devotions,  an  atheist  coming  to  him,  requested  to  be 
informed  in  what  emancipation  consisted :  the  sage,  afler  a  little  hesitation,  declared, 

•  Tk«  Hindooi  have  lenn  other  wiie  men,  tIi.  MQrieckefl,  Utr«e,  Ungira,  FaolGhfi,  Kriitoo,  VDibiihChI, 
and  CbiiPiKilllMytl,  wboare  proDonneed  to  beeqnallo  Brttmha.  Hai  thitanjracreemenc  withlbeKven  wlia 
■CB  of  Greece  ? 

f  Thli  1i  Mntething  like  Bocnteii  "  A  »be  man  will  ifonbip  tbe  gSdi  accardiag  Inlbe  [nalilDlianaofthe 
■lale  lo  nhicb  he  belDDp."  Or,  perhapi,  ralber  marelJkeEpkarDi,  wbo,  accardiagloafratmeDtof  biifbund 
lnHeTcn1aneDni,M)i,  "ihegodt  bi!lncdncribedBi((Kid  and  heiKflc«iil,[heBdiis«  DB](abononr  lb«B  witbanoh 
lacrlflcei :  bol  fur  himictf  he  has  made  aa  toki  (o  the (odi.tb inking  it  a  fall;  for  one,  irbo  bai  no  diilincl  coocep- 
(iDui  rei|iectin(  Ihem,  (o  giie  hiiDKir  (rouble  on  their  acconnt  {  and  rrgardlng  tbtm  n  itb  illenl  lenerattan  only."' 
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that  emancipation  was  not  an  object  of  the  aenses,  and  that,  as  he  would  believe  no* 
thing  but  what  conld  be  exhibited  to  the  senses,  he  must  return  as  he  came.  The 
unbeliever  still  urging  him  to  give  a  more  explicit  answer,  SiihishDoo  directed  him 
to  share  his  head,  to  cover  his  bodj  with  ashes,  and  give  loose  to  all  his  passions, 
telling  him,  that  this  was  emancipation.  Whether  the  sage  gave  this  replj  in  »in- 
cerit;  or  in  jest,  it  is  a  &ct,  that  his  sober  opinions  were  equally  licentious  :  be 
maintained,  that  supreme  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  women,  wine,  and  (he  luxu* 
riei  of  diet;*  or,  as  the  learned  bramhim  who  collected  theie  Tads  from  the  poora- 
DOS  would  have  it,  in  that  fixedness  of  thought,  end  that  sensation  of  pleasure,  pro- 
duced by  these  indulgences,  eapeciallj  wine.  Many  of  hisopiuioos  Mere  similar  to 
those  of  the  vedantn  school ;  he  did  not  believe,  that  God  was  possessed  of  passions ; 
such  nn  opinion,  he  said,  was  founded  upon  ignorance;  for,  the  man  who  was  himself 
free  froo)  the  irlfluence  of  the  passions,  attributed  none  1o  God.  Poolatiolivedasa 
hermit  on  mount  Mfind'iro,  where  he  had  10,000  disciples,  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
was  Pilipinjo,  who  made  known  the  formulas  for  conducting  sacrifices.  To  Pooliiha 
is  ascribed  one  of  the  smritees-t 

SECTION  XIT. 


The  Shree-bhsgDvotD  mentions  a  birth  of  (his  celebrated  philosopher  in  the  snlyo- 
yoogti,  in  the  heaven  of  Brumha,  from  whose  mind  he  was  bom,  and  the  Kaliku 
poorann  gives  an  account  of  another  birth  in  the  Piidmu  kfilpn,  when  his  father's 
name  was  M  itra-varoono,  and  his  mother's  Koombht'i.}  The  Ramayunii  mentions  him 
as  priest  (o  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  eun  for  many  ages.  The  description  i^iven  of 
bim,  is  that  of  an  ascetic,  with  a  long  grey  beard,  having  bis  hair,  yellow  as  saffron, 
tied  round  his  head  like  a  turban.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  as  an  ascetic  on  mouot 
Himairiytl;  but,  according  to  the  TQntr^s,  in  what  the  Hindoos  call  Great  China.   In 

nhicb  cTcr}  BuiDial,  from 

t  Thh  liuolhrt  praonhnt  tJw  t<d(U  and  Ike  imrileei  notl  ban  be«n  written  in  ane  a«c,  for  Poollbli  it  nM 
U  hoTC  been  Ibe  ina  of  BrBrahi. 

JThli  ii  ihe  name  of  s  water-pao,  in  which  Ihii  n««  wMb«ni )  batlbe  tUtj  litoo  indrlicale  (o  bepuhlitheJ. 

Dda 
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his  first  birth,  he  was  married  to  SaodhyB,  the  daughter  of  Bramha,  whoae  chagtity 
ber  father  attempted  to  violate;  and,  in  the  next  birth,  to  Ootja.  B;  the  first  mar- 
riagSj  he  had  §eTeral  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Shaktree ;  and  by  the  next  he  had 
the  seven  riahees,  who  have  been  deified,  and  are  said  to  be  employed  in  chanting  the 
v£das  in  the  heaven  assigned  to  them.  These  seven  sages  are  worshipped  at  the 
festival  of  Shasht'hee,  and  at  the  sacrifice  called  SwnrjagQ  ;  and  a  driBk-offering  is 
poured  out  to  them  at  the  Maghii  bathing  festival :  their  names  are  Cbitrii-k^tao, 
Sworochee,  Virtija,  Mitrii,  Oorookrumri,  Vahaoddam'i,  and  Dyootiman. 

This  philosopher  taught,  in  substance,  the  doctrines  of  the  V£dantn  school :  that 
God  was  the  soul  of  the  world ;  that  he  was  sentient,  while  all  beside  him  was  inani- 
mate ;•  incapable  of  change,  whUe  everj  thing  else  was  constantljr  changing ;  was  alone 
everlasting;  undiscoverable;  indescribable;  incapable  ofincrease  or  diminution,  and 
indestructible.  He  further  taught,  that  the  universe  was  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
divine  spirit  with  roatter;t  that  in  this  union  the  quality  of  darkness  prevailed,  and 
bence  arose  the  desire  of  giving  birth  to  creatures ;  that  tiie  first  thing  in  creation  was 
apace ;{  from  which  arose  air ;  from  air,  fire ;  from  fire,  water,  and  from  water,  mat- 
ter. Each  of  these  five  elements  contained  equally  the  three  qualities  which  per- 
vade all  things  (the  satta,  rqja,  and  tama  goonas).^    From  the  first  q.uality,  in  space, 

•  "PflhftgnraakjipcBnlDhavcUiiKlit.lbMQad  vaithe  unlTcnml  niod  diffwed  tkroigl ml)  Ihlati, Ike Msrce 
ofalluiiiMdlifei  the  proper  and  inMrliiiccaMe  orall  mollol." 

f'Throogli  the  «lKil«d)aIoipcortbeTI>iBai,  Plata  lappMalwo  eternal  and  lBdepnidealcaiue>oriilllhinK>t 
«iie,ikaiftjr»kieh  all  Uiingiare  made,  wbletah  God)  (heother.lkBl^M  which  all  Ihinp  are  uade,  which  ii 

t  "  Empedoclei,  the  d[K)pteofPjthaKoru,laagh(,  that  <D  the  rormation  of  (he  world. Mher  wuflnliecre- 
tcd  fraa  Aao)[lbeD,  fire  i  thes,  earth  i  by  the  agilulioa  of  which  were  pro daced  water  and  air." 

^  Cicero,  rxplaiolnjt  (he  doetrina  dF Plato,  nji,  "  When  th«'!  principle  which  we  cat)  qnalilj  It  mnT»d,  and 
•etiapoa  matter,  ft  andrrcoet  an  entire  ehnntC'ndihrarnmiiarepradnced,  fran  Hhirharheiheilli'rrBified 
and  coherent  aTueni  of  the  nDlcrrM."  It  nai  al»  a  doctriae  of  Rato,  that  thrrc  l>  in  natter  a  ni^rt-nr;,  bal 
blind  and  rrfniclar^  force  )  and  Ihatbeuce  Britetapropentitj  Id  mailer  to  ditnrderaod  drformily.  whirh  ii  ihe 
canteofall  Ihe  Inperrcciion  »hicb  appean  iolbe  norki  orGod,  and  Ihe  origin  of  evil.  On  iliiiinbiri;),  Plal* 
writa  wilh  wonderful  ohtcnrily  :  but,  ai  far  aiweareablelo  trace  hii  concrptioni,  heapprantohiifrihonichl, 
(bat  matter,  fmm  ili  nalore,  reilui  the  will  of  tbeiupreoie  arliOrer,  (n  that  he  rannol  prrfrctly  eirru'r  hit  de- 
■iKPa,  and  thai  ihit  h  the  canae  of  Ihe  BlxHre  of  (ood  and  e>il  which  ii  found  in  Ihe  mnlerlBt  irorld.  '^(I  cmd- 
*0t  be,"  Mjihe,  "  IhalCTil  ihoildbedeMrojed,  forlheremuilalwayibe  HniielhinKeontrarylogMd:"  and 
agala,"  Ood  wUli,  Mfaratil  bpntitk,  Cfcrj  Ihlnf  (ood,  ud  nothing  eril."  What  property  there  ii  la  maiter. 
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arose  the  power  ofhearin^ ;  from  the  same  qualily  in  air,  arose  Feeling;  in  fire,  the 
sight ;  in  water,  faete;  in  matter,  smell.  The  whole  of  the  five  elemenlB  gave  birth 
to  the  power  of  thought  and  decision.  From  the  second  quality  in  space,  arose 

speech ;  from  the  same  quality  in  air,  arose  the  power  of  the  hands ;  in  light,  that 
of  the  feet;  in  water,  that  of  generation;  and  in  matter,  that  of  expulsion.  From  tliis 
.quality  in  the  whole  of  the  6ve  elements  arose  the  power  of  the  five  breaths,  or  air 
received  into  and  emitted  from  the  body.  The  five  senses,  the  five  organs  of  acti- 
on, the  five  breaths,  with  mind,  and  the  understanding,  form  the  embryo  body.  A 
particular  combination  of  these,  forms  the  body  in  its  perfect  state,  and  in  this  body 
all  the  pleasures  of  life  are  enjoyed,  and  its  sorrows  endured.  The  soul,  as  part 
of  God,  cannot  suffer,  nor  be  affected  by  the  body ;  aa  a  chrystal  may  receive  on  its 
Bur&ce  the  shadow  of  the  colours  from  a  flower,  while  it  undei^ocs  no  change,  but 
remains  clear  and  unspotted  as  before. 

He  taught  men  to  seek  future  happiness  in  the  following  order :  first,  to  purify  the 
mind  by  religious  ceremonies ;  then  to  renounce  ceremonies,  and  seek  a  learned  man 
to  instruct  them  in  the  austerities  called  yoga;  in  which  the  disciple  must  rigidly  per- 
severe  till  his  mind  shall  be  wholly  absorbed  in  God,  and  he  shall  become  so  assimi- 
lated to  the  deity,  as  that  he  shall  behold  no  difference  between  himself  and  God.* 
This  is  the  commencement  of  emancipation,  which  is  consummated  at  death,  by  his 
absorption  into  the  divine  nature.  In  another  place,  Voshisht'hn  says,  future  hap- 
piness consists  in  being  absorbed  into  that  God  who  is  a  sea  of  joy. 

This  sage  is  said  to  have  had  10,000  disciples.  He  wrote  a  law  treatise  known 
by  his  name;  as  well  as  the  Yoga-Vashisht'hn  Ramayona,  and  a  Tuntro  called 
Bhava.nirn6ya. 

whkb  oppoKi  Ike  wfM  nwl  beDcvuleai  lateniioai  at  (he  BrH  intclltiencc,  oir  phllonplicr  bai  bM  clcwly  h> 
plaiii«d|biilheipeakiof  iiu"Kn  Inoale  progieniily"  lo  diurder)  apdoji, "  that  before  DRiare  «mMU>tswI 
wiatUpTptent  besvtifnl  formi,  it  wu  inclined  ID  cnnForion  and  defonail]',  and  (bBl  h«m  till  habitsde  AriKi  all 
the  e*il  whicb  bappesi  la  Ibe  world."  It  !■  bd  tin  probable,  thai  ih«  three  gooait  will  eiplain  what  appean  •• 
obtcare  In  Plato. 

•  It  i[  DOI  thu  MDtiwDt  which  li  latcnded  la  the  celebTstcd  mairia  wcribcd  lo  ApoUo,  *>  tatv  tkiful/.": 
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SECTION  XT. 

Shrigoo. 
The  description  of  the  person  ofthis  sage  is  giren  in  several  paoranns  :  be  is  said 
to  have  been  tall,  of  a  light  brown  complexion,  with  silver  locks,  wearing  the  beard 
ofa  goat,"  a  sbredofclothonlj  round  his  loins,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a  pilgrim's 
staff  and  a  beggar's  dish-t  He  was  born  in  the  heaven  ofBromha,  from  the  skin 
ofthis  god ;  and  in  another  age,  as  the  son  of  the  god  Vuroonii,  at  Arja-vnrttfi.  By 
his  wifeKbyatee,  he  had  three  sons  Dhata,  Vidhata,  and  Bharglivu,  and  a  daughter, 
Shree.  He  dwelt  on  mount  Miindarti,  where  he  taught,  that  the  soul  and  life  were 
distinct;]:  that  space,  time,  the  v^dns,  &c.  were  uncreated;  that  proofii  of  the  reality 
of  things  were  derived  from  sight,  conjecture,  comparbon,  sound,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  senses;  that  error  was  not  real,  but  arose  out  of  previous  impressions  res- 
pecting realities  ;  that  knowledge  was  of  two  kinds,  universal,  and  that  which  arose 
from  reflection.  Of  God,  he  taught,  that  he  was  not  without  form,  but  that  none 
of  the  five  primary  elements  contributed  to  his  form  :  be  maintained  the  necessity 
both  of  ceremonies,  and  of  the  true  knowledge  ofGod,  to  obtain  emancipation.  God, 
he  said,  created  the  world  as  an  emanation  of  his  will ;  and  formed  creatures  ac- 
cording to  the  eternal  destiny  connected  with  their  meritorious  or  e*il  conduct. 
The  man  who  has,  in  successive  births,  suffered  all  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  secured 
the  true  knowledge  of  Brfimhn,  will  obtain  emancipation. 

To  him  is  ascribed  a  law  treatise,  and  oneofthe  sakhas,  orparts,  of  the  rig  vida. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  12,000  disciples,  among  whom  was  Nfichikela,  who  embraced 
the  opinions  of  Shandilyu,  disregarding  the  interdictions  of  the  cast  respecting  food. 

•  SbiiB  gave  fain-  (hit  b»rd  from  Ihe  hrod  of  a  snal  which  bud  been  Mcrificed  hj  king  DfikshO,  at  Ibcrane 
lime  lh>l  D&k>ba,  tniovti  to  life,  oblafriFd  Ibe  head  of  the  goal. 

+  '■  Diineon  »orea  toarw;  cfosi;  tarrw rf  n  -,b||„  ani  a  .(rIT  ,  mndr  111*  porchei  and  other  public  placet  i> 
MOiUtion  I  and  depended  npon  caiul  conlribuliom  for  hi>  dLiil;  bread." 

t  "  Pytfa»«.r».  iMgbi,  (Ul  the  wul  WW  eompo»;d  of  two  p»rH,  Ihe  ra-ional,  whjeh  ti>  portion  oftho  •obl  of 
tte  irorlil,  leited  in  the  bralni  and  the  irraliooBl,  nhleh  iiiclndei  ibe  paniooi,  and  iiKaled  in  itac  hem," 
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BECnON  xri. 

VriA&tp&tee. 

To  this  philosopher  are  attributed  several  law  works,  and  one  or  two  others  od  the 
Boaddha  doctrines.  He  is  described,  !□  the  Slinnda  poorann,  as  oFa  yellow  com- 
plexion, and  well  dressed,  not  having  assumed  the  f^arb  of  a  mendicant.  Himaluyti 
is  mentioned  as  his  birth-place,  sod  the  celebrated  Ungira  as  his  fether;  his  mother's 
name  was  ShriiddhB,  and  bis  wife's  Tara. 

VrihuBpatee  lived  as  an  anchorite  in  llsvrntn.  He  taught  the  doctrine  ofthe  di- 
vine unity,  in  connexion  with  a  plurality  of  gods  i  likewise  that  God  was  light;  invisi- 
ble ;  from  everlasting,  while  every  thing  else  had  a  derived  existence ;  that  God  was 
the  source  of  all  life,  and  was  wisdom  itself;  that  from  ten  primary  elements  every 
thing  first  arose,  one  of  which,  nvidya,  was  uncreated  ;*  the  nine  others  were  matter, 
water,^re,  air,  vacuum,  time,  space,  life,  and  the  soul  including  the  understanding ; 
that  the  way  to  final  happiness  was  through  the  purification  of  the  mind  by  religious 
ceremonies  ;by  knowledge  obtained  from  a  religions  guide ;  which  knowledge,  he  said, 
would  lead  a  man  to  happiness  according  (o  his  idea  of  God:  if  he  worshipped  God 
88  a  visible  being,  he  would  attain  happiness  by  degrees,  but  if  as  invisible,  he  would 
be  absorbed  in  Bromho;  which  absorption  would  immediately  succeed  the  removal 
of  iividya.t 

He  taught,  that  the  desire  of  producing  beings  having  arisen  in  the  divine  mind,  God 
mited  to  himself  iJvidya,  after  which  he  gave  existence  to  vacuum,  from  which  arose 
air;  from  air,  fire;  from  fire,  water ;  and  from  water,  earth  :  from  these  the  whole 
material  system. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Trifaitspotee,  in  addition  to  all  the  gods,  was  Someehii, 
V^d^i-grirbhi'i,  and  others. 

■  Thii  word,  lhoii|;b  i(  gcDerally  mran)  incorrect  konwledKa,  niulbere  be  undenlood  ui  referriDi  to  in- 
caloHUc  maUcr.    "  Hatrer,  accardint  to  Plato,  ■•  aa  cleroal  and  inflaile  principle." 

t  HereUiiilcmiMUllMConfined  to  ila  primary  tigniScalian,  or  imr. 
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SECTION  XTIl. 

Ungira, 
The  Toifa-Vashisht'ho  RamajUDD  describes  this  pbilosopher^whoielHur  and  beard 
had  become  grey,  as  very  majestic  id  hie  perioo;  be  wore  a  shred  of  cloth  only  round 
his  loins;  in  one  hand  he  carried  a  pilgrim's  staff,  and  in  the  other  a  b^^r's  dish. 
His  father's  name  wasOoroo;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  ofUgnee.  Dngira  had 
three  wives,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters  and  many  sons :  two  of  whom,  Yrihos- 
polee  and  Angirnsa  became  &mouB. 

Uogira  lived  as  an  hermit  on  mount  Shatushringn,  and  taught,  that  the  vedaa  ex- 
isted from  everlasting,  and  were  not  delivered  by  Vishnoo ;  that  Vishnoo  only  chant> 
ed  them;  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  tbe  v£da  but  the  nature  of  meritorious 
works;  that  space,  &c.  were  uncreated;  that  animal  life  and  the  soul  were  distinct; 
tlmt  God  was  possessed  of  a  visible  shape ;  that  he  created  the  world  according  to 
bis  own  will ;  that  future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  abstraction  of  mind ;  and 
that  it  consisted  is  deliverance  from  all  sorrow.  Yavalee,  Jarntkaroo,  and  others, 
became  the  disciples  of  thii  philosopher.  Ungira  was  the  author  of  alaw  treatise 
known  by  bis  name,  and  still  extant. 

'  SECTION  XVIH. 


In  the  pooTUiQs,  this  philosopher,  the  son  of  Brnmha,  is  described  as  a  very  old 
man,  in  the  dress  of  an  ascetic  Dntto,  Doorvaso,  and  Chondrn,  his  three  sons,  were 
born  on  mount  Kikshil,  where  he  practised  religious  austerities,  and  abstained  from 
breathing  one  hundred  years.  Tbe  opinions  of  this  sage  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  T^danto  philosophers.  To  him  is  attributed  one  of  the  smriteei,  aoda  comment 
on  one  of  the  ooponishnds  of  the  v^dna. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

Ten  persons  of  this  name  are  menticHied  in  the  pooranns :  the  sage  now  before  xu 
is  described  as  tall,  of  a  light  complexion,  wearing  (he  drees  and  ornampnta  of  a  king. 
Bis  &ther,  Pracheenii-rorhee,  is  said  to  have  been  an  eminent  sage  and  monarch  oi 
the  s5tya-^ooga. 

A  work  known  by  the  name  of  this  sage  is  placed  among  the  smritees.  His  phi- 
losophical opinions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  vidantn  school. 


This  person,  another  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind,  is  mentioned  as  the  writer  of 
a  law  treatise.  The  Muhabhariitu  says,  thai  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  yellow  com- 
plexion, and  very  athletic;  that  he  wore  a  crest  on  his  head,  rings  in  his  ears,  and 
was  dressed  like  the  Hindoos  at  the  present  day.  The  same  work  says,  that  when 
Briimha  commenced  the  work  of  creation,  in  the  pndmii  kiilpu,  Dukshn  was  pro- 
duced  from  (he  great  toe  of  his  right  foot ;  at  his  birth  in  the  vurahn  kulpii,  hie  fa- 
ther's  name  was  Prncii^la.  Diikshli  lived  as  an  anchorite  on  mount  Vrindhii,  and 
by  his  first  wife,  had  five  thousand  Bons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Hurynshwa;  and, 
sixteen  daughters,  one  ufwhoiD,  Sotee,  was  afterwards  married  to  the  god  Shivd. 
He  had  a  thousand  sons  and  sixty  daughters  by  bis  next  wife.  M^hasn,  Man- 

dnvyn,  UbbhuksbG,  and  many  others,  were  his  disciples.  M^dhosa  i^  said,  in  the 
MarkundC-y  ti  pooranii,  to  have  related  the  history  of  the  eight  manoos  to  king  Soo- 
rot'hu,  and  to  Sumadhn,  a  voishyn. 

Dnkshu  denied  that  the  gods  appeared  in  human  shape,  and  affirmed,  that  worship 

was  only  to  be  paid  to  the  formulas  which  contained  their  names;  that  space,  time, 
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the  vedu,  &c.  were  uncreated ;  that  the  Beiag  who  was  everlastingly  happy,  was 
God ;  and  that  the  way  to  obtain  emancipation  was,  to  perform  the  duties  prescribed 
in  the  shastriis.  He  considered  creation  as  having  arisen  at  the  command  of  God, 
uniting  every  thing  by  an  inseparable  connection  with  the  foreseen  merit  or  deme- 
rit of  creatures ;  and  that  when  the  appointed  periods  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  meri- 
torious works,  or  of  suffering  for  those  of  demerit,  have  expired,  the  soul  will  obtain 
emancipation. 

lEcnON  XXI. 

ShStatapli. 
The  Skijnda  poorana  deacnbea  this  sage  as  a  middle  aged  ascetic  ;  in  the  Marknn- 
d*ya  poorann  he  is  said  to  have  reared  those  birds  which  related  to  Juyominee  the 
stories  recorded  in  the  ChnndeSj  a  work  on  the  wars  ofDoorga  and  the  giants.  He 
taught,  that  God  was  possessed  of  form,  though  invisible  to  mortals ;  that  the  candi* 
date  for  future  bliss  must  first  perceive  the  necessity  of  religion ;  then  learn  it  from 
revelation ;  then  bring  his  mind  to  be  absorbed  in  devotion ;  renounce  the  indulgence 
of  the  passions ;  continue  incessantly  to  meditate  upon  the  divine  nature,  to  celebrate 
the  praises  of  the  deity,  and  to  listen  to  others  thus  employed.  Future  happiness  he 
considered  as  including  absorption  into  the  universal  soul. 

Oneofthesmritees,  and  a  work  called  Karmii-viv^ka,  were  written  by  this  philo- 
sopher. The  latter  work  attributes  the  origin  of  diseases  to  sins  committed  in  the 
present  or  preceding  births ;  describes  their  symptoms,  and  the  meritorious  works  by 
which  they  may  be  removed. 

SECTION  XXII. 

This  is  another  of  the  smritee  writers :  his  parents,  PrttfyoSshfi,  and  Noddola,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pildmii  pooranO)  lived  at  UvnntSe.  D^viila  resided  as  a  mendicant  at 
Haree^dwaroj  where  KarkshSSvann  and  others  were  his  disciples. 
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Devoid  worshipped  God  in  the  rormolas  of  the  v^do ;  he  believed  that  the  v^do  wu 
from  eternity,  and  contained  in  itself  the  proofi  of  its  own  divinity ;  that  the  world 
was  eternal,  needing  neither  creator,  prCBerver,  nor  deatroy er ;  that,  except  God,  all 
existeaces  were  subject  to  joy  and  sorrow,  as  thefhiit  of  actions;  that  works  of  merit 
or  demerit  in  one  birth  naturally  gave  rise  to  virtue  or  vice  in  the  next,  as  the  seeds 
of  a  tree  give  rise  to  Aiture  trees;  that  future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  through 
the  merit  of  works ;  and  that  this  happiness  consisted  in  the  everlasting  extinctioo  both 
of  joy  aod  sorrow. 


SECTION  XXlll. 

In  the  Ekanrn  poorana,  and  the  Yogn-vashisht'bu  RamayunQ,  this  philosopher  is 
described  as  a  tall,  hairy,  and  aged  man,  of  a  dark  complexion,  dressed  iu  the  habit 
of  a  mendicant.  He  was  born  at  Sourashtra/  where  his  ftlher  Pooltihu  lived;  and 
had  his  hermitage  at  Chaadra-sh^korD ;  his  wife's  name  was  Oorjiismntee. 

This  philosopher's  opinions  were  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  v^dantS  sect. 
He  wrote  a  law  treatise,  and  three  other  works,  Mnha.prcitt'haBa-Nimoya,  Oopa* 
sanfi-Nimaya,  and  Yogn-vadn. 

SECTION  xxir. 
S&7nb&rll& 
Is  mentioned  as  an  old  man,  of  a  complexion  rather  fkir,  dressed  as  an  ascetic,  the 
Yoga-Vashisht'hii  Ramayana  says,  that  he  was  born  at  Benares ;  that  Lomnsha  was 
his  father,  and  that  he  once  cursed  a  celestial  courtezan  sent  by  the  gods  to  interrupt 
his  devotions.       He  maiataiaed  the  opinions  of  the  Meemangsa  school,  and,  beside 
one  of  the  smritees,  wrote  a  compilation  from  cel'tain  works  on  astronomy. 
•  Sural. 
£  e  2 
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6ECTio»  xxr. 
Ap&stambS. 

This  philoiopher,  born  at  Kom&la,  is  deecribed  in  the  po<M'an5s  as  a  youag  nan, 
dressed  like  a  mendicaDt,  with  a  tyger'g  skin  throvn  over  his  shoulders.  He  cou' 
tinued  in  the  practice  of  religious  austerities  at  K^dara  in  a  posture  so  immoveable, 
that  the  birds  built  their  nests  in  his  hair.  At  length  he  transferred  the  merit  of  his 
devotions  to  a  child,  restored  it  to  health,  and  then  pursued  these  austerities  for  2000 
years  longer. 

Hefollowed  the  opinions  of  Putonjolee;  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  one 
of  the  smritees,  and  ofa  comment  on  the  formulas  of  the  vedn. 

8ECTIOK  XXVI. 


The  Yogn-Vashisht'hD  RamayoDD,  and  the  Matsyu  poorann,  describe  this  sage,  the 
son  of  Brumha,  and  bom  in  the  heaven  called  Sotyo'loku,  as  a  very  aged  man,  in  the 
dress  of  a  mendicant.  By  his  wife  Poornndhree  he  had  several  children,  M^dhatit'hee, 
Sovijnn,  and  V«€tee-hotra,  &c.  He  lived  in  llavritn,  the  country  which  surroonds 
Soom^roo. 

This  philosopher  taught,  that  the  soul  was  subject  to  joy  or  sorrow,  according  to  its 
actions,  but  that  God  was  not  so;  that  though  some  things  might  retain  their  forms 
during  a  very  long  period,  that  God  alone  was  unchangeable;  that  actions  arising 
out  of  the  quality  of  darkness,  led  to  misery ;  that  ceremonies  led  to  happiness  in  the 
heavens  of  the  gods,  and  that  divine  knowledge  led  to  emancipation.  To  this  sage 
are  ascribed  a  law  treatiM  knoffD  by  Iiis  name ;  and  the  division  ofaome  parts  of  the 
T^do  into  chapters. 
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SECTION  XXTll. 


The  Fndmn*pooraDtt  describes  this  philosopher  as  a  hump-backed  young  man,  in 
the  garb  ofa  meodicant,  haviaga  dark  scar  on  his  right  ami;  born  at  GourSesbiknra} 
hie  lather's  name  Y^da-gnrbba:  his  mother's  Cmbalika,  bis  wife's  Mishrak£shu  :  res- 
pecting the  bther  it  is  related,  that  he  received  his  learning  from  Indro,  for  protect- 
ing the  cattle  of  his  spiritual  guide  at  (he  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  that  his  sod  Yrihu- 
driit'htl  read  the  v^diis  while  !n  the  womb.  Pitsmfiho  lived  at  Koorooskh^ra,  near 
five  pools  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  kshutriyos  whom  Poroshoonima  had  killed  in 
battle,  and  where  Panchatopa,  a  bramhon,  offered  his  own  head  as  a  burnt  offering 
to  Bramha. 

Fitamuha  worshipped  the  formulas  of  the  vedns  as  God ;  he  tanght  that  the  world 
was  eternal ;  that  the  fate  of  all  mankind  was  regulated  by  works  ;  that  the  gods 
were  destitute  of  form ;  or  assumed  forms  only  for  the  sake  of  being  worshipped : 
that  time  and  space,  were,  like  God,  eternal ;  that  the  quality  of  truth  existed  in  all 
creatures;  that  creatures  were  formed  according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  previous 
works.  Future  happiness,  he  said,  was  to  be  secured  by  practising  the  duties  of  the 
three  sects,  the  soivyos,  the  shaktus  and  the  voishnavns.  He  had  15,000  disciples, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Nijchik^ta,  respecting  whom  it  is  fabled,  that  while  offering 
a  sacrifice,  fire  ascended  from  his  skull,  when  Bramha  promised  him,  that  he  should 
always  have  his  food  without  seeking  it ;  and  that  he  should  understand  the  language 
of  irrational  animals,  and  be  able  to  do  whatever  he  pleased. 

SECTION  XXVIII. 

Ug*stj/«. 

The  following  notices  of  this  sage  have  been  extracted  from  the  MutsyiiandP&J- 
mu  pooranos,  where  be  is  described  as  middle  aged,  and  corpulent;  wearing  a  ty* 
ger's  skm,  and  other  parts  of  the  drees  of  an  ascetic. 
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Three  remai^ble  «toriM  are  related  of  this  philoaopher:  he  once  drank  up  the 
sea  of  milk,  in  orderto  assist  the  gods  io  destrovin^  two  giants  who  had  taken  refoge 
there.  On  another  occasion,  he  devoured  Vatapee,  a  giant  in  the  form  of  a  sheep, 
and  destroyed  another  named  Ilwola.  The  third  story  is  thus  told :  mount  Tindb^a 
growing  to  such  a  height  as  to  hide  the  sun  from  a  part  of  the  world,  the  gods  soli- 
cited Ugastjra  to  bring  down  ita  pride,  and  he,  to  oblige  them,  and  promote  the  good 
of  mankind,  proceeded  towards  the  mountain  ;  which,  at  his  approach,  fell  flat  on 
the  plain  (as  a  disciple  prostrates  himself  before  his  spiritual  guide)  when  the  sage, 
without  granting  it  permission  to  rise,  retired;  and  not  retoroing,  the  mountain  con* 
tinnea  prostrate  to  this  day. 

UguBtyii's  first  birth,  when  he  was  known  by  the  name  Dorhagnee,  is  placed  in 
the  Torahd  kalpa,  in  the  tr^ta  yoogo ;  bis  father  Pooliiatya  lived  at  Oojjnyinee.  He 
was  again  born,  in  the  same  water-pan  with  Voshisht'ha ;  *  and,  in  a  following  sntyn 
yoogo,  in  the  podma kiilpri,  his  father's  name  was  Mitra-Yoroono.  He  married 

Lopamoodra;  his  hermitage  was  first  at  KasheS,  and  then  near  a  pool  iiaued  after 
the  god  Karlikiyn  at  Gnnga-sagum. 

This  sage  taught  the  continual  necessity  of  works;  also  that  time,  regions,  space, 
the  human  soul,  and  the  v^dils,  were  from  eternity  ;  that  truth  was  discoverable  by 
the  senses,  by  inference,  comparison,  revelation,  and  through  the  unavoidable  eonse* 
quences  resulting  from  facts  ;  that  God,  when  the  active  and  passive  powers  were 
united,  was  possessed  of  form,  which  union  Ugastyn  compared  to  tbe  bean,  composed 
of  two  parts  covered  with  the  husk;  that  God  creates,  preserves  and  destroys,  and 
will  exist  alone  ader  the  dbsolution  of  all  things ;  that  he  guides  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  watches  over  them  awake  or  asleep.  To  obtain  God,  or  absorption,  he  directed 
the  disciple  to  perform  the  appointed  ceremonies  for  subduing  the  passions ;  to  listen 
to  discourses  on  the  divine  nature;  to  fix  the  mind  unwaveringly  on  God  ;  to  purify 
the  body  by  incantations  and  particular  ceremonies ;  and  lo  persuade  himself,  that 
he  and  the  deity  were  one.  Heaven,  he  said,  consisted  in  being  entirely  and  for 
ever  happy, 

■  See  Dole  to  pige  935. 
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In  creation,  be  said,  the  active  power  directed  the  passire,  when  the  latter sur* 
rounded  the  universe  with  a  shell,  like  that  which  incloses  the  seven  different  in^e* 
dienta  which  compose  an  egg.  Vrom  a  water-lily  growing  from  the  navel  of  the 

active  power,  while  asleep,  sprang  the  god  Brumha,  who  soon  peopled  the  earth, 
first,  by  beings  issuing  from  his  mind,  and  then  hj  others  from  natural  generation. 
Brdmha  divided  his  body  into  two  parts,  male  and  Temale ;  the  former  called  Swayfim* 
bhoovn,  and  the  latter  Shuta-roSpa. 

Ugustyu  had  man;  disciples  :  the  most  distinguished  were  Kooshika,  KoushikO, 
and  Kannavunii.  He  was  the  author  oftheOgnBija-SDnghila,  and  of  two  small  works 
m  the  po(»aaus.  ' 

SECTION  XXIX. 
KtshySpil. 
Particulars  respecting  this  philosopher  are  found  in  th%  HahabharntB,  the  ShiS- 
bhagOTuto,  and  the  Ptidmri  pooranii.  In  the  latter  work,  he  is  described  as  an  old 
man,  in  the  dress  ofa  religious  mendicant,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  progenitors 
of  mankind.  His  bther  was  the  celebrated  Mureecbee,  who  married  Ktila;  the  place 
of  his  birth  K6danv  and  his  hermitage  was  at  the  base  of  mount  Hinwlnya.  His 
wives  were  Uditee,  Vinata,  Kwlroo,  Dunoo,  Kasht'ha,  Kak«,  Shy^nei,  ShookS,  and 
Monoo.     He  gave  birth  to  many  gods,  giants,  birds,  serpents,  beasts,  and  men. 

KushynpK  taught,  that  God  vra»  from  everlasting;  that  the  world  was  subject  to 
perpetual  change,  and  the  human  body  to  alternate  joy  and  grief;  that  the  earth  was 
formed  from  five  elements ;  that  there  belonged  to  it  birth,  existence,  growth,  age, 
decay,  and  destruction ;  that  man  had  six  passions,  desire,  anger,  zeal,  covetous- 
nesB,  insensibility,  and  pride  ;  that  God  gave  the  v^dns  ;  that  he  was  the  creator,  the 
enjoyer,  and  the  destroyer ;  that  (jod  was  independent  of  all,  and  that  all  was  subject 
to  him;  that  he  was  possessed  of  form;  that  the  way  to  obtain  final  happiness  was 
by  works  of  merit,  and  by  divine  knowledge,  which  knowledge,  when  perfected,  led 
to  emaocipatioD ;  that  the  earth  arose  irom  the  union  of  the  active  and  passive  prind* 
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plea  in  nature ;  that  Brumba  was  first  created,  who  then  gave  birth  to  the  rest;  and 
that  final  happiness  coDsiBted  in  the  absence  of  all  Borrow. — Koshyiipa  is  said  to  have 
written  a  law  treatise,  and  another  on  the  virtues  of  the  holy  place  K£darii. 


SECTION  XXX. 

Par&iiuril 
Is  described  as  a  young  man,  ofmiddle  stature,  of  a  darh  brown  complexion,  cover- 
ed with  aehes,  wearing  a  tyger's  skin,  having  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  one  hand,  and  a 
mendicant's  dish  in  the  other.  He  was  born  at  Jalondharii,  and  resided  at  Hori- 
dwara :  his  father's  name  was  Boudhayano,  and  nis  mother's  Kooboo.  He  taught^ 
in  general,  the  game  doctrines  as  Ungira,     Bibhandiik'i  was  one  of  his  diBciples. 

SECTION  XXXI. 

Hareet& 
Wasbomat  Yoga-gandharn.  His  fether,  Chyfivi'inri,  is  mentioned  in  the  pooranns 
as  cursing  Indrtr,  and  compelling  the  gods  to  partake  of  a  feast  given  by  UshwinS 
and  KoomarS,  the  two  physicians  of  the  gods,  who  were  of  the  voidyu  cast. 

He  taught  his  disciples,  that  God  and  all  the  inferior  deities,  existed  only  in  the 
prayers  of  the  vedfi,  and  had  no  bodily  shape;  that  the  world  was  eternal,  that  men 
were  placed  in  the  world  according  to  their  merits  or  demerits  in  former  births; 
that  the  vcdus  were  without  beginning,  and  contained  in  themselves  the  proofs  of 
their  divinity;  that  all  beings,  from  Brimha  down  lo  the  smallest  insect,  constantl/ 
reaped  what  they  had  sown  in  former  birtha  ;  that  future  happiness  was  obtained 
first  by  wori(«,  nnd  then  by  wisdom;  that  emancipation  consisted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  uninterrupted  happiness. 

Rloo^koondii,  one  of  HarMlo's  disciples,  substituted  for  the  worship  of  images, 
that  of  (h«  ved'i,  and  was  employed  day  and  nii^ht  in  reciting  the  verses  of  thes« 
books.     Harwtri  wrote  a  law  treatise  still  known  by  bis  name. 
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SECTION  XXXII. 
Visfmoo. 
This  philosopher,  eaya  the  Padmo  poorann,  was  very  thin,  ofa  dark  brown  com- 
plexion, end  wore  a  large  clotted  turban  oT  his  own  hair.  II «  was  born  at  Kkamril- 
kaiiijnii,  a  sacred  place  on  the  borders  of  Oris8a,but  lived  as  an  andmritt^  atKamii- 
giree.  BoudhayDiin^  his  &ther,  waa  the  author  of  the  Toitireeyukn  ooji  mishud,  &a. ; 
his  mother's  name  was  Monoruma.  Vishuoo's  mu,  Kiihorn,  wrote  iLe  Madhyaodinil 
shakha  of  the  yiijoorfi  vdd'j, 

Visbnoo  taught,  that  the  vWii  was  oncrealed :  that  work"  previously  performed  in- 
fluenced the  birth,  as  well  as  tbe  present  and  future  destiny  of  men  ;  that  space,  time, 
&c.  were  eternal;  that  the  supreme  cause  existed  like  tlie  seed  oflhe  cicer  arecti' 
num,  ill  which  the  two  parts  made  one  seed,  and  which  repreaentod  the  active  and 
passive  powers  of  nature;  that  voimi;  persons  should  study  ihe  v^J-i ;  next  embrace 
a  secular  life,  and  d  scharge  its  duties  ;  then  retire  to  a  fure^l,  and  practise  the  du- 
ties of  a  hermit ;  and  that  from  thence  they  would  ascend  to  future  happiness,  which 
consisted  in  an  eternal  cessation  from  evil.  His  other  opinions  agree,  in  substance, 
with  those  of  Vedu-vyasil.  Vamu-d^vu,  a  sboivya,  ofleti  mentioned  in  the  pooranris 
as  an  ascetic  of  great  parts,  was  oneof  Vishnoo's  disci  pie8.-^Vishnoo  wrote  one  of  the 
emritees  distinguidhed  by  his  name,  and  also  a  work  on  PooshkurK,  a  place  to  which 
piigrims  resort. 

SECTION  XXXIII. 

Kaij/ay&nil. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  this  sage,  the  son  ofKrntoo,  born  near  Soo- 
m^roo,  have  been  collected  from  theYogii-vashisht'hiiRaniayiinii,  the  Niindikcshwii- 
rn,audthe  Vorahnpoorauii.  The  latter  work  describes  him  as  a  very  old  man,  in  the 
dress  of  an  ascetic,  with  high  shoulders,  very  long  arms,  and  a  broad  cliest.  He  waa 
bora  wbea  bis  mother  VedQ-  vutee  had  only  attained  her  tvrelllh  year.  Kat;  ayuuu 
F  f 
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married  Siidhurminee,  und  dwelt  on  mount  MondUrn,  near  the  sea  of  milk.  Here  he 
taught,  that  the  v^du  nas  eternal,  as  well  as  air,  space,  and  lime ;  that  nothing  was 
certain  but  existence  and  non-existence ;  that  the  reality  or  things  was  discoverable 
b;  the  senses,  by  inference,  by  comparison,  by  sound,  and  by  the  necesiiity  of  things; 
that  the  destiny  of  all  intelligences  was  regulated  by  the  merit  or  demerit  of  works; 
that  in  the  union  of  spirit  and  matter  God  existed  in  unity  ;  that  future  unmixed  and 
eternal  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  discharging  the  duties  of  either  of  the  three 
states  assigned  to  men,  thatofastudent,  a  secular,  or  a  hermit,  .^mong  other  dis- 
ciples  of  Katyayuno,  the  names  of  VibhabT^soo  and  Shringn-vern  are  mentioned. 

This  philosopher  wrote  a  law  treatise  which  bears  bis  name  ;  also  the  Goui^- 
fihikhnru-roahatmu,  au  illustration  of  Paninee's  grammar,  and  an  Explanation  of  the 
SongakritCi  roots, 

SECTION  XXXIV. 

Sh&nkhSi. 

Was  born  in  Noimishn  forest ;  his  father's  name  was  FoolnhEi.      By  his  wife  Prci- 

modbiira,  he  had  a  son,  Oottit'fayu.    He  is  described  in  the  Briimhundri  pooranii  as  of 

a  yellow  complexion,  wearing  a  deer's  shin  thrown  over  his  back,  and  twisted  reeds 

inalead  of  a  garment  round  his  loins. 

Shnnkhntanght,  that  eoiancipatioM  was  (o  be  obtained  by  works  of  merit,  with  the 
true  knowledge  of  Brumhn ;  that  God  gave  existence  to  things  by  an  act  of  his  will ; 
that  Brtimha  was  born  from  the  navel  ofVishnoo;  that  from  the  wax  of  the  ears  of 
Vishnoo  two  giants  arose,  who  died  soon  after  their  birth ;  that  from  the  flesh  of  tbeie 
giants  the  earlh  was  created;  that  Brnmha  next  caused  creaturesto  spring  from  his 
mind,  and  afterwards  gave  birth  to  them  by  natural  generation.  Next,  he  created, 
or  rather  defined,  sin  and  holiness ;  and,  being  regulated  by  these,  finished  the  work 
of  creation.  I  find  the  names  of  two  of  Shiinkho's  disciples,  Kuhorn  and  Ootnnkn, 
mentioned  as  having  written  on  the  Hindoo  law.  One  of  the  smritees  bears  the 
name  of  this  philosopher. 
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SECnOH  XXXV. 

Likhita. 

This  philosopher  is  said  by.  the  Podma-poorann  to  have  been  born  at  Oottara-koo. 
TOO,  from  which  work  we  learn,  that  faia  Other's  name  wan  Javalee,  and  his  mother's 
(Jlumboosha ;  that  he  waa  tall,  and  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  that  he  covered  his  body 
with  ashes,  and  wore  over  his  loins  a  tyger'a  skin.  He  pprfonned  his  devotions  as  a 
yogee  open  Uundiirn,  the  mounlain  nsed  by  the  gods  and  giants  in  churning  the  sea. 

He  (aught,  that  future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  divine  wisdom,  aasiEted 
by  the  merit  of  works  ;  that  both  were  equally  iieceiisary,  for  that  a  bird  could  not  fly 
without  two  wings ;  that  God  was  visible  to  the  yogee,  and  that  the  body  in  which 
he  appeared  was  unchangeable.  R<-iipectin;  creation,  his  doctrine  was  similar  to 
that  taught  by  the  philosopher  Vi'tlmon,  He  c  >n?itlered  future  happiness  as  consist- 
,  iog  in  absence  from  all  things  connected  with  a  bodily  state.  RichSekri,  a  sage,  who 
employed  himself  constantly  in  ofiering  the  burnt-sacrifice,  was  oneof  Jjikhitn'a  dis- 
ciples.    A  law  work,  known  by  his  name,  is  attributed  to  Likhitn. 

SECTION  XXXTI. 

jtshwlilay&wl- 

Two  or  three  pooraniis  describe,  the  person  of  this  sage  :  the  Padmn  pooranK  men* 
tions  him  as  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  yog«e.  MSreechee  was  his  father;  his 
wife  Ayiitee  invented  various  religious  customs  known  at  this  day  among  the  Hin- 
doo women.  One  of  his  diciples,  Akunayn,  is  femed  as  an  excellent  chanter  of  the 
vMoB  at  sacrifices. 

This  philosophertaught  the  necessity  of  ceremonies,  as  well  as  of  divine  wisdom; 
but  forbad  his  disciples  to  seek  for  a  recompense  from  works;   farther,  that  God  4*as 
not  a  being  separata  from  his  name ;   that  taking  to  himself  his  own  energy  he  creat- 
ed the  universe;  that  being  aU*wise,  he  could  not  be  disappointed  in  his  decrees  ; 
FfS 
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that  creation  aroae  by  degrees,  not  all  at  once ;  thai  every  separate  existence  had  a 
variety  of  uses  ;  that  the  works  of  Gcd  were  wonderful  and  indescribable ;  Ihey  woae, 
they  existed,  they  perished ;  that  they  contained  properties  leading  to  truth,  lo  reat- 
lessnes?,  and  to  darkness;  that  God  was  a  visible  being,  not  composed  of  the  pri- 
mary elements,  but  a  mass  of  glory ;  that  creatures  were  formed  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  their  future  merits  and  demerits ;  that  absorption  consisted  in  the  enjoy- 
mqntof  undecnying  pleasures.  Two  works  are  ascribed  to  this  sage,  one  oflhe 
smritees,  and  a  compilation  from  the  rig  vedQ)  on  the  ceremonies  called  Aahwillaynnti 
Grihyij. 

SECTION  XXXVII. 

PSrashUrH. 

In  the  Ptidmri  and  Bri]mbn>voiv'irlta  pooraniis  this  philosopher  is  described  as  a 
very  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant.  llis  father's  name  was  Sh;;htree,  and 
his  mother's  Ila.  He  resided  at  Shree-shoilii,  and  is  charged  with  an  infamous  in- 
trigue with  the  daughter  of  a  liiherman ;  lo  conceal  his  amour  with  whom,  he  caused 
a  heavy  fog  to  tiill  on  the  place  of  bis  retreat.  V^dii-vyasu,  the  collector  of  the 

v£d  .s,  was  the  fruit  of  this  debauch. 

The  doctrines  embraced  by  this  philoaoper  were  the  same  as  tfaoseafterwards  pro- 
mulgated by  his  ^on,  and  which  form  the  sysitem  of  the  v^dantu  school.  Piirashorii' 
had  15,000  disciples,  Ihe  chief  of  whom  were  ldhmriE6nii,  andCravindij. 

SECTION  XXXVIII. 
Gtir'ga. 
A  few  paniculars  respecting  this  sage  ate  scattered  up  and  down  in  several  poo- 
raniis. He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Mit'hila,  and  to  have  performed  his  devo- 
tions on  the  banks  of  the  GnndfiLSe.  He  was  a  follower  ofKopiln,  the  founder 
oftheSankhya  philosophy;  but  added  to  (he  opinions  of  his  master,  that  the  man 
who  was  animated  with  ardent  dcToIwi  in  his  religious  duties,  whatever  opinions  he 
embraced,  would  obtain  fcml  eiHanHpatioo. 
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SECTION  XXXIX. 

Koot'koomee. 
Several  pooranfis  describe  thii  sage,  born  at  BadHrikaibrann,*  and  living  at  Gin* 
dfaara,  as  a  tall  man,  advanced  in jiears,  dressed ai a  mendicant.  His  fether,  NarayiinD, 
was  »  pbilosopher ;  and  bis  son  Kootsilnu  wrote  a  small  tract  on  tbe  rules  orpoeir/. 

Koot'hoomee  taught,  that  God  was  visible;  that  he  who  sought  emancipation  must 
practise  theduties  incumbent  on  a  person  in  a  secular  state  till  tbe  age  offiCi;;  then 
retire  to  a  forest,  practise  the  five  modes  of  austeritj>,  and  offer  a  constant  saeri* 
fice  with  clarified  butter,  fixing  his  mind  on  God.  He  further  taujiht,  that  God 
created  the  world  in  immediate  connection  with  works  of  merit  and  demerit  j  that 
tbe  v^da  exiiled  Irom  eternity,  and  derived  its  proofs  from  itself;  that  time  and  spaca 
were  invariably  the  same ;  that  tbe  body  wat>  subject  to  change ;  that  the  animal  spirit, 
and  the  soul,  were  immortal;  that  instinct  belonged  to  animal  life,  and  wisdom  to  th« 
soul ;  that  error  was  not  absolute,  there  being  no  fault  in  the  senses ;  but  that  it  arose 
from  confusion  in  the  memory  united  with  conjecture;  that  happiness  and  misery 
were  the  inseparable  companions  of  works  of  merit  and  demerit. 

SECTION  XL. 
VishwamilrS. 

The  Ramaynnii  and  the  Miihabhariiti^  contain  a  namber  of  &ct8  respecting  this 
sa^,  (be  son  of  king  Gadhee.  Ramu  drew  him  from  faia  retiTCmeot  at  tbe  Siddba- 
sfariima,f  tbe  place  of  bis  devotions,  and  placed  bin  near  himself. 

This  sage  taught,  that  there  were  five  kinds  of  knowledge,  certain,  uncertain, 
Cilse,  apparent,  similar;  that  the  works  of  God  were  iocomprebeDsible,  and  though 
without  beginning,  were  created,  fiourlshad,  and  then  decayed ;  that  creatures  wero 
possessed  of  desire,  anger,  coveteousneas,  insensibility,  excessive  passion,  envy ; 
ttat  the  power  and  the  providence  of  God  were  wonderful  and  ittotNOceivabl* ; 

*  neJBjabeelwrmllag^irronib&dllrftudiubrliDa.  f  TbebernitojeorpCTfccUon. 
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that  both  the  will  and  the  decrees  of  God  were  irresialible.  He  also  taught,  that 
God  was  visible,  but  that  he  was  not  clothed  with  a  hunaan  bod;,  in  which  we  see, 
first,  the  child,  then  the  jouth,  and  then  the  aged  man  ;  that  he  was  not  susceptible 
of  the  sensations  common  10  bodies,  but  that  he  was  able  lo  perform  whatever  be 
chose  with  any  of  the  powers  of  his  body ;  that  God  formed  the  universe  hy  his  own 
will,  connecting  the  fates  of  men  with  works  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives.  The  waj  to  emancipation  he  said,  was,  first,  to  receive  the  initiatory  incan*  ' 
lation  from  a  spiritual  guide ;  then  to  listen  to  his  instructions ;  then  to  fix  the  mind 
on  God,  and  perform  worhs  of  merit  without  the  desire  of  reward.  He  affirmed, 
that  future  happiness  consisted  in  the  absorption  of  the  soul  into  the  ever-bleaaed 
BrQmhn. 

Viebwamitro  had  10,000  disciples,  at  the  bead  of  whom  was  Mifrii;  who  taught 
that  the  whole  of  the  religion  of  the  kalee-yoogii  consisted  in  repeating  the  name 
of  God.  One  of  the  smritees  is  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  work 
in  praise  of  the  faolj  place  Jwala-mookhn. 

SECTION  XLI. 

Accounts  of  this  philosopher,  the  son  of  Bhrigoo,  are  found  in  the  Shr5-bhagiivnt6, 
the  Ramayiini],  the  Ekamro,  the  Nundik^shwiiro,  and  the  Pudmu  pooranos ;  he  is  de- 
scribed as  an  old  man,  of  the  middle  size,  dressed  like  a  mendicant.  He  resided  at 
Gandharn,  and,  by  his  wife  R^nooka,  had  P5r6shoo-ramn,  the  ferocious  destroyer  of 
the  kshStriyiiB.  Among  bis  disciples  were  numbered  Hnddii,  Shatyayiino,  &c.  This 
last  person  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  Dhnnoorvedo-karika,  a  work  on  archery. 

Jjmfidgnee  taught,  that  God  was  visible,  and  assumed  every  variety  of  form;  that 
future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  devotion,  asaidted  by  a  sight  of  the  image,  by 
touching  it,  by  meditation  on  its  parts,  worshipping  its  feet,  or  in  its  presence,  bow- 
ing to  it,  serving  it  from  affection,  and  giving  up  the  whole  person  to  it.  AU  other 
religioai  ceremonies  he  rejected  j  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  absorption ;  he  disliked 
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tbe  idea  of  losiug  a  distinct  existence,  as  a  drop  is  lost  in  the  ocean :  be  faeetiouBly 
observed,  that  it  was  delightful  to  feed  on  sweetmeats,  but  that  he  bad  do  wish  to 
become  the  sweetoieat  itself  He  taught  the  pouranic  abBurdilj,  that  ViEhnoo  formed 
the  universe  out  of  the  was  in  bis  ears. — Jumiidiignee  is  considered  as  the  author  of 
•  law  treatise,  and  of  another  on  religious  ceremonies. 

SECTION  XLIL 

In  the  Skundu  poorano,  this  philosopher  is  described  as  a  young  man,  in  the  dress 
of  a  religious  mendicant,  with  arms  lung  enough  to  reach  down  to  his  knees.  H  is  fa* 
ther^sname  was  Purrntn,  and  his  mother's  D^vn.s^na  ;  by  his  wife  Soosbgela  be  had 
one  son,  Gouro>mookhu.  He  resided  at  Hiiridwaru,  and  taught,  that  God  was  visi- 
ble and  eternal ;  that  tie  universe  was  composed  of  uncreated  atoms,  incapable  ofex- 
lension,  and  that  merit  and  demerit,  as  well  as  the  universe,  were  eternal  ;*  that  fu- 
ture happiness,  consisting  in  unchangeable  joy,  was  secured  by  attention  to  religion, 
and  by  divine  knowledge ;  that  creatures  were  born  in  circumstances  resjulated  by 
previous  merit  or  demerit. — ^Arshnis^nu  was  one  of  this  philosopher's  most  distin- 
guished disciples. 

SECTION  XLllI. 
Vshira. 
'  The  Padmri  pooranii  slates,  that  this  philo!:opher  was  bom  in  KaahmSrii ;  that 
his  father  was  the  celebrated  sage  Doorvasa ;  and  the  name  of  his  mother  Raka.  His 
wife's  name  was  Ila,  and  that  of  his  son  Y^du'garbbu.  Yiahwri-raopir,  whose namcr 
is  mentioned  as  the  priest  of  Jodrii,  was  one  of  hit  disciples.  Cshira  lived  as  a  yo- 
gee  at  Shrei- shoila, 

•  It  irulheopiDianorihlt  philouphcr,  ai  K-cllaiormoit  of  th«  Hindoo  learned  mm,  that  happiaenani] 
unlwrjftToie  uoly  ogt  of  hunuiD  BCtiaoi  bsTing  merit  ur  demerit  Id  thrm  <  bntlhal  creatitrei,  immedinlrl;  na 
(beir  b!rth,and  before  Ibey  haTO  dooe  my  thioKgood  or  evil,  bfj^in  «a  enjaj  happiaea  or  endure  aiiiery  ( and  that 
thitll  ttaeumetrirelrace  ttarangha  perun'i  preceding  birlbs  up  to  a  nde  finable  peri  odi.  B;  these  dnclrioei 
tfaejr  were  dtlvei  to  Ibenccealtj  of  concluding,  tbat  to  men  *r  ere  aiiachediDCril  or  dcmerilAvmalleterDilj'. 
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He  taught,  that  the  viJOs  were  eternal;  that  Vishnoo  was  not  their  author,  but 
the  first  who  chauted  them ;  that  they  contaiaed  the  rule  of  duty,  and  that  whate- 
ver wsa  forbidden  in  them  was  evil ;  that  humin  actions  produced  consequences  in 
a  future  state ;  that  all  the  events  of  life  were  reguhted  by  (be  action*  committed  in 
a  preceding  birth ;  (hat  God  himself  was  subject  in  his  gorenintent  to  the  merit  and 
demerit  of  works;  tbut  is,  he  could  do  nothing  Tor  or  against  his  creatures  but  ac- 
cording to  their  works;  that  the  gods  have  no  visible  form,  but  are  lo  be  worship- 
ped in  the  prayers  or  incantations  of  the  vMIs;  that  the  way  to  procure  emancipa- 
tion was  by  first  performing  the  duties  of  a  bramhacharJe;  then  tho«e  ofa  secular  per- 
son, and  then  those  of  a  hermit,  performing  constantly  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in 
the  v^di'is ;  and  Hut  future  happiness  coniisted  in  poiiteBsiiig  uninterrupted  eternal 
joy. 

BECTION  XL  IV. 
FrSjapulee. 
The  Shivu-dhnrmn,  B'lynveeyn,  and  the  Kopilu  oopQ-pooranns  contain  partial  ac- 
counts of  this  sage,  who  is  described  as  a  very  old  man,  with  a  grey  beard,  dressed 
as  a  mendicant.  His  father  Prot'hoo  direlton  the  banks  of  the  Rcva,  the  son  at 

Hingoola,  where,  though  a  sage,  he  lived  a  secular  life,  and  reared  a  f^imily. 

Frijjnpntee  taught,  that  God  was  invisible,  thoughpossessedof  form,  and  dwelt  in 
unapproachablelight  or  glory,  as  the  gods  who  dwell  in  the  sun  are  not  seen  except 
in  the  rays  ofglory  proceeding  from  that  luminary ;  that  final  happiness  could  only 
be  obtained  by  those  who  possessed  a  fixed  mind,  and  practised  uninterrupted  de- 
votion; that  (hesouls  of  the  wicked  tcfi  ihe  body  by  the  vents  Jn  the  lower  extremi- 
ties; those  of  the  pious  by  the  e^es,  or  by  the  openings  in  the  head ;  and  those  of 
perfect  yokels  from  the  suture  of  the  head ;  thitt  final  beatitude  consisted  in  abeorplion 
ioto  the  Great  Sitirit. 
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SECTION  LXr. 

In  the  Skunda  pooranri,  and  tbe  Naodee-bhasUtft,  thia  aage  ia  described  as  a  very 
old  man,  in  the  dreae  ofa  ^o^ee.  A  place  at  Benares  has  been  named  aflfr  his  h- 
ther  JoigSeshi'ivfii,  who  ifl  pnid  to  have  lived  there  oa  an  ascetic.  Nar^jiinghD  was 
boro  at  H  ingoula,  but  reaided  at  Denarea. 

He  taught,  Ihat  God  wa^  vif>ili1e ;  that  the  merit  and  demerit  of  works  were  insepa- 
rably interwoven  with  a  person 'a  fate;  tluit  from  ceremonies  arose  desire;  from  de- 
sire, an^er;  from  an^er,  intoxication  of  mind:  from  intoxication,  forgetfiilnesB;  from 
forgetfulneas,  the  destruction  or  wisdom;  and  from  the  latter,  death,  in  one  of  its 
eight  forms,  viz.  disgrace,  banishment,  &c.  He  traced  time  from  momenta  up  to  the 
four  yoogns ;  described  the  sins  which  produced  the  different  trenam ignitions ;  laid 
down  seven  modes  of  ascertaining  truth ;  taught  that  God  produced  the  universe  by 
hia  command,  and  united  the&tea  of  men  to  works  of  merit  and  demerit;  and  that 
by  a  progression,  through  ceremonies,  the  devotee  would  arrive  at  perfect  abstrac- 
tion, and  then  obtain  abaorption. 

SECnON  LXVI. 

The  D^rSS-bhogrivata  and  the  Piidmu  poorann  give  something  of  the  history  of 
this  sage,  describrng  him  as  a  young  man,  in  thedresa  ofa  mendicant,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yi'imoona.  Bondhayiinu  was  hia  father;  his  mother's  name  was  Kd' 
bSerdhanSS. — ChyvilnS  seems  to  have  «itertained  atheistical  opinions.  He  taught, 
that  the  world  had  no  creator ;  that  sound  al<Hie  was  God;  that  the  v€dij  was  eter- 
nal, and  contained  its  own  evidence  within  itself;  that  happiness  and  mispry  arose 
out  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  ;  that  the  primary  elements  were  eternal;  that  the 
fiUe  of  men  arose  out  of  works  having  no  beginning;  that  there  were  three  states 
proper  for  taenj  that  of  the  student,  the  housholder,  and  the  hermit;  that  the  four 
0| 
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degrees  of  happiness  beloni^in:;  to  b  future  Gta*e  were  to  be  obtained  b;  tlie  perfoini- 
ance  of  religious  ceremonieB  ;  tlmt  thte  happiness  IbUowed  tbe  renuncialion  of  woilu 
and  their  fruit.— -Cb^vrnii  was  (be  author  of  a  law  treatise  knowu  b;  bis  naioe ;  of 
fhe  Y<^u-suDgbita,  and  ofthe  j^charti-kiidumbu. 


SECTION  XLVII. 
Bharg&vH. 
This  sage,  ilie  son  of  Bhrigoo,  and  one  of  the  stnrilee  writers,  for  assisting  the  gi- 
ants, WHS  devoured  by  Shivii,  and  afterwards  discburged  with  his  urine,  when  he  as- 
aumed  the  name  of  Shookracbaryu,  and  became  preceptor  to  the  giants.  He  was  bom 
in  Ketoomalu  bejond  HimaKi^'i,  where  he  practised  his  devotions,  living  on  chaff!. 


SECTION  XLVin. 

Hisk^asltring*, 
Tbe  pouranic  writers  have  given  a  filthy  account  of  the  birtb  of  this  sage,  and 
placed  deer's  hoiiis  on  his  head.  Notwithstanding  this  approach  to  the  brutal  shape, 
he  is  said  to  have  married  Shanla,  the  daughter  of  king  Lomn-padu ;  and  to  hovQ 
written  one  of  the  smritees  :  he  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Patiinjula  school.  His 
&tber,  Vibbandiikii,  was  learned  in  the  sama  vedii. 


SECTION  XLIX. 

Siatj/ayunS. 
Tbe  MuhabharotQ  and  Pudmo  pooranii  describe  this  sage  as  an  old'man,  of  dark 
eompIezitMi,  habited  as  ayogee.  His  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of  Putoi^nleB: 
he  taught  his  disciples  to  devote  body,  mind,  speech,  and  their  whole  existence  to 
God  ;  continually  repeating  bis  name,  celebrating  his  praise,  listeaiog  to  descriptioDB 
of  his  qualities,  aad  preserving  entire  derotion  to  him. 
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A  fragment  or  tbe  historj  of  this  sage,  tbe  eon  of  IVIitrajaoD,  I  have  found  in  the 
Skandti  and  DuorvasD-ookta  pooranoa,  where  he  is  deEcrtbed  as  a  joung  man,  in  the 
drees  of  a  j'ogee.  H  is  opinions  wei'e  similar  to  those  of  the  Yoish^shki'i  school.  Kashn- 
krishnn,  one  of  kia  disciple,  is  nientioned  as  the  author  of  a  very  ancient  Sungskrito 
grammar.    Tbe  sage  himself  wrote  one  of  the  smritees. 

SBCTION  LI. 

SkoonHsliephS. 
Three  works,  the  Va^riveey'i  pooranii,  the  SbrS-bhagovHtri,  and  (he  MnhabharStS, 
contain  fragments'  respecting;  tliis  sage,  whose  father,  Toombooroo,  was  a  celebrated 
musician.  Nijiitee,  his  mollier,  became  fiimous  bj'tbe  instructions  she  ^ve  to  her 
sex.  Shoonii-sh^pliri  was  once  on  the  point  of  tteini;  offered  as  a  human  sacrifice, 
bat  was  saved  hy  Vishwamitru. — Me  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  MilemangBa  school; 
to  which  he  added,  that  material  things  underwent  no  real  change;  (hat  birth  and 
death  were  only  appearances.  He  recommended  the  life  of  a  hermit  alXer  the  age 
of  50,  and  declared  ibut,  after  completing  in  a  forest  the  devotions  of  such  a  state,  a 
person  would  obtain  emancipation.  He  further  taught,  that  God  did  not  so  en< 

tirelj  place  man  under  the  influence  of  works,  as  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  changt 
his  destiny. 

8BCT10N  LIL 

Tiignli'panhw&. 

This  ascetic  is  described  in  three  pooranas  as  a  young  man,  of  Ii,;ht  complexion, 

in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant.  His  &lher  Sukyayfmu  was  a  celebrated  philosopher ;  his 

mother's  name  Soomiitee.         lie  nas  born  on  thebanksof  tbe  Ndruiiida,  where  the 

vaBO'liogoa  are  found;  bat  lived  at  Hiiridiraru,  where  he  collected  a  number  of  dis- 
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eiptes,  and  directed  their  attention  to  what  was  of  constant  obligation;  to  what  was 
obligatory  in  certain  circumstances,  and  what  might  be  obtained  fromcerlain  religi> 
ous  actions;  he  described  the  effects  uf  the  different  qualities  born  with  man,  and  the 
waj  of  drawing  a  man  bom  with  bad  qualities  into  the  path  of  truth;  he  maintained 
that  God  was  invisible,  indescribable;  thattnfiictthe  vl^dn  wasGod;  that  God  form* 
ed  creatures  in  an  inseparable  union  with  their  future  destiny ;  that  absorptiun  coa* 
aisled  in  the  enjoyment  of  perpetual  happiness ;  and  that  the  penon  who,  by  works, 
raised  his  mind,  and  fixed  it  supremelyon  God,  would  obtain  absorption.  He  wrote 
one  or  the  smritees,  and  a  work  called  Twrt'hu-Nirnnya. 

BECTION  Llll. 

Karshiugmeet 
Another  ofthe  smritee  writers,  noticed  in  the  pooranns  as  a  mendicant,  tanght, 
that  God  was  a  material  being,  dwelling  at  the  extremity  of  his  works,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  universe  by  his  own  will ;  that  religious  ceremonies  and  austerities  led  to 
future  happiness.  Many  ofthe  opinionsofKarthnajinee  were  like  those  of  the  Noi- 
yayika  sect.  Some  medical  information,  especially  relating  to  the  pulse,  is  said  to 
have  been  given  by  this  philosopher. 

SECTION  UV. 

Foij&vapH- 
This  sage,  descended  from  IJnjira,  is  placed  among  the  mendicants  known  by  the 
nameofP/irrimbangsDB;  like  them  he  wore  no  clothes,  nor  conversed  with  men. 
Ris  opinions  were  similar  to  those  ofthe  V^dantn  sect* 

•  While  rhli  >lwet  wu  ga\nf  thnigh  the  pre«,  (he  Inrneil  Hiodoo  who  wbi  BMiHinK  la  Ihe  work,  aai  who 
brloDged  to  rbe  T^dHnlB  KCI,  wMtakfnUI:  (be  aulhor  Tiiiieri  him.  ind  in  converMtion,  whenihe  c»tom  of 
the  HindDoi  ofolttring  a  gnX  to  Kalf e,  to  oblatD  recovery  fmtn  aichnm,  hid  menlinopd,  he  fxprcMed  hit  mh- 
hoTreneeor  IkiitDg  away  nue life  nnder  Ibe  hope  of  reatoririK  another — hpndded,  lha(  he  knew  he  miutikake 
•fflhii  boij  (o-riay,  or  lo-nMTrow,  or  ibe  oeitdaji  (ha(  he  molt  go  Ihrougb  hit  ilo-procured  oieiiinreorinr' 
fcrlBgi  I  Ihnl  Ibnigh  he  wii  awve  thai  he  wu  catpable,  he  coald  nal  (uppoie  (taal  a  few  confcalooi  could  In- 
■neiCE  God  in  hi>  Jadgracnt  towardi  him  i  Ihal  in  fact,  he  would  lay  Da  bui^eu  npon  Qod— lie  would  repeat  hit 
—mil-  Om  kt  vaolU  not  miC— aod  then,  Icktc  Ibe  rttt  to  God. 
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This  sage  is  nentioned  in  several  pooranua  as  a  young  man,  blind  of  one  eye, 
wearing  the  dress  of  a  meadicant.  His  fether,  Chitroketoo,  lived  at  Kancfaee;  but 
Lokaksbee  made  mount  Shree-shoilo  the  place  of  his  devotions.  He  taught,  that  the 
traeshaAtraBubstontiated  its  own  legitimacy,  and  needed  notjbreign  proof;  that  the 
works  of  philosophers  were  full  of  contradictions ;  hence,  being  liable  to  error,  tfaey 
were  obliged  to  derive  their  proofa  from  the  v£da.  A  celebrated  verse,  often  quoted 
by  the  Hindoos,  but  difficult  to  be  understood,  is  ascribed  to  Lokakshee: 

"  Tkt  ttdSt  are  at  eariaiu* — tke  tmrittu  art  at  MrioaM. 
He  wbo  giTca  ■  meuiiDg  of  hi*  own,  qaotlng  tbe  xidb*,  It  no  phltoiopher; 
True  philowphy,  thro'  IgnorkDce,  b  coDcciled  u  in  the  fiunref  of  ■  rock; 
But— tbe  wm;  of  the  Great  Odc— ttuit  ii  to  be  folio  wed.»* 

The  creator,  he  taught,  communicated  a  power  to  the  universe  by  which  all  things 
were  kept  in  existence;  he  likewise  maintained,  that  God  was  possessed  of  form, 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  light  and  the  source  of  light,  as  be  is  described  in  the  v^das; 
that  al)  things  were  subject  to  the  divine  will ;  that  a  person  should  first  seek  divine 
wisdom ;  then  join  the  devout,  and  recite  the  praises  of  God,  read  the  sacred  books, 
and  excite  his  passions  to  a  devout.rervour.  Future  happiness  he  described  as  peren- 
nial joy,  unmixed  with  sorrow.  One  of  the  smritees,  also  LobayotokD,  one  of  the 
tontriis,  and  an  astrological  work}  are  ascribed  to  his  pen. 

SECTION  LVI. 

GaTgt/&. 

The  Sktlndu  and  Pildmu  pooranas  describe  this  sage,  thesonofGorgyo,  bom  at 

Priiyagri,and  residing  chiefly  at  Benares,  as  a  tall  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  yogS.   Hit 

opinions  were  those  of  the  Patunjfila  school.       His  son,  Trinnvindoo,  is  mentioned 

■B  learned  in  the  samii  vedu, 

•  nil  learned  man Rppean la  Uve been dtiitnitnlwlili  the  coBfnidictioitiiindabHrdltlHartbeHliidMWTH* 
ifl|l,  not  fxcFpling  etCD  tie  v^db.  To  meel  liie  objeclion— If  all  are  Falw,  wbal  tbrn  are  Ihe  people  to  do? 
fce  addf,  tbe  waj  of  ibe  Great  One,  or  of  bin  KhmnUd  la  abiorbcd  In  rcliitoB,  aut  be  fallawcd. 
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SECTION  LVIL 
Soom&ntoo. 
This  sage  is  mentioned  in  the  Bhuvisbj'at  aod  other  pooranas  as  a  descendant  of 
Vaiifaisht'hu.  A  work  on  the  civil  and  canon  law  goes  b^  bia  name. — He  taught 

his  disciples,  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped  through  the  incantations  of  the  vediis, 
aud  that -future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  acquiring  wisdom,  and  performioj 
worltf  of  merit.  It  is  difficult,  however>  to  distinguish  the  opinions  of  this  sage  on 
the  origin  of  things  from  pure  atheism.  He  maintained,  ihsA  there  wasinnatura  - 
an  uncreated  seed,  from  which  all  beings  sprung,  but  that  their  future  destinies  were 
-determined  hy  tbeir  own  conduct. 

SECTION  LVUI. 

JatookHmS. 
This  philosopher  is  described  in  two  of  the  pooranas  asamendicantof  middle  sta- 
ture, and  of  dark  complexion  :  his  father's  name  was  AsbwHlaynnu ;  his  son  Bhiidrtl* 
viirma  is  mentioned  as  a  religious  writer.     Jatook'irnu  was  born  in  Kooch-Tcharo, 
and  resided  at  Chandra-Sh^khuro. 

He  taught,  that  God  was  possessed  of  form ;  and  yet,  that  be  was  not  to  be  con. 
ceived  of;  that  he  was  unchangeable,  and  ever- blessed ;  that  theYealitj  oftfaings  was 
discoverable  by  fivekinds  of  proof;  that  the  world  consisted  of  matter  partly  eternal 
and  partly  created ;  that  space,  time,  &c.  were  uncreated  ;*  that  creation  arose  out 
of  the  wtll'of  God,  who  created  ji  power  to  produce  and  direct  the  universe.  He 
exhorted  the  person  in  pursuit  of  future  happiness,  first  to  think  on  God,  then  to  lis- 
ten-to discourses  on  the  divine  nature,  to  speak  of  God,  and  to  have  the  mind  filled 
with  thoughts  of  him,  which  would  be  followed  by  absorption. — One  of  the  smritees, 
and  a  compilation  on  military  tactics,  are  ascribed  to  this  sage. 

*  Pincbll-JBnli,  oneof  ihadiaclplet  of  UiUHse,  couleadcd,  tbal  making  anj  thing  bcalde  God  eifrpiJ,»w 
ta  iMke  nore  than  mc  God, 
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SECTION  LIX. 

1  have  extracted  a  fragment  respectiifg  this  philosopher  from  the  Priduau  poorana 
and  the  Yosu-Vashiat'iitVIlamajunil,  in  which  he  ib  described  as  a  tall  young  man, 
dressed  as  a  mendicant.  His  father's  name  was  Oorooloma ;  his  birth-place  Gandha; 
and  the  scene  of  his  devotions,  the  side  of  the  river  Nurmuda.— This  sage  embraced 
the  opinions  of  the  MeSmangsa  school. 

SECTION  LX. 

VjfaghrUpada. 

The  Yogij-Vashisht'ha-Kamajrnnii,  and  other  works,  describe  this  sage,  the  son 
of  Boudbaj'Hna  and  TJpasba,  as  a  verj  tall  mendicant,  dressed  like  an  ascetic ;  his 
bunch  of  matted  hair  as  reaching  down  to  (he  ground,  his  nails  as  growing  to  such 
alengthas  to  curl  round  the  ends  of  his  fingers;  tmd  his  feet  as  resembling  those  of 
a  tj'ger.*  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  forest  of  Ekamril;  the  place  ofhis  de- 
votions was  Jwala-mookhn.  From  bis  son,  the  couDtrj  Oosheenaru  derives  its  name. 

He  acknowledged  only  nature,  or  chaos,  as  the  mother  of  the  universe ;  and  taught, 
that  greatness, t  pride,}  matter,^  water,  6re,  wind,  and  space,  were  first  created,  and 
that  from  these  arose  the  sixteen  powers  of  animated  nature ;  that  there  was  no  other 
God  but  mind,  or  rather  life,  but  that  God  was  sometiioes  abstracted  from  matter, 
and  at  other  times  united  to  it ;  that  to  destroy  life  for  any  other  purpose  than  for 
sacrifice  was  wholly  evil ;  and  to  do  it  for  sacrifice,  though  commanded  by  the  viiu, 
was  partly  evil ;  that  the  reality  of  things  was  discovered  by  inference,  by  the  senses, 
and  by  sounds ;  that  he  who  possessed  the  true  knowledge  of  God  was  in  the  way 
to  final  emancipation,  and  that  separation  from  matter  was  in  reality  absorption,  or 
led  immediately  to  it. — To  this  sage  is  ascribed  one  of  the  smritees.  Among  hia 
disciples  was  OoJeechri,  the  foui^der  of  a  sect  of  philosophers. 

•  Hence  hii  uni«  was  roroed  ool  «f  Tya|>brn,  a  IjKer,  and  padi,  a  fool.  *  MGhftt,  here  IraHlaled 

grtataCH,  means,  in  ihe  Hindoa  iihilotophical  vorku,  inlcllecl.  }  The  word  fibGnhaiG,  here  Irandaled 

pride,  neau  coBuiouBta  of  dntiaci  esiKeace.  \  Or.-ptrtaspi,  Ui«  arcbeijpei  of  organized  aiauer. 
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SECTION  LXI. 

Several  of  the  pooranos  mention  tbig  sage,  who  is  deecribed  as  a  naked  old  man, 
in  the  dress  of  a  yogee ;  his  behHviour  aometimea  resembled  tliat  of  an  insane  person ; 
at  one  time  lie  snng;  at  another  danced,  at  another  wept,  and  at  other  timea  he  stood 
motionlesR.  VilwodnkesLwrirJJisineDtioned  as  the  seat  ofhis  devotions.  He  taught, 
that  God  was  eternal,  but  that  the  world  was  ftlse,  though  God  was  united  to  it. 
His  other  opinions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  v£danta  philosophers. 

SECTION  LXII. 

The  preceding  sections  contain  accounts  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Hindoo 
sages,  it  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  these  are  all  the  learned  Hindoos 
India  has  produced ;  these  were  the  roost  ancient  of  their  phiiosopers ;  and  the  names 
of  some  of  them  are  found  in  the  v^dHs ;  others  were  the  founders  of  their  difTerent 
schools  of  philosophy,  and  others  the  avowed  authors  of  their  sacred  and  civillaws. 
The  htest  period  to  which  these  accounts  can  be  supposed  to  reach,  is  thecommence- 
ment  of  the  knlee  yoogn ;  afler  this  a  number  of  celebrated  metaphysicians,  poets, 
and  philologists  appeared  at  the  courts'of  the  Hindoo  moDarchs,  and  threw  a  lustre 
on  the  periods  in  which  they  lived. 

The  author,  at  one  time,  was  disposed  to  form  the  following  theory  respecting  the 
progress  of  the  Hindoo  literature  :  as  the  original  v£du  is  called  by  a  name  which  im- 
plies that  it  was  received  by  tradition,*  and  as  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  six  schools 
of  philosophy  are  believed  to  hare  been  founded  on  the  aphorisms  (sootrns)  received 
by  tradition  (ram  Kopila,  GoutQmn,  Putonjolee,  Konado,  V^da-vyasn,  and  Joiminee, 
he  conjectured,  that  about  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  several 
wise  men  rose  up  among  the  Hindoos,  who  delivered  certain  dogmas,  which  were  pre- 
served  during  a  certain  unknown  period  as  sacred  traditions.  For  the  most  ancient 
of  these  dogmas  no  parent  was  found,  and  they  were  called  the  vida ;  the  others  be- 
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came  boown  by  the  names  of  the  lix  sages  &boTe>meDtiooed.  Down  to  this  period,' 
he  supposed  the  v&la  end  the  dDrshanBa  to  tuve  existed  only  in  the  sajriogs  of  these 
ancient  sages  j  but  that  at  length  men  arose,  who  adopted  these  aphorisms  as  first 
principles,  established  schools  in  which  they  were  explained,  and  from  whence  were 
promulgated  certain  systems  of  philosophical  opinion ;  fi-om  this  time  these  systems 
being  committed  to  writing,  disputations  multiplied,  till>, amidst  these  conTused  spe- 
culatJons,  it  became  impossible  to  fix  any  standard  of  opinion. — At  length,  a  learned 
and  most  iudefiitigable  man,  Dwoipayono,  collected  a  heterogeneous*  masd  of  mate- 
rials, the  opinions  and  effusions  of  difierent  philosophers,  and,  having  arranged  them 
as  well  as  such  a  chaos  -could  be  arranged,  he  called  this  compilation  "  the  vidi." 
According  to  this  reasoning,  the  dnrahnniia  are  more  ancient  than  the  compilation  by 
y^do-vyasn,  called  the  vidH;  but  as  the  Hindoo  learning  was  then  iu  its  wane,  this 
compilation  was  soon  venerated  as  ,*'  the  self-evideat  word  proceeding  out  of  tha 
jnoulh  of  Brnmho;"  and  it  whs  declared  to  be  a  very  high  crime  for  these  sacred 
writings  to  be  even  read  in  the  ears  of  a  shoodrQ. 

We  must  not  suppose,  that  T^o^vyasu  included  in  his  compilation  the  works  of 
all  the  philosophical  sects  :  be  contented  hioiBelf  ^ith  inserting  those  of  the  sect  to 
which  he  himself  was  attached,  the  v^dantn.  The  durshnuGs  and  the  smritees  evi- 
dently form  a  body  of  writings  distinct  from  the  v^dos;  though  passages  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  v^dos  favouring  every  philosophical  speculation  professed  among  the 
Hindoos.  The  modern  Hindoos  believe,  that  the  vedii  is  the  source  of  all  the  shas- 
tros,  just  as  an  illiterate  Englishman  might  suppose,  that  every  part  of  English  learn- 
ing came  from  the  Encyclopedia. 

Had  not  the  author  been  afraid  of  wearying  the  patience  of  bis  readers,  he  might 
have  given  similar  accounts  of  many  other  Hindoo  writers,  such  as  Ki&too,  one  of 
the  seven  sages,  and  author  of  certain  formulas  used  at  EacriGces ;  Ynmi),  author  of 
one  ofthe  smritees ;  Parasbooramii,  the  son  of  Jomndognee,  author  of  a  work  on  the 

*  To  pcrceiTc  Ibe  propriclj  of  tbii  cpiltael,  the  reader  need  only  eiimlnB  Mr.  Calebraok«'l  mj  IcWDtd 
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use  of  the  bow,  aod  vho  likewise  avenged  hig  &ther'<  death  by  the  deatruetion  of 
the  lOOO-armed  Dijoona ;  Visfawnshrnva,  the  bther  of  Kooveru,  Ravuno,  and  other 
giants,  who  wrote  rulea  for  the  periodical  ceremonieH  called  vratn;  Yogee-yagntt- 
Tolhyfi,  author  of  a  law  treatise;  Shandllyn,  Bhiirndw&Ju,  Vatsyo,  and  others, 
aathora  of  certain  genealogies,  and  forniulaB  relating  to  bramhinical  ceremonies ; 
Ut*h3rva,  and  Ondhfi-moonee;  D^vala,  author  of  a  law  treatise ;  Shanfikfi,  ShanDndfi, 
indSonatSiifi;  Asooree,  asraritee  writer;  Vorboo,  author  of  a  piece  on  the  sankhjtt 
philosophy;  MarkBnd^yn, a pooranii  writer;  Doorvasa,  a  most  irascible  sage,  aathor 
ofa  work  simildr  to  the  smritees,  and  of  an  oopiSi>  pooranfi ;  Oosbtina ;  Galnvn,  author 
of  remarks  on  altars  for  sacriBces,  &c. ;  Moudgulya,  writer  of  a  work  on  the  different 
casts,  and  their  duties ;  Jaralee,  Jfinhoo,  and  Sandwpdnee;  UshtaviSkr^,  writer  of 
a  sfinghita  ;  Gobbiln,  author  of  some  aphorisms  relative  to  certain  ceremonies  in  the 
TidS;  Sharubhongu,  the  writer^of  precepts  on  the  duties  ofdifierentclassesof  men; 
Bhagooree,  a  smritee  writer,  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  grammar;  M£dhtisJlr,  who 
wrote  on  BbiignvatS,  as  the  representative  of  matter ;  RichSkQ,  and  Knnwfi ;  Dwoitfi, 
author  ofa  smritee,  called  Dwoitii-nirnfiya;  Trito,  Narsyiina,  SavarnQ,  ShfinfitkoO' 
maru,  Ghritfikoushikii,  Kousbikfi,  Ourbfi,  YrfidnS,  Vyaghrobhootee,  Jiiriitkaroo^ 
Dhouroy9>  Sooteekii,  Doorbflln,  Akhtindfilo,  NiirS,  Mrikdndoo,  VDnjoolu,  Mandflvyi^ 
Urdtinsbira,  Oordd'padii,  CmhoobbojSe}  VoishDmpayqaa,  Dwidoahfi,  Soabh&ree,  and 
Balikilwti. 

Most  of  the  Hindoo  works  en  grammar*  and  ethics,  as  well  as  their  poems,  appear 
more  modern  than  the  v^dus,  d  tirshnnfls,  and  smrit  ees.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter, 
by  noticing  very  briefly  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Hindoo  learned  men  in  theM 
lower  departments  of  literature. 

Paninee,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  might  have  been  placed  among  the  Hindo* 
sages ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  The 
Miifaeshri  grammar,  now  extinct,  is  almost  the  only  one  mentioned  as  more  ancient 
than  Panioee's.  Sarvvri-brirmacharyu  was  the  author  of  the  Kulapn,  a  grammar,  en- 
larged by  Doorgij-singhii,  and  now  used  in  many  parts  of  India.      KrSmudeeshwiJru 

■  PerhB|i9  gmnniar  oia?  baTcbccacoeTnl  nidi  the  tMG,  belDjoDeoribeling&s,  oTRppcodaalKicncn. 
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wrote  the  Sankshipta-sani,  another  well-known  grammar;  and  Joomiiru  another, 
difltiRgnifihed  by  hia  name.  We  mif^ht  add  Vopa-d^vll,  the  author  of  the  Moosdbc- 
kodhu,  and  many  othen,  for  the  Hindoos  can  boast  manj  very  able  philologists. 

At  the  head  of  the  Hindoo  poets,  must  be  placed  ValmSekn,  the  author  of  the  Ra- 
majanii,  wrlttq^during  the  life  of  Ramij ;  and,  after  him,  Vana-bhnttii,  the  author 
of  the  KadiimbnreS,  a  celebrated  descriptive  poem;  and  Jnyu'd^vn,  who  wrote  the 
Geetfi-Govindo,  in  praise  of  Krisbno.  A  t  the  court  ot  Tiltriijnaditj'a  we  find  ma^ 
Bj  poets  :  KalS-dasD,  author  of  the  Rnghoo>vfingshu,  of  the  Koomaru-sumbhavii,  in 
praise  of  Shiva,  of  the  Ubhi^nann-shakoontulfi,  in  honour  of  Dooshmuntn,  a  king,  of 
the  NiilodujQ,  in  praisa  of  kin;  Nnlii,  of  the  Ritoo-gfingharii,  on  the  seasons,  of  the 
Vikramorvashee,  an  amorous  poem,  and  of  similar  works  under  the  names  Malovikag- 
nimitni,  and  Megbo-dootu  ;* — BhUvu-hhootee  wrote  the  Mfaliitee-madhuvn,  a  poem  of 
the  same  description,  and  the  Veern-charitra,  and  the  Ootlorn-chutilra,  poems  in  ho- 
nour of  llamil ; — Gbotaktirpuru  wrote  a  poem  in  a  most  eccentric  fotm,  on  the  rainy 
season,  and'challeaged  all  the  Hindoo  poets  to  write  one  of  equal  merit.  Kalee-dasa 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  wrote  his  NaiodDyb; — Soobfiadhoo  wrote  the  Vasuvfi- 
dfitta,  on  the  amoufB  of  a  king's  son  ; — Maghii,  a  king,  wrote  on  the  destruction  of 
Shishoo-palfi,  &c.;— Bbarrivee  wrote  the  KlratarjoonSjii,  on  the  wars  of  the  Pan- 
divii ; — Shreeh&rsha  wrote  the  Noishudhn,  on  the  adventures  of  rs'nla,  a  king  ;— 
Bhfirtree-Hilree  wrote  the  Bhattee,  on  the  exploits  of  Ramfi,  and  the  Shiitilka,  one  of 
the  best  poems  in  the  language; — Mooraree-Misbro  wrote  the  Unnrghj'o-raghiliva,  in 
praise  of  Ramu; — Ptikshiidhfirii-miBhru  wrote  the  PriisonnJi-rsghuTS,  a  simiUr  po- 
em ;— Bhanoo-dttttfi-misbrfi  wrote  the  RosS-mfinjilree,  an  amorous  poem : — Krishiifi- 
mishrd  wrote  the  Prfibodhft-Cbundroduya,  a  philosophical  poem.  Cmuroo  wrote  the 
Umfiroo-shutiikii,  a  love  song ; — KKvirajn  wrote  tbe  Kaghava-pandoveejo,  on  Ramii, 
Yoodhist'biro,  &c. 

The  Hindoos  hare  had  many  writers  on  ethics  also  :   among  the  most  celebrated 
,  were,  Marfflmot'hn-bbDttn,  who  wrote  tbe  f^avyij-prukashu;    and  Vishwu-nafhu- 
Icuviraja,  who  wrote  the  Sahityii-dDrpanD. 

•  TnuuUiad  by  H.  B.  WUwd,  Eiq. 
Hh9 
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Their  astronomical  writers  have  not  been  fetr :  Soor^a  wrote  the  Soorya-siddhan' 

to;  BhaskuracbaryK,  the  Siddfaantd-shiromfinee,  and  the  LeelavAtee;  Vfiofimaleo- 
mishrS,  the  Sarn-mQnjdreS ;  Vorahacharjra,  the  Varahfi-BDn^faita ;  Govinda-nDodA, 
the  Shooddhee-dsepiiw  Pfidoifi-navd,  the  Bhoopana-deepnkfi;  Narayitaa-shSroiBj 
the  Shantikfi-tiitwaDtii;  Bh&ttotpala,  the  tlnrashfit-|ranchaHhika;  RamO-doivSgnfij 
the  Moohtiorta-chintamanee,  Vtbbisht'hn  wrote  a  sfinghita  known  J^y  his  own  came, 
and  BO  did  M&k3rfiad& ;  ShreS-pdtee,  ths  Rfitnii-mala;  ShfitannndG,  the  BhaawStHi 
Kfighoon&nddnfij  the  Yotisba-tnttwn,  and  K^ralo-ramKjtbeGfioita-rajii. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Hindoo  Writings. 
SECTION  I. 

THE  Hindoos  arrange  the  trhole  or  their  learned  worka  under  eighteeo  headS| 
and  speak  of  them  as  embracing  eighteen  kinds  of  knowledge. 

The /oar  T^dos,  viz.  the  rik,  the  jiijoosh,  the  sama,  and  the  afhorvn. 

Theyotn*  oopn-v^dasj  comprize  the  a.yoo,  on  the  science  of  medicine,  drawn  from 
therig-v<da;  thegandhorva,  on  music,  from  the.8ama-T£da;  tbedhnnoo.on  military 
tactics,  from  the  yujoosh,  and  the  silpn,  on  mechanics,  from  the  nt'hDrra.  ' 

The  fir  DDgos,  viz.  shikshyo,  on  pronunciation;  kaipo,  on  ceremonies ;  TTakarnna, 
orgrammar;  cbnnda,  on  prosodjand  verse;  jjotishn,  onaslronomj;  and  nirooktQ^ 
an  explanation  of  difficult  words,  &c.  in  the  vedo. 

The  four  oopangas,  viz.  the  pooraniis,  or  poetical  histories ;  the  ojayfi,  or  etbics ; 
the  meemangaa,  on  divine  wisdom  uid  on  ceremonies,  and  the  dhormo  shastrn,  or 
the  civil  and  canon  laws. 

The  author  has  prefixed  to  the  succeeding  account  of  the  Hindoo  writings,  ar- 
ranged under  their  appropriate  beads,  lists  of  all  the  works  in  each  department  of 
literature,  so  far  as  collected  by  the  Coll^  of  Fort- William,  by  H.  T.  Uolebrooke, 
Usq.  and  by  the  Society  of  Missionaries  at  Serampore.  I'he  author  ia  aware,  that 
there  will  be  little  in  this  assemblage  of  names  either  to  amnse  or  inform  the  read- 
er ;  but  he  thinks  he  can  hardly  give  any  thing,  more  likely  to  convince  the  reader 
of  the  extensive  nature  of  the  Hindoo  literature  ;  and  be  has  added  explanations,  aa 
fuas  he  could  obtaia  tbemi  of  the  leading  subjects  embraced  by  each  treatise. 
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SECTION  IL 

List  oftreaUsa  now  extant,  under  the  head  VidS. 
The  whole  vedii  Jb  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  mSotiKs  and  ganJSg,  or  prayers 
Iijrmng,  &c. — the  theological  part,  called  the  brambaon ; — and  the  gnann,  or  philo- 
sophical kanda ;  beside  whicb^  many  selections  have  beeo  made  front  the  vedii  b; 
different  ga^es.  The  author,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able,  has  arranged  the  foUowing 
treatises  in  this  order  ;  though  be  fears  that  some  errors  ma;  have  crept  in(o  his  ar- 
range  men  t, 

A  diiiiion  of  the  Viii,  caaUining  (ginS,  M&ntril)  bjmiis,  pnjren,  &c> 
Rig- v^dw^a- sdngbita,*  part  ofthe  rig-v£do. 
Rig<vedeSj'ang-pQdnng,f  pray  era,  &c.  from  ditto. 
Ap3stiimb3-pfidashtnk&,  prayers,  &c.  by  ApSslambfi,  from  ditto. 
ArBnyfl-pfinchaka,  first  prayers,  &c.  from  ditto,  in  five  parts. 
Shiitfipat'ha,  rules,  prayers,  &c.  from  ditto. 
A  comment  on  the  rig-v^dS-chondii. 
Yiijoor-v^a-sanghita,  with  a  comment. 

Ar9nytl-gan6-pdddhatee,  directions  for  chanting  in  forests,  from  the  yojoor-  vedfi. 
Shooklft  ytijoosh-s&nghita,  part  ofthe  white  yujoor-v^dfi.  ~ 
ShookJa-yaJoosb-pfldang,  ditto, 

Vajiisunuya-Bunghita,  ditto. 

Krishon-yfijoosb-sanghita,  prayers,  &c.  from  the  black yojoor-v^dfi. 

Krishna-y^oosh^p&dDng,  ditto. 

Oitnr^yu'Siinghita,  a  collection  of  prayers,  Sec.  from  the  yi\joor-vedn. 

T^ittireeya-songhita,  from  ditto. 

Oudgatritwili,  hymns  from  the  8amiS-v6d&. 

Aranya-ganS,^  ditto,  to  be  chanted  in  forests, 

Oohn-ganfi,  ditto,  to  be  sung  with  abstraction  of  thought. 

SamQ-v6du-arnoya-ganil,  ditto  to  be  chanted  in  forests. 

"  Ttre  ewnpicte  collection  oFpraT«n  hi  HshtidBb  called  its  s!iiiBliiU.        f  FrBm  pttJii,  a  mrawr* 
4f  *rau.  }  Oairit,  a  hymn  or  tonf. 
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I^dil-Btobhd,  fajfrnns  from  the  samfi-v£da. 
Mahanamna-pndDng,  from  the  samii-vJda. 
Samfi-v^dfi-oottararchiku,  the  lut  maalrfi!>  of  this  T^dfi. 
Sama-  T  £dci  •  V  i  sb  wo-ganb . 

Stotni-yfig^ntika,  hjmns  eung  while  the  clarified  butter  is  poured  on  the  fire. 
Ctirihtii-stotrQ'j'D^nuha,  h^mas  from  the  samn-vfdii. 
Pr&Btotra->n£naka,  ditto. 

Tribun'mnha-nandBekn,  prayere,  &c.  from  ditto. 
.  SBptft-Msha^Btotru-jri^aka,  Beren  divine  hymns  from  the  sann-rldS. 
Ct'hfirvii-T^da-B'Dghila,  prayera,  &c.  from  the  JifhSrvB. 

Tlie  Brambfinlli,  or  Tbeological  jiarti  of  the  Vfd&. 
Sig-veda-bramh^K,  and  its  coqimeRt. 
Ynjoor-v^du-bramhiino,  and  its  comment. 
■    Samili-T^dfi-brambaaa. 
Ut'h6rrA-v£dft-brBmhmto,  and  its  comment. 

Kig-Ted6-Fidhano*-?rih5t,  an  explanation  of  the  rig-T^dn-brirnhBaa. 
Arsh^ya-brarnhnnii,  a  part  of  the  rig-vedii. 
Ugoee-bramhtina,  rules  fur  burnt'dacrifices,  from  tbtf  rig-vSdIi. 
Madbyfindina*bramhan"),  a  part  of  the  rig-vgdi,  with  a  comment. 
fifidhoo-gribfi-pror^shiinD-vidhee,!  rules  towards  a  bridei  part  of  the  rig-v^do. 
Kig-vedanoo-vyakhyn,  a  comment. 
Nimbadityfi,  part  of  the  rig-v^dil,  with  a  comment. 
Koondii-mnodiipfi-vishBya,  part  of  ditto. 
Yogntt  praytii^hchitlfi-viviirunfif-BhroulS,  part  of  ditto, 
Arurt'hisa-yugn&ka,  part  of  ditto.  . 

NSteemanji'tree-rig-v^dii,  duties  prescribed  in  this  T^dS. 
NnBinghfi-taptn°f,  from  the  rig-v^do,  with  a  comment. 
Prnpat'hfikS-griiha- kandn,  partof  the  rig-vedB. 

Vishwujidtitiratrfi,  instructions  respecting  two  BacrificM  known  by  the  names  vishwu- 
jit,  and  fitiratriJ,  from  the  ynjoor-v^dfi. 

•  Vidhanf ,  l»w.  t  Bldhoo,  a  wife  j  pM,  s  hanu;  prtbiiWiiill,  to  enter;  viJIte*,  a  l«w. 

t    Prnjiiahcluta,  atoii«iB»l ;  ^UiAat,  Kccoont, 
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Gopalii-Upinee*m531Q,  a  part  of  the  yojoor'T^dfi. 

YQjoor-T^dii-s&DgBkaTQ*-  gann-  pdtee. 

Sboou^K-parishisIitp-ahiUgnee-BhroutDjan  appendix, on  the  duties  ofthesagnika braiQ- 

hons,  from  ditto. 
YiigDfi'tdiitra-aoodha-iiidhee,  part  of  the  yfijoor-r^da. 
ToittireejaBhtakD,f  rules,  &c.  from  the  black  ^6joot'-v£dfi. 
Toittireeja-bramhaDii,  rules  from  the  yojoor-v^du. 
V^daka-bramhfinK,  a  part  of  the  }'ujoor-v6d6. 
K^nopitu-brambDnllr,  ditto. 
Oitar^^fi-bramfaum'i,  ditto,  with  a  comment, 
BramhijiiQ-punjchiikii,  ditto. 
SnvDtiQ-kandn,  rules  reapectin;  the  cIoaiDg  ceremonies  at  sacrifices,  from  ditto. 

Tishwa-prnkasbrij  a  part  of  the  yfijoor*v£dfi. 
[jgnishtomS-pfiddhfitee,  part  ofdlNo, 

VoishwanArSeju-^&^iika,  partof  ditto. 

Koondn-dyotfi-sflteekfi,!  part  of  ditto,  on  sacrificial  pits,  vilK  a  comment. 

SangEkara-grinn-potee,  part  of  the  ynjoor-v^du. 

Eeshadfa^aju,  part  of  ditto,  with  a  comment  (bhaabyo,]^  and  another  on  the  bhasb^a, 

A  comment  on  the  Kfirmn-pradeepa,  part  of  the  j^njoor-v^dp. 

Triratrii-yagnaka,!  part  of  ditto. 

Yogndkalabhju-bomD'paddhfitee,  ditto. 

D^vn-yagnikii-bhashyD-^iignaka,  ditto. 

Yngn&-tfintm-soodha-Didhee-knnda,  ditto. 

Y'dj  oor-  t£  do  -  br  amban  n-  bhashy  fi . 

Samfi-vldhanii-bramhiiaa,  explanation  of  the  bramhiinK. 

fiftrvuswo-bramhonfi,  forma  from  the  samfl-vedn  for  the  sacrifice  called  Surroswri,  in 
which  the  royal  sacrificer  offers  all  hia  wealth,  and  the  taxes  of  his  kingdom  for 
six  months. 

Chandog^fi-brambliaa,  rules  from  the  eamn>v£dfi,  with  a  comment  on  ditto. 

"  Mr.  Colrbrooke  hu  tranilated  iSapkufl,  by  tb«  word  iwraiiKnt.  t   S««  m  foUowiiiK  p«n- 

gwph  on  tlie  divi'loDi  of  (he  yf drt.  J  SR,  wiih ;  anil  lEeki,  ■  conuaenL  §  Bha^hyn  liKi'ific* 

a  conuiMiit  b;  a  diviu«  hec  ;  *ad  tlEka,  k  comnieDt  b;  a  humui  miter.  U  VngiiG,  a  Hcrificc 
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Sania>v^fi-grali&*-ahaiitee,  hyinB8,&e.fiirremOTiiigtbe  inflaenee  ofao  evilpluiet. 

4^ja-Bhfttiikfi,+  part  of  the  8aaA-v€ia. 

Araneeja,  part  of  ditto. 

Somn-sangika-pfidhart'ha,  instructions  respectiog  sacrifices  with  (he  juice  of  the  inooB- 

plant,  iroiD  the  samn-v^da. 
Ugnishtom6-BBmn-jngaDka,  rules  reepectJDg  a  sacrifice  called  dgniahtomiL 
BramhnnQ-chDndasee,  niles  for  poetical  measures. 
Ut'harTfi-v^a-mnngiala-kaDda,  apart  of  this  v^da,  termed  the  propllioai,  inoppotiti* 

on  to  those  parts  termed  sauguinarj.  . 
Ut'hlirrfi-tspinee,  devotional  rorms:^  ^'""^  theAt'lwrvD  v6d%  vith  a  eommeat. 
PrajriUhchittu-kaDdu,  a  part  of  the  fit'Lurvii-v^dll,  relating  to  exptalioni. 
Shroutfi'j'qgniika,  on  the  sacrifices  commanded  in  the  v^da. 
Vnsfi-bramhiinD.  . 

BramhuDQ-panjika,  a  directory  regulating  the  times  for  difierent  ceremMliea. 
Jjotee,  rules  for  sacrificed. 

FratiBhakhyu-Buteekn,  a  comment  on  the  shakluB  of  the  T^do. 
Sbikaha,  rules  for  chanting  the  v^da. 
Apastnmbo-bramhiliiia,  rules  by  this  sage. 
Otirikta-ydgntika,  an  appendix  on  sacrifices. 
Oottilru-tapinea-viviiruna.  ' 
ChiiDdti,  on  the  poetiral  measares  of  the  veda. 
Brambfinii-mnnttSj  theological  instructions  and  prayers. 

Hie  PbilMophical  treatiiM,  or  OopEnbhlldi. 
•VribBdarunyokopfinishad,  a  part  of  the  rig-v6dn,  with  a  bbashyfi  and  twka. 
Shw^tasbwuturopDoisbfidj  ditto. 
'Ynjoor'T^dopanishod. 

*OitDr£yop6nishDd,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  oa  the  bhashyB,  from  the 
black  y6joor*r^dii. 

*  Orlibfi,  a  planet.  t  SliBlikB,  a  hundred. 

t  Th«  oopu&aa,  pftrll;  derotianal  and  parity  philosopbic*!,  ii  aiolbtr  diTiiion  of  ibe  <£dt|  the  dcToUooal 
mpccu  thoK  pailt  vbicb  teach  ibe  nonhip  of  Ooi  in  nme  tMMc  bna  wltb  Un  mind  ool;, 

li 
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OitArf>KkaHla>art'bopftaMh6d,  a  part  of  theyfiJoor'T^dfi. 

'Eeghavabh^opDiiiBhfid,  part  of  tbejojoofvedu,  wtUia  commeot  od  ditto  (bhaihyn^ 

and  another  on  the  bhash^Q. 
Varoonyoopdnishdd,  ditto. 
Nirooktn-gnrbhopaniahnd,  ditto. 
*K^tiopDnishfiil,  part  of  the  BainD*T6dii,  with  a  cemneDt  on  ditto,  and  aDQtlwr  oa  4he 

bhaghj^fi. 
*Chando$yopltnisbud,  a  part  of  the  sama-redn,  with  a  bhashjo  aad  tecka. 
Naraj'ilaop3niBbDd,  from  the  sanifi-vedii.      • 
*Xoi(ireejopAui»tiiid,  with  a  coniraeat  on  ditto,  and  another  oo  the  bhagkjfi,  from  the 

fit'biirviiafi. 
*Kat'hiifcopuniBhad}  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  on  the  bhasfajii,  fiom  the 

ftt'hnrvB-v^dii. 
'Pi'&ahnopuoishad,  with  a  commsot  on  ditto,  and  another  on  the  bhaahjrii,  from  the 

iit'harva-v£dn. 
'Handookjioponishnd,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  on  the  bhash^a,  from 

(ha  iit'hnrv5-v6dd. 
"Miindakopdaisbad,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  on  the  bhashjro,  from  the 

at'bdrva-vedfi. 
Ut' biir  vn  a  opa  a  i  B  h  nd . 

Brambfinopjiiiisbad,  from  the  brambiion  of  one  of  the  v^diis,  with  a  commeot. 
ShkalD-v^dophnishttd,  a  philosophical  treatise  common  to  all  the  v£dte. 
Ord-oopAnisbiid. 
SOflf^hitopiiniBhitd. 

The-o(^6oi8bJkdB  are  8ixty>two  in  number,  though  many  are  comprised  in  a  few 
leaves:  ofthetenwhicharechiefly  studied  in  Bengal,  because  tbey  contain  matters  of 
dispute  between  the  sects  who  follow  the  six  dnrshfinQs,  and  which  are  distinguished 
in  the  preceding  liBt  bjrastar,  the  Vribodarfin^Qka  and  the  Cbandog^n  onl^areofanj 
length.  "  The  proper  meaning  of oopiinishad,"  ss^  Mr.  Colebrooke,  "according  (u 
Sbfinkiira,  Sha^onii,  and  all  the  commentators,  is  divine  science,  or  tbe knowledge  of 
God  :  and,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  theology  it- 
Mlf,  and  to  a  book  in  itbicb  this  science  is  taught." 
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SdMtian*  fram  4i«  VMS,  b;  dlierent  I4gei, 

HirDn^olEeshefl-sSotrA-yagaaka,  part  ofthe^ojoor-v^dft. 

Branhnnn-bhaflhj'a,  a  commeot  on  the  bramhibfi  by  Madhavti.* 

A  commeBt  or  the  MourS-padii,  witb  a  comment  on  ditto. 

KiiriiiaiitA-sootrii-bhaBhjifi-Bhrealii,  a  treatiie  on  diffifrent  ceremooin,  witliB  eomnwat. 

Cgaisbtoina-pT«;ogfi-8hroiit5-;5pioka,  a  treatise  on  sacrifices. 

Cgnishtomfi-prSyogn-^Dg^naka,  ditto. 

TiBbnoo-bhattee-shroutQ-^Dgnnka,  on  ditto,  bj  Tithnoo-Bhfiltee. 

Pratiahakhjifi-bfaashj'o,  on  the  sakhas,  by  Oovfito. 

Ragfi-Fihingsfinfi-vrfiia-nirnnyti,  on  the  subjogatioQ  ofthe  passions. 
ISSStT^pSSrva-oottnra,  the  first  and  last  sections  of  the  v^dii-Bootrtis. 

Ashwii%nnoktfi-Trittee-narayiSniE,  a  treatise  hy  Ashwfilaj'iiiiil. 
Aahwolayiinfi-BDotrfl,  an  abridgment  of  the  foriBs  of  the  rig-  v^dii  hy  AsbwoIaytinS. 
Amplification  of  ditto  (vrittee.) 

ApttstdiDba-v£dK-paribhasha,  an  explanatoiy  preface  by  Apnat&mbft. 
Ap&8tnmba>prDyogfi,  a  treatise,  by  this  sage. 
ApQstambii-flaotrS,  a  similar  work,  from  the  yiijoor-T^dfi. 
ApastJimbii-bhasbyfi,  a  comment  on  the  preceding  work  by  some  saget 
Apustfimbfi-teeka,  a  comment  on  tbebhaihjfiby  a  human  writer 
Apu8tiiiiib&-pfidi!i-prnt'hfiii]6-8broutji,  on  different  duties. 

Ap&stiimbn-saStrfi-bhashyii-gatakSi,  the  text,  commeot,  and  a  comment  on  the  latter. 
ApastSmbii-sootra-deepika,  a  comment  on  the  vedfi-iUustratioosef  ApfislSmbS. 
BoudhayBn&.sootrfi-shroutu-yngnnka,  prayers  and  instructions  by  Boudhayfinn,  from 

the  rig-T^dfi. 
Boudhajana-kolpn-bhashyn,  a  comment  on  BondhayfinS,  and  another  on  thiseomment. 
An  explanation  ofthe  prayers,  &c.  of  the  yOjoor-v^  by  the  same  sage. 
Shrouto-yfigiifika,  a  collection  ofditto,  and  a  comment. 

Boudhajanfi-soutrfi-shroutD-yfigniika,  a  treatise  by  this  sage.  , 

Boudbay&na-kolpB  bhashyfl-vivortioa,  another  on  the  T^dji-k£lpjig. 

"  MftdkiTS  wTole  a  cMnwntir;  oo  tbe  wbole  tMB,  ud  b  otewed  a  itrj  ucettcal  writer. 

lia 
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Bondbajftngeja-eliooIkn-meeinRngsa.      Meeicatigaa  Bignifiea  a  decision  after  weigh- 
ing evidence  on  botli  Eides. 
Boudhajflneeyfl-shoolkfi-ineemangsa-ehroulS-yagnfika. 
Yfttee-Bangskarfi-nirnnjrfi,  initiatory  forms  for  a  dfindeS. 
AdhaDn-nimnya,  roles  for  sacrificing. 
Ii^hoo-piidQiti-Dabhee,  a  brief  treatise  by  Padmn'Nabhee. 
PKrnBbooremee'paddhntee,  a  treatise  by  Parashooramti. 
Bhard-Bwamee-bhaBhyii,  a  comment  by  Bhtivd-snamee. 
KnlpS-vyakhya,  account  of  the  r^da-knlpfis. 
Boodrfi-pnddhntee,  a  treatise  by  RoodrS. 
Samfi-Tcda-prnyogS,  rules  from  this  v6Au. 

Grihya-sootrfi,  the  duties  of  particular  classes  of  bramhSne,  irith  a  comment. 
Yagnii-800tr&-karika,  rules  for  sacrifices  versified. 
KandanookriimQ-moolB,  text  of  a  treatise  on  sacrifices,  with  a  comment  on  ditto 

(bhasfaya)  and  a  comment  on  the  bhasliya, 
Sgrvntomookha-gootra-yugnii,  a  collection  of  prayers,  maxims,  &c. 
Katyayfinn-aaotru<paddhiitee,.an  abridgment  of  the  forms  of  t1}e  samfi<v£d3. 
A  comment  on  ditto  (vyakhya.) 

CbJindogn-pfirishishtfi,  a  selection  from  the  sama-Teda,  with  a  comment. 
Samii-v£dti-chQndogn>s3otr&j  axioms  from  the  samU-v^da. 
Samo-v^do-gobbilfi-EOotra.     Gobhiltt  was  a  considerable  writer  in  the  samii. 
Sama-v^dBtirikta-shroutB-yagniika,  an  appendix  to  the  samii  ¥^da. 
Foochn-EOOtrK.  Sootro  is  explained  by  Paninee,  as  a  lucid  interpretation  in  the  (ew- 

est  words . 
ChBndru-chooree.shroutfi-yfignnka,  a  collection  from  the  v^dfi,  by  Chandru-chooni< 
'  Ynjoor-v^dft-viahwiS-prnkashn,  explanation  of  the  yiijoor-v^da. 
SankhysyanG-sSBtra,  from  the  ynjoor  v^dil,  by  Sankhyaynno,  with  a  comment. 
Somil-Eootra-Bhrouto,  rules  for  sacrificing  with  the  juice  of  the  moon-pknt. 
Big-r^da-naraydnceyS,  a  work  by  V^do-vyasa. 
Itig-v^danookromiiaika,  a  (able  of  contents,  with  a  commento 
Dhoorttn-swamee-bhashyu-mttee,  a  comment  by  Dhijtirttu. 
Dhoorttfi-swamee-bhubya-^tMka,  another. 
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Yiigna-aoBtrn-karika,  on  lacriBces. 

KKpordee-twamee'bliaBb^a,  a  comment  on  ditto  by  KDpnrdee. 
KandBnookrama-mo3lB-bhaBhju-TivSrtiD&,  text,  commeiit,  and  explanationt 
Fftshoo-bnadha-prfijogn-bhaahjn,  rnlea  for  binding  animalt  for  sacrifice. 
Fraj'o^-aarc-jagnoka-sfaroutDj  the  esaence  of  the  prijrog&s. 
Bbtirfi-iwaniee-l^pfi-TivttroDn-ycgnaka,  on  the  v^dc-k&lpfis. 

BbaTee-prajdsbchittti'prajogD-jrn^aka,  rules  for  atonements  for  ezptcted  O^Dcet. 
Soumn-prnjrogn-jagnaka,  on  sacrifices  with  the  juice  of  the  mooD-plant. 
SarvDtomookhD-Bootra-^f'fignn,  on  the  first  ceremonies  at  sacrifices. 
DiirshDpourn&-masfi-priijogti-krDinB-;DgRoka,  on  sacrifices  at  the  fiill  and  DCir  moon. 
Nirooktfi,  an  explanation  ofdifficuU  and  obscure  texts. 
Nirookta-dSpanee,  a  comment  on  the  above. 
Nigh&itfi,  a  glossaiy. 


DIQcbUm  ia  obtainlog  tlie  Hindoo  ihaitriU)— Eziitnice  of  the  VtdtU  proTcd ;— pnfonad  rCTcreuM  far 
thtte  tiealim. 

THE  difSculties  attending  first  attempts  to  obtain  Trom  the  brambuns  a  knowledge 
of  their  shastriis,  were  no  doubt  very  great.  1  liave  been  informed,  that  the  endea* 
roots  ofSir  William  Jones,  sod  others,  were  at  first  every  where  resi&ted.  This 
will  not  appear  woQderful,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  shastras  denounce  the  hea- 
viest penalties  on  abramhon  who  shall  tench  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books  to 
persons  of  low  cast.  Yet  this  reserve  has  at  length  been  so  completely  overcome  by 
the  perseverance,  influence,  and  the  gold  of  Europeans,  that  the  bramhans  will  now, 
without  the  slighleiit  hesitation,  sell  or  translate  the  most  sacred  of  their  books,  or 
communicate  all  they  know  of  tbeir  contents.  The  diflScully  lies  more  in  the  scarcity 
and  obscurity  of  these  works,  than  in  the  scrupulosity  of  the  bramhuns,  tbeir  guardU 


Though  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  person  at  present  in  existence  has  seen  (he  whol6  v£> 
d5,yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  Ireatisesjoor  of  their 
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being  divided  into  fbarpartii,  called  the  rik,  the^'fijoMb,  the  ssina,  andthefit'harvi.* 
Distinct  portions,  evidently  bclon^ogto  each  ofthMe  four  diriiiona,  are  in  the  luDdi 
or  Europeans,  b;  whom  tbey  have  been  identified,  and  their  contents  in  some  de- 
gree examined.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  iu  his  very  learned  essay  on  the  v€d%  hag  com- 
ptetely  established  this  point  by  powerful  arguments,  and  fay  giving  as  large  extracts 
from  their  contents.  Indeed,  it  seems,  that  by  this  essay  he  has  laid  public  cnriotity 
socompletelyasleep,  that  if  a  translation  of  the  four  v^dus  were  to  be  published,  the 
translator  would  hardly  find  readers  sufficient  to  reimburse  him  for  his  trouble. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  bramfauns  have  more  reverence  for  the  v^da  than  Ibr 
any  other  oftheir  shastriis.f  Two  or  three  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this :  ihey 
are  at  present  little  known,  and  ignorance,  in  this  case,  is  no  doubt  the  mother  of 
devotion  ;— they  are  declared  to  be  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  bmmhijns,  and  are 
kept  Irom  the  lower  cast»,  so  that  a  shoodrn  cannot  hear  any  parts  of  them  repeated 
without  incurring  guilt ;— they  are  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  shastros: 
every  thing,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  found  in  the  v^da ; — they  claim  an  inscrutable  antiqui* 
ty; — many  believe  them  to  have  proceeded  immediately  from  the  mouth  of  God  :the 
v^danto  writers  say,  "  the  self-evident  WMd  proceeding  out  of  the  nouth  of  tiod— 
tUf  is  the  \(iv.'* 

BEcmoN  ir. 

Ttw  Tida  written  by  hnvsn  aotfam  ;— to  Dhonfint  faagtiL 

WHEN  we  look,  however,  into  the  v6dn  itaelf,  wo  find  the  names  of  many  of  the 
writers  :  beoce,  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,}  "  the  names  of  the  respective  authors  ofeach 

■  "  Ilappun,"iafi  Mr.  Ca^ebrooke,  "Ihal  tht  r)k,yfljDnik,  a^d  nmS,  are  lhr««  principiiIpBrlioiii  •flk* 
ifdB  I  Ihal  (he  t['hAr*flB&  toeoBBonlj  adDiilrdafaranrik  |  and  ihal  diTenajihologlcaliiMBUiCBtiUeditihaiQ 
ud  yoonoGi,  are  raatAMdBMppleaiea(,aDd  aikvcb,  cooullBtea  ifita  lidl.'' 

■t  OathliMbJ*c(,afrlei4alitcr»l,"PerhapaDiacb>rikl) Disappear norenttoDBliirwccoDriderlkaward 
tti<i  aaaitnlfjiogkaowlcdse,  or  traeideu,  orpbilMophj'  to  general,  and  not  Ike  booki  called  wtik" 

t  llieeiilkordaaiBalronHiTrilhallbeTeltninthneeeMlljforaukiDgaDapiilofT,  cicepltBHr.CAlebraake 
kluuelf,  flit  ihe  bm  kebai  nrnde  of  l»ii  enaj  la  Ikii  and  Ike  aext  ihect :— hii  reader),  kejlanbUitM,  Fill  be  iipally 
craiifirii  by  (he  lutlgtance  tkH  obtained  for  procBriD[  a  cortecl  Idea  of  tkoe  priliap,«UchkaTeciciMd  lacb 
a  prafouid  adcBtloa. 
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pMMge  are  presn-Tea  io  th*  toookramoniks,  or  ezplanator;  table  of  confenti,  whidt 
has  been  baaded  doirn  with  th«  v6dt  itself,  and  of  which  the  authorii;  is  unqueation- 
ed.*  Accordioji;  to  this  iadex,  Vishwamilra  is  author  of  all  the  hyams  contained  in 
the  third  book  of  the  rig-v^dii;  as  Bbarfidwajo  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  compoBer 
of  those  collected  in  the  sixth  book;  VuehishChii,  in  the  seventh  ;  Gritsiimudd,  in  the 
second;  Vama-d^vu, iutbe  fourth;  and  Boodhotand  other  descendants  ofClree,  in 
the  finh.  But  in  the  remaining  books  of  this  v^du,  the  authors  are  more  various  ; 
amongtbese,  besides Ugnstjru,  Klishjnpiijsuuof  Mareechee,  CDgirfis,JJiaiddugnee,soo 
ofBhri^o,  Parashotii,  bther  ofT'j'asQ,  Qotdmaand  hia  son  Nodhas,  Vrihosputee, 
Nartidoand  other  celebrated  Indian  sages,  the  most  conapicuoas  are  KOnwfiand  his 
numerous  descendants,  M^dhatit'hee,  &c. ;  Mudhoochandna  and  others  among  the  pos- 
terity ofVishwamitro ;  Sboonoab^phn,  son  of  Ujigurta;  Koot^u,  Hiranj'ustdoj'u,  Sfiv- 
yo,  and  other  descendants  of  Ungiras;  besides  maaj  other  sages,  among  the  poste- 
rity of  personages  above-mentioned. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  several  persons  of  royal  lurth  (for  instance,  five  ions 
of  the  kinf;  Vrihungir,  and  Trajyaroonii  and  Trosodnahyoo,  who  were  themselves 
kings)  are  mentioned  among  the  authors  of  the  hymns  which  constitute  the  rig-v^o  t 
and  the  text  itself,  in  some  places,  actually  points,  end  in  others  obviously  alludes,  to 
monarchs,  whose  namei  ate  familiar  in  the  Indian  heroic  history. 

"The  sixth  hymn  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  is  spoken  by  an  asce- 
tic  named  KakshSvnt,  in  praise  of  the  muaificencs  ofSwfiaaya,  who  bad  conferred 
immense  gifts  on  him. 

"  The  next  hymns  applaud  the  liberality  of  the  kings  Vibhindoo,  Pokiist'h&man  (son 
of  Kooniyano,)  Kooroongo,  Kiisoo  (son  of  Ch^dee)  and  Tirindira  (bod  of  Piirashoo,) 
who  had  severally  bestowed  splendid  gitls  on  the  respective  authors  of  these  thanks> 

*  "  Itapp«nfMni»pMa|(ein(ke  ViJ&rATi1u1<,  aialMfroBltacVidBdiEpQ,  arabrldced  caumflBlarj  ok 
lb«  V&JliQaijee.Hwcllai  fromlhcindriitKir,  ihal  Kslyajbn&itllieacknowlcditcilKuihororhie  lidczloths 
while  jBJootai  Ikatof  theriE-i^dSilMcribedbj  ilie  commenlalor  to  ibc  nmc  KaljajaoH,  the  pupil  of  Sboa- 
■kkft." 

+**  tint  of  the  awe,  aa<  pr^nltar  oTHk  nee  otUaff  called  chlldrca  of  tbc  iikvb." 
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giringa.  In  Ihe  third  chapter  of  the  same  book,  the  Mreoth  hjma  commeodB  Ibe 
generosity  of  Troeiidash^oo,  the  graadaon  of  Mandhatree.  The  fourth  chapter  opens 
Irith  an  ihrocatioo  containing  praises  of  the  liberality  of  Chitri!;  and  the  fourth 
hyma  of  the  same  chapter  celebrates  VSroo,  son  of  Soosamnn. 

"Among  other  hjmna  by  royal  authors,  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  the  tenth 
book  of  the  songhita,  1  remark  one  by  Mandhatree,  son  of  YooTllnashwn,  and  ano- 
ther by  Shivee,  son  of OogbeenSra,  a  third  by  VngoomnnTis,  son  ofRofaidoshwD,  and 
a  fourth  by  Frotardiinu,  son  of  Divodasa,  king  of  Kashee." 

Some  parts  of  the  vidi  are  ascribed  to  divine  persons,  and  even  to  theonefirfiin> 
h%  under  different  names.  Where  the  author  was  unknown,  the  compiler  probably 
gave  to  that  part  or  section  a  divine  origin,' yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  whole 
of  the  v^dfi  was  written  by  the  persons  who  were  called  moonees. 

"  VyaBD>  having  compiled  and  arranged  the  scriptures,  the<^onieB,  and  nytholo' 
gical  poems,  taught  the  several  v^dus  to  as  many  disciples  :  viz.  therik  to  Poiln} 
the  yHjoosk  to  Toisdmpayiind,  and  the  samS  to  Joiminee ;  as  alao  the  Ql'AurvSnS  to 
Soomiintoo,  and  the  itihasti  and  pooran&s  to  SoStti.  These  disciples  instructed  their 
respective  pupils,  who  becoming  teachers  in  their  turn,  communicated  the  knoW' 
ledge  to  their  own  disciples ;  until,  at  length,  in  the  progress  of  successive  instruc- 
tion,  so  great  variations  crept  into  the  text,  or  into  the  manner  of  reading  and  re* 
citing  ity  and  into  the  no  less  sacred  precepts  for  its  use  and  application,  that  eleven 
hundred  different  schools  arose. 

"  Poilo  taught  the  rig'vidu,  or  Blihvrich,  to  two  disciples  Bnhkiiln  and  Jndrdprn- 
matee.  The  first,  also  called  Buhkulee,  was  the  editor  ofa  snnghita,  or  collection  of 
prayers;  and  asakha,  bearing  his  name,  still  subsists :  it  is  said  to  have  first  branch* 
ed  into  four  schools ;  afterwards  into  three  others.  Indrflprflmfiteecommonicated 
his  knowledge  to  his  own  son  Mnndook^yS,  by  whom  a  siinghita  was  compiled:  and 
from  whom  one  of  the  sakhas  has  derived  its  name.  V^dn-mitrii,  sumamed  ShakulyS, 
studied  under  the  same  teacher,  and  gave  a  complete  coUeetioo  of  prayers :  it  is  still 
extant;    but  is  said  to  have  given  ori^Q  to  five  varied  editions  of  the  same  text. 
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The  two  other  and  prindpal  sakhas  of  the  rich  are  those  of  Ashwula^ona  and  Sanldiya- 
jwa,  or  perhaps  KoiuhStakSe;  but  the  Vishnoo  poorana  omita  them,  and  intimates, 
that  Shakfipooniee,  a  pupil  of  lodrnprfimutee,  gave  the  third  varied  edition  from  this 
teacher,  and  was  also  the  author  of  the  Nirooktu :  if  so,  he  is  the  same  with  Yasku. 

"  The  yUjoosh,  in  its  original  form,  was  at  first  taught  hj  YoishEimpayana  to  twenty- 
seven  pupils.  The  white  yitjoosh  was  taught  hy  Yagn&wfilkju  to  fifteen  pupils,  who 
founded  as  many  schools.  The  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  sakhas  of  Knnwi 
and  MadhyBndinu ;  and,  next  to  them,  those  of  the  Javaliis,  Boudhayunfis,  and  Ta- 
pfinSyns.  The  other  branches  of  the  ynjoosh  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  several 
classes.  Thus  the  ChnrKkus,  or  students  of  a  sakha,  so  denominated  from  the  teacher 
of  it,  Chnroka,  are  stated  as  including  ten  subdivisions ;  among  which  are  the  ICut'hnSy 
or  disciples  of  Kut'ho,  a  pupil  of  VoishSmpayonn ;  as  also  the  Shwetashwatfiros,  Oopfi- 
munjDvns,  and  Moitrayuoeeyus :  the  last  mentioned  comprehends  seven  others.  In 
like  manner,  the  ToittireeyokSs  are,  in  the  first  instance,  subdivided  into  two,  the 
Oukfay^yfis  and  Chandtk^yos ;  and  these  last  are  again  subdivided  into  five,  the  Apos- 
tumbSyas,  Sec.  Among  them,  ApustiimbD's  sakha  is  still  subsisting ;  and  so  is  Atr^-> 
yos,  among  those  which  branched  from  Ookhe:  but  the  rest,  ormo8toftbem,arebe« 
cone  rare,  if  not  altogether  obsolete. 

*'  SoomSntoo,  son  of  Joiminee,  studied  the  samU'tiidS,  or  Chandogyd,  under  hit 
father  -.  and  his  own  son,  Sookiliriniin,  studied  under  the  same  teacher,  but  founded 
a  different  school;  which  was  the  origin  of  two  others,  derived  from  hia  pupils,  Hi- 
rlinyanabho  and  Poushpinjee,  and  thence  branching  into  a  thousand  more. 

«  The  St'hSnm'vedn  was  taught  by  Soomuntoo,  to  his  pupil  Kubaod'hQ,  who  divid- 
ed it  between  D^vidurshfi  and  Pnt'hyn,  The  first  of  these  has  given  name  to  the  sa- 
kha stiled  D^vtiddrshS ;  as  Fippfiladd,  the  last  of  his  four  disciples,  has,  to  the  sakha 
of  the  Poippfiladees.  Another  branch  of  the  ot'borvnnii  derives  its  appeUatira  from 
Sounohfi,  the  third  of  PKt'by&'s  pupils.     The  rest  are  of  less  note. 
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DiTiiioDi  of  lack  VtM, 

"  THE  T^dSs  are  a  compilatioti  of  prayers,  called  mBnlrnB ;  with  a  collection  of  pre* 
ceptfl  and  maxima,  entitled  bramhiinD;  froin  which  last  portion,  the  oopanisbSdis ex- 
tracted. The  prajers  are  properly  the  v^dbs,  and  apparently  preceded  the  bram- 
}inaft.  The  whole  of  (he  Indian  theology  ia  professedly  founded  on  the  oopSoishfids. 
The  eOTeral  sQnghitag,  or  collections  of  prayers,  in  each  r^da,  constitute  the  sakhas 
or  branches  of  each  v€da.  Tradition,  preserved  in  the  pooranas,  reckons  sixteen 
sfingfaitas  of  therig-v^dri ;  eighty-six,  of  the  ynjooah;  or,  including  those  which  bran- 
ched from  a  second  revelation  of  tbia  r£dn,  a  hundred  and  one ;  and  not  less  than  a 
thousand  of  the  samii-v^dn;  besides  nine  of  the  nt'hurvanu.  But  treatises  on  the  study 
ofthe  v^dn  reduce  the  sakhas  of  the  rich,  to  five;  and  those  of  the  yDJoosh,  including 
both  revelations  of  it,  to  eighty-six. 

"  The  collection  of  prayers  in  the  rig-vidi  is  divided  into  eight  parts  (chnndaj ;  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  as  many  lectures  (odhya^fi).  Another  mode  of  division 
also  runs  through  the  volume ;  distinguishing  ten  books  fmundaia),  which  are  subdi- 
Tidfd  into  more  than  a  hundred  chapters  (unoovaka,)  and  comprise  a  thousand  hymns 
orinvocations  (sooktn).  A  further  subdivision  of  more  than  two  thousand  sections 
(vfirgn)  is  common  to  both  methods :  and  the  whole  contains  above  ten  thousand  verses, 
or  rather  stanzas,  of  various  measures. 

*'  The  white  ytjooth  is  the  shortest  of  the  v^das ;  so  for  as  respects  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal part,  which  comprehends  the  mnntrns.  The  sunghita,  or  collection  of  pray- 
ers and  invocations,  belonging  to  this  v^dii,  is  comprised  in  forty  lectures  (iidhyayo), 
unequally  subdivided  into  numerous  short  sections  (knndika);  each  of  which,  in  ge- 
neral, constitutes  a  prayer  or  mfintrd.  It  is  also  divided,  like  the  rig-v^dii,  into 
onoovakuB,  or  chapters.  The  number  of  tinoovakas,  as  they  are  staled  at  the  close 
of  the  index  to  this  vWa,  appears  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty -six ;  the  number  of 
sections  or  verses,  nearly  two  thousand  (or  exactly  1087).  But  this  includes  many 
repetitions  of  the  same  text  in  divers  places.       The  lectures  are  very  unequal,  con* 
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taioio^  from  thirteen  to  a  hundrad  andBerenteeDseclioaa(kandika).  The  black  ^^joosh 
is  more  copious  (I  meaa,  in  regard  to  muntrfis,)  than  the  white  yDjoosh,  but  leas  so 
than  the  rig-v£dn.  Its  ennghita,  or  collectioD  of  prayers,  is  arranged  in  seven  books 
(iishiiika  or  kando,)  containiag  from  fire  to  eight  lectures  or  chapters  (dd'bjayO} 
prieoii  or  propa^kn).  Each  chapter,  or  lecture,  is  subdivided  into  sections  (finoovak^), 
which  are  equally  distributed  in  the  third  and  sixth  books,  but  unequally  in  the  rest. 
The  whole  number  exteeds  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

*'  Not  having  yet  obtained  a  complete  copy  of  the  tama-v6d6^  or  of  any  commen- 
tary on  it,  I  can  only  describe  it  imperfectly  from  such  fragments,  aa  1  have  been 
able  to  collect.  A  principal,  if  not  the  first,  part  of  the  •tamo-v^dii  is  that  entit- 

led ArchikS.  It  comprises  prayers,  here  arrdoged,  as  appears  from  two  copies  of 
the  ArchikS,*  in  six  chapters  (prfipat'hftkfi)  subdivided  into  half  chapters,  and  into 
sections  (diishatee);  t^n  in  each  chapter,  and  usually  containing  the  exact  number 
of  ten  verses  each.  The  same  collectioo  of  prHvem,  in  the  same  order,  but  prepare 
ed  for  chanting,  is  distributed  in  seventeen  ciiupiera,  under  the  title  of  the  Gramti* 
^£yfi'»anii. — Another  portion  of  (he  aamii-v^da,  arran:;ed  for  chanting,  bears  (he  title 
of  AHinya- ganS.  Three  copies  of  jl,t  which  seem  to  agree  exactly,  exhibit  the 

same  distribution  into  three  chaplere,  which  are  subdivided  into  half  chapters,  and 
decades  or  aectioos,  like  the  ArchikS  above-mentioned.^  But  Ihave  notye[  found  a 
plain  copy  of  it,  divested  of  the  additions  made  for  guidance  in  chant inj;  it.  The 

additions  here  alluded  to,  consist  in  prulongins;  the  sounds  of  vowels,  and  resolving 
diphthongaintotwoormore  syllables,  inserting  likewise,  in  many  places,  other  addi- 
tional syllables,  besides  placing  numerical  marks  for  the  management  of  the  voice. 
Some  of  the  prayers,  being  subject  to  variation  in  the  mode  of  chanting  them,  are 
repeated,  once  or  oflener,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  these  differences ;  and,  to 
most,  are  prefixed  the  appropriate  names  of  the  several  passages. — Under  thedeno- 

*  >■  One  of  ibem  dated  aearl;  two  cinlntitt  ngo,  ia  1673  EiiiDTai.  TUi  topj  cxbibiU  the  fUrtbtt  tide  otCbui. 
dttee  iliDgliiu." 

t  "  The  mcul  ancicBt  of  thoK  in  m;  poMetsiap,  ii  dated  iiearlj  three  cenlnrin  ago,  fn  ISBT  SfimTut." 

t  "  Tb<*  ArBayB  cnmpriM)  aeaclj  ihtee  huQdrcd  Tcrtei  (wniBn),  orexscUy  990.  The  ArcbiU  containi  twice 
aifflanjioriiearljeoa".    ' 
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tnination  oriH-amlinnii,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  second  part,  or  aapplement  of  the 
T^dili,  various  workshavebeenreceiredbj  dilTerent  schools  of  the  eamti-v^dfi.*  Four 
appear  to  be  extant ;  three  of  which  have  been  seen  by  me  either  complete  or  in  part> 
One  is  denominated  Sharvingshn;  probably  from  its  cootainingtwenty'SixcbapterSi 
Another  is  called  Udbhoola,  or,  at  greater  length,  UdbboStd'bramhanfi,  The  onlj 
portion  which  I  have  yet  seen  ofeitber  has  the  appearance  of  a  fragment,  and  breaks 
off  at  the  close  oftbe  fifth  chapter.  The  best  known  among  the  bramhnns  of  the 
samK-T^dfi  is  that  entitled  Tandyfi.  The  Chandogyo,  its  principal  oopfinishtid| 
vrhich  is  one  oftbe  longest  and  most  abstruse  compositions,  contains  eight  chapters 
(prfipatKkus]*  apparently  extracted  from  some  portion  of  the  bramhanA,  in  which  they 
are  nambered  from  three  to  ten.  The  first  and  second,  not  being  included  in  the 
oopjinishfid,  probably  relate  to  religious  ceremonies.  The  chapters  are  unequally 
subdivided  into  paragraphs  or  sections ;  amounting,  in  all,  to  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  A  great  part  of  the  ChandogyS  is  in  a  didactic  form :  including,  however, 
like  most  of  the  other  oopfinishnds,  several  dialogues. 

*'  The  sanghita,  or  collection  of  prayers  end  invocations  belonging  to  the  AVhUr^ 
v&M,  is  comprised  in  twenty  books  (kando),  subdivided  into  sections  (anoovakuj, 
hymns  (sookta),  and  verses  (rich).  Another  mode  of  division  by  chapters  fpropa- 
tit]ta)  is  also  indicated.  The  number  of  verses  is  stated  at  G0I5;  the  sections  ex- 
ceed a  hundred ;  and  the  hymns  amount  to  more  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
number  of  chapters  is  forty  nearly.  The  most  remarkable  part  oftbe  ut'hurvK-v^dfi 
consists  of  theological  treatises,  entitled  oopanishiids,  which  are  appendant  on  it. 
They  are  computed  at  fifty-two:  but  this  number  is  completed  by  reckoning,  at 
distinct  oopfioishfids,  different  parts  of  a  single  tract.  Four  such  treatises,  comprising 
eight  oopunish&ds,  together  with  six  of  those  before  described  as  appertaining  to 
other  v^dBs,  are  perpetually  cited  in  dissertaiioDs  on  the  v£dantfi.  Others  are  either 
more  sparingly,  or  not  at  all,  quoted." 

■  "Sir  Robert  Chambera'acopj  of  the  Miil-«£(lficoaprlKdraDTportioMeDlUIedOuil,lbediit1iMl(iiunMof 
whkb,  according  to  Ibc  liii  received  rnm  bim,  are  ViganB,  Ami,  YigJiM,  Oopuifi  sod  OnhjB-jiBPl).  Tbe  flrtt 
of  Iheie  I  aDipecl  to  be  rhe  AiUnjA,  wrUlea  In  lh«l  Ibl  Atmj  the  lail  leema  to  be  the  mat  nitta  tbal  which  ii  in 
"J  copj  deaoniuled  OoU'CanK." 
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SECTION  VL 
Sobjecl*  treated  of  io  the  Vtm. 
THE  BobjecU  treated  of  in  the  v£dd  are  eo  numerouB,  that  it  is  difficult  to  gin 
an  analf  gia  of  tfaem  in  a  small  compasa :  Hymaa,  addressed  to  tb«  gods ;  to  kings  in 
praisa  of  their  tnuDificence  ;*  praters,  to  inanre  along  and  happy  life ; — ceremonies,  to 
be  performed  by  a  Mcular  person ;  — rites,  enjoined  to  faermi  Is  and  ascetics ; — prayers 
or  incantations,  adapted  to  sacrifices,  or  to  be  addressed  to  the  finnameot,  to  fire, 
the  san,  the  moon,  irater,  air,  the  spirits,  the  atmosphere,  the  earth,  Bee. ;  and  to  be 
used  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse  for  obtaining  aniversal  empire ; — dialogues  on  different 
subjects,— incantationi,  for  preservation  fi-om  poison,  for  the  destruction  of  enemies, 
&c. ; — accounts  of  sacrifices  performed  hy  kings; — of  ceremonies,  performed  at  the 
consecration  of  kings;  at  oblations  to  the  manes ;  and  on  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  &c ;  description  of  the  rewards  resulting  firom  entertaining  an  officiating  bram- 
huo; — method  of  consecrating  perpetual  fire; — the  ceremony  called  i^gnishtoma^ 
including  that  of  drinkiog  the  juice  of  the  add  asclepias. 

**  Prayers,  employed  at  solemn  rites  called  yogn^s,"  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  "have 
been  placed  in  the  three  principal  v^dAs :  those  which  are  in  prose  are  named  ya< 
joosb ;  such  as  are  in  metre,  are  denominated  rich ;  and  some,  which  are  intended  to 
be  chanted,  are  called  samfin ;  and  these  names,  as  distinguishing  di&rent  portions  of 
the  T^diis,  ere  anterior  to  their  separation  in  Vyasu's  compilation.  But  the  iit'h&r- 
Tonti,  not  being  used  at  the  religious  ceremonies  alwre-mentioned,  and  containing 
prayers  employed  at  lustrations,  at  rites  conciliating  the  deities,  and  as  imprecati- 
ons on  enemies,  11  essentially  difierent  from  the  other  v^dfis;  as  is  remarked  by  the 
author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  classification  of  the  Indian  sciences. 

"  Each  T^a  consists  of  two  parts,  denominated  the  mfintrds  and  the  bramfaunus ;  or 
prayers  and  precepts.  The  complete  collection  of  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  inTOca- 
tioDS,  belonging  to  one  v^da,  is  entitled  its  sangbita.    Every  other  portion  of  lodi- 

•"TbeelEh(bbMkoriberiK.iediacDiita1iisBhyn)a  written  byaklag,  in  pralieofhIiewnniDaificeaewWoardi 
a  lage  rIum  iocaotatiaai  had  mlond  him  to  DutDhood,  aTier  tae  bad  been  aeUmarpbMed  inta  a  wonuui  I  aod 
fltraJDi  ef  cxullatiDB  uttered  bf  bii  nife  on  Ibe  occuIob." 
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an  ecriptare  is  included  under  the  seoeral  head  of  divinitj  (brahmnoD).  This  com- 
prises precepts,  which  inculcate  religioas  duties;  ntftsims,  which  explain  those  pre* 
cepts;  and  arguments,  which  relate  to  tbeol<^;.  But,  io  the  present  arrangemcDt  of 
the  vedus,  the  portion,  which  contains  passages  called  brambiinas,  includes  many 
which  are  strictly  prayers  or  mnntriis.  The  theology  of  the  Indian  Kcriptnre,  eonf 
prehending  the  argumentative  portion  entitled  T^dantn,  is  eantained  in  tracts  deno- 
minated oopDuishuda;  some  of  which  are  portions  of  the  brabmiinn,  properly  so  call- 
ed ;  others  are  found  only  in  a  detacbed  form  j  and  one  is  a  part  of  a  snoghita  itself. 

**  The  sKngbita  of  the  rig-v6d&  contains  montriis  or  prayers,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  encomiastic;  aa  the  name  of  the  Tig-\6i&  implies.* 

"  The  yajoor-vidA  relates  chiefiy  to  oblations  and  sacrifices,  as  the  name  itself  im- 
plies.i  Thefirstchapter,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  second,  contain  prayers  adapted 
fbr  sacrifices  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  muon  :  hut  the  six  last  sections  regard  ob- 
lations to  the  manes.  The  subject  of  the  third  chapter  is  the  conseovtion  of  a  per- 
petual fire,  and  the  sacrifice  of  victims :  the  five  next  relate  chiefly  to  a  ceremony 
called  ftgnishtomii,  which  includes  that  of  drinking  the  juice  of  theacidasdepias.  The 
two  following  relate  to  the  vajQp^yK  and  rajfisoSyu ;  the  last  of  which  ceremonies  in- 
volves the  consecration  of  a  king.  £ight  chapters,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth, 
regard  the  sancti^ing  of  sacrificial  fire ;  and  the  ceremony,  named  Soutratnunee,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  last  section  of  the  tenth  chapter,  occupies  thrM  other  chapters 
from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-first.  The  prayers  to  be  used  at  an  flshwum^dhft, 
or  ceremony  emblematic  of  the  immolation  of  a  horse  and  other  animals,  by  a  king 
ambitious  of  universal  empire,  are  placed  in  four  chapters,  from  the  twenty-tecond 
to  the  twenty-fifth.  The  two  next  are  miscellaneous  chapters ;  the  Soutramnnee  and 

*  "Thenfinlr&ior  prajenoFlberijc-T^dli  BTC,  for  tbemcMl  pari,  encoDiailie,  M  ibe  p*me  orihli  vridtk  im- 
pliei,  rich  to  bnuti  properly  ligDirjiOE  bd;  prajerorhjmn,  la  which  adclljltprsucd.  Ai  ikcne  are  nMllj  ia 
TcrM,  the  (cm  hccomcf  alu  applicable  lofucb  pamafta  ot  anj  fedS,  aisre  reducible  to  neunre  aeeordinyir  to 
the  rain  nrprmod J,  The  firil  TCd&,ia  Vjuii'icompilalioD,  casipTeliFniliB(  oioilarihesc  (eiU,  ii  called  IhB 

lig'l£dn  (  ar,  ai  eipreBed  in  (he  comuieBlBTj'  od  tbc  ladei,  *  becBBW  ll  Aboaadi  irilta  lacb  tcxii  (rich)." 

t  "Yttjonih  lideriTcd  frnm  Ibe  verb  jbj  Io  wonhip  or  aditre.  Aoolber  eljoiology  iiMaeIiiiieiBWr|Bid  : 
bill  Ihia  U  auMl  comi)(ea(  «ii(li  tiie  tobjccl  t  tiz.  iy^saa)  lacriacet,  and  (homQ)  oblaliaoi  lo  Bie.". 
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Dswiiin^dhii  ar«  completed  in  two  others;  and  the  poorooshfi-mfidho,  or  ceremoDy 
performed  as  the  type  of  the  allegorical  immolation  of  NarayBna,filb  (he  tbirticth  and 
thirty-first  chapters.  The  three  next  belong  to  the  Siirvq-m^dhtt,  or  prayers  and 
oblations  for  universal  success.  A  chapter  follows  on  the  Fitree-m^dhfi,  or  obaequies 
in  commemoration  of  a  deceased  ancestor :  and  tl)e  five  last  chapters  contain  such  pas- 
sages of  this  v£dn,  as  are  ascribed  to  D&dhjak,  son  or  descendant  of  Ut'hnnron : 
four  of  themconsUt  of  prayers  applicable  to  various  religions  rites,  as  sacramenls, 
lustrations,  penance,  &c.  and  the  last  is  restricted  to  theology.  The  first  section 
(finoorakfi),  of  the  black  yujoosh,  in  this  collection  of  prtiyers,  corresponds  with  the 
first  section  (kSndika)  in  the  white  yDJoosh ;  but  all  the  rest  differ;  and  so  does  the 
arrangement  of  the  subjects.  Many  of  the  topics  are  indeed  alike  in  both  vddns,  but 
differently  placed,  and  differently"  treated.  Thus  the  ceremony  called  rajusoByo  oc- 
cupies one  kandB,  corresponding  with  the  eight  proshna  of  the  first  book  lashtokoj) 
and  is  preceded  by  two  kandas,  relative  to  the  vajup^yu,  and  to  the  mode  of  its  ce- 
lebration, which  occupy  fourteen  sections  in  the  preceding  prfishna.  Consecrated  fire  is 
the  subject  of  four  kandns,  which  fill  the  fourth  and  fil\h  books.  Sacrifice  (ndhwnra) 
is  noticed  in  the  second  and  third  lectures  of  the  first  book,  and  in  several  lectures  of 
the  sixth.  The  subject  is  continued  in  the  seventh  and  last  book ;  which  treats  largely 
on  the  JSy  Otis  htomii,  including  the  forms  of  preparing  and  drinking  the  juice  of  acid 
asclepias.  The  D3hwii-m^dhfl,nree-m£dhfi,andpitree-medhu,  are  severally  treated  of  in 
their  places ;  that  is,  in  the  collection  of  prayers,  and  in  the  second  part  of  this  v^dit. 
Other  topics,  introduced  in  different  places,  are  numerous ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to 
specify  them  at  large. 

*'  A  peculiar  degree  of  holiness  seems  to  be  attached,  according  to  Indian  notions, 
to  the  samH-Tldii;  if  reliance  may  be  placed  od  the  inference  suggested  by  the  ety- 
mology of  its  name,  which  indicates,  according  to  the  derivation*  usually  assigned  to 
it,  the  efficacy  of  this  part  of  the  v6das  in  removing  sin.  The  prayers  belonging 

to  it  are,  as  before  observed,  composed  in  metre,  and  intended  to  be  chanted ;  and 
their  supposed  efficacy  is  apparently  ascritied  lo  this  mode  of  uttering  them. 

•  "  From  tliB  root  ibo,  connrliblr  into  v>,  and  la,  and  glgalfjlDg '  Id  i&tnj,'  Tbe  dniratite  la  ezponodeil  ai 
duMliis  MiMlhioi  *  whUb  d«itn>ji  )la. ' 
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"  The  Wh&rvU-vi^,  as  ia  well  known,  contaiDS  many  forma  of  imprecotioa  for  the 
destruction  of  enemies,  fiut  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that  such  is  thechiefsubject 
of  that  vid& ;  since  it  also  contaias  a  great  number  of  prayers  for  safety  and  for  the 
averting  of  calamities :  and,  like  tbe  other  vfdns,  numerous  hymns  to  the  gods,  with 
prayers  to  be  used  at  Eolenm  rites  and  rdigioos  exercises,  excepting  such  aa  are  nam* 
ed  yogoii."  ^ 


lECTtOH  Til. 

Ucthod  ofmdlag  tbe  ViM, 

*'  IN  a  regular  pemsal  of  the  yidi^  which  is  enjoined  to  all  priests,  and  which  is 
much  practised  by  Marhataa  and  Teliogas,  the  student  or  reader  is  required  to  no- 
tice, especially,  the  author,  subject,  metre,  and  purpose  of  each  maatrfi  or  invoca- 
tion. To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  thought  less  important.*  The 
institutors  of  the  Hindoo  system  have  indeed  recommended  the  study  of  the  sense; 
but  they  have  inculcated  with  equal  s  trenuousness,  and  more  suci^ss,  attention  to  the 
name  of  the  rishee  or  person,  by  whom  the  text  was  first  uttered,  the  deity  to  whom 
It  is  addressed,  or  the  sulgect  to  which  it  relates,  and  also  its  rhythm  .or  metre,  and 
its  purpose,  or  the  religions  ceremony  at  which  it  should  be  used.  Accordingly  the 
T^dft  is  recited  in  various  superstitious  modes  :  word  by  word,  either  simply  disjoin* 
ing  them,  or  else  repeating  the  words  alternately,  backwards  and  forwards,  once  or 
oilener.  Copies  of  the  rig-v^dfi  and  yojoosh  (for  the  samu-vcda  is  chanted  only) 
are  prepared  for  these  and  other  modes  of  recital,  and  are  called  pfldo,  kiimu,  jatn, 
ghnnu,  &c.  But  the  various  ways  of  inverting  the  text  are  restricted,  aa  it  should 
appear,  to  the  principal  v^diis ;  that  is,  to  the  original  editions  ofthe  rig-v^dii  and 
ylijoosh :  while  the  subsequent  editions,  in  which  the  text,  or  the  arrangement  of  it, 
is  varied,  being  therefore  deemed  subordinate  sakhas,  should  be  repeated  only  in  a 
simple  n 


tni  Dot,  1  diTe  uyibrcaiiH  the  branhllMwcreaiAiiiMd  of  Ibc  i£dBi,  Ikai  Ihey  tAOfklilidealal*  itgui 
ling  at  a  paiuge  u  of  )«i  [(BfioHaDce  Ihu  to  koow  the  Aothor,  the  metre,  ud  Ike  parpoM  of  eicb  to- 

bat,  to  gifiDK  FNch  idfice,  Hrelj  UcU  idesi  nf  the  inpoftuce  at  tbe  >CHis|  ef  ibclraul  Hcred 

tateh(«BTerjtoir. 
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BECTION  VIII. 

specimens  of  the  Hymns  of  ike  samti-v6dil. 
From  tlie  AiSnjtl-gaiiB. 
"  PoasesBed  orinauaierable  heads,  ionumerable  eyes,  iunumeraUe  feet,  Brumhij 
fills  the  heBvens  Bod  the  earth ;  he  is  whatever  was,  whatever  will  be ;  he  is  eeparate 
'from  all;  intbis  separate  state  he  exists  in  a  three-fold  form  above  the  universe,  the 
fourth  part  is  transruaed  through  the  world  :  he  is  therefore  called  the  Great  Being; 
his  command  is  as  the  water  of  life;  from  him  proceeded  the  Viratii-pooroosha^*  he 

•  The  Sbreg-bbagHiQtG  and  tCTcral  pooranEa  thui  d«cribe  wiiat  ii  here  called  (he  VimQ-paoriiathB,  vie, 
Ibe  whole  BDiTcne  exIillDgu  Ike  bod;  aftie  dellj;  is  wblcb  he  dwelliot  IbcmnimatlDgwal :  —The  upper  part 
nrhiithifhirorBtbeaanh;  hU  navel  the  firmaDCDti  bii  hreaM,  tbe  faeaieni ;  tbebigherpartiof  hia  badyjdiebM- 
Teniof  Ihe  riihent  the  back  oFhiiahouldtn,  the  beaven  of  thepHreat  hii  neck,  the  heaven  of  (bole  whn  wen 
Ibe  moil  rigid  aKetin )  hli  head,  Ibe  heaven  of  BrUmba ;  his  breach,  the  Gnl  of  the  regiooi  bcloiv  the  earib «  hii 
thighi,  theiecDWlreiian;  hii  kne«>,the.lhird(hii  lep,  ihe  Ibnrtta  i  bii  anclei,  lbedftta|thc  larrace  of  bii  reet.ihe 
«lilb|  thenlciofhiireel,  palalfi,  or  Ihe  world  orinakea.  Hii  nonlb,  iratdi,  (Itae  v^d&)  Bre  and  IN  regent,  the 
■even  prtaelplet  of  bodlea,  and  Ihe  rnletof  vene;  taiilongae,  bumt-olTerinfi,  food,  (be  mtei«f  life,  water,  and 
the  regent  of  Ibe  wntenf  hia  note,  Ihe  five  breathi,  tbe  rcgCBi  of  air,  Kentii  hii  ejei,  every  ibinln^inbitaDce, 
theiunand  monni  hti  browi,  Ihe  evening  ;  hiiean,  Ibe  fen  rtgioniand  Ibcirr^eoli,  alwTacaniDaiidMnDd)  tli 
whotebodj,lbeeicelleat  part  of  every  (bingonewtbt  hliskin,  contact,  iscrlBcet  and  oflerlajtt:  tbebalrofhli 
body ,tbg  ireei,  graiui,  &c.i  the  hair  of  bla  head,  the  clondi;  his  beard,  the  lishtningi  hii  naili,  (he  metalii  bii 
BTTBi,  ibepiacdiaBi  of  the  region) i  hii  fett,  prayer,  and  pteMnratloD)  tali  peait,  children,  Ac.  (  hli  anna,  death, 
injaiy,  belli  hla  left  aide,  Igaarance,  and  irreligiont  hii  velna,  the  male  and  female  riven i  bla  bonei,  tbe  mono- 
taintt  hia  belly,  Iheaea  that  lurrnundi  Ihe  earth)  blamind,  religion.  Bill mha,  and  Stalvh  i  hii  hear!,  (be  riiheei, 
Vlabnoo,  am)  irne  wiadont  hiifbvonr,  rrllgian  ;  blafrowd,  irreliglon.  In  ahort,  Brftnba,  8hi\|i,(he|[adi,  ths 
lilBni,precinnialonet,  ■ieB,nrpeau,bi[da,  beaiU,  creeping  itaiufa,  (he  BptQrlli,  Ihe  dUkihtta,  (he  rakihfti&i,  (he 
bhooiUa,  the  aiddyii,whateitr  passes  ihroogh  the  wa[en,dffelli  in  the  earlh,  or  flies  ia  ihe  air,  the  plancti,  stars, 
tbe  clouds,  thaoder,  lighlning,  and  all  (hB(  cqmpoaes  ihe  visible  nniverae,  are  parti  of  tbe  VlralU-pooranabJl. — 
Htm  ttriklftflg  daa  Ikii  agrte  wllA  a  Fregmmt  if  Eplctilui,  leMj/  found  in  HtTctlaattta :  "  Cbryilppaa,  refer- 
ring every  ihing  to  Jnpiler,  aiaioUiDs,  thai  the  world  is,  as  ll  were,  an  animated  body,  and  that  God  is  the  gn- 
vernine  poirer,  and  Ihe  Mid  of  the  whole ;  that  Ihe  woild  Is  one  of  the  intelligenl  priactpla,  governf  m;  in  cat^ 
mon  with  godi  and  men.  Diogenes,  the  Babyloniao,  alio,  in  his  book  concetoing  Hinciva,  userla,  tbat  the 

world  ii  the  Hme  wiih  Jove,  and  that  it  compreheadi  that  divinity  as  Ihe  body  of  man  doea  hisioul.  All  Ihe  fol- 
lowers of  Ztdo,  (her^ore,  if  they  have  left  as  aoy  godi  at  all,  as  some  of  them  bavc  left  noBe,  and  others  have 
taken  away  many,  say,  that  God  la  ooe;y>r,  in  other  words,  Ihe  uniterae  and  ils  lonl :  and  Iboae  who  al- 
low a  plnralily,  vary  in  their  ilatrmenli,  being  nnnrr,  Ihat,  if  fhry  aStmed  the  existence  oFonc  God  only,  they 
Bigbt  ha  tradnced  before  Ihe  mnltilade  ■!  detlroying  (be  gods,  by  tU  low  log  only  one  nniveiial  deity  and  not 
leveral,  mnch  lea  all  tboae  wbo  are  generally  held  in  eilimation :  wbile  we  asaeri  the  eiiateni'e  not  only  of  Ibe 
godi  wonbipped  by  the  Greeka,  bul  also  of  many  more.  Betldei,  Ibcy  bave  nol  ihonghl  fli  to  leave  eren  thoK, 
rupecting  whom  they  agree  wilb  ui,  in  a  form  like  that  in  which  they  are  nnlrenally  worthipped  :  far  (bey  ad- 
mil  DO  godi  in  the  reaerablance  of  men,  hot  only  the  air,  and  Ihe  wiodi,  and  Ibe  nthcr :  ao  (ha(  1  shonid  confi- 
•deolly  auert,  Ihat  (hey  ore  more  tepieheniibte  than  even  Dingorai :  for  be  baa  Irealed  tbe  goda  with  levity  al- 
most, but  has  not  directly  sllacked  Itacm,  oa  Ariiloienui  bas  observed  in  (becu>(omBof  Ibe  ManlineaD  )  and  la 
bis  poetry,  he  remarks  Diagorai  has  adhered  lo  ibe  Iruib,  inlroduciog  notUlig  like  Impiety  in  any  of  hli  TCrKS  { 
bo(  IB  tlic  capacity  ofapoet,  ipeakiag  iritb  reterenceof  (be  de|iy."_ 
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is  tlie  source  or  univerBal  motion ;  he  is  not  separate  &om  the  universe ;  he  is  the  light 
ofthe  moon,  of  the  sun,  or  the  fire,  oftheligbtninf^^and  of  all  that  shines;  the  v^dfiis 
th«  breath  of  his  nostrils ;  the  primary  elements  are  his  sight ;  the  agitation  of  human 
aHairs  is  his  laughter ;  his  sleep,  is  the  destruction  ofthe  universe;  in  different  forms  he 
cherishes  the  creatures,  as,  in  the  form  of  fire,  lie  digests  their  food ;  in  the  form  ofair, 
he  preserves  them  in  existence ;  in  the  form  of  water,  he  satisfies  them ;  Id  the  form 
of  the  sun,  he  assists  them  in  the  aflbirs  of  life,  and  in  that  ofthe  moon,  he  refreshes 
them  frith  sleep ;  the  progression  of  time,  forms  his  footsteps  j  all  the  gods  are  to  him 
as  sparks  from  fire.  In  the  form  of  fire,*  he  cherishea  the  god8;+ — therefore  I  bow 
to  Him,  who  is  the  universe ;  to  the  gods  who  dwell  in  heaven,  I  bow ;  to  the  gods 
who  dwell  in  space,  I  bow ;  to  the  gods  on  earth,  I  bow ;  to  the  regent  of  vatersy  I 
bow;  to  the  gods  who  guard  the  regions,  I  bow." 

*'Bnimhn  is  the  life  oflire,mtndori»ind,  sight  of  sight;  he  dwells  in  the  centre  of 
light ;  he,  without  eyes,  sees  whatever  was,  ib,  or  shall  be ;  without  hands  or  feet,  be 
holds  every  thing,  and  executes  hie  purposes  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  without 
the  appropriate  members,  he  hears  and  tastes  of  every  thing ;  becoming  (he  cnltiva* 
tor,  he  tills  the  ground ;  becoming  the  clouds,  he  waters  it ;  becoming  com,  he  fills 
the  creatures.  H  is  power  is  seen  in  the  cooling  draught,  the  burning  fire,  the  scorch- 
ing snn,  the  cooling  beams  ofthe  moon ;  id  the  butter-yielding  milk  ;  while  he  dwells 
in  the  body,  it  retains  the  vital  heat ;  when  he  retires,  it  becomes  cold ;  he  preserves 
thelifeofthoee  appointed  to  live;  he  conceals  those  who  are  appointed  to  be  hid;  ho 
beholds  the  world ;  he  appoints  the  names  and  forms  of  things,  and  thus  makes  them 
known;  be  who  seeks  refuge  in  him,  is  worshipped  byall  thegods;  be  destroys  the 
sins  of  such  a  devotee  as  fire  consumes  the  cotton  thread ;  to  the  holy,  he  is  ever  near; 
from  the  wicked  he  is  a&r  off;  he  is  the  source  of  truth  and  of  falsehood ;  to  assist 
men  in  their  worship,  to  him  hare  been  assignedhiame,  form,  and  place ;  he  who 
takes  refuge  in  him,  is  a  holy  person;  he  whose  face  is  turned  from  him,  isablas- 
phemer." 

it  appears,  that  when  the  Hindoos  chant  these  hymns,  the  sounds  are  modified  by 
*  Tilt  ucrificial  in.  t  fire  ii  iftld  to  be  tbc  montli  of  ilie  geit. 
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peculiar  rules  orprosodf ,  wbich  maj  properl;  be  called  the  melody  or  tune  in  which 
thej  are  chanted.* 


''  Specimen  of  the  Prayers  of  the  vidU. 

"  O  Ugnee,  came  and  eat;  sit  on  this  koosbd  seat;  I  invite  thee  to  feed  on  clari- 
fied butter,  that  thou  raayeal  invite  and  entertain  the  gods;  thou  are  adored  by  all 
the  |;ods.  The  gods  have  placed  thee  on  earth,  to  cherish  all.  O  Ugnee,  thon 
who  dwellest  in  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  all  places,  thou  knowest  lU  creatures ;  make 
known  my  desires  (o  God,  that  my  sacrifice  may  be  accepted,  and  tiiat  I  may  be  ho« 
noured  among  men.  lie  has  no  enemies,  who  praises  Ognee,  and  who  presents  of- 
ferings to  him  in  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flame,  unmixed  with  smoke,  bums  bright^ 
and  surrounds  the  altar  from  the  south.  Like  a  guest,  Ognee  is  welcome  among 

men.  He  is  applauded  as  an  excellent  charioteer,  or  as  a  swift  messenger;  to  know 
him  is  the  object  of  desire.  Ha  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  gods;  the  Great  Lord 
of  earth;  he  makes  known  the  good  and  evil  belonging  to  all.  O  Ugnee,  Batisfy,  as 
Chiindrli  by  his  welcome  beams;  preserve  us  from  our  enemies;  come  before  us; 
deliver  from  all  fear  of  future  birtb." 

"  O  Ushwittee4(oomani !  we  entreat  yonr  prelence.  The  juice  of  the  soma  is  pre- 
pared  in  one  place,  on  the  seat  of  the  koosho,  for  you  both.  Come,  and  receive  all 
this  soma.  What  do  you  resemble  i  you  are  the  destroyers  oF  enemies ;  the  removers 
of  disease;  the  lovers  of  truth.  As  the  giants  make  their  enemies  weep,  so  make 
our  eoemies  weep." 

"  We  seek  for  more  riches  from  lodrn.  Whether  thou  procure  it  from  men,or  fi*om 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  or  the  tower  heavens,  or  from  whatever  place^  (Hily  make 
us  rich." 

'*'  O  Indral  for  onr  preservation,  collect  riches." 

•  Sm  ■  pancraph  in  page  SS6. 
Kk2 
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'  "  By  riches  we  obtain  strength  to  wouad  and  destroy  ouK  enemies  in  war,  there- 
fore ^ve  UB  riches." 

"  O  Indrfi !  we  entreat  thee  to  order  it,  that  we  may  hare  excellent  jewels,  and 
precious  ilonea,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  riches.  We  call  those  riches  which  may 
be  enjoyed,  Tibhoo ;  a  great  quantity  of  riches  we  call  Prfibhoo  (Lord.)" 

"  At  the  close  of  the  BBcrifice,  increase  the  fruit  of  lh«  sacrifice,  which  is  food." 

"  O  Vgaee  I  thoa  who  receivest  tho  clarified  butter,  and  art  always  glorbus,  re' 
duce  to  ashes  our  enemies,  who  are  constantly  injuri,oas  and  spiteful." 

*'0  Indraaod  VoroonoE  according  to  our  desires,  give  us  riches,  and  in  every  res- 
pect fill  us.     We  pray  thee  always  to  continue  near  us." 

"  O  Indru !  the  active,  the  possessor  of  divine  wisdom,  the  all-powerfiil  in  the  field 
of  battle,  to  obtain  riches,  we  bring  thee  food." 

.  "  O  Indrn  I  the  giants  stole  the  cows,  and  concealed  them  in  the  cave :  thou  with 
the  vayoOB  (winds)  soughtedst  and  obtainedst  the  cows.*  What  do  the  f  ayoos  re- 
semble i — They  can  penetrate  into  the  most  difficult  recesses  i  in  an  invisible  manner 
they  con  remove  things  from  one  place  to  another." 

"  IndHI !  He  at  once  harnesses  his  two  horses  named  Hfiree.  They  are  so  well 
instructed,  that  at  the  mere  word  of  Indra  they  become  united  in  the  chariot  In- 
dru  is  covered  with  ornaments." 

"  Formerly,  the  giant  Vrltrfi  brought  darkness  on  the  world ;  to  remove  which^ 
and  give  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  IndrQ  6zed  the  son  (Soorya)  in  the 
heavens.   SooiyS,  by  his  rays,  has  rendered  the  mountains  and  the  world  visible." 

■  nh  Bllndei  lo  ■  ttorf,  IbM  Ihe  (ianti  itole  Mme  com  from  hcaveD,  Bad  bid  Ibcin  io  b  dark  CKte.  Indrli, 
in  conJunctioD  wltb  (h«  wlad),  OTcrraaie  the  fianU,  and  deliKKd  Uw  torn*.  Tbere  ue  19  ilttcttol  filuii, 
nhicb  are  lepreKDled  u  tb«  KrvuitB  of  lodrB. 
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*(  All  the  beneGcenf  gods  have  excellent  praise  addressed  to  them  t  but  these  forms 
ef  praise  are  not  sufficient  to  celebrate  the  praise  oflodro.  Indril  is  possessed  of 
boundless  ezcflllence.  Wherefore,  the  most  excellent  praise  addressed  to  other  gods 
is  incoDsiderable  when  addressed  to  IndrtiV 

"  Id  the  war  in  which  the  soldiers  Qj  before  mighty  enemies,  let  the  straigfat- 
%>ng  arrow  Deahoo  comfort  as.  Let  it  give  us  increase ;  make  our  bodies  like  flint. 
Xet  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Cditee)  increase  our  happinsss." 

«  O  excellent  and  powerful  horses  1  6y  to  the  Geld  of  battle.  O  whip  I  thou  lashesC 
the  horses  till  they  are  urged  on  to  the  war.    Make  our  horses  fly  to  the  battle." 

"OUgneel  O  beautiful  tonguedl  who  partakestofthe  clarified  batter  of  various 
gods,  and  of  whose  orts  the  gods  partake,  do  thou  enereaae  our  wisdom  and  onr  sa- 
orifices,  and  receive  us  with  onr  wives  among  the  gods." 

*'  Indrn  is  possessed  of  universal  power :  and  he  gives  without  trouble  whatever 
is  requested.'* 

"  O  Ugnee  t  formed  out  of  two,  [by  rubbing  two  sticks  together]  fovour  the  priest 
who  holds  in  his  hands  the  torn  koosha  for  a  seat,  and  convey  all  the  gods  [hither}. 
Thou  bringest  the  gods  to  our  assislance :  therefore  art  thou  deserving  of  praise.'* 

"  O  all  ye  singers !  extol  Ugnee  at  the  sacrifice.  0gnee !  he  is  of  excellent  me« 
mory;  he  religiously  speaks  the  truth;  be  is  glorious;  be  is  the  destroyer  of  the  in- 
jorioui  and  of  disease.'* 

**  O  dgnee !  there  are  none  among  the  excellent  gods  whose  worship  is  not  per- 
formed at  thy  sacrifice,  and  none  among  excellent  men  who  worship  thee  not." 

*'  This  praise  is  offered,  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  Ribboo  gods,  by  the  priesta 
of  excellent  i&ejDory.  Xhis  praise  procures  excellent  rickes,  jewels,  uid  other  &-. 
vours," 
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**  The  Ribhoo  gods  restored  their  aged  parents  to  youth  again.  By  pooroosbo- 
chfir&nti,*  havJag  obtained  the  perfect  incanlationa,  they  are  able  to  procure  vfaat" 
ever  they  desire.  They  are  without  deceit,  and  on  all  occasions  they  repeat  the 
aboTe  perfect  incantations." 

**  Q  all  ye  priests,  according  to  the  ibnns  of  the  samii-v^dfi,  io  the  sacrifice  praise 
the  befwe-mentioned  gods,  Indrii  and  Dgnee." 

**  When  Tishnoo  was  incarnate  under  the  name  of  TriTikrtimn,  and  brought  into 
his  mind  the  three  worlds,  heaven,  earth  and  patalo,  he  threw  his  feet  in  three  di> 
rectioDS :  then  were  these  three  worlds  found  in  Vishnoo's  feet  covered  with  dust.". 

"  O  all  ye  bramhan  priests,  the  water  contains  immortality.  From  npn  is  derived 
join  (water).  In  its  transformation  ithecomes  the  water  oflife.  This  is  recorded  in  the 
T^dK.  The  waters  contain  medicine;  for  food,  which  is  nourished  by  water,  removes 
the  disease  of  hunger.  Therefore  to  exalt  in  praise  the  god  of  the  waters,  delay  not." 

"  The  god  SomS  has  said,  that  all  medicines  ex^ist  in  the  waters;  that  the  medi- 
cinal climbing  plants,  plants,  trees,  roots,  &c.  are  produced  in  the  waters.  Ognee, 
called  Shoohni,  ia  the  giver  of  happiness  to  all  the  world.  This  is  made  known  in 
the  Toittireeytt  chapter." 

*'  Those  who  are  exceedingly  wise,  through  the  god  ViiA^oiia  obtain  the  knowledge 
of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future." 

"Ihave  seen  the  god  Vftroonfi,  who  is  to  be  seen  of  all,  and  who  is  come  herl}  to ' 
shew  me  &vour ;  I  have  also  seen  his  chariot  on  earthj  and  he  has  readily  received 
the  praise  which  1  have  addressed  to  him." 

"  O  Indrn  and  Viiroonn !  performing  these  works  for  your  preservation,  (nourish- 
neot),  we  receive  riches.  Obtaining  riches,  we  treasure  up  what  remains  after  enjojr* 
'Htte  UutallDiioBlOBcereinoijirliictiiiiappoKdlehaM  bteaOnHMathtimtietiBtift, 
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neDt.    Provide  as  overplus  of  riches  (or  ua^  bejoad  what  we  doit  enjoy,  and  what 
we  lay  up  for  future  use." 

"  I  invite  the  god  Indriiand  the  god  Ugnee  to  comft  and  drink  the  juice  of  the  somu. 
Let  them  both  arrive  for  my  gond :  having  thus  begun  this  sacrifiw,  1  am  the  recep- 
tacle of  their  aBection." 

"  O  Ugnee,  bring  to  the  piftce  of  sacrifice  ladrenw  and  the  other  goddeeses,  who 
desire  to  be  present  at  this  sacrifice ;  and  bring  also  the  Twiiahtree  gods  to  drink 
the  somd  juice." 

*'  For  our  pieaervation,  and  to  drink  the  boidd  juice,  we  invite  the  goddesses  la- 
dranee^  ViirooDaji3  and  Agn^yS,  to  this  sacrifice." 

"  O  Prit'hivS  1  give  us  a  saitable  place  to  dwell  in,  6«e  from  thoroa ;  bestow  on  as 
very  long  dweUing-houBes." 

*'  We  pray  that  the  wicked  and  evil  speaking  giant  Vritrn  may  not  hav»  povei  to 
contend  with  us." 

«OSooryfi!^a8  the  husbandman  cultivates  his  field  all  the  year  round  to  obtain 
barley,  so  do  thou  provide  for  me,  the  sacrificer,  somn  juice  during  the  apring  and 
the  other  five  seabona  of  the  year." 

"O  waters!  for  the  preservation  of  my  body  forbid  diseases ;  that  in  health  we 
may  long  behold  the  sun;  create  medicines." 

"  O  waters !  with  your  waters  wash  away  all  the  guilt  that  I  the  aacrifioer  have 
committed  in  sinning,  with  and  without  knowledge,  in  cursing  a  holy  person,  or  in 
speaking  folaely." 

«  O  Vfirooofi  I  thou  destroyest  all  sinners  j  Ibis  is  thy  nature.  Therefore,  if  at  any 
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-  time,  fhroDgb  igoorance,  ire  have  neglected  to  honour  thee,  we  praj,  that  if  thou  art 
displeased  with  us  oo  account  of  this  sin,  thou  wilt  not  destroy  us." 

«  O  Ugoee,  and  aD  je  who  are  inrited,  assemble,  and  receiving  this  our  sacriGce^- 
and  this  our  praise,  supply  us  with  plenty  offood." 

"  O  Indrfi !  let  us  spend  our  time  each  with  bis  own  wife.  Let  the  messengers  of 
Ynmti  go  to  sleep,  that  they  mayoot  see  us.  Do  thou  give  us  thousands  of  beau- 
tifiil  cows  and  horses ;  number  us  among  the  great." 

*<  O  Indni !  destroy  all  our  covetous  enemies,  and  cherish  our  bountiful  friends. 
Give  us  thousands  of  beautiful  cows  and  horses ;  number  us  among  the  great." 

"  O  Ugnee !  enable  us  abundantly  to  increase  these  our  prayers.  We  extol  thee  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability  :  being  subdued  by  our  praises,  bestow  upon  us  food,  power^ 
and  excellent  wisdom." 

"  O  Hfirishchilodrii,  the  priest !  O.Hfirishchnndrit,  the  god  1  Separate  the  purified 
eomdjuice  which  I  have  brought  to  this  sacrifice;  and  pour  into  a  holy  vessel  the 
somiijuice  which  has  not  yet  been  purified;  and  that  which  remains,  place  in  a  lea- 
thern  vessel." 

«  Sho<Hiii-sh£phfi  says,  O  Ugnee,  as  the  birds  at  a  great  distance  from  tfaeir  nests, 
on  their  return  to  these  nests,  fly  with  all  their  strength,  so  my  mind,  destitute  of 
anger,  and  having  no  desire  to  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  great  riches  and  wealth, 
flies  to  thee." 

"OViiroonal  as  the  charioteer,  after  fatigue  in  running  to  a  great  distance,  pleaset 
his  horse  by  different  services,  so  we,  for  our  happiness,  please  thee." 

"  1  praise  6^ee,  the  priest  [completer]  of  the  offering,  [first  placed  in  the  sacrl- 
fioe]  the  impregnated  with  gifts  to  bestow ;  the  consuming  BacrificatOF;  sapplyinf 
•buBdantly  the  gems  (of  reward.)"^ 
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'*  O  fire,  be  thou  the  way  at  our  happiness ;  as  a  fether  to  hia  child,  be  fiear  to  us." 

"  O  Tisible  Vajoo,  come.  TheBC  somn  Coverings)  are  perpared ;  drink  them ;  hear 
<he  invitation." 

*'  O  Tajoo  and  Indrfi,  who  dwell  in  the  stream  orbutter  mixed  vith  food,  y«  know 
<that  tfae  somn)  is  readjr ;  come  speedily." 

'^  O  Indrn,  possessor  of  the  horse,  come  speedily  for  the  v^dfi-incanted  praises; 
accept  the  food  prepared." 

"  Hay  this  Snrnswntee,  who  cominands  aQectionate  and  true  words,  the  accom- 
{ilisher  (of  the  work)  of  the  wise,  accept  the  sacrifice." 

'*  O  Indrfi,  preserved  by  thee,  we  ask  for  the  strong  thunderbolt,  that  we  may  eon- 
4|uer  in  battle." 

"  O  Indrfi,  give  us  incalculable,  excellent,  and  undecayable  wealth,  which  consists 
in  cows,  food,  and  long  life.*' 

"  O  Ugnee,  let  these  women,  with  bodies  anointed  with  clarified  butter,  eyef 
<c(daured)  with  stibium,  and  void  of  tears,  enter  the  parent  of  water,*  that  they  may 
not  be  separated  from  their  husbands,  maj  be  in  union  with  excellent  husbands,  be 
sinless,  and  jewels  among  women." 

*<  La  tt$  me&tale  <m  tite  divine  niter  (SobUtU)  t  may  it  guide  our  inteUetii.  De« 
'sirons  of  food,  we  solicit  the  gift  of  the  splendid  sun  (Savitrii),  who  should  be  sttt- 
^■ously  worshipped.  Tenerable  men,  guided  by  the  understaDding,  salute  the  di- 
vine sua  (Sayi(ree)  with  oblations  and  praise."-!- 

*  FiM.  f  Tblt  fonnt  llw  celebrated  iqotatUiMi  called  Ike  mWitt. 
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SECTION  X. 

Specimau  of  the  Bramkhni,  from  the  rig,ySjoorS,  aadSl'hSrvMvidas. 

Inatractioni  relative  to  itcrificn. 

*'  Let  the  print  present  oBeringB  to  Uahwinee-koomara  from  the  flesh  of  the  fourth 
sheep  which  is  dressing,  and  from  the  flesh  of  the  goat.  Let  the  mighty  Csfawioee' 
koomara  partake  of  the  flesh  prepared  with  clarified  butter,  aod  of  the  &t  and  en« 
trails  which  have  been  taken  from  the  belly.  Let  the  priest  also  ofier  the  flesh  of 
other  goats  to  Ushwinee-koomarfij  and  to  SQraswntS,  and  to  lodrii.  Let  him  present 
to  dgnee,  to  SomS,  and  to  Indrn,  clarified  butler  mixed  with  honey ;  sesamum  and 
barley;  and  Let  him  so  conduct  my  sacrifice  that  it  may  be  perfected. 

"  In  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  the  priest  must  repeat  forms  of  praise  and  petition) 
to  the  animal;  bathe  him;  repeat  incantations  in  his  ears  and  nose;  sprinkle  him  with- 
water  ;  slay  him ;  and,  remoring  the  entrails,  offer  the  burnt  sacrifice  with  bis  flesh. 

"  O  priest,  with  the  flesh  of  thegoat  worship  Cshwinee-koomarfi ;  with  the  flesh  of 
the  sheep,  Snraswfitee;  with  the  flesh  of  the  bull,  Indrfi;  and  with  that  of  lh«goU 
and  the  sheep,  VrihiUpiltee." 

Of  lb«  ticrifice  of  >iuinalit, 

"fThree  altars  must  be  erected ;  also  posts  of  three  kinds  ofsacred  wood ;  seventeen 
animals  must  be  selected  for  the  occasion,  from  each  of  which  three  pieces  of  flesh 
must  be  cut,  one  from  the  right  side,  another  from  the  breast,  and  another  from  the 
back  of  the  head.  Black,  or  white,  or  speckled  animals  are  to  be  preferred.  They 
must  neither  have  lost  a  member,  nor  have  a  superfluous  one,  nor  be  too  young,  nor 
too  old,  nor  labour  under  any  distemper,  nor  be  burnt  or  cut  in  the  skin,  nor  have 
any  scars  arising  from  wounds  inflicted  by  other  animals.  Sesamum  anointed  with 
clarified  nutter  must  be.oSieredin.thiB  sacrifice;  in  the  middle  altar  must  be  offered 
on  the  fire  honey,  augat^  and  milk;  on  another  of  the  altars  a  meat  offering',  consist- 
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ing  of  boiled  rice,  hooej,  and  clarified  butter.  Near  to  each  altar  tnust  sit  a  bram- 
IiiiD  to  watch  the  sacred  fire,  called  Bramba.*  Ronnd  the  firs  oo  the  middle  altar 
must  be  placed  meat-oSerin^a  for  the  ten  regents  of  the  qnartsts.  Jf  the  eacrificer 
wish  to  wake  any  petition  during  this  sacrifice,  he  must  do  it^  ofiering  curds  to  the 
Jeiljr  whom  he  addresaea." 

Of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  iiie  TwBalita,  for  the  dca Unction  of  Ihekingof  tliegodi. 
'^TwSsbta,  a  sag^,  ofiered  a  sacrifice  for  the  destractiooof  Indrn,  thehingofhea- 
iven,  who  had  cut  off  the  three  heads  of  his  son.  First,  the  sage  kindled  three  fire«, 
eastward,  westward  and  southward,  and  bej^n  to  oSer  on  that  to  the  east,  and  to  in- 
vite the  gods.  The  gods  arrived,  but  not  desiring  the  destruction  of  Indrd,  they  be- 
gan to  perplex  the  sage  in  bis  work,  stealing  the  different  appurtenances  belonging 
.to  the  sacrifice :  for  instance,  they  concealed  two  pesUea  which  were  required  to 
pound  the  rice  for  the  meat-ofiering;  and  this  compelled  the  sage  to  bruise  the  rice 
between  his  nails :  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  is,  that  if  the  priest  be  desirous  of  scratch- 
.ing  his  body,  he  shall  do  it,  not  with  his  nails,  but  with  the  horn  of  a  deer;  this 
horn  the  gods  likewbe  tookaway.  He  offered  the  curds  to  the  god  Vishwfi,  but  the 
water  whichshould  have  been  offered  to  another  god,  Vajee,  the  divine  guests  clan- 
destinely removed.  The  bruised  rice  intended  to  be  offered  to  Sooryo,  who  is  des- 
cribed as  having  no  teeth,  thev  removed  in  the  same  manner.  The  three  kinds  of  wood 
which  should  have  been  offered  in  the  three  fires,  the  gods  also  stole,  as  well  as  the  cla^ 
f  ified  butter,  which  should  have  been  poured  on  the  fire  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
sacrifice.  An  awning  of  three  kinds  of  cloth,  white,  blue,  and  yellow,  is  used  on  these 
occasions :  the  white  part  the  gods  conveyed  away ;  a  pan  of  water  used  at  this  sa- 
crifice, which  was  surrounded  with  a  piece  of  cloth;  on  the  top  of  which  three  kinds 
of  green  branches  were'laid;  the  body  of  which  was  anointed  with  curds  and  rice; 
and. into  which  five  kinds  of  precious  metals  or  stones,  and  nine  of  bruised  branches, 
bad  been  thrown,  shared  the  same  fate ;  of  ten  wooden  dijifaes  placed  round  the  altar, 
containing  offerings,  the  two  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  altar,  (he  gods  al- 
so conveyed  away.       la  this  manner  they  vexed  the  sage,  till  the  tears  were  seen 

•  See  *■>!■  il.  p-  S38. 
L  12 
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to  full  from  the  fire  to  the  westward ;  bence  onename  of  the  regent  of  fire  becatne- 
iloDdrfi,  from  rodanfi,  to  weep;  from  these  tears  sprung  silver;  and  hence  silver  i» 
forbidden  to  be  placed  among  gifts  to  the  godt,  as  tears  are  a  mark  of  uncleanness. 
The  sage  loo  fell  into  a  state  of  perplexity ;  and  hastening  to  bring  more  clarified 
butter,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  stolen,  be  repeated  the  prayera 
incorrectly;  forinsteadof  repeating  "Be  thou  the  enemy  of  Indrn,"  he  said,  "Let 
Jndrd  be  thy  enemy,"  and  thus  the  giant,  which  was  brought  into  existence  by  the 
merit  of  the  sacrifice,  and  which  was  to  have  destroyed  Indrfi,  was  destroyed  by 
him.*'*  [The  account  of  this  sacrifice  in  continued  to  a  considerable  lenolh,  but 
the  particulars  resemble  so  much  what  the  author  has  given  in  vol.  ii.  p,  S58  &c^ 
that  it  appeared  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  the  subject.] 

The  ibj  jnll  lacriGee  for  rendering  an  enemy  ipeechleia^ 
*'  The  priest  who  oSers  this  sacrifice  is  to  sit  on  a  blach  seat,  wear  black  garments^ 
offer  dark  coloured  Sowers ;  the  four  images  of  the  person  against  whom  the  sacrifice' 
is  to  be  offered,  are  also  to  be  dressed  in  black,  the  eyes  and  mouth  painted  red,  and 
the  breast  white.  The  priest  must  take  a  hawk,  and  slay  it,  placing  its  flesh  upon  a 
yellow  garment;  after  a  number  of  other  preparatory  ceremonies,  be  must  offer 
pieces  of  the  flesh  in  thefire,  eight,  twenty-eight,  one  hundred  and  eight,  up  to  one- 
thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million  tim^,^  and  at  each  offering  use 
a  separate  prayer ;  as  he  draws  back  his  fingers  after  casting  the  flesh  into  the  fire^ 
be  must  touch  the  mouth  of  the  image  of  the  enemy  with  them.  On  this  occasion^ 
the  following  prayers  are  ottered: 

"  O  Ugnee  I  make  dumb  the  mouth  and  words  of  this  mj  enemy."  <'  O  Ugnee  t 
fasten  with  a  peg  the  tongue  of  this  enemy."  "  O  Ugneel  fill  with  distraction  the 
mind  of  this  my  enemy."  "  O  Ugnee!  confound  the  speech  of  the  friends  of  this 
my  enemy."    "O  Ugnee!  destroy  the  senses  of  this  my  enemy." 

"  O  Ugnee  I   all  the  gods  are  centered  in  thee ;   do  thou  render  propitious  the 

*  Seelbcrlg'Tidli. 

t  When  offcrlnp  are  made  np  lo  er  bejvsd  a  IbDUUd,  i(  li  loppMed  tbat  hd  eflemj  ii  won  dettrojed. 
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judge  who  IB  to  decide  between  me  and  this  enemy."  "  O  Dgnee  I  mtkc  tbic  judga 
the  enemy  of  my  enemy." 

In  this  manner,  he  mast  continue  the  eaerifice  for  Bfteen  dnys  and  nij^bti  t  in  the 
darkest  part  of  the  ni^ht,  he  mast  place  a  lamp  near  the  altar,  and  thus  address  it : 
*'  O  lamp  I  as  the  insect,  attracted  by  thee,  foils  into  the  blaze,  so  let  my  enemy  be 
overthrown  in  the  seat  oFjadgment." 

"  O  Dgnee!  thou  who  art  the  month  of  all  the  gods,  as  the  igioke  entering  the 
eyes  renders  them  dim,  ao  do  thou  destroy  the  wisdom  of  my  enemy." 

"  O  Ugnee !  thou  who  by  digesting  their  food,  noorishest  mankind,  redoee  to 
ashes  thie  my  enemy." 

Having  thus  oifrired  the  sacrifice,  he  mast  take  the  ashes,  the  yellow  dotb,  ice 
and  throw  them  where  four  roads  meet.* 

or  the  devotion  called  ooparinH, 
"  There  are  two  hinds  of  oopaenna,  or  devotion;  first,  that  wherein  an  invisible 
being  is  worshipped  through  a  visible  oVjecl ;  this  i»  called  aropfl.  The  other  is 
meditation  on  the  deity  through  a  description  by  Geosible  objects.  In  these  acts  of 
devotion,  the  mind  is  employed  on  the  name,  form,  and  qualities  of  the  god,  by  sing- 
ing, prayer,  repetition  ofhis  naiqe,  or  meditation,  go  as  to  excite  io  the  mind  reli- 
gious affections.  The  mind  must  be  fixed  on  the  object  of  devotion,  without  any  in* 
termission,  except  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life;  it 
must  befree  from  injurious  thoughts;  fullofcompaseion  towards  the  poor,  the  blind, 
and  even  enemies ;  happy  both  in  pain  and  pleasure  ;  insensible  to  the  injuries  of 
others;  free  from  desire  of  unlawful  gains ;  mast  desire  no  more  than  necessary  food 
and  clothing;  and  be  free  from  distraction  and  error." 

•  8««  ihe  ibbichaifi-kaND  orthe  bi'h&rT&-*£dit,  Theie  reTCDgefal  prajen,  tnm  Ihe  •■'hHrrK'TMB, 
beloai  to  the  preccdiDgiectlon}  bBiihcBctaiinlof  ihiiMcriflcBMcmcd  lo  require  UikI  (ke  prajen  •bo«ld  b* 
iaMried  wllb  iu 
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"  Liet  the  person  who  wishes  to  worship  the  deity  in  his  miaif  first  cboose  b  place  on 
the  banks  ofa  river,  or  near  a  templeof  ShivS,  orneara  shalgratna,orin  a  field  where 
cows  are  grazing,  or  near  a  grove  of  vitwa  trees,  or  on  the  roots  ofa  grove  of  dhatrees, 
or  in  a  holy  place,  or  in  a  cave,  or  near  a  water-fall ;  at  any  rate  in  a  secret  spot,  where 
the  mind  c<i  ii  remain  undistraeted.  He  must  sit  on  (he  skin  of  a  tyger  or  a  deer, 
or  on  a  koosha  mat,  or  on  a  blanket;  a  white  seat  is  to  be  preferred.  He  may  sit 
in  any  form  common  to  the  animals,  but  there  are  eighty-four  metbods  peculiarly 
excellent ;  the  pfidmd  posture,  which  consists  in  bringing  the  feet  to  the  sides,  and 
folding  the  right  foot  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  left  foot  in  the  right  hand,  is  one  of 
the  best ;  another  method  is  to  sit  cross-legged,  and  to  close  with  the  fingers  and, 
feet  alt  the  avenues  of  respiration.  The  worshipper  must  next  withdraw  his  mind 
from  all  sublunary  things,  and  confirm  his  distaste  of  them,  by  perpetually  holding 
up  to  himself  their  unreal  nature.  He  must  also  bring  his  mind  to  an  undivided  at- 
tention  to  the  deity,  and  in  a  perfectly  abstracted  manner  fix  it  on  him  :  thus  pre- 
pared, he  must  in  imagination  prepare  a  beautiful  seat  for  the  god,  and  realize  in 
bis  mind  all  the  visible  allribntes  of  him  on  whose  form  he  meditates ;  be  must  so 
realize  every  feature  and  member,  as  to  feel  all  the  sensations  of  joy,  love,  tender- 
ness, &c.  arising  from  real  vision.  In  this  stale  of  mind,  he  must  mentally  present 
^1  the  usual  offerings  to  the  deity,  as,  from  the  primary  elements  of  which  his  body 
is  composed,  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and  vacuum ,  he  must  present,  first,  from  earth, 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  from  the  water,  water  to  wash  his  feet;  from  the  fire,  the 
sacred  lamps;  from  the  air,  incense,  and  from  the  ethereal  elements,  flowers ;  and 
from  whatever  the  mind  delights  in,  be  must  present  the  most  precious  offerings. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  deity,  he  must  say,  "  Like  myself  there  is  not  another  sin- 
ner on  earth ;  and  like  thyself  there  is  no  saviour ;  O  god,  seeing  this  is  the  case, 
1  wait  thy  will."  He  must  next  present  a  bloody  sacrifice,  by  slaying  all  his  paa- 
'  sions,  as  desire,  anger,  covetousness,  inordinate  attachment,  intoxication,  and  envy. 
He  muat  add,  "  All  my  works,  good  or  evil,  in  the  fire  of  thy  favour,  J  present  t^ 
ithee  as  a  burnt- offering."* 

'  flee  tbe  VrlhtdH&a}6kli  OopDniibid. 
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SECTION  XI. 

Speeim  en  of  the  OopH  nithtidi. 
Ortb«cmtioD. 
•'Formerlj  tbie  world  (Brdmhfi)  wta  in  the  rorm  of  a  male.  He,  reflecting,  saw 
nothing  but  himself.  He  first  uttered  the  sound  1 :  from  hence  his  name  became  I, 
Therefore  to  the  present  time  people  first  say  I,  and  then  mention  any  other  name. 
The  first  being  became  the  subject  offear.  He  thought  within  himself,  if  there 
exists  no  one  except  myself,  from  what  does  my  fear  arise  ?  By  looking  at  himself 
his  fear  WBB  removed.  What  should  he  fear,  when  there  was  none  but  himself.  Ho 
enjoyed  not  pleasure  alone;  therefore  at  present  men  enjoy  not  pleasure  alone.  He 
wished  for  another.  He  divided  his  body  into  two  parts  like  the  lobes  ofa  seed  of  pulse, 
and  one  becamea  male  and  the  other  a  female.* 

"At  first,  only  Bromha,  the  bramhfin,  existed.  Being  alone,  he  was  unable  to  ma- 
nage the  world,  and  therefore  he  created  the  excellent  cast  of  the  kshritriyos.  Among  the 
gods,  they  created  Indro,  Taroonfi,  Somfi,  Roodrtl,  MayiJ,  Yamo,  Mrityoo,  Eeshano, 
Sec.  Therefore  there  are  none  more  excelleni  than  the  kshiitriybs :  at  the  rajsooyu 
sacrifice,  the  bramhuns  were  placed  below  the  kshfitriyfis,  and  served  the  kshfitrty  tls: 
The  kahntriyiis  alone  enjoy  this  honour  ;  tbey  sprung  from  Brumha,  the  bramhun; 
and  though  they  have  obtained  from  Bramha  the  greater  excellency,  yet  at  the  close 
of  any  ceremony  the  kshiitriyus  seek  Tor  the  benefils  of  the  ceremony  through  the 
bramhniis.  Those  kshiitriyfis  who  injure  the  biamhSns,  destroy  their  own  race,  and 
become  great  sinners." 

"  First,  was  created  vacuum,  from  vacuum,  air,  fromair,  fire,  from  fire,  water,  from 
water,  earth,  from  the  earth,  food ;  fi-om  food  maD,f  who  may  thus  be  compared  to 
a  bird:  of  the  heed  no  comparison  is  pretended;  the  right  arm,  is  the  right  wing,  the 
left,  the  left  wing;  the  body  to  the  navel,  isBrSmhii^  Ihelowr  t-xtremitie:;,  the  tail. 

•  Seethe  VrihtlaTfiDjfilcli  OopfiDiihlid.  +  The  eiprenlon  her*  ia  ttnnBirti.s  fl  iinnmn^hB ,  rr  rnofl-made  nitni 
■hleh  litbDsetplBlDed;  food  receiTcd  Into  Ihe  body,  fint  becomes  jnice,  Ihrn  hlood,  ther  Hmh,  ihtnfBl.ibcK 
bopn,  UtcumuTotritlieBKed.       1  TtaevteUDfiheTeMoniscia  Uiiicxtraci  lirinisBed  toldeotifjCiid  iriilt 
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Some  persons  regard  as  ui  established  truth  the  opinion,  that  the  body  is  the  whole 
of  man ;  others,  separating  the  actions  or  body  and  spirit,  discard  this  opinion,  and 
contend  for  the  existence  in  the  body  ofan  immateriat  spirit.  The  writer  then  adds 
another  comparison ;  two  birds  having  perched  on  a  tree,  one  [parnm-etmii]  eats  not 
of  the  fruit ;  the  other,  [the  animal  spirit]  partakes  of  the  fruit  of  works.  The  seed 
of  the  tree  is  delusion ;  the  fruit,  religion  and  irreligion ;  the  roots,  the  three  goo> 
nfis  I  the  four  kinds  of  sap,  religion,  riches,  desire,  final  emancipation ;  the  five  ac- 
tions of  the  tree,  the  five  senses ;  the  six  natural  properties  of  the  tree  are,  desA«> 
anger,  lust,  excessive  attachment,  infatuation,  envy ;  the  seven  barks  are  the  seven 
transmutations  of  food,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  note ;  its  eight  branches,  are 
the  five  primary  elements,  the  reasoning  &cnlty,  personal  identity,  and  wisdom;  its 
nine  apertures,  the  nine  openings  in  the  body ;  its  ten  leaves,  the  ten  kinds  of  air  io 
the  body.  As  a  house  forsaken  by  its  occupant  becomes  dark,  so  the  body,  when 
forsaken  by  the  deity,  is  filled  with  darkness;  therefore  should  this  divine  guest  be 
always  retained.*" 

On  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  singular  paragraph  from  the  rig-v^diJ,  at 
given  by  Mr.  Colebrooke :  "  Then  there  was  no  entity,  nor  nonentity ;  no  world,  nor 
sky,  nor  ought  above  it :  nothing,  any  where,  in  the  happiness  of  any  one,  involving 
or  involved  :  nor  water,  deep  and  dangerous.  Death  was  not ;  nor  then  was  immor* 
tality  :  nor  distinction  of  day  or  night.  But  THATt  breathed  without  afBation,  single 
with  (Swiid'ha)  her  who  is  sustained  within  him.  Other  than  him,  nothing  existed, 
[which]  since  [has  been].  Darkness  there  was ;  [for]  this  universe  was  envelop* 
ed  with  darkness,  and  was  undistinguiabable  [like  fluids  mixed  in]  waters  :  but  that 
nass,  which  was  covered  by  the  busk,  was  [at  length]  produced  by  the  power  of  con* 
templation.  First  desire  was  formed  in  his  niind :  and  that  became  the  original  pro* 
ductive  seed ;  which  the  wise,  recognising  it  by  the  intellect  in  their  hearts,  disttD' 
guish,  in  nonetity,  as  the  bond  of  entity." 

•  S»  the  TniUrEEjIi  Onpbatih&d.  i  "  The  pronoDU  (iSd),  Ihni  enpbaticmllj  MCd,  ii  nndenlood 

(oialrnd  the  Snprrme  BeiDi,  srcnrdinKto  the  doctr i an  <^  the  VedHDiii.  When  man ireited  bj  crealioD,  he  i> 
the  coliljr  (liiO  (  h  bile  formi,  belnj;  mere  llluniun,  are  nonenltly  (iinif).  The  ttbole  of  Ihia  hj^B  ii  eipoaoded 
kccording  Io  ihe  receiird  daclrinrh  or  the  lodlHU  ifa«olo|;r,  or  VtdiiBiB.  DarkacH  and  deiire  (Ibobimnd  kaoi) 
hear  ■  dUUot  reiemblwice  to  the  c1m<n  and  crm  of  Beiiod.   Theog.  t.  llfh". 
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Initractions  froni  ■  gooroo  to  hia  disciple. 
"  Speak  the  truth ;  be  religious ;  neglect  not  leamiog ;  give  excellent  riches  to 
your  teacher  (gooroo)  ;  cause  not  divisions  in  families ;  he  not  indifferent  to  truth, 
be  diligent  in  religious  duties,  in  self-preservation,  in  obtaining  wealth,  in  instruct- 
ing others,  and  in  serving  the  gods  and  ancestors;  regard  your  parents,  teacher,  and 
guest,  as  gods;  serve  the  good  ;  refrain  from  dishonourable  actions;  perfonn  the 
good  actions  yon  have  seen  as  do;  avoid  what  we  avoid;  serve  any  bramhon  more 
excellent  than  I  am.  Whatever  presents  you  make,  give  them  with  devotion, 

respect,  modesty,  fear,  and  affection.  If  hereafter  religious  doubts  remain  in  thy 
mind,  place  thyself  with  such  bramhans  as  perform  these  duties,  with  men  who  are 
competent  to  decide,  who  afford  instruction  gratuitously,  who  are  compassionate, 
and  desirous  of  the  fruit  of  works.  This  is  the  law  ;  this  is  advice;  this  is  the 
meaningof  the  v^dfi;  this  is  the  word  of  God.  In  this  manner  must  the  service 
of  the  deity  be  performed."* 

OfalMorption,  or  munclpstlm. 
*'  Sages  affirm,  that  the  vacuum  in  the  basilar  suture,  which  exists  for  obtaining 
emancipation,  is  found  within  around  piece  offlesb  inform  like  the  water-lily.  They 
also  thus' describe  the  way  in  which  deliverance  is  obtained  :  the  soul  takes  refuge 
between  the  taloo  in  the  flesh  found  at  the  roots 'of  the  hair  in  the  centre  of  the  sknll. 
The  tubular  vessel,  which,  separating  the  skull,  passes  through  the  taloo  is  called 
the  door  by  which  emancipation  is  obtained.  This  rational  and  self-knowing  sou], ' 
passing  through  the  way  In  the  skull,  takes  refuge  in  Are,  that  is,  taking  the  form  of 
fire,  it  encompasses  the  world ;  and  in  the  same  manner  resides  in  the  wind,  in  light, 
in  Bromhu;  in  all  which,  in  its  own  nature,  the  soul  resides  and  reigns.  It  be- 
comes the  regent  of  speech,  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  knowledge.  But,  more 
than  this,  it  obtains  Bramhn,  whose  body  is  like  the  air,  invisible ;  who  is  the  happy 

■  See  the  TailiieeyK  Oopfiniibfid. 
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refuge  or  souls;  the  giver  of  joy  to  tbe  mind;  the  fountaio  orjoy;  and  the  immortal. 
Oh !  ye  di«ciplei  adinnced  in  years,  worship  this  BriunhD,  who  is  intelligence  and 
religioD  itself."* 


SECTION  XII. 
Semarht. 
Having  thas  giren  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the  four  divisions  of  tbe  vldfi,  f 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  merit  of  these  books,  by  the  repetition  of 
a  sentence  of  which,  says  the  divine  Mfinoo,  ^a  priest  indubitably  obtains  beatitude^ 
let  him  perform  or  not  perform  any  other  religious  act.'  For  the  basis  of  these 
remarks,  Mr.  Colebrooke^s  very  learned  essay  on  tbe  r^dil  is  preferred,  as  being 
incontestible  authority. 

The  Hindoos  deny  that  the  vedfis  are  human  compositions;  yet  the  author  ofthe 
essay  has  given,  from  tbe  v^dit,  the  names  of  many  of  its  writers;  and  the  pooranns 
relate  multitudes  of  stories  which  shew  us  what  holy  men  these  v^du-writers  were  ; 
Tyasii,  who  was  himself  illegitimate,  lived  with  bis  brother's  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children, — VSsbisbt'hn  cursed  his  hundred  sons,  and  degraded  them  to  the  rank 
of  chandalfis.  In  tbe  rig-v^dn  ig  given  a  hymn,  repeated  by  this  sage  to  stop  tbe 
barking  ofa  dog,  while  he  was  breaking  into  a  house  to  steal  grain. — Bhrigoo  mur- 
dered his  own  mother,  by  cutting  off  her  head. — Gout&mii  cursed  his  wife  for  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  Indri),  and  afterwards  received  her  again. — Vrihcspatee,  the 
high-priest  of  the  gods,  at  a  sacrifice  offered  by  king  Miirootla,  fell  into  disgrace 
among  the  gods  for  bis  avarice. — NarSda  was  cursed  by  Bramha,  (lis  lather,  and 
doomed  to  be  the  instigator  of  quarrels. 

The  writers  of  the  v6da  disagree :— one  of  the  chapters  of  the  rig-vfidS  '■'  con- 
tains an  instance,  which  ts  not  singular  in  the  v^dos,  though  it  be  rather  uncommon 
in  their  didactic  portion,  ofa  disquisition  on  a  difference  of  opinion  among  inspired 
authors.     *  Some,'  it  says,  '  direct  the  consecration  to  be  completed  with  the  ap- 

•  See  tbe  ToilireejA  Oop&iil.'h&d. 
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propriate  praj'er,  but  without  the  sacred  words  (vyahritee),  which  tbey  here  deem 
superfluous:  others,  and  particular);  Saljokamn,  son  of  Javaln,eDJoiii  the  complete 
recitation  of  those  words,  for  reasons  explained  at  full  leugth ;  and  Ooddalsko,  son 
of  Uroonb,  has  therefore  so  ordained  the  performance  of  the  ceremouy." 

Mr.  Colebrooke  says,  *'  Erery  line  [of  the  prayers  of  the  v£du]  is  replete  with 
allusions  to  mythology,  and  to  the  Indian  notions  of  the  divine  nature,  andofceleS' 
tial  spirits.  Not  a  mythology  which  avowedly  exalts  deiGed  heroes  (as  in  the  poo- 
ranu^J ;  but  one,  which  personifies  the  elements  and  planets ;  and  which  peoples 
heaven,  and  the  world  below,  with  various  orders  of  beings,  i  observe,  however, 
in  many  places,  the  grouud-work  of  legends,  which  are  familiar  in  mythological 
poems." — But  do  the  pooranSs  contain  any  thing  more  extravagant  than  some  parts 
of  what  appears  in  this  essay  as  portions  of  the  vedo^*  Let  it  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  idolatry  of  the  v^da  has  rererence  to  the  elements  only,  and  not  to 
deified  heroes,  is  it  then  better  to  worship  fire  than  a  man  7 — Kam&lfi,  a  bramhan  of 
Chatora,  a  village  adjoining  to  Serampore,  in  conversing  one  day  with  some  of  his 
fellow  bramhfins,  advised  (hem  to  make  bim«  god,  instead  of  worshipping  a  wooden 
or  clay  image.  "  Bring  your  clarified  butter,  your  rice,  your  sweetmeats,  your  gar- 
ments to  me,"  said  he.  "  My  family  will  be  nourished  by  them."  Was  not  this 
man's  proposal  more  rational  than  the  custom  of  throwing  clarified  butter  into  the 
fire,  in  the  worship  of  this  element  ? — Farther,  is  it  not  probable,  that  the  horrid  wor- 
ship of  Moloch  was  really  (lie  worship  of  the  sun,  or  of  fire? 

locantationa  to  prevent,  the  effects  of  poison  are  found  in  the  vIdK,  and  noticed  lO 
this  essay.  Such  charms  are  universally  resorted  to,  by  the  Hindoos  at  this  day. 
Multitudes  of  the  lower  orders,  for  a  few  pans  ofcourees,  by  the  useof  these  charms, 
ofier  to  subdue  the  power  of  the  rankest  poison  in  the  world. 

"  "  He  law  ihis  [tarlh]aiid  upheld  1(,  anamtog  Ihefom  of  a  boar  [iQrahD]."  Dor%  not  lUiKDfcnM  prove, 
tbat  ihii  iliinifiTaiiirt  wMnppoted  lokBT«  Ukea  place  before  ihw  part  of  ihe  T«d9  wta  wtHten  f  The  name  of 
Viifaw&kanBQBi-ihe  lodiao  vulcan,  u  here  mealioned,  aod  a  itor^siven  mptcting  the  crealioa  of  a  cow  bj  [be 
power j>fKliii0M awXerillM:  hereapenoD  would luipect he  itu acloall;  readtttx the  poorui&i  Iiutead aflhe 
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Several  parU  of  the  essay  contain  ascriptions  of  praise  to  munificMit  kingS'*  It 
should  feem,  tfaat|  wheo  the  Hindoo  monarchies  were  id  their  splendour,  gifts  to 
bramhiins,  and  flattery  to  kings  in  return,  were  very  cooimon,  but  what  has  this  to  do 
in  such  sacred  boolts  as  the  v6dSs?  The  Hindoos,  amidst  all  their  vices,  are  most 
addicted  to  lying;  nor  can  it  exdte  our  wonder,  when  the  v£da  itself  contains  exag- 
gerations like  the  following :  Amongst  other  offerings  at  the  inauguration  ofcertaia 
icings,  are  mentioned,  on  separate  occasions,  10,000  elephants ;  10,000  female  slaves ; 
SOOO  cows  daily  ;t  80,000  white  horses ;  10,000  female  captives,  adorned  with 
necklaces,  the  daughters  of  great  men :  1,070,000,000  black  eleph  ants  decked  witb 
gold!!! 

Of  the  natural  philosophy  of  these  books,  take  the  following  specimens :  "  The 
Bun  is  born  of  fire,"  "  The  moon  is  born  of  the  sun."  "  Kain  is  produced  from 
the  moon."  "  Lightning  comes  of  rain."  **  He  [the  universal  soulj  reflected, "  How 
can  this  [body]  exist  without  me  ?"  He  considered  by  which  extremity  he  should 
penetrate.  He  tfaooght,  "  if  [without  me]  speech  discourse,  breath  inhale,  and  sight 
view;  if  bearing  hear,  skin  feel,  and  mind  meditate ;  if  deglutition  swallow,  and  the 
organ  of  generation  perform  its  functions  ;  then  who  am  J  ?"  *'  Parting  the  suture 
[seemfintOj',  be  penetrated  by  this  route.  That  opening  is  called  the  suture  (vidritee), 
and  is  the  road  to  beatitude  (nandanij}.^ 

Much  is  said  in  these  works  of  the  origin  of  things,  by  the  onion  of  spirit  and 
matter;  the  following  paragraphs  can  hardly  be  exceeded,  in  indelicacy  and  ab- 
surdity, by  the  pooran&s :  *'  He  felt  not  delight ;  and,  therefore,  man  delights  not 
when  alone.  He  wished  [the  existence  ofj  another;  and  instantly  he  became  snch, 
as  is  man  and  woman  in  matud  embrace.      He  caused  this,  his  own  self,  to  fidl  in 

*  In  one  of  Ibe  chapten  of  tbe  rtg-yttt,  wt  im  a  koibui  praiiiag  bentir  m  Ibe  inpTcne  and  naWenal 

t  "AwcreddrewullKkledrorBhBriklD,ian  of  Doarimanta, idSMbtgaooB, at  frbicbs  itioiuaad bran- 
hSii ihared  a  tkeiund  mUliaai  ofcowi a  piece."— Tike  RIg-vtdu. 

t  "  Tbc  HiDdou  bell«*e,  Ibkt  Ibe  aoal,  or  coDKiain  life,  eaters  the  bodj  Ibrangta  (he  ngillst  intDre  (  IoiIk« 
(olbebniDt  Bid  maj  caolemplate,  ihrontb  ibe  ime  opeiiof,  ibe  dlTine  peifccliani.  Mind,  or  tbercaNBine 
facDlIy,  It  reckoBcd  to  be  SB  organ  oflke  bodj,  limaied  iB  Ibe  korl." 
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twain ;  and  Uim  becamea  husband  and  wife.  Therefore  was  this  [body,  so  separB< 
ted,]  as  it  were  an  imperfect  moiety  of  himself:  for  bo  YagnaTolkj'ili  has  pronounced  ' 
it.  This  blank,  therefore,  is  completed  by  woman.  He  approached  her ;  and, 
thence  were  human  beings  produced.  She  reflected,  doubtingly,  how  can  he,  hav- 
ijig  produced  me  from  himself,  [incestuously]  approach  me  ?  J  will  now  assume  a 
disguise.  She  became  a  cow,  and  the  other  became  a  bull,  and  approached  her,  and 
the  issue  were  kine.  She  was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  he  into  a  stallion ;  one  was 
turned  into  a  female  ass,  the  other  into  a  male  one  ;  thus  did  he  again  approach  her, 
and  the  one-hoofed  kind  was  the  offspring;.  She  became  a  female  goat,  and  he  a  male 
one ;  she  was  an  ewe,  and  he  a  ram  :  thus  he  approached  her,  and  goats  and  sheep 
were  the  progeny.  In  this  manner,  did  be  create  every  existing  pair  whatsoever, 
even  to  the  ants  [and  minutest  insect]." 

The  following  prayers  will  shew  the  cupidity  taught  in  the  vfda:  "  We  seek  fqr 
more  riches  from  Jndrfi,  whether  thou  procurest  them  from  men,  or  from  the  inha- 
bitants  of  heaven,  or  from  the  lower  heavens,  or  from  whatever  place,  only  make  us 
rich."  "  O  IndriSt  we  entreat  thee  that  we  may  have  excellent  jewels,  and  precious 
stones,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  riches.  We  call  those  riches  which  may  be  enjoy- 
ed,  Yibhoo  ;  agreatquantity  of  riches  we  call  prnbhoo  (Lord.)"  "  O  IndrSond 

Vuroono!  according  to  our  desires,  give  us  riches,  and  in  every  respect  fill  us.  We 
pray  thee  always  to  continue  near  us."  •'  O  Indrfi  and  Varoonii !  we,  performing 
these  works  for  thy  preservation,  (nourishment),  receive  riches.  Obtaining  riches, 
wo  treasure  up  what  remains  after  enjoyment.  Provide  an  overplus  of  riches  for 
us,  beyond  what  we  now  enjoy,  and  what  we  lay  up  for  future  use."  "  O  Indru  t 
let  us  spend  our  time  each  with  his  own  wife.  Let  the  messengers  ofYamu  (Pluto) 
go  to  sleep,  that  they  may  not  see  us,  Do  thou  give  us  thousands  of  beautiful  cows 
and  horses ;  number  us  among  the  great." 

Of  the  benevolence  taught  in  the  v^dn,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
prayers  :  "Destroy,  O  sacred  grass,*  my  foes  ;  exterminate  my  enemies;  annihilate 
all  those  who  hate  me,Opreciousgem  !"  ','OUgnee!  thou  who  receivest  the  da- 
*  "  D&rbbi,  PiM  C;iiMDroid«." 
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rified  butter^  and  art  always  glorious,  redace  to  asbes  our  eoemies,  who  are  con- 
stantly injurious  and  epiterul."  "  O  Jndra  E  destroy  all  our  covetous  enemies,  and 
cheriah  our  bouotiful  friends.  Give  us  tbousands  of  beautiful  cows  and  horses; 
number  lis  among:  the  great."  The  at'hfirvii  has  been  called  the  anathematizing  v6dn,' 
since  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  contains  incantations  for 
the  destruction  of  enemies .  Incantations  to  accomplish  these  ends  are  now  in  use 
among  the  Hindoos ;  and  it  is  very  common  for  a  Hindoo,  afflicted  with  a  dreadful 
disease,  to  suppose,  that  it  has  been  bro|igbt  upon  him  by  some  unknown  enemy,  who 
has  been  reading  incantations  against  him.  This  person  not  unfrequeatly  employs 
another  man  to  repeat  incantations  to  destroy  the  effect  of  those  by  which  he  sup- 
poses himself  to  be  afflicted. 

The  following  fragment  of  a  dialogue,  may  shew  the  perplexity  into  which  the  theo- 
logy  of  the  v^dii  has  thrown  the  wisest  of  theHindoos  :  sixpersons,  "deeplycon- 
-versant  with  holy  writ,  and  possessed  ofgreat  dwellings,"  went  to  Osbwlipntee,  the 
son  of  king  K^knyQ,  and  thus  addressed  him :  -  **  Thou  well  knowest  the  universal 
soul;  communicate  that  knowledge  unto  us."  When  they  went  to  him  the  next  day, 
lie  thus  interrogated  them  individually:  "  Whom  dost  tbou  worship  as  the  soul,  O 
Bonof  Oop&mfinyoo?"  "  Heaven,"  said  he,  *<0  venerable  king!"  He  now  turned 
to  SotynyognA,  the  son  of  Pooloosho,  saying,  "  Whom  dost  thou  worship  as  the  soul, 
O  descendant  of  Prachinuyogfi  ?"  "  The  sun,"  answered  he,  "  O  venerable  king  1" 
He  next  addressed  ]ndrad^oomnii,thesonofBhii]lSvee  :  "Whom  dost  thou  worship, 
as  the  soul,  O  decendant  of  Vyaghrfipfidfi."  '•  Air,"  replied  he,  "  O  venerable  king  ]," 
He  then  interrogated  Jiinii,  the  son  of  Surkaraksbya :  '<  Whom  dost  thou  worship  as 
the  soul,  Oson  of  Surkorakshyfl?"  "  The  etherial  element,"  said  he,  "O  venerable 
kin'  I"  He  afterwards  inquired  of  Boodhilu,  the  son  of  Ushwuturashwfi :  "  Whom  dost 
thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O  descendant  of  Vyaghrnpndu?"  •' Water,"  said  he,*'  O 
venerable  king !"  Lastly,  he  interrogated  OoddalBke,  the  son  of  Croonn. "  Whom  dost 
thou  worship  as  the  squl,  O  descendant  of  Goutfimo .'"  "  The  earth,"  said  he,  "O.  ve- 
nerable king !"  He  thus  addressed  them,  [collectively] :  «  You  consider  thir.  univer- 
sal soul,  as  it  were  an  individual  being ;  and  you  partake  of  distinct  enjoyment. 
But  be,  who  worships,  as  the  uniyereal  Eoul,  that  which  ia  knownby  its  [maniiesledj 
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portions,  and  is  inferred  [fi-om  consciousnesB],  enjoys  nourishment  in  all  Torlda,  in 
allbeingi,  in  all  souls;  his  bead  is  splendid,  like  that  of  this  nniversal  loahhise^e 
is  similarly  varied;  bis  breath  is  equally  difTused;  his  trunk  is  no  less  abundant; 
his  abdonvn  is  alike  full ;  and  hie  feet  are  (be  earth ;  bis  breast  is  the  altar ;  his  hair 
is  the  sacred  grass ;  his  heart,  the  housbold  fire ;  his  mind,  the  consecrated  flame; 
and  his  mouth,  the  oblation."  To  this  maybe  added,  these  prayers,  as  a  fiirther 
proof  of-  that  confusion  which  the  v^dfi  baa  introduced  into  the  devotions  of  the 
Hindoos :  *'  May  Vfiroono  grant  me  wisdom ;  may  fire  ^nd  Prujapotee  confer  on 
me  sapience ;  may  Indrfi  and  air  vouchsafe  me  knowledge;  may  providence  give  me 
understanding :  be  this  oblation  happily  offered !  May  the  priest  and  the  soldier  both 
share  my  prosperity;  may  the  gods  grant  me  supreme  happiness :  to  thee,  who  art 
that  [felicity,]  be  this  oblation  effectually  presented." 

The  following  paragraph  goes  pretty  far  to  prove,  that  the  v£do  recognizes- hu* 
man  sacrifices :  *<  In  tbepooroosho-m^dhfi,*  ahnndredand  eighty-five  men,  of  various 
specified  tribes,  characters,  and  professions,  are  bound  to  eleven  posts :  and,  after 
the  hymn,  concerning  the  allegorical  immolation  of  Naraynnii,  has  been  recited, 
these  human  victilns  are  liberated  unhurt :  and  oblations  of  butter  are  made  on  the 
iiacriRcial  fire.  This  mode  of  performing  the  poorooshd'm^dhii,  as  emblematic 
ceremonies,  not  as  real  sacrifices,  is  taught  in  the  ynjoor  v6dn .-  and  the  interpretati- 
on is  fully  confirmed  by  the  rituals,  and  by  commentators  on  the  snngfaitK  and  bram- 
Iiuna;  one  of  whom  assigns  as  the  reason,  'because  the  flesh  of  victims,  which  have 
been  actually  sacrificed  at  a  yagna,  must  be  eaten  by  the  persons  who  offer  the  sa- 
crifice :  but  a  man  cannot  be  allowed,  much  leas  required,  toeat  human  flesh.'  It 
may  be  hence  inferred,  or  conjectured  at  least,  (hat  sacrifices  were  not  authorized 
by  the  v6d6  itself:'  but  were  either  then  abrogated,  and  an  emblematical  ceremony 
substituted  in  their  place ;  or  tbey  must  have  been  introduced  in  later  times,  on  the 
^rt';ority  of  certaiii  pooranns  and  tantrus  fabricated  by  persons,  who,  in  this  as  in 
<i  .!!"r  mattera,  established  many  unjustifiable  practices  on  the  foundation  of  emblems 
and  alUgories,  which  they  misunderstood." 

I  am  not  disposed  to  contradict  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the  remarks  which  he  make? 

*  Fran  pooroiiiU,  mmn,  and  midhS,  a  lacriflce.  ' 
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rMpectiag  the  spuriouaoess  of  the  oopdnisliods  relatiog  to  Ruaif  KriahnS,  &c. ; 
the^  may  be  more  modem  than  the  others ;  but  I  conceive,  that  the  mythologj'  of 
the  T^das  bit  given  rise  to  the  worship  of  deifietl  heroes,  and  to  this  whole  fabric 
of  superstition  :  the  v^da  mentions  Bramha,  Vishnoo,  Sbivo,  and  taaaj  of  the  other 
gods;  and  encourages  the  burning  of  women  alive,*  which  is  surely  a  for  greater 
crime  than  any  thing  done  before  the  images  of  Doorga,  Ramfi  or  Kriahnfi,  admitting 
that  many  detestable  indecencies  have  been  recently  introduced  at  the  festivals  of 
these  deities. 

Let  the  reader  serioualy  weigh  these  quotations,  and  then  let  htm  recollect,  that, 
these  are  parts  of  the  v^dns,  the  source  of  all  the  shastrDs,  and,  if  wejnust  believe 
some  persons,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  books  in  the  world.  M&noo  says, 
"A  priest  who  shall  retain  in  his  memory  the  whole  rig-v^a,  would  be  absolved 
"  from  guilt,  even  if  he  had  slain  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds,  and  had  eaten 
"  food  from  the  foulest  bands."  Here  again,  hilling  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
worlds,  and  eating  food  with  a  person  of  inferior  cast,  are  esteemed  crimes  of  si- 
milar magnitude,  by  Miinoo,  "  the  son  or  grandson  of  Brnmha,  the  first  of  created 
beings,  and  the  holiest  of  legiBlator8."t 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  the  author  has  borrowed  too  much  from  a  work 
already  before  tbe  world ;  but  he  hopes  the  reader  will  consider,  that  it  fells  to  the 
lot  of  very  few  pe  rsoes  to  be  acquainted  with  these  ancient  writings  like  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke ;  the  author  also  was  very  anxious  to  do  justice  to  books  which  have  made 
BO  much  noise  in  the  world.  He  hopes  Mr.  Colebrooke's  known  candour  will  ex- 
cuse his  freedom  of  comment,  which  has  arisen  entirely  from  a  conscientious  regard 
to  the  interests  of  Truth. 

•  Bcc  p.  197.  *  8ir  W.  Jonrf"  pretsce  to  Mfino». 
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SECTION  XIII. 


Of  the  Six  DUnh&n&i, 

Or  dkc  writfngt  of  tbe  six  phihMophictl  s«cU. 
f 

THE  six  dDnhnnos  are  six  Systems  of  Philosophy,  havini;  eeparate  roooddn, 

•haBtrfiB,and  disciples.  Their  namea  are, the  Voigh^sbikK,  the  Hyaj%  the  MSmaogsi, 

the  Saiikh>n,  the  Patonjiila  and  the  V^dantii  dSrahttofiB. — The  schools  in  which  these 

gjrstems  were  taught  existed  in  diflerent  parts  of  India,  but  were  held  principally  in 

fbreata  or  sacred  places,  where  the  stadents  might  not  onljr  obtain  learning,  but  be 

able  to  practise  religious  austerities:  KApila  issaid  to  hare  instructed  his  students  at 

GKaga-sagarn ;  Palanjiilee  at  Bhagii-bhandard;  Kiinadfi  on  mount  Nwln;  JoimJnee 

atNeeluTQtiii-moolfi;  and  Goutiiinil  and  V^dti-vyaBa  seem  to  have  instructed  disciples 

in  various  parts  of  India.      We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Hindoo  sages  taught  in 

stately  edifices,  or  possessed  endowed  colleges ;  they  delivered  their  lectures  under 

the  shade  ofa  tree  or  ofa  mountain;  their  books  were  palm-leaves,  and  they  taught 

without  fee  or  reward. 

The  resemblance  between  the  mytholt^es  oF  the  Greeks  and  Hindoos  has  been 
noticed  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  but  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  philosophical  sects  of  the 
two  nations,  and  in  the  history  of  these  sects,  perhaps  a  far  stronger  resemblance 
may  bo  traced : —  ' 

Each  of  the  six  schools  established  among  the  Hindoos  originated  with  a  single  and 
a  different  founder ;  thus  Knnada  was  the  founder  of  the  voish^shikii;  Goutfima  of 
the  noiyayiktt ;  Joiminee  of  the  MSmangsa;  Kapila  of  the  sankhyB;  PBtilDJaiee 
of  that  which  bears  hia  name;  and  V^dii-T^asd  of  the  v^dantd;— as  Thales  was  the 
founder  of  the  ionic  sect,  Socrates  of  the  socratic,  Arbtippus  of  the  cyrenaic,  Plato 
of  the  academic,  Aristotle  of  the  peripatetic,  Antisthenes  of  the  cynio^  Zeuo  of  tho 
vtoie,  &c.  It  is  equally  worthy  of  notice,  that  those  who  maintained  the  opinions 
of  a  particular  durahilD&  were  called  by  the  name  of  that  diirsboug :  tlrai  those  who 
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fallowed  the  njajii  trere  called  noijayikoB ;  aad  in  the  same  muiQer  a  follower  of  So- 
crates was  called  a  socratic,  &c. 


Iq  the  drfTerent  darsh&iins  rariouB  opposite  optntonB  are  taught,  and  these  ctashiiig 
Bentiments  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  much  contention,  and  to  man;  controversial 
writings.  The  njayn  dnrslionn  especial);  appears  to  have  promoted  a  svstem  of 

'  wrangling  and  contention  atwut  names  and  terms,*  very  similar  to  what  is  related  res- 
pecting the  stoics :  *  The  idle  quibbles,  jejuue  reasonings,  and  imposing  sophrsms, 
which  BO  justly  exposed  the  Bchools  of  the  dialectic  philosophers  to  ridicule,  found 
their  way  into  the  porch,  where  much  time  was  wasted,  and  much  ingenuity  thrown 
away,  upon  questions  of  no  importance.  The  stoics  largely  contributed  towards 
the  confusion,  instead  of  the  improvement,  of  science,  hy  substituting  vague  and  ill 
defined  terms  in  the  room  of  accurate  conceptions.'f 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  subjects  discussed  among  the  Hindoos  were 
the  very  subjects  which  excited  the  disputes  in  the  Greek  academies,  such  as  the  eter- 
nity of  matter ;  the  first  cause ;  God  the  soul  of  the  world;  the  doctrine  of  atoms ; 
creation;  the  nature  of  the  gods;  the  doctrine  of  fate  ;  transmigration;  successive 
revolutions  of  worlds ;  absorption  into  the  divine  being,  &c.  It  is  well  known,  that 
scarcely  any  subject  excited  more  contention  among  the  Greek  philoBophers  thai) 
that  respecting  spirit  and  matter;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  Hindoo  writings,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  this  is  the  point  upon  which  the  learned  Hindoos  in  the  di'irshfinus  have 
particularly  enlarged.  This  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  dispute  with  the  bouddhiis; 
to- this  belongs  the  doctrine  of  the  voish^shikus  respecting  inanimate  atoms;  that 
of  the  sankbyaS]  who  taught  that  creation  arose  from  unassisted  nature,  and  that  of 
others  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  mundane  egg4         £xactly  in  this  way,  among 

*  AlprcKDlfew  of  the  Hiodon  are  sniioni  to  oblnin  rrBlknowlrdgei  (hry  coaient  ibemsrlTci  with  reod- 
InCabook  or  two  In  order  to  qoaliry  Ibcnueliaai  prmu  nr  (rachcit,  ur  lodiipulc  and  wrangle  a  bolt  (be  moU 
parrilc  and  irifllD^  cooceili.  t  Eiifieid,f.  S18|  S\9. 

t  "  An  Orphic  rrugincDl  iaprpwrvcd  h;  Alkehagorai,  In  which  iher.iiBU'ian  of  Ibe  <nn1d  It  reprcMaM 
■ndcriheemhl«noranF|-|;,  rur>.ied  bj  Ihe  uniaD  ofni;;!'!,  orchaos.aod  ether,  ohirh  a<  leDj[th  biinl.iDd  dii- 
doaei  (he  forn<  nf  n^i  nre.  The  meaalni;  of  ihli  allegarj  probabi  v  ii,  that  by  the  enf  fij  of  the  dfTine  aelirjt 
yrioripte  apon  lu  eicroiil  omm  of  puire  mauer,  the  liiible  world  km  prod aced, "—£->«,  pagi  116. 
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th«  Greek  philoeopherg  *  some  held  God  and  matter  to  be  two  principles  vhich  are 
eternally  opposite,  as  Anaxagorae,  Plato,  and  the  whole  old  Academy.  Others 
were  convinced  that  nature  consists  or  these  two  principles,  but  they  conceived  them 
to  be  united  by  a  necessary  and  essential  bond.  To  effect  this,  two  different  hypo- 
tbesis  were  proposed,  one  of  which  was,  that  God  was  eternally  united  to  matter 
in  one  chaos,  and  others  conceived  that  God  was  connected  with  the  universe  as  the 
soul  with  the  body.  The  former  hypothesis  was  that  of  the  antient  barbaric  phi>  ■ 
losophers,  and  the  latter  that  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  Pythagoras,  the  followers  of 
Heraclitus,*  &c. 

The  Greeks,  as  they  advanced,  appeared  to  make  considerable  improvements  in 
their  philosophy : '  The  most  important  improvement,'  says  Brucker,  *  which  Anaxa* 
goras  made  upon  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessors,  was  that  of  separating,  iu  his 
system,  the  active  principle  in  nature  from  the  material  mass  upon  which  it  acts,  and 
thus  introducing  a  distinct  intelligent  catise  of  all  things.  The  similar  particles 

of  matter,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  basis  ofnature,  being  without  life  or  motion, 
he  concluded,  that  tbere.must  have  been,  from  eternity,  an  intelligent  principle,  or 
infinite  mind,  existing  separately  Irom  matter,  which  having  a  power  of  motion 
within  itself,  first  communicated  motion  to  the  material  mass,  and,  by  uniting  homo- 
geneal  particles,  produced  the  various  forms  of  nature.'  A  similar  progress  is  plainly 
observable  among  the  Hindoos :  the  doctrine  of  the  voisb^shikiS  respecting  atoms  was 
greatly  improved  by  the  light  which  V^da-vyaso  threw  on  the  subject,  in  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  agent  to  operate  upon  the  atoms,  and  on  this  axiom, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  in  whom  resides  the  force  which  gives  birth  to  the 
material  worlJ,  is  -necesBBry  to  obtain  emancipation  from  matter. 

Among  the  Greeks  there  existed  the  Pyrrhonic,  or  sceptical  sect,  *  the  leading  cha- 
racter of  which  was,  that  it  called  in  question  the  truth  of  every  system  of  opinions 
adopted  by  other  sects,  and  held  no  other  settled  opinion,  but  that  every  thing  is 
tmcertain.  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alex- 

ander into  India,  and  to  have  conversed  with  the  bramhfins,  imbibing  from  their  doc- 
trine whatever  might  seem  favourable  to  his  natural  propensity  to  doubting.  These 
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Greek  leepticB  ask,  Wbfit  can  be  cartainly^oown  concerning  a  being,  of  wfaoM  foroi, 
Bub*isteace,and  pla«e,  we  kaow  nothing  i  On  the  subject  or  morals,  they  aaj,  there 
appears  to  be  nothia^  really  good,  and  nothing  really  eril.' — So  among  the  Hindoos, 
there  arose  a  sect  of  lubelieirerB,  the  bouddfaoa,  having  its  ibnnder,  ita  colleges,  and 
ahastriiB.  Many  or  the  Hindoos  maintain,  that  the  diirshnnos  owe  their  origin  to  the 
dispute  between  the  bramhfioG  and  the  bouddbna ;  but  this  supposition  probably  owes 
its  ortgia  to  the  &ct,  that  the  Hindoo  philosophers  of  three  of  these  schools  were 
much  employed  in  conruting  the  bouddhii  philosophy  :  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides : — The  bouddhfts  affirm,  that  the  world 
eprung  into  existence  of  itself,  and  that  there  is  no  creator,  since  be  is  not  discover' 
able  by  the  senses.*  Against  this,  the  writers  of  the  orthodox  dfirshanns  insist,  that 
proof  equal  to  that  arising  from  the  senses  may  be  obtained  from  inference,  from  nrni* 
portion,  and  from  toufufo.  The  following  is  one  of  their  proofs  from  inference:  God 
exists;  this  we  infer  from  bis  works.  The  earth  is  the  work  of  some  one-man  has 
not  power  to  create  it.  It  must  therefore  be  the  work  of  the  being  whom  we  call 
God. — When  you  are  absent  onajoumej,  how  is  it  that  your  wife  does  not  become 
a  widow,  since  it  is  impossible  to  afford  proof  to  the  senses  that  you  exist  ^  Accord- 
ing to  ourmodeofargumenl,  by  a  letter  from  the  husband  we  know  that  he  exists ; 
bat  according  to  yours,  the  woman  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  widow.  Again,  where 
there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire :  smoke  issues  from  that  mountain — therefore  there  is  fire 

in  the  mountain. It  will  not  excite  surprize,  that  an  atheistical  sect  should  have 

arisen  among  tbe  Hindoos,  when  it  is  known  that  three  of  the  six  philosophical  schools 
were  atheistical,  the  VoiehlahikA,  the  Meemangsa,  and  the  SankhyK.t 

The  system  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  in  certain  particulars,  approaches  nearest  to 
that  of  thebrambKns,  as  appears  firom  his  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  of  the  active 
and  passive  principles  in  nature,  of  God  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  from  his  rules  of 
self-denial  and  of  subduing  the  passions;  from  the  mystery  with  which  he  surrounded 

*nc  bodddbfii,n7lhebniiikBH,diireKaTd  bU  Ibe  doctrine*  and  cercaMiEeforrelitiaD:  RMpMting  he** 
*CBB&dhell,whlchcinDDl;bc  proved  loexiit from inferrneeilheyMj,  we beliCTeuDtblBg.  nereuabeaMMi 
ITlio  Mjalhlt— ud  nbatprooriiUieTC,  that  after  lianiDg  men  will  beponlibed  I  Tie  wontaiporibegodi  we 
regard  not,  ilnee  tbe  pramiieil  frail  banponly  on  an  Inference.  t  f  ram  (bcK  Mil  tnn  tbe  boDddb|)t 

won  Uwa  twent;  tnCariar  KepUcsl  wet)  an  ntd  to  bkTC  *gnag. 
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himuiriB giving inttrnctionB  to  hii  pupils;  from  his  abstaining  from uimal  food,* &c. 
— loall  (tiete  respecti,  the  Hindoo  and  Pjthagorian  Bystemi  are  so  much  Ihe  some, 
that  a  candid  investigator  can  scarcely  avoid  Bubsciibing  to  the  opinion  <  that  India 
was  visited,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  Pythagoras,  Anaxarcbas, 
Fyrrho,  and  others,  who  afterwards  became  eminent  philosophers  in  Greece.'t 

That  which  is  said  of  Pythagoras,  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  true  idea  of  the 
solar  system,  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  fully  established  by  Newton,  is  affirmed 
of  the  Hindoo  philosophers,  nor  does  it  seem  altogether  without  foundation. 

In  all  these,  and  other  respects,  msy  be' traced  such  a  dose  agreement  between  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  the  learned  Greeks  and  Hindoos,  that,  coupled  with  the 
reports  of  historians  respecting  the  Greek  sages  having  visited  India,  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  Hindoo  and  Greek  learning  must  have  flourished  at  one  period, 
.or  nearly  so,  thai  is  about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Among  those  who  profess  to  study  the  drirshiinDs,  none  at  present  maintain  all  the 
'decisions  of  any  particular  school  or  sect.  Respecting  the  Divine  Being,  the  doctrine 
of  the  v^danto  seems  chiefly  to  prevail  among  the  best  informed  of  the  Hindoo  pon- 
dits ;  on  the  subject  of  abstract  ideas  and  logic,  the  nyayfi  is  in  the  highest  esteem. 
On  creation,  three  opinions,  derived  from  the  dorahnnus,  are  current :  the  one  is  that  of 
theatomicpbiloBophy;  anotherthat  of  matter  possessing  in  itself  the  power  of  assum- 
ing all  manner  of  forms,  and  the  other,  that  spirit  operates  upon  matter,  and  produces 
the  universe  in  all  its  various  appearances.  The  first  opinion  is  that  of  the  voi' 
fih£sbik5  and  ayayi  schools;  the  second  is  that  of  the  sankhya,  and  the  last  that  of  the 
v^dantfi.  The  PatiinjolS,  respecting  creation,  maintains  that  the  universe  arose  from 
the  reflection  of  spirit  upon  matter  in  a  visible  fonir.  The  MeimaDgsa  describes 
creation  as  arising  at  the  command  of  God,  joining  to  himself  dhurma  and  odhnrmo, 
£>r  merit  and  demerit.  Most  of  the  dorshanlls  agree,  that  matter  and  spirit  are  eter- 

*ffalanlj  miii,  boi  brnteanlmkli  are  allied  to  ibe  dlrinltf  ]  for  Ihit  one  ipirll  which 
unileiall  animated  beiofi  to  itulf,  and  to  one  aootber.  It  i)  thtrttote  onlawfal  M  kill 
AieaUiedloiuialheirprliiciple*r]ite,— EnjIeUfpif'^'  ^  'M 
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nal.    These  works  point  out  three  ways  of  obtaining  emBDcipation,  the  knowledge  af 
spirit;  deTotioo}  and  workB. 

Some  idea  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  each  of  these  six  schools,  may  be  formed  fa^ 
perusing  several  of  the  folloving  sections. 


SECTION  XIV. 
Of  Ike  Smkhyu  DursMm.* 
Kopilfi  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  founder  of  this  sect :  he  is  honoured  by  the 
Hindoos  as  an  incaniation  of  Viafanoo.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  denies  tbat  the 
sentences  known  by  the  name  of  Kopild's  sootr&s  are  his ;  he  says,  '  The  text  of  the 
Bankhyfi  philosophy,  from  which  the  Boiiddbfi  sect  seems  to  have  borrowed  its  doc- 
trines, is  not  the  work  of  Kupiln  himseil^  though  vulgarly  ascribed  to  him;  but  it 
purports  to  be  composed  by  Eeshwaru-Krishnii;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  received  the 
doctrine  mediately  from  Kopila,  through  successive  teachers,  after  irs  publication  by 
PaacbgBhikh&,  who  had  been  himself  instructed  by  Usooree,  the  pupil  of  Kopil9.' 

Kopila  has  been  charged,  and  perhaps  justly,  with  favouring  atheism  in  his  philo-. 
Bophical  sentiments;  nor  is  it  wonderful,  (hat  men  so  swallowed  up  in  pride,  and  so 
rash  as  to  subject  the  nature  of  an  infinite  and  invisible  Being  to  the  contemptible 
rules  of  so  many  ants,  should  be  given  np  to  pronounce  an  opinion  from  which  na< 
ture  herself  revolts,  "  No  God  ! !" — However,  the  reader  will  foe  able  to  form  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  these  opinions  from  the  translation  of  the  8ankhya-Bar&,  and  other  works 
which  follow. 

*  ]t  iinncetlBin  whirhoflhf  dllnhBiiitaialhemoit  Bntient:  it  )■  hoircrer  conjpclared,  Ibai  lliis  it  Ihe  nr~ 
dtTof  Ibcirriie:  tbe  Voub^iMkB,  the  NolyajfkS,  AeMEemsHgae.lbeBankhjn,  (he  P>lftBJll1fl,ud  Iben  Ibe 
V«danl&t  and  ihenuthnrnonld  baie  placed  tbem in  ihii  order,  bul  being  ranflBed  la  tlotc  la  iHsins  ihit  to- 
lameibenaaDbliEcd  loplacf  (heaccooalof  Ihalftnt  wblcb  iraiinijt  ready  far  the  preis. 
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Treaiitet  itiS  extcM  beltmgi  ng  to  Mt  Mhool  t>f  philoiophy.  > 

Sankh;a-80otrS>  or  the  original  Hentencei  ofKApilK. 

Sankbjil-pravuchonfl-bhaEhjD,  s  comment  on  ditto. 

Sankbyfi-tiittwu'koumoodee,  a  view  or  the  Sankhjrii  philosophj. 

Sankh^B-bhash^D,  a  comment  on  the  Koumoodee. 

Sankbj4i>cbundrika,  ditto. 

Ditto  bj  Vachnspfitee-mishrd. 

Sankh^d-sarfi,  the  essence  of  the  eankhyn  doctrines. 

Siit^kn-sankhya- prakashQ,  explanatory  remarks  on  dido. 

A  comment  on  this  work. 

Kdpilfi-bhashjii,  a  comment  bjr  Vishw6shw9rl9. 

SECTION  XTI. 

Translation  of  the  Sankky&-sarlif  written  hi/  Vignani-bkiktkookS, 
"  Salutation  to  God,  the  self-existent,  the  seed  of  the  world,  the  oniversal  spirit, 
the  all-perTading,  the  all-Ksonquering,  whose  name  is  Mohot.* 

"  Tbe%nture  of  spirit  was  examined  b;  me  briefly  in  the  Sankhjrfi-karika ;  accord* 
ing  to  my  ability,  I  now  publish  the  Sankhyfi-sarii-viT^kii,  in  which  I  have  collected 
the  essence  of  the  Sankhya  doctrines,  which  may  all  be  Ibund  in  the  karika8>+  la 
the  Sankhyfi-bhasbyn,  I  treated  of  nature  at  laif e ;  in  this  work,  the  subject  is  but 
slightly  touched. 

"It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  v£dn  and  the  amritees,  that  emancipation^  is  procured  by 
the  wisdom  which  discriminates  between  matter  and  spirit.         This  dLicrimination 

•  TbeGreol.orEicellenl.  t  Eipluutory renukilflTCrH.  I  DeliTcnDCtfri>Difttiedil7iI>Wi 

•r,  troB  nbjcciioD  lo  inwHf igratiAiK.  , 
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will  destroy  the  pride  ofimagiDary  separate  existeoee;*  as  wtAl  aa  paBeion,  malevo' 
leace,  works  of  merit  and  demerit,  which  arise  from  tbis  pride ;  aad  also  those  works 
of  former  births  which  were  produced  by  ignorance,  pas^ioD,  &c.;  and  thas  the  fruit 
of  acttoos  will  cease ;  for  the  works  connected  with  humaa  birth  bein^  discarded, 
transmigration  is  at  an  end,  and  th^  three  evilst  being  utterly  extiDguished,  the  per- 
son obtains  emancipation.    Thus  say  the  vedtia,  smritees,  &e. 

"  He  who  desires  God,  as  well  as  he  who  desires  nothing,  though  not  freed  from 
the  body,  in  the  body  becomes  God.  If  a  person  well  understands  spirit,  he  [knowft 
himself  to  be]  that  spirit.  What  should  a  man  desire,  what  should  he  sedc,  torment- 
ing his  body  i  When  all  the  desires  of  the  heart  are  dismissed,  a  mortal  becomes  im- 
Bwrtal,  and  here  otitains  BriimhS.  He  who  anxiously  desires  to  obtain  an  object,  is 
re-produced  with  these  desires  in  the  place  on  which  his  mind  was  fixed.  All  his 
worldly  attachment  is  destroyed,  whose  desires  are  confined  to  spirit. 

"  The  smritees,  and  the  kowmu  and  other  pooranas,  declare,  that  passion,  hatred, 
&c  arise  from  ignorance,  and  that  ignorance  gives  birth  to  works  of  merit  and  de- 
merit; all  which  are  faults,  since  they  invariably  perpetuate  transmigrations.  The 
Mokshii-DhfirmD^  thus  speaks.  The  organs  of  the  man  who  is  free  from  desire,  do 
Dot  go  after  their  objects ;  therefore  he  who  is  freed  from  the  exercise  of  his  meoH 
bers,  wiU  not  receive  a  body,  for  it  is  the  thirst- producing  seed  of  desire  which  gives 
birth  to  creatures. 

"  Some  say,  hell  is  the  fruit  of  works ;  but  if  so,  why  is  desire  made  an  impelling 
cause,  for  no  one  desires  bell!  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  if  no  one  really  desires  bell, 
there  is  however  a  degree  of  desire.  We  hear,  that  there  is  a  hell,  which  is  composed 
ofa  red-hot  iron  female,  on  which  adulterers  are  thrown :  notwithstanding  the  know> 
ledge  of  this,  however,  the  love  to  women  still  remains.  The  five  sources  of  misery, 
that  is,  ignorance,  selfishness,  passion,  hatred,  and  terror,  which  spring  from  the 
actions  of  fbrroer  births,  at  the  moment  of  a  person's  birth  become  assistants  to  ac- 
tions ;  as  the  existence  of  pride,  passion,  or  envy,  in&llibly  secures  a  birth  connected 

*  Tbatii,  ihat  tbcbiuiiaii>pirltii»parstefromibe  dirioe,  f  ncte kre, badilj  fia,¥tmlltm» 

DtlKn,  and  McMcnb.  t  Apariof  ibt  MUutblurQia. 
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with  earthly  attachmcDt.        Mea  who  are  moved  hy  attachmeot,  eorji  or  fear^  be> 
come  that  upon  which  the  miad  is  ttedfostl;  fixed. 

"  As  soon  as  the  fruit  of  works  begioa  to  be  visible^  pain  will  certainly  be  exp6- 
rieuced.  Wherever  bXae  ideas  and  selfiahoesa  exist,  there  will  be  pBSBi<Hi,  and  where- 
ver passioD  exists,  there  will  be  found  envy  and  fear;  therefore  passion  is  the  chiefs 
cause  ofreprodMctioo.  The  fire  of  wisdom  destroys  all  works.  Some  one  asks, 
How  are  works  consumed  t  The  answer  is,  the  wise  ceaie  to  experience  the  fruJt  of 
works.  But  how  &r  does  wisdom  consume  works  ?  It  destroys  all  [the  fruits  of} 
BctioQs  except  those  essentially  connected  with  a  bodily  slate;  and  after  conEcious- 
pess*  shall  be  destroyed,  every  vestii^e  of  the  fruits  of  actions  will  be  extinguished. 
Another  says,  When  false  ideas  are  destroyed,  works  cease,  and  with  them  their 
fruits;  why  then  introduce  conftision  into  the  subject,  by  saying:,  tbat  wisdom  destroys 
the  fruit  of  works?  The  author  replies,  Ihave  considered  this  objection  at  large  in 
the  Yoga-Yarttikn.— The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  is  thi?.  False  ideas  selfishness, 
passion,  and  other  evils  are  extinguished  as  soon  as  a  person  obtains  discriminating 
wisdom ;  and  he  in  whom  the  three  evils  are  annihilated,  obtains  emancipation.  This 
is  also  declared  in  two  sootrns  of  the  Yogn  shastrii,  [the  Pat&DJola].  Thus  the 
first  section  ends  with  the  proof,  that  discriminating  wisdom  produces  emancipation. 

Section  S. — We  now  come  to  describe  the  connection  between  spiritand  that  which 
is  not  spirit.  Popularly  speaking,  that  is  spirit,  which  is  capable  of  pain  or  pleascre. 
That  which  is  not  spirit,  is  inanimate  matter.  We  call  that  discriminating  wisdom 
which  distinguishes  spirit  from  matter  according  to  their  different  natures,  the  imma* 
teriality  of  the  one,  from  the  materiality  of  the  other,  the  good  of  the  one,  from  the 
evil  oftheother,the  value  of  the  one,  from  the  wortblessnessoftheothor.  Thut 
also  the  v£dn :  Spirit  is  not  this,  is  not  that :  it  is  immeasnnble ;  it  cannoi  be  grasp- 
ed (therefore)  itisnotgrasped;  undecayable,  tt  decays  not;  incapable  of  adhesion,  it 
does  not  unite;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  pain;  it  ia  deathless-  Thus  also  the  smritees; 
That  which  is  impervious  to  every  faculty  is  seen  through  the  glass  of  a  religious 
I  called  ODCoFlbe  prlnarj  elenenU. 
O  o 
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gaide;  b;  this  discovery  every  earthly  object  is  cast  into  the  shade.  He  who  ia 
coQstaotly  immersed  in  worldly  objects,  sees  not  the  evil  that  bePals  him  till  it  is  too 
late.  Spirit  is  uot  matter,  for  matter  is  liable  to  change.  Spirit  is  pare,  and  wise : 
knowing  this,  let  false  ideaa  be  abandoned.  In  this  manner,  he  who  knows,  that 
spirit,  separate  from  the  body  and  its  members,  is  pure,  renounces  in  a  measure  the 
changes  of  matter,  and  becomes  like  the  serpent  when  he  has  cast  off  his  old  skin.  A 
Sankhya-sootrii  also  confirms  this,  Correct  knowledge  when  obtained,  saying  no,  no, 
renounces  the  world,  and  thus  perfects  discriminating  wisdom.  The  Matsyo  poo' 
ranS  also  thus  describes  correct  knowledge,  When  all  things,  from  crude  matter  to 
the  smallest  object  produced  by  the  mutation  of  matter,  are  known  in  their  separata 
state,  discrimioating  wisdom  is  perfected.  The  wisdom  by  which  the  difference  be- 
tween animate  and  inanimate  substances  is  determined,  is  called  knowledge.  Should 
a  person  be  able  to  distinguish  between  matter  and  spirit,  still  it  is  only  by  employ- 
ing his  knowledge  exclusively  on  spirit  that  he  obtains  emancipation.  This  is  tho 
voice  of  the  v^da  andsmritees,  <' Spirit  know  thyself." 

The  Patonjftld  says,  We  call  those  ideas  false  by  which  a  person  conceives  of  that 
as  spirit  which  ia  not  spirit ;  in  this  case,  matter  is  treated  as  supreme.  Some  one 
objects.  How  can  felse  ideas  be  destroyed  by  discriminating  wisdom,  since  these 
false  ideas  are  fixed  on  one  thing  and  wisdom  on  another  i  The  author  replies,  this 
reasoning  is  irrelevant,  for  felse  ideas  are  destroyed  by  examining  that  which  is  not 
spirit,  and  from  this  examination  will  result  the  knowledge  of  spirit.  Clear  know- 
ledge of  spirit  arises  fromyogii,  or  abstraction  of  mind;  and  this  leads  to  liberation; 
but  not  immediately,  for  discriminating  wisdom  is  necessary.  The  &lse  idea 

which  leads  a  man  to  say,  I  am  Ikir,  I  am  sovereign,  X  am  happy,  I  am  miserable, 
gives  vise  to  these  unsubstantial  forms.  The  vedii,  smritees,  and  (he  nyayfi  declare, 
that  the  discriminating  wisdom,  which  says,  I  am  not  fcir,  &c.  destroys  this  false 
idea.  Error  is  removed,  first,  by  doubts  respecting  the  reality  of  our  conceptions, 
and  then  by  more  certain  knowledge.  Thus,  a  person  at  first  mistakes  a  snail-shell 
for  silver ;  but  he  afterwards  doubts,  and  at  length  ascertains  that  it  is  a  snail-shell. 
By  this  sentence  of  the  vSdti,  Brumhil  is  not  this,  is  not  that,  besides  him  there  is 
none  else,  nothing  so  excellent  as  he  is,— it  is  declared,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
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destroyB  false  ideas  bo  mucli  as  dUcrimtnating  tvisdom,  and  tbat  no  instrnction  eqnaU 
it  for  obtaining  liberation.  The  GSSta  says,  The  person  who,  with  the  eje  ofwisdom, 
distinguishes  between  sonl  an(l  body,  and  between  soul  and  the  changes  oftbe  body, 
obtains  the  Supreme.  Here  we  are  taught  from  the  GSCta,  that  discriminating 
wisdom  leads  to  liberation :  therefore  wisdom,  seeing  it  prevents  false  ideas,  is  the 
cause  of  liberation.  This  wisdom  is  obtained  by  yoga,  or  abstraction  of  mind, 

and  as  it  removes  all  necessity  for  a  body,  and  distinguishes  soul  from  body,  it  de- 
stroys fiilse ideas.  By  this  wisdom  the  person  at  length  attains  to  such  perfection, 
that  be  esteems  all  sentient  creatures  alike,  and  sees  that  spirit  is  every  thing. 
This  h  the  doctrine  of  the  v^di'i,  of  the  smritees,  and  of  all  the  dorshunns ;  othec 
kinds  of  knowledge  cannotremove  self-appropriation.  The  vcdanta,  differing  from 
the  sankbyfi,  teaches,  that  discriminating  wisdom  procures  for  the  possessor  absorp- 
tion into  BramhD ;  the  sankhyti  says,  absorption  into  life  [jSevB].  That  discrimination 
can  at  once  destroy  such  a  mass  of  false  ideas,  will  scarcely  be  believed,  for  this  dis- 
crimination m«'e]y  removes  faUe  ideas,  for  the  time ;  for  afterwards,  when  this  wis- 
dom shall  be  lost,  selGdhnese  will  return :  thus  the  person  who,  by  discrimination, 
discovers  that  the  snail-shell  is  not  silver,  at  some  future  period  is  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances, and  again  pronounces  the  shell  to  be  silver.  An  objector  says,  Your  argu- 
ment proves  nothing,  for  your- comparison  is  not  just :  after  the  person  has  obtain- 
ed a  correct  idea  respecting  the  shell,  it  is  true,  he  is  liable  to  lalt  again  into  the  same 
mistake,  but  it  is  merely  on  account  of  distance,  or  sf  some  fault  in  vision  :  thefilse 
idea  which  leads  a  person  to  pronounce  matter  to  be  spirit,  arises  simply  from  some 
habit  in  our  nature:  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  believers.  When  a  child  isfirstborn, 
nothing  can  remove  bis  false  conceptions,  which  therefore  become  very  strong ;  but 
as  soon  as  discriminating  wisdom  thoroughly  destroys  passion,  the  person  is  called 
the  wise  discriminator.  Before  a  person  obtains  this  wisdom,  he  has  certainly 

ffiore  or  less  of  false  judgment;  but  after  obtaining  discrimination,  self-appropriation 
is  destroyed ;  and  this  being  removed,  passion  is  destroyed ;  after  which,  the  false  idea 
cannot  remain ;  it  therefore  appears  tbat  you  introduced  an  incorrect  comparison.  If 
jiny  one  objects,  .that  the  reciprocal  reflection  of  the  uaderstanding  and  the  vital  prin- 
O   •  2 
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ciple  upon  each  other  is  the  cause  of  false  judgment,  we  eay  it  is  impossible,  for  dis* 
crimiaative  wisdom  destroys  this  error  also,  so  that  suck  a  mistake  caiioot  afuin  oc- 
cur. He  who  is  acquainted  with  abBtraction  [jogn]  does  not  fall  into  this  error 
[ofconfoondingspirit  with  malterj,  but  he  who  is  not  under  the  influeoce  of  abstract 
tion  does.  Establishment  in  the  habit  of  discrimination  is  thus  described  in  the  Gw- 
la;  O  PandfivD,  he  who  has  obtained  a  settled  habit  of  discrimination,  neither  dis* 
likes  Dor  desires  the  three  qualities  which  lead  to  truth,  excitation^  or  stupe&ction. 
He  who  considers  himself  as  a  stranger  in  the  world,  who  is  not  affected  by  senei- 
ble  objects,  and  who  desists  from  all  undertakings,  has  overcome  all  desire.  Here- 
after  we  shall  speak  more  of  the  nature  of  wisdom. 

If  any  one  should  say,  that  the  objects  by  the  knowledge  of  which  discrimination 
is  to  be  perfected  are  too  numerous  to  be  known  separately,  how  then  can  (his 
perfection  be  obtained,  and  if  not  obtained,  bow  can  it  be  said  to  procure  emancipa- 
tion? This  objection  is  of  no  weight,  for  though  these  objects  should  be  innumerable, 
yet  by  their  Tiubility  or  immateriality,  one  or  the  other  of  which  circumstances  is  com- 
mon to  all  things,  a  just  discrimination  may  be  acquired.  That  which  displays,  being 
the  agent,  must  be  different  from  that  which  is  displayed :  the  thing  manifested  must 
be  different  fi-om  that  which  manifests  it ;  as  a  vessel  must  be  different  from  the  light 
which  brings  it  to  view;  and  intention  different  from  the  thing  intended.  By  this 
mode  of  inferring  one  thing  from  another,  the  understanding  is  proved  to  be  distinct 
from  the  tilings  discoveied  by  it,  and  by  this  operation  of  the  understanding  it  is  fur- 
ther proved,  that  the  agent  and  the  object  are  not  the  same  thing;  this  establishes  my 
argument.  What  I  mean  is  this,  spirit  is  distinct  from  that  which  it  discovers,  but  spi- 
rit itself  is  also  an  object  capable  of  being  known.  An  opponent  here  starts  &n  objec- 
Uon,addreBBing  himself  to  the  author.  You  want  toesUblish  the  fact,  that  spirit  is  dis- 
tinct from  matter ;  but  your  argument  proves  merely  that  spirit  is  distinct  from  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  which  operations  are  made  known  by  spirit  itself. 
Youteach,thatitis  the  work  of  unassisted  spirit  to  make  known  the  operations  of  the 
understanding ;  from  wlilch  the  only  inference  that  ran  be  drawn  is,  that  spirit  is  dif- 
ferent from  these  operations,  not  that  matter  is  different  from  spirit.      The  author 
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replies,  TJiis  argument  ia  invalid;  you  do  not  underatand  what  jou  say.:  My  argument 
is  this,  that  the  operationa  of  the  uoderatanding  are  boundleas,  and  that  the  worka  of 
nature  are  boundlesa  also  ;  now  the  works  of  nature  are  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding)  and  therefore,  in  proving  that  spirit  is  distinct  from  the 
one,  1  have  proved  that  it  is  of  course  distinct  from  the  other ;  and  aho  that  spirit  is 
omnipresent,  unchangeable,  everlasting,  undivided,  and  wisdom  itself.  The  noiya- 
yikd  maintains  the  same  idea,  when  in  bis  system  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  earth  is  a 
created  substance,  and  in  consequence  an  effect  baviug  an  all-sufficient  cause.  From 
this  doctrine  of  the  noiyayiko,  the  proof  arisesoftheunlty  and  cternityof  this  cause, 
as  well  as  that  the  creator  is  omnipresent,  boundleas,  and  unchangeable.  When  a 
person  is  able  to  distinguish  between  the  revealer  and  the  thing  revealed,  La  disc(^ 
vers,  that  the  former  is  immutable,  and  the  other  mutable.  Therefore  in  different 
parts  of  the  commentary  on  the  Patcinjalu,  by  Vyaso,  we  find  the  idea,  that  the  wiadoin 
which  enables  a  person  to  distinguish  between  the  underatanding  and  spirit  leads  to 
emancipation.  Ifthis  be  so,  though  a  person  should  not  have  correct  ideas  of  every 
part  of  nature,  yet  discriminating  wisdom  may  exist ;  for  he  knows  in  general  that  the 
revealer  and  the  revealed  are  distinct;  and  to  ihis  agree  the  words  of  a  sage,  Sight 
and  the  object  of  sight  are  distinct :  the  knowledge  of  this  destroys  the  &lse  idea. 
From  these  premises  we  also  conclude,  that  spirit  is  distinct  both  from  matter  and 
from  the  works  formed  from  matter,  for  spirit  is  immutable.  Wherefore,  we  main- 
tain, that  8if;ht  and  the  object  of  sijtht  are  distinct.  A  modern  v^dantikii  has  said, 
that  when  the  distinction  is  made  between  matter  and  spirit,  discrimination  is  appli- 
ed to  things  as  objects  of  sight,  and  gives  these  illustrations,  He  who  perceives  ajar, 
is  not  that  jar  in  any  respect ;  he  who  perceives  a  body,  that  is,  he  who  calls  himself 
I  [myself]  is  not  the  body.  But  says  the  author,  this  ia  not  admitted,  for  the  v^da 
says,  that  "  spirit  is  to  be  perceived,"  and  hereby'spirit  is  declared  to  be  an  object 
of  sight ;  how  then  can  a  distinction  be  maintained  i  The  v^dantikii  seya,  1  meant,  that 
which  to  spirit  itself  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception,  and  therefore  your  ob- 
jection is  invalid.  The  author  says,  Ifthis  is  your  meaning,  your  mistake  ia  still 
greater,  for  visible  objects  are  seen  only  through  the  bodily  organs,  and  not  by  un- 
assisted spirit.  The  v^dantikK  replies.  When  the  v^du  speaks  ofspirit  being  visi* 
lile,  it  merely  meana,  that  it  is  perceived  by  the  understanding  only :  for  the  under- 
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standing  cannot  make  epirit  knotrn ;  it  can  only  make  known  iU  own  operatione ;  nor 
U  tbere  any  reason  whj  another  should  make  known  God  :  be  is  made  known,  and 
makes  himselfknown :  therefore  the  meaning  of  the  \€iii,  that  spirit  is  perceptible, 
can  onlj  mean  that  it  may  be  known,  for  spirit  can  never  be  visible.  Tlie  author 
says,  When  jou  pronounce  the  word  I,  spirit  is  indicated,  for  when  any  one  says  I, 
spirit  ^aeir]  is  meant;  butyousay  spirit  is  not  visible,  as  the  Bouddbiis  also  contend, 
who  affirm,  that  the  sense  of  happiness  and  misery  lies  in  the  understanding,  and  not 
in  any  other  being.  In  the  same  manner,  yon  affirm  that  epirit,  [like  light,]  is  itself 

.  visible,  and  the  Bouddhus  declare  that  the  understanding  is  light.  '  We  obtain  no< 
thing  from  hence,  however,  relative  to  matter;  but  the  great  desideratum  was  to  shew, 
that  liberation  arose  from  that  discrimination  which  distinguishes  spirit  from  matter. 
This  fault  has  been  examined  in  the  commentaries.  If  we  speak  of  discrimination  as 
applied  to  matter  in  a  general  way,  there  are  still  many  general  principles,  as  mutS' 
bility,  componndness,  a  capacity  of  pleasure,  pain,  and  infatuation,  partaking  of  (he 
nature  of  the  twenty-four  principles,  and  applied  to  these  general  principles  [not 
confining  ourselves  to  one]  :  if  we  therefore  say,  that  liberation  is  to  be  obtained  by 
discrimination,  we  introduce  confusion  into  the  subject  [the  reverse  of  discrimina- 

.tion].  This  therefore  is  not  admitted,  for  that  knowledge  which  removes  false  ideas, 
procures  liberation.  Jf  it  should  be  said,  that  discrimination  applied  generally 

destroys  all  appropriation,  and  procures  liberation,  how  does  this  agree  with  the  v6da 
and  smritees,  which  teach,  that  discrimination  must  be  applied  to  every  form  of  mat- 
ter, as,  I  am  not  the  body,  I  am  not  the  organs,  &c.  ?  To  this  it  is  answered,  The 
proposition  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  these  books,  because  general  ideas  indicate 
particular  ones.— /n  this  second leelion,  Vignann-bhikshooko  has  explained  the  nature 
of  that  discrinjination  which  procures  liberatjpij. 

Section  3.— In  order  to  obtain  emancipation,  it  has  been  said,  that  a  person  must 
obtain  discrimination  which  distinguishes  spirit  from  matter.  What  then  is  matter  f 
Commonly  speaking,  it  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  viz.  crude  matter,  the  un- 
derstanding, consciouBness  of  personal  identity,  the  qualities  of  the  five  primary  ele. 
ments,  the  eleven  organs,  and  the  five  primary  elements.  In  these,  either  as  the  attri- 
»>ute  or  the  subject,  are  included  quality,  action,  and  kiad.  In  all  these  parts  of  mat- 
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ter,  the  Bbatract  idea  ia  that  of  the  materiality  of  all  thinga,  which  arises  from  somft. 
change  ofits  primitive  state,  either  mediately  or  immediately. 

Crude  mailer  la  subject  to  change.  It  has  the  fbUowing  Bynonyms  :  prnkr!fee,i 
ehiiktee,^  Jija^^  prndhanii,*  avyiikln,^  t5mD,s  maya,^  OTidya,^  &c.  as  aay  the  great 
sages.  In  the  smritees  it  ia  called  Bramhee  Tidya,9  ovidya,  prfikritee,  pbra.io  This 
crude  matter  ia  considered  as  possessing  the  three  qualities  [goonfisj  in  exact  equili- 
brium, from  which  we  are  to  understand^  that  it  is  not  an  efiecl  produced  by  some 
cause.  By  this  state  of  equilibrium  is  to  be  understood  the  absence  of  increase  or 
decrease,  viz.  a  slate  in  which  no  effect  is  produced.  Mnhat  [intellect],  &c.  are  ef- 
fects, and  are  never  in  a  state  in  which  no  effect  is  produced  :  this  is  the  definition. 

Wherever  the  three  goonas  are  unequal,  we  stiD  call  it  crude  matter,  but  in  this 
case  wo  speak  improperly.  We  have  said,  that  crude  matter  is  not  an  effect,  and 
we  have  borrowed  it  from  the  original  eankhya.  Matter,  in  its  natural  or  crude  state, 
is  not  possessed  of  the  three  qualities :  of  thia  doubt  not ;  nor  is  it  distinct  from  the 
three  qualities  :  this  likewise  is  an  undoubted  axiom ;  for  the  sankhya-sootras  teach, 
thatthe  three  qualities  are  not  the  qualities  of  crude  matter,  but  of  the  natural  state 
itself;  and  this  is  also  taught  in  the  PalSnjfila  and  its  commentaries,  which  declare,  that 
crude  matter  and  these  qualities  are  the  same.  If  all  effects  arise  from  these  causes^ 
it  ia  vain  to  seek  after  another  natural  state  ofmatter  distinct  from  this.  "The  qua- 
lities of  matter,"  this  and  such  like  ezpressiona  are  similar  to  "  the  trees  of  a  forest ; " 
but  the  trees  are  not  different  from  the  forest.  "  The  sKlwu,  roju,  tumo,  are  qualities 
ofmatter  in  its  natural  state."  This  sentence,  shewing  that  these  qualities  are  the 
effect  ofmatter,  is  intended  to  point  out,  that  they  are  not  eternal ;  or  that  they  are 
both  the  causes  and  the  eflfects  of  mnhot,  (intellect.)  It  ia  said  in  the  v^dtt,  Ibat  the 
creation  of  intellect  arose  from  the  inequality  of  the  qualities  :  this  inequality  is  thus 
explained :  In  intellect  there  is  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  good  quality  (entwa), 
nd  therefore  the  other  two  qualities  do  not  make  their  appearance,  but  the  good 
quality  is  made  manifest ;  and  from  hence  arises  excellent  conduct.    In  iBis  manner 

1  The  iHlanI  or  priuRrj  Male.  9  power  or  euerfy-  3  The  onprodaced.  i  Tte  chief. 

6ThttwbichlilaIcu.  G  Darkaem.  7  Illusion.  8  leaoraoce,  » Sacttd  kaowlnUe. 

10  Bscclleace. 
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[four  properties  being  added]  the  twenty-eight  principles  [or  properties  of  bodies] 
are  accounted  for.  The  effect  of  the  three  qualities  on  this  equilibrium  is  thus  stated 
in  the  v^dfi;  first,  all  was  tomu  [the  natural  state  of  matter] ;  afterwards  it  was  acted 
upon  by  another  [tfaing,]Hija,  [passion]  and  inequality  was  the  consequence :  then  rnja 
being  acted  upon,  another  inequality  was  produced,  and  hence  arose  the  sfitwu  [excel- 
lence]. The  slitwa  and  other  qualities  we  call  things  (driiT>6),  because  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  qualities  of  happiness,  light,  lightness,  agreeableness,  &c. ;  snd  are  con-"" 
nected  with  union  and  separation;  but  though  not  subject  to  any  other  thing,  they 
form  the  material  of  which  every  thing  is  made.  We  call  them  qualities,  since  thej 
operate  as  assistants  to  the  vital  energy  ;  they  also  imprison  the  spirit.  We  say, 
that  the  organs  are  possessed  of  happinessf  misery,  infiituBlion,  &c.  and  in  the  same 
manner  we  speak  of  the  qualities,  because  there  is  an  union  between  the  attribute 
and  the  subject,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  thoughts  and  the  soul.  The 
sntwD  goonii,  though  distinguished  by  the  terms  light,  favour,  &c.  is  said  to  have  the 
nature  of  happiness,  by  way  of  pre-eminence.  So  also  the  nijd,  tbougb  it  has  the 
nature  of  impurity,  agitation,  &G.  as  wellasofmisery,  yet,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
it  is  said  to  have  the  nature  of  misery ;  and  thus  also  the  tfimd,  though  it  is  described 
asa  covering  [a  vail  or  dark  cloud]  and  has  the  nature  ofstuptdity,&c.yet  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  it  is  said  to  have  the  nature  of  in&tuation.  The  effects  produced  by 
the  three  goonos  are  indicated  by  their  names :  the  abstract  noun  derived  from  the 
present  participle  stt,  is  satwfi,  existence,  entity,  or  excellence ;  by  which  etymo- 
logy, the  pre-eminence  of  goodness,  as  seen  in  uding  others,  is  intended.  Rnjii  re- 
fers to  a  medium  state  [neither  good  nor  bad]  because  it  awakens  the  passions.  The 
tama  is  the  worst,  because  it  covers  with  darkness. 

The  three  goonos  have  an  innumerable  individuality  [reside  in  many].  From  this 
rule  of  the  sankhyK  it  follows,  that  those  who  are  distinguished  as  possessors  of  the 
satwo  goonii,  are  known  by  gentleness  and  other  qualities.  So  also  those  posses- 
sed of  the  r^a  are  known  by  the  mobility  of  this  goonS,  and  those  possessed  of  the 
tamn,by  the  heaviness  of  this  goMin.  But  even  if  the  goonos  were  each  considei-- 
ed  as  one,  yet  must  they  be  considered  as  pervading  all,  for  we  are  taught  that  [by 
them]  many  worlds  were  created  at  ODee.        An  objector  says,  how  is  it  possiblej 
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thnt  from  one  cause  an  endless  number  and  variety  of  productions  could  springs?  To 
this  another  answiers,  to  the  union  of  this  one  cause  to  numbsTlesj  productions,  this 
variety  is  to  be  attributed.  To  the  last  speaker  the  author  replies,  The  three  gooiiDs, 
which  pervade  every  thing,  do  not  of  themflelves  produce  this  variety ;  for,  though 
they  pervade  all  things,  they  are  not  united  to  them.  The  sum  of  this  doctrine 

is,  that  the  goonos  have  each  innumerable  individualities,  and  are  to  be  esteemed  as 
things  and  Dot  as  qualities.— To  this  one  objects,  The  goonus  are  three ;  how  then 
can  they  be  said  to  be  innumerable?  The  author  replies,  they  are  called  three  in  re' 
ference  to  their  collected  slate,  in  Ihe  same  manner  as  the  voish^shikiiB  comprize  the 
elementary  forms  of  matter  in  nine  divisiuns.  To  the  goonns  may  also  be  ascribed 
dimensions,  as  being  both  atomic  and  all- pervading.  ITthese  properties  be  not  as* 
cribed  to  them,  how  shall  we  account  for  t!:e  active  nature  orthernjrigoonfi,  and  for 
the  sentiment  which  some  entertain,  who  properly  account  the  all-pervading  ether 
an  original  caute  ?  If  j  on  say,  that  every  cause  is  all-pervading  [but  not  atomic]  then 
the  boundaries  of  things  cannot  be  ascertained. 

While  other  dnrshfinus  ascribe  the  origin  of  things  to  matter,  the  voisheshikri  dSr- 
shanncontends,  that  from  earthly  atoms  theeartharose,  but  this  is  &Ue,  for  the  first 
[assisting]  cause  is  void  of  scent,  &c.  This  is  our  opinion,  and  in  this  opinion  we  are 
supported  by  the  Vishnoo  pooranfi,  Sec.  The  great  sages  have  taugbl,  that  the  first 
cause  is  unperceived ;  that  matter  is  subtile  [approaching  invisibilityj  underived, 
identified  with  entity  and  non-entity,  void  of  sound,  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  with- 
out form,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  three  goonos.  The  first  cause  is  underived,  has  no 
producer,  and  is  nndecayable.  T^e  hypothesis  of  the  voish^shikos,  that  smell,  See. 
exist  in  the  first  [astiisting]  cause,  we  have  already  confuted  in  the  comment. 

An  enquirer  snggests,  If  matter  is  both  atomic  and  all-pervading,  and,  possessing 
the  three  goonfis,  has  an  endless  individuality,  is  not  your  condasion  destroyed,  that 
it  is  undivided  and  inactive?  The  author  answers,  I  have  mentioned  individuality 
as  a  property  of  matter  purely  in  reference  to  it  as  a  cause;  as  odour  [though  of 
many  kinds]  is  an  uaiveraal  properly  of  earths  j  and  tbe  all-pervading  property  of . 
Vp 
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matter  is  prored  hy  the  same  property  in  ether  [which  has  been  pronoanced  to  be 
one  of  (he  causes  of  things.]  Thus,  although  it  be  maintaiDed,  that  the  creature<> 
are  many,  and  that  creation  is  composed  of  many  partK,  yet  they  are  all  one  when 
we  speak  of  things  in  reference  to  their  generic  nature.  The  v^da  also  confirms  this 
doctrine,  when  it  mentions,  "  the  one  unproduced."  Matter  is  also  called  inert,  be- 
cause it  does  not  tend  to  any  object,  and  because  it  has  no  consciouEness  of  its  own 
existence.  But,  if  when  you  say,  that  matter  is  inactive,  you  mean  that  it  is  desti- 
tute of  motion,  you  trill  contradictthev^du  and  smritees,  for  they  declare  that  raat< 
ter  possesses  motion  [agitation];  therefore  when  we  say  that  matter  is  inert,  our 
meaning  must  be  confined  to  this  idea,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  any  object,  and  is  free 
from  consciousness  of  its  own  existence.  Whatever  else  is  included  in  matter,  is 
shewn  in  the  comment,  [Sankhya>Bhashyd.]  The  proof  from  inference,  relative 
to  the  nature  of  matter  is  this,  intellect,  &c.  the  effect  of  matter,  are  identified  wilh 
pleasure,  pain,  and  infatuation ;  aad  the  things  to  which  intellect,  &c.  give  rise,  are 
identified  with  pleasure,  pain,  and  in&tuation.  From  the  efiects  therefore  we  as- 
cend to  the  cause,  matter.  Thus,  when  we  see  a  garment,  we  gain  this  knowledge, 
that  ctoth  is  composed  of  thread.*  The  v£dii  and  smritees  confirm  this  argument. 
We  bare  thus  ascertained  hy  inference,  that  matter  is  identified  with  pleasure,  pain, 
and  infatuation;  but  further  particulars  of  matter  may  foe  learned  from  the  ahasttiiB 
and  by  abstraction. 

Some  one  says,  the  fruit  of  the  sBtwu  gooniS  is  declared  to  be  happiness,  joy,  &c. 
but,  except  in  the  mind,  we  discoverno  happiness  on  earth — none  in  the  objects  of 
the  senses :  therefore  this  declaration  is  not  confirmed.  To  this  a  third  party  re- 
plies, True,  we  see  not  happiness  in  the  objects  of  sense;  but  the  excellency  of  very 
beautiful  forms  produces  happiness,  l^e  author  denies  the  premises,  and  says,  If  ex- 
cellency be  admitted  as  a  species,  as  well  as  blueness,  yellowness,  &c.  it  will  involve 
the  absurdity  of  two  species  in  one  suhject.  Further,  in  a  lapse  of  time,  the  same  ex- 
cellent form  which  gave  pleasure  excites  pain.  We  term  that  in  which  excellency 
resides,  the  happy  :  [therefore  happiness  is  found  in  sensible  objects].  This  assertion 

>  TbepGndit  whoaiiiited  rhe  nDLboi  ip  Ihii  Iraoilalion,  mpplied  analhcr  compnriioi :  BnlleFariMifroni 
mtik— the  Hnirci  ii  milk,  ihe  mnta  ii  charains,  Ihe  fffed  u  bolter  i  from  Ibii  effecl  we  infer,  Ihal  all  milk  |i<u- 
•«wi»  ba  (Ire-pro  ilucing  qnnliiy. 
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is  further  proved  by  the  expressions,  the/or»i  of  the  jar,  worMi/  pleasure,  &c.  [lliat 
is,  theic  expressions  suppose,  that  there  is  in  present  things  a  power  of  giving  plea- 
sure.]   See  Ibe  commentary  (bhashyd.) 

The  uature  of  matter  having  been  thusascerUined,  we  shall  now  treat  of  raahot  [in- 
tellect.] The  principle  ni5hut,iwhi<:h  is  named  from  the  reasoning  faculty,  springs 
from  matter.  It  is  calhil  mohtit,  from  its  union  with  religion  and  other  excellent  qua- 
lities, which  form  its  distinguishing  character.  Its  synonyms  are,  Miihnt,  Booddhee,' 
Pi-agn<i,^  &c.  In  the  unoogSta^  it  is  also  thus  described  :  Spirit,  possessed  of  all 
these  names  or  qualities,  is  called  Mahfit,  Milhan-atmu,^  Mntee,''  Vishnoo,^  Jisli- 
noo,^  Shninbhoo,^  Veerynviitjd  Booddhee,  Pr6gnd,  Oopoliibdhee  ;io  also  Brnmba, 
Dhrilee,^^  Smritee.^^  It  is  spread  orer  the  world;  that  is,  iu  eifecls  [figuratively] 
bis  hands,  feet,  eyes,  head,  mouth,  and  ears,  fill  the  world ;  it  is  aU*pervading,  un- 
decayable,  it  possesses  rarity,  levity,  power,  undecaying  splendour.  ~  Those  who 
hnow  spirit,  are  not  desirous  [of  other  thiogit] ;  they  have  conquered  passion,  ftc. 
and,  being  emancipated,  ascend  to  greatness  [mdhSt].  Ha  who  is  miihfit,  is  Vishnoo; 
in  the  first  creation  be  was  Swiiyfimbhoo,i3  and  Prubhoo.'*  The  three  hinds,  viz. 
8ntwn,&c.  [or  qualities]  of  mfih&t,  have  been  allotted  to  three  deities,  so  that  each  is 
identified  with  the  quality  [gooniij  itself,  and  from  hence  the  three  names,  Brnmhe, 
Vishnoo,  Shi  viS.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Vishnoo  pooranii,  milhiit  in  three-fold,  it  has  the 
sulwOftAju,  aod  tomS  qualities.  The  Mi^tsyfi  pooranij  also  says,  From  matter,  with  its 
changes,  arises  the  principle  muhiit ;  and  hence  this  word  mfihfit  is  used  among  men, 
[when  they  see  any  thing  great].  From  the  qualities  of  matter  in  a  state  of  exci- 
tation [fermentation,  kshobka]  three  gods  arise,  in  one  form,  Brumba,  Visbnoo,  and 
Muh^bw&ra. 

Spirit  possesses  rarity,  levity,  Sec.         Tbis  is  asserteil  ia  reference  to  the  union 
of  the  attribute  and  the  subject.  In  the  first  creation,  miihfit  is  unfolded  by  the 

I'Theundenlandlag.  3  Kaa«le<tt«.  3  A  KClioD  of  tbe  Mahabharlil.  4  Tbe  inlel- 

lECtoal  ipirit.  5  Tke  will.  6  The  mil-pet TwIiDg.  7  The  vicloriuiu.  8  The  Mii- 

(en(  by  «>;  of  eniDence.  9  The  potterTal.  10  Compreheulon.  11  Rnlrainl.  13  Tbe 

Mnemberer.  13  Theieir-exiiMoi.  UTheiBpitne. 
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form  Tisbnoo,  ratber  thanby  tbat  orBmmba  and  Sfinklirfi:  tbis  is  mflntioDsd  in  a 
stanza  oFtbe  Vishnoo  pooranu.  The  principle  mahat,  in  parf,  tbrbugb  the  pene- 
trating  nature  of  tbe  rnjij  and  tannQ  goon&s,  being  changed  in  its  fonii,  becomes  ihe 
clothing  ofindividual  particles  oflife  [i.e.  of  souls],  and  being  connected  with  injus* 
tice,  &c.  becomes  small.  The  sentence  of  tbe  sankbjfi  is,  that  mfihat,  from  asso- 
ciation becomes  small  [or  is  diminished].  The  effect  of  mnhat,  both  in  its  free  and 
combined  state,i8  firmness.  M5hat  is  the  seed-state  of  the  tree  of  the  heart,  [fintAK- 
rbuo]  offihOnkarii  [consciousness  of  existence],  and  ofnidofi  [(he  will].  Therefore, 
it  appears  from  the  shastr&s,  that  mohnt  is  derived  from  matter,  and  ohfinkaru  from 
mohat  [intellect].  B;  a  general  inference,  it  is  concluded,  that  effects  are  united 
to  their  immediate  causes ;  [in  this  way,  mnhiSt  gives  birth  to  AUinkara,  or  consci* 
Dusness,  and  is  united  to  it]  but  whether,  in  creation,  the  five  elements  [the  material 
parts]  were  first  created,  and  the  others  succeeded  in  regular  succession,  or  whether 
tbe  intellectual  part  was  first  created,  and  was  followed  hy  the  others  in  succesaton, 
we-cannot  determine  by  inference,  for  want  of  a  clear  datum.  There  are,  however, 
some  remarks  in  the  v^du  and  smritees  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  intel- 
ligent part  was  first  created.  This  has  been  shev^n  in  the  bhashja. 

Having  defined  the  nature  of  understanding  [mahfit],  we  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  nature  of  consciousness  [ahnnkarti]  :— Cojisciousness  arises  from  the  understand- 
ing, as  a  branch  from  the  seed  plant.  It  is  called  fihnnkarfi,  from  lis  effect,  viz,  an 
idea  that  I  exist,  as  a  potter  is  denominated  from  a  pot :  this  is  its  character.  Its 
sjnonjrms  are  found  in  the  Koormo-poorana :  fihonkara,^  nbhimanfi,*  kiirtree,^  man- 
tree,*  atma,6  priikooia,6  jSvii;'  all  which  are  exciting  principles.  This  conscious- 
ness, being  of  three  kinds,  is  the  cause  of  three  different  effects  :  thus  the  Koormd 
pooranu,  Consciousness  arises  from  the  understanding,  and  is  of  three  sorts :  voika- 
Tika [changeable] ;  toijasll  [from  tija,  light];  and,  born  from  the  elements,  &c.  tamftsa 
[darkn^s].  The  toijnga  creation  comprizes  tbe  organs;  the  voikarika,  ten  of  the 
gods ;  mona  [eoosciousness]  being  added,  makes  eleven,  partaking  in  its  qualities  of 
both  [kinds,  that  is,  of  the  nature  of  the  bodilj  organs  and  the  faculties].    From  the 

1  CaDKlaimienofexIilenc*.  9  Retard  to  Mlf.        ST^tgannm,       4  lU  coutdlor,      S  Self 

eripiril.  C  £xce1ltDl  DriclB.  7  Life.    , 
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tiin-inatrjis*  were  created  visible  objects,  as  animals,  &e.  The  ToikarikK  creation 
is  peculiar  to  the  sutw^goonri,  and  the  toijaan  to  the  rfijS :  mantt,  by  its  own  quali- 
ties, or  union,  becomes  an  assistant  in  the  operations  of  the  bculties,  and  partakes  of 
the  organs  both  of  perception  and  action.  By  this  sentence  of  the  v£dn,  and  others 
of  the  same  import,  viz.  **  tay  mind  was  elsewhere — I  did  not  hear,"  it  is  proved^ 
that  the  mind  partakes  ofboth  kinds  of  organs.  The  eleven  gods  which  preside  over 
the  organs,  are,  Dik,^  VatO,'  Urkfi,^  Procb^tfi,*  Ushwee,A  Tnnhee,^  Indra^^  Oop^n- 
drn,B  Mitru,^  Kj,iQ  and  Chfiadrn." 

Having  determined  the  nature  of  consciousness,  the  author  proceeds  to  explain 
the  Acuities  and  organs :— In  the  first  place,  from  consciousness  proceeded  the  rea* 
soning  ikculty  [mSno] ;  the  strong  bias  to  sound  felt  by  muno,  produced  the  incarcera- 
ted spirit's  organ  of  hearing ;  from  theatlraction  to  form  felt  bjr  muno,  arose  the  organ 
of  sight,  and  from  the  desire  of  smell  in  mfln&,  the  organ  of  smelling,  Sec.  This  is 
fouud  also  in  the  Mokshyfi'DhGrmfi,  where  the  organs  are  described  as  the  effects  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words, attachment.  Thus,  by  the  reasoning  &- 
culty,  tbeten  organs  and  the  five  t&n-matr&s are  produced  from  consciousness.  There 
IS  no  ascertaining  the  order  of  the  organs  and  tnn-matrus,  because  they  are  not  relat- 
ed as  cause  and  e^ct.  Respecting  the  organs^  there  is  no  proof  that  one  organ  gave 
birth  to  another  ;  but  this  proof  does  exist  respecting  the  tnn-matrSs.  Thus,  to  speak 
of  them  in  order  :  from  the  tiSn.matrfi  of  sound  arises  that  of  feeling,  which  has  the 
qualities  both  of  sound  and  touch;  and  thus,  in  order,  by  adding  one  quality  to  eve- 
ry preceding  one,  the  other  three  tiin-matriis  are  produced,  la  the  commentary  on 
IhePatanjnlfijthe  regular  increase  of  a  property  in  each  of  the  tfin-matrfis  is  describ- 
ed. Moreover  the  five  tiin-matrus  give  birth  to  the  five  primary  elements.  The 
Koormil  and  Tishnoo  pooranns  teach,  that  the  five  tSn-matrns  arose  in  succesaion 
from  consciousness ;  the  Koormii  says,  Consciousness  which  arises  from  the  tamS 
goonili,  and  which  gives  birth  to  the  five  senses,  undergoes  a  change,  and  from  this 
change  is  produced  the  simple  element  or  tun-matrii  of  sound.  From  sound  wa» 
■  netlnple  clemeaU  of  wnDd,  loath,  tona,  taile,  and  iBell,  u  nnmlxcd  niib  say  kind  of  properly. 

1  TkTEgcntafaqauter.         9  The  rr^eDl  oF  wind.         Stheinn.  4  The  reieatcf  viler.       6  TIm 

dWlDe  phjakiang.  S  The  regent  ef  fire.  7  TbekiBtof  hcatro.  8  Vidioao.  BA|od. 

10  BiUmha.  U  TbeDWon. 
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produced  the  ether,  having  th«  distinguishing  character  of  sound.  Ether,  undergo- 
ing a  change,  prodaced  the  tjin-matrfi  of  feeling,  and  from  this  arose  air,  having  the 
quality  of  touch :  aod  so  io  order  with  the  rest. 

An  opponent  says,  the  four  primary  elements  [ether,  air,  fire  and  water]  are  evi- 
dently the  assisting  causes  of  other  things ;  and  therefore,  when  you  contend,  that  by 
them  nothing  is  effected  beside  the  circumstance  of  change,  you  err.  To  this  the 
author  replies,  The  poorands  declare  that  consciousness  is  the  cause,  while  the  Sve 
tSn-matruB  are  mere  accessaries  in  the  creation  of  the  6ve  primary  elements.  In  this 
manner  were  produced  the  twenty-three  principles  [of  things].  After  deducting 
the  five  elements,  and  consciousnees  in  the  understanding,  the  remaining  seventeen 
are  called  the  lingn^sharleru,*  in  which  spirit  resides  as  fire  in  its  dwelling*pkce  fuel. 
That  lingu-shureern  of  all  sentient  creatures  being  produced,  continues  from  the 
creation  till  the  destruction  of  the  material  world ;  it  is  carried  out  of  the  world  at 
death  by  the  living  principle,  and  with  it  returns  to  the  earth  io  the  next  transmi- 
gration. The  living  principle,  being  a  distinct  operation  of  the  understanding,  is 
not  considered  as  distinct  from  the  linga-shdreerri.  The  five  tnn>matrfis  are  the  re< 
ceptacle  of  the  lingS-shnrSra,  as  canvas  is  that  of  a  painting,  for  so  subtile  a  sub- 
stance  could  not  pass  from  one  state  to  another  without  a  vehicle. — In  the  beginning, 
the  lingu-shiirSSra,  in  an  undivided  state,  existed  in  a  state  similar  to  that  clearly  vi- 
sible material  body  which  is  as  the  clothing  of  the  Self' Existent.  Aflerwards,  the 
individuial  lingfl'shiireerfia  became  the  clothingof  individual  animals,  which  clothing 
forms  a  part  of  that  which  clothes  the  SelF-fxistent,  as  the  lingQ-shilrwrD  of  a  son 
is  derived  froni  that  of  a  father.  Thus  speaks  the  author  of  the  aphorisms  [K&piliiJ  ; 
Different  individuals  are  intended  to  produce  different  effects ;  and  thus  also  M&noo, 
God  having  caused  the  subtile  particles  of  the  six  unmeasured  powers,  or  the  six  or- 
gans, the  collected  denominator  of  the  soul,  to  enter  into  mere  spirits,  formed  all 
creatures.  The  meaning  is  merely  this,  God,  the  self-existent, causing  the  rare  or 
subtile  parts  of  his  own  lingo-shnrSeri)  to  fall  as  clothing  upon  the  souls  proceeding 
from  himself,  created  all  animals. 

■  Tbe  HiodoD  writinpipeak  of  tbr»  ilaleiDf  lhebo<1j,  tke  liagQ-ihfireerti,  or  (he  ircbctfpe  orbatfieif  tbe 
•baok«hmfi-4li&rCEfb,  or  (he  aioinic  bodf ,  aod  tbe  it'booI&-iliQr£e[&,  w  srou  natter. 
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Having  thus  described  the  liogfi-slinreern,  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  gross 
matter :— ConsciotiBneBs  of  personal  existence  arises  within  intellect  as  a  tenth  part 
of  intellect;  and,  hearing  the  same  proportion,  from  consciousness  of  personal  exis- 
tence arises  ether;  from  ether,  air;  from  air,  light;  from  light,  water,  and,  from  wa- 
ter, earth,  which  is  the  seed  of  all  gross  bodies,  and  this  Beed-(earth)  is  the  mundane 
egg.  In  the  midst  of  that  universe-surrounding  egg,  which  is  tea  times  larger  than 
the  fourteen  spheres,  by  the  will  of  the  self-existent,  was  produced  the  st'hoalfi-shii- 
leSrn  of  this  being.  This  self-existent,  clothed  with  this  matter,  is  called  Narayunfi. 

Thus  MQnoo,  after  having  discoursed  on  the  self-ex  istentj  aaye,  "  He,  desirous 
of  producing  numerous  creatures  from  his  own  substance,  in  the  first  place  created 
waters,  and  in  them  produced  a  seed,  gold-like,  splendid  as  the  thousand- rayed SBO. 
In  that  seed  was  produced  Brfimha,  the  sire  of  all.  He  was  the  first  material  beings 
and  is  called  Poorooahii  (the  producing  cause) ;  and  thus  Brijmha  became  the  lord 
of  all  creatures.  Waters  are  called  Nara,  because  they  were  produced  by  Nnrfi  [the 
self- existent]  :  they  were  at  first  his  place  [njQuuj,  therefore  he  is  called  Narayunu." 
The  vida  and  smritees  teach,  that  this  spirit  is  one,  since  all  creatures  were  derived 
from  it,  and  since  all  at  last  will  be  absorbed  in  it.  Therefore  the  v^dnaud  smritees 
are  not  opposed  to  the  popular  sentiment,  that  '<  NareydnS  is  the  spirit  of  all  sen- 
tient creatures." 

Narayana,  clothed  with  the  total  of  gross  matter,  created,  on  his  navel,  resembling 
the  waler-lily-formed  Soom^roo,  him  who  is  called  the  four-faced,  and  then  by  him 
created  all  individuals  possessed  of  organs,  down  to  the  masses  of  inanimate  matter. 
Thus  the  smritees.  All  living  creatures,  with  their  organs,  proceeded  &om  the  body 
of  that  beins:  [Narayana  thus  clothed  with  matter].  That  which  is  said  in  the 

pooraniis,  that  while  Naraycnn  was  sleeping  on  slieshu  [the  serpeot-god  OnfintiiJ, 
the  four-faced  god  was  unfolded  from  the  water-lily  nave],  and  from  the  eyes  and 
ears,  of  this  god,  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  creation  which  takes  place  at 
the  dawn  of  every  day  of  Brumha,  viz.  at  every  kiilpu.  It  cannot  agree  with  the 
first  creation,  but  this  sleeping  on  sheshti  agrees  with  the  dissolution  of  nature  which- 
takes  place  on  the  evening  of  a  day  of  Biamha,  and  with  the  appearance  of  the  tor- 
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pid  gods,  in  re»tibr  order  from  Br^ha,  who  in  a  united  atate  had  retired  into  the 
bodjofNaraj&Da;  for,  tbediwolutionofaatareat  theevenin^ora  day  of  Bramha, 
]s  called  sleep,  because,  at  that  time,  for  some  purpoie,  he  [Narayda&j  assames  a 
bodj.  Thus  the  twenty-four  principles  [of  things],  and  (he  production  of  the  world 
bj  them  as  an  aesisting  cause,  have  been  briefly  described.  From  whatever  cause 
BOy  thing  is  produced,  its  contiouance  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  that  cause, 
and  its  dissolution  arisen  from  the  absence  of  it.  From  whatever  cause  any  prin- 
ciple [of  ihe  twenty-four]  is  derived,  in  that  it  is  a»ain  absorbed ;  but  absorption  is 
ia  the  reversed  order  of  creation,  while  creation  is  in  a  direct  order  [as  from  ether, 
wind;  from  wind,  fire,  &c.]  So  says  the  Mfihabhariitii,  &c. '  These  chants,  viz. 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction,  in  the  gross  state  of  the  twenty-four  princi- 
ples, are  shewn,  in  order  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  discriminating  idea  of  Him  who  per- 
vades all  things ;  the  perceptible  though  very  subtile  changes  [in  these  principles] 
are  thus  mentioned  in  the  smritees :  the  constant  births  of  the  lingii-sharwriis,  on 
account  of  their  eltremely  subtile  nature,  and  the  rapidity  of  time,  are  as  though 
they  were  not.  Therefore,  speaking  correctly,  all  inanimate  substances  are  call- 
ed non-entities  [or  rather  momentary] ;  another  affirms,  that  all  inanimate  things,  to 
speak  decisively,  are  uncertain.  Standing  aloof  then  from  all  inanimate  things,  the 
spirit  is  to  be  perceived  as  the  real  existence  by  those  who  are  afraid  of  evil.  The 
UnoogSta  contains  the  following  comparison :  This  universe,  the  place  of  all  crea- 
tures, is  the  eternal  tree  Brfimba :  this  tree  sprung  from  an  imperceptible  seed  [mat- 
ter], the  vast  trunk  is  intellect;  the  branches,  consciousness;  its  inferior  branches, 
the  primary  elements ;  the  places  of  the  buds,  the  oi^ans ;  and  thus  spreading  into 
every  form  of  being,  it  is  always  dothed  with  leaves  and  flowers,  that  is,  with  good 
and  evil  fruit;  The  person  who  knows  this,  with  the  excellent  axe  of  real  wisdom 
cuts  down  the  tree,  rises  superior  to  birth  and  death,  and  obtains  immortality. — 
End  of  Ihe  third  section. 

Seetioni. — For  the  accommodation  of  the  student,  I  shall  now,  inverse,  treat  of  spi- 
rit, as  the  first  cause  [poorooshKJ,  and  distinct  from  matter.  The  common  concerns 
of  life  are  condocted  by  this  oner  idea  "  1  am"  [that  is,  by  identifying  spirit  with  mat- 
ter] ;  but  by  the  true  knowledge  of  God  it  is  made  dear,  that  he  is  eternal,  omiiipre- 
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sent,  &c.  I  Hhall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  spirit  as  united  to  matter :  [In 
this  eense]  he  who  receires  the  fruit  of  ectioDB,  ia  eternal,  since  he  h  the  cauae  of  eve* 
ry  operatien  of  the  understanding,  and  of  ererf  creature  produced  by  the  mutationa 
ofmatter.  Moreover  the  nnderstanding  is  without  beginning ;  for  as  a  seed  is  said 
to  contain  the  future  tree,  so  the  understanding  contains  the  habits  produced  by  f^te, 
and  as  such  must  be  without  beginning :  therefore,  from  the  fiict,  that  the  understand- 
ing is  without  beginning,  we  derive  the  proof,  that  be  who  receives  the  fruit  of  ac- 
tions  is  without  beginning.  When  we  speak  of  spirit,  as  the  sovereign,  we  mean,  that 
it  presides  oVer  the  operations  of  the  understanding  as  the  receiver,  as  a  shadow  is 
received  on  a  mirror.*  Therefore  when  the  operations  ofthe  understanding  are 
destroyed  [withheld]  the  liberation  of  spirit  ensues ;  [that  is,  according  to  the  %ankhyn, 
the  liberation  of  spirit  includes  merely  the  liberation  of  the  utaderstanding  from  its 
operation  on  visible  objects].  He  who  receives  the  fruit  of  actions  being  without 
beginning,  there  exists  no  caaae  for  his  destruction,  and  therefore  he  ia  not  destroy 
ed :  from  hence  it  is  proved,  that  he  is  eternal,  and,  being  eternal,  he  has  not  the  pow- 
er of  producing  new  ideas.  We  faave  never  seen  that  that  which  is  destitute  of 
light  can  make  known  light ;  in  the  light-possessing  works  of  the  sotwo-goonn,  the 
properties  of  this  goonii  are  seen.  From  hence  we  gain  the  idea,  that  the  cause  of 
things  [the  manifester]  is  not  finite,  but  eternal;  therefore  manifestation  resides  in 
the  eternal.  Union  leads  to  mistake  respecting  the  cause  of  manifestation ;  as  when 
some  suppose,  that  the  power  ofgiving  light  is  in  the  fuel,  or  that  this  power  is  com- 
municated to  a  mirror  when  you  remove  its  covering.  Therefore  the  knowledge 
of  the  eternal  must  also  be  eternal,  and  in  some  sense,  must  be  considered  as  spirit, 
for  upon  it  nothing  ie  reflected.  [Ifany  one  aay,  that]  knowledge  [is  a  properly, 
we  aflBrm  that  it]  ia  a  thing,  for  it  is  dependent  on  none ;  and  "  I  am"  [persor)iil  idf  n- 
tity],  being  a  quality  of  the  understandini;,  will  agree  with  this  as  a  thin!;:.  Through 
fidseidean,  the  ignorant  constantly  cherish  the  error,  "  1  am  that  lump"  [of  clay; 
that  is,  they  conceive  of  spirit  as  matter].  Through  association  [between  body  and 
spirit],  they  call  spirit  the  wiae,  'and  from  the  same  cause  they  apply  to  spirit  the 
terms  dependence,  parvity,  production,  and  destruction;  but  as  vacuum  only  is  ne- 

*  according  (o  the  nnkhjli,  iplrlt  li  nof  canildWFd  u  the  erulor.  nar,  Id  tact,  u  mil;  receiviof  ibe  frait 
of  RCtiBHi  ihli  rEi:epiian  beinc  only  in  appeanuce  in  codwiimiic»  orutiM  I*  ■slier,  ud  uot  nan,  in  iMlilJ, 
tbu  u  ibc  mimr  nStn  or  epjoya,  fr«D  Uic  l»age  rcBccied  opoa  II. 
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cessarjr  (o  Ihe  ear,  so  spirit  requires  only  spirit ;  therefore,  in  an  inferior  sense,  bat 
where  do  objection  can  be  raised,  it  is  decided  from  the  v^dft,  &c.  tliat  spirit  being 
wholly  light,  the  all-pervading,  the  eternal,  and  the  pervader  of  all  bodies,  requires 
only  spirit.  When  it  is  united  to  material  things,  then  [not  really  but  apparently] 
i^  is  capable  of  destruction;  wheo  in  a  subtile  state,  it  is  unsearchable.  If  it  is 
jdifiused  through  the  whole  system,  why  then  nre  not  the  things  of  all  times  and  of 
all  places  always  manifest  ?  They  are  not  manifest  except  in  those  cases  where 
spirit  is  united  to  the  operations  of  the  understauding.  Philosophers  maintain,  that 
the  appearance  of  things  is  their  image  reflected  upon  spirit.  When  the  operations 
of  the  undersUnding  are  not  reflected,  spirit  is  considered  as  unconnected,  immuta- 
ble, ever-living,  all-diffused,  and  eternal.  All  desires,  &c.  arise  in  the  understand- 
ing, and  not  in  the  spirit,  for  desire  and  the  operations  of  the  understanding  have  but 
one  receptacle.  All  things  within  us  subject  to  alteration,  exist  in  the  understand- 
ing;  therefore  all  spirits,  like  all  vacuum's,  are  equally  immutable,  always  pure,  al- 
ways identified  with  the  understanding,  always  free,  unmixed,  light,  self-displayed, 
without  dependence,  and  shine  in  every  thing.  An  opponent  here  says,  We  are 
then,  in  short,  to  understand,  that  all  spirits,  like  the  vacuum,  are  one  :  for  that  it 
is  in  Ihe  understanding  only  that  the  contrarieties,  pleasure  and  pain,  exist.  This 
objection  will  not  stand,  for  in  one  spirit  there  are  these  contrarieties,  the  reception 
of  the  fruit  of  cu:tions,  and  the  absence  of  this  reception  ;  for  when  spirit  receives 
the  operations  of  the  understanding,  it  is  many,  and  when  distinct  from  these  ope- 
rations, it  is  one;  the  vida  and  amritees  teach  us,  that  spirit  is  one  when  we  apply 
to  it  discriminating  wisdom ;    and  many  when  united  to  matter.  Spirit  receives 

pleasure,  &c.  as  a  wall  the  shadow ;  but  that  which  enjoys  or  suffers  is  the  binder- 
standing  :  still  a  distinction  is  formed  by  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  enjoy- 
ment or  suffering  in  spirits,  similar  to  that  which  appears  in  pillars  of  chrystal  on 
which  the  shadows  of  dark  or  red  bodies  have  fallen ;  but  the  similitude  drawn  from 
air  is  inadmissible,  because  things  having  different  properties  make  no  impression  oa 
hit.— End  of  the  fourth  section. 

Section  5. — I  shall  now  speak  of  spirit,  and  of  that  which  is  not  spirit,  and  enlarge 
upou  the  qualities  of  the  one,  and  the  faults  of  the  other,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  may  be  made  clear.     This  doud-Iike  world,  subject  to  the  transmuta- 
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tions  arising  out  of  the  three  goonos,  like  the  changing  clouds  in  space,  is  repeatedly 
produced  and  absorbed  in  spirit,  by  its  approximation  to  the  three  goonna  in  theic 
changed  Torm.  Therefore  spirit  [chitee],  being  [in  reality]  without  change,  as  the  sup- 
porter of  the  Ihree-goono-changed  [tvorld],  ts  the  instrnmental  cause  of  the  universe. 
As  water,  by  its  being  the  sustaining  substance,  is  acknowledged  to  be  (fae  supporter  of 
the  world,  so  spirit  by  its  being  the  sustainer  of  the  embryo  [atomic]  world,  is  de- 
clared to  be  its  supporter.  Brnrnfani,  the  immutable,  the  eternal,  and  who  is  de- 
scribed by  the  synonym  Purttmart'bu-snt  [the  real  entity],  without  undergoing  any 
change,  is  [popularly  speaking]  the  instrumental  cause  of  all  thiag<<.  He  is  called 
Pfir&mart'hii-sat,  because  he  exists  for  himself,  and  is  compleat  in  himself.  He  is 
called  sut  [the  existent]  because  he  exists  of  himself,  and  accomplishes  all  by  himself. 
Nature  in  all  its  changes  is  like  the  fluctuating  waves,  and  is  called  tisnt  [non-entity} 
through  its  constant  change  from  form  to  form.  That  which,  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
does  not  acquire  a  new  denomination  from  having  undergone  a  change,  is  called  m 
the  smritees  vcstoo  (substance) ;  that  which  owes  its  existence  to  its  dependence  on 
something  else,  or  which  iscompletedby  the  virion  of  something  else,  or  which  arises 
from  another  source,  is  not  called  substance  [is  naut],  because  something  else  is  re- 
quired to  give  it  existence.  That  which  is  real,  must  have  existence  :  we  can  never 
say,  that  it  does  not  exist;  If  it  does  not  exist,  we  can  never  affirm  that  it  txists, 
or  that  it  is  eternal.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  world  as  possessing  entity 
and  non-entity,  we  lie  under  a  mistake:  fstill,as  real  impressions  are  produced  by  it 
on  the  mind,  we  may  say]  this  world  is  sat  [substance]  and  osfit  [unreal] ;  but  to  be- 
lieve that  this  world  is  a  substantial  good,  is  a  real  mistake.  This  world  is  [compared 
to]  a  tree ;  its  intellectual  part  is  its  heart  [the  substantial  part] ;  all  the  rest  is  sap, 
[unsubstantial].  That  part  of  the  world  which  is  permanent,  is  intellect,  which  is 
unchangeable ;  all  the  rest  Is  contemptible,  because  unsubstantial.  So  also  is  it  Mse 
and  unsubstantial,  because,  compared  with  BrDmbo,  it  is  unstable. 

Thus  have  I  shewn,  that  spirit  is  a  reality  [sut];  and  have  also  described  the  na- 
ture of  other  things.     These  subjects  are  discussed  at  length- in  the  Yt^n-Yashisli- 
t'hii;  1  have  here  only  given  an  abstract  of  them.  A  dream,  when  a  person  awakes 
Q  q  3 
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18  prored  to  be  a  DOD*entitjr.  That  body  which,  when  awake,  we  are  conBcious  we 
possess,  is  a  noa-entit;  when  we  tae  asleep.  At  the  time  of  birth,  death  is  a  non* 
entity ;  and  at  the  time  of  death,  birth  is  a  non^entity.  This  error-formed  world  is 
like  a  bubble  on  the  water :  we  can  never  wy  that  it  does  not  exist,  nor  that  it  does. 
Spirit  is  real  entity,  but  not  so  the  visible  world  :  it  is  as  unreal  as  a  snail  when  mis- 
taken for  silver ;  or  as  when  the  thirsty  deer  mistakes  the  reflected  rays  of  the  san  for 
a  pool  of  water.  There  is  one  omnipresent,  placid,  all-pervading  spirit ;  he  is  pure, 
essential  knowledge,  entire  and  inconceivable  intellect,  widoly  diffused  like  bound* 
less  space.  Wherever,  in  any  form,  that  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  qniversal,  alt-in- 
apiring,  self-existent  being,  is  visible,  there,  in  these  forms,  this  agitated  world,  now 
TisiUe  and  now  invisible,  appears  extended  in  him  like  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun 
[mistaken  for  watn]  on  the  sands  of  a  desert.  As  a  magic  shew,  or  as  the  appear*  ' 
ance  of  water  from  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  sand,  or  as  the  unsta- 
ble waves  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  is  the  world  as  spread  out  on  spirit.  This 
visible  world  was  spread  out  by  the  mind  of  the  self-existent  Bromhu ;  therefore  the 
world  appears  to  be  fVill  of  mind.  Those  of  impure  mind,  who  are  ignorant,  and  who 
have  not  entered  the  right]  way,  esteem  this  unsubstantial  world  as  substantial,  and 
pursue  this  idea  with  the  force  of  the  thunderbolt.  As  a  person  unacquainted  with 
gold  may  have  an  idea  ofa  [gold]  ring,  but  has  no  conception  of  the  value  of  the  gold 
of  which  it  is  composed,  so  an  ignorant  person  sees  in  the  world  only  cities,  bouses, 
mountains,  elephants,  and  other  splendid  objects ;  he  has  no  idea  of  that  which  is  spi- 
ritual. In  these  and  other  passages  of  the  Yoga- Vasfaisht'ha,  the  absolute  nothing- 
ness of  the  world  is  declared;  and  in  other  passages,  the  world,  as  the  work  of  the 
eternal,  is  called  eternal.  That,  freed  from  name  and  form,  in  which  this  world  will 
be  absorbed,  is  called,  by  some,  crude  matter,  by  others  illusion,  and  by  others  atoms. 
This  world,  in  the  midst  of  spirit  [lying  dormant]  daring  a  profound  sleep  at  night, 
resembles  a  water-lily  imprinted  on  the  heart  ofa  stone.  The  universe-formed 
imperishable  fruit  of  the  wide- spreading  tree  of  nature,  is  made  visible  by  Brumha. 
Thus  has  been  decided  the  difierent  natures  of  entity  and  non-entity,— fnd  of  the 
fifth  section. 

Sectitm  6.— Having  shewn  the  iwtare  of  apirit  as  distinguished  from  other  things, 
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1  now'proceed  to  speak  of  its  iafeUectual  nature,  as  diitingaislLed  from  the  op«ra- 
tioDi  of  the  understandiag.  Mfihiit  pooroosfaa  [intellect]  is  called  onoobhootee, 

chitee,  bodhn,  v^dana,  viz.  seatimeot,  conceptioo,  underetanding,  and  ratiocina- 
tioo.  Other  things  are  called  by  the  names  v^jd,»  JQr5,t  tnmiS4  ngnanfi,§  prfi- 

dbtnii,||  Sec  Knowledge,  when  connected  with  the  object  of  knovledge,  is  esteem- 
ed the  maniTesler,  in  the  same  manner  as  light,  by  its  union  with  the  object  it  dis- 
plays, ie  called  the  manifester.  Connection  with  the  objects  of  knowledge  exists 
immediately  or  mediately,  in  unasaociated  spirit;  not,  however,  as  it  exists  in  the 
understanding,  but  as  the  body  on  the  glass.  Spirit,  though  it  is  diffused,  on  account 
of  its  unconnectednees  with  the  bculties  and  with  material  things,  does  not  look  at 
the  object  of  knowledge.  Thus  spirit,  like  other  things,  through  its  want  of  union 
to  the  fkculties,  and  of  operation  upon  its  objects,  remains  unknowu.  The  spirit 
during  its  freedom  [from  matter],  through  the  absence  of  the  operations  of  the  un-* 
derstanding,  remains  unknown,  without  form,  identified  with  light,  and  air-formed. 
The  operations  of  the  understanding  have  fiirm  and  bounds;  like  a  lamp,  they  are 
visible;  they  are  innumerable;  they  perish  every  moment;  they  are  inanimate,  for 
like  a  pitcher,  a  lamp,  Sk.  they  are  the  objects  of  the  perception  of  another  [the  soul]. 
The  manifesting  power  of  the  operations  of  the  onderstanding  is  its  capacity  of  re« 
sembling  the  thing  made  known.  As  a  mirror,  by  its  capacity  of  receiving  the 

images  of  things,  is  that  which  displays  them,  ao  the  understanding,  through  its  ca- 
pacity of  receiving  the  forms  of  things,  is  that  which  displays  them.  It  is  spirit 
which  perceives  the  operations  of  the  understanding;  but  it  is  through  the  operati- 
ons of  the  understanding  that  other  things  are  perceited.  Some  one  objects,  If  we 
acknowledge  two  powers  of  perception,  one  residing  in  spirit,  and  the  other  in  Ute 
understanding,  we  admit  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  effect.  Spirit  sees  things 
through  the  understanding ;  that  is,  the  understanding  assumes  the  forms  of  these 
things,  and  their  shadow  is  reflected  upon  spirit :  the  understanding,  &c.  cannot  per- 
ceive [objects].  In  this  manner  the  distinction  is  made  clear  between  the  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding  and  spirit;  and  from  [the  examination  of]  matter,  &c.  the 
distinction  between  spirit,  and  that  whicb  ia  not  spirit,  is  also  established.  By  the 
union  between  spirit  and  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  in  the  images  reflect- 
•  He  abjtd  af  kaairledg*.       f  Bra t«  matter.       t  Daikacw.       k  F*Ik  IdcM.       |  Chlefc 
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«d  by  one  and  receiyed  by  the  other,  the  mistake  is  made,  that  they  are  both  one,  and 
thattheuodentanding:  possesses  the  powers  of  spirit,  as  persons  mistake  a. piece  of 
red-hot  iron  for  fire.  This  discrimination  between  the  operations  of  the  understand* 
in|;  and  spirit,  in  which  the  noiyayikilis  have  been  bewildered,  and  which  a  person 
of  small  anderstanding  cannot  comprehend,  has  been  eminently  illustrated  by  the 
eankhyn.  The  ignorant  Bouddhiis,  through  not  discriminating  between  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  and  spirit,  declare  these  operalionB  to  be  spirit,  and  being  thus 
bewildered  as  it  respects  the  meaning  of  the  v^dS,  which  teaches  [for  the  sake  ofil* 
lustration]  that  knowledge  is  spirit,  regard  spirit  as  temporary.  This  diecriminati* 
on  between  the  instrumeotal  cause,  viz.  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
self-exielent,  who  makes  them  known,  is  not  impossible  to  good  philosophers  :  a 
duck  can  separate  milk  from  water.  This  capacity  of  discriminating  between  spi- 
rit  and  the  operations  of  the  understanding  is  called  emancipation,  the  end  of  the 
world.  G?ery  one,  through  visible  objects,  knows  something  of  God;  but  abstract 
ideas  of  God,  none  possess;  to  obtain  these,  discrimination  is  required.  Spirit 
cannot  be  discriminated  from  external  things,  because  of  418  admixture  with  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  but  by  a  knowledge  of  these  operations  they  may 
be  separated  from  spirit.  As  fire  on  the  hearth,  though  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  coals,  on  account  of  their  union,  yet  it  may  clearly  be  discriminated  by  its  con- 
suming quality.  We  learn  from  the  v^dii,  that  the  distinction  between  the  ope- 
rations of  the  understanding  on  visible  objects,  and  spirit,  is  most  clearly  seen  during 
the  time  of  profound  sleep,  when  spirit,  as  the  manifester,  appears  as  light.  Wise 
■men  affirm,  that  every  thing  is  distinct  from  that  which  makes  it  visible :  jars,  Sec. 
are  different  frotn  the  light  [which  makes  them  visible],  and  the  operations  of  the 
understanding  are  different  from  light.  As  therefore  unassisted  spirit  makes  evident 
the  operations  of  the  understanding,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  be  distinct  from  those 
operations ;  this  mode  of  decision  will  soon  enable  a  person  to  comprehend  this  idea. 
In  this  manner,  ^irit  is  found  to  be  the  revealer  of  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  as  such  is  to  be  distinguished  from  these  operations,  though  it  continues  to 
make  them  known.  According  to  the  \€ih,  &c.  though  the  body  and  faculties 

in  waking  time  appear  not  to  be  different  from  spirit,  yet  during  a  dream,  spirit  is 
clearly  seen  to  I>e  different  from  both.  In  a  dream,  all  bodies  different  from  spirit 
appear  iu  the  spirit;  and  this  is  also  the  case  when  the  person  is  awake;    but  in 
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wakiog  hours  tliere  is  Ibis  difference,  that  the  same  things  are  also  objects  of  visi- 
on. In  a  dream,  tbey  are  the  iiaiuediate  objects  of  perception,  because  they  are 
ideal.  In  waking  hours,  thej  are  tlie  objects  of  perception  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  organs,  in  our  sleepijig  or  waking  hours,  alt  material  objects,  as  delineated, 
on  spirit,  appear  of  the  same  form ;  there  is  no  difference  between  them  whether, 
ideal  or  visible.  The  form  of  things  in  the  spirit  is  merely  an  idea,  clothed  with 
.  form  by  the  operations  of  the  understanding.  Therefore  the  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding, as  applied  to  material  things,  when  reflected  on  spirit,  are  the  same  in 
our  waking  as  in  our  sleeping  hours.  This  is  said  as  conjecture ;  we  hare  no  meaDS 
of  proof;  but  there  is  no  better  method  of  shewing  the  nature  of  spirit  than  by  com* 
paring  the  state  of  things  in  a  dream  and  when  awake.  As  a  person  dreaming,  sees 
every  tiling  in  spirit,  so  in  his  waking  hours  [notwithstanding  the  omnipresence  of 
spirit,  through  the  individuation  of  liis  ideas,  he  fendes]  he  sees  it  confined  in  one 
place  [the  body].  Profound  sleep,  then,  shews  simple  spirit  [rather  than  its  state  of 
embodied  existence].  Both  when  awake,  and  when  we  dream,  the  ideas  which  wo 
form,  through  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  of  spirit  being  posBessed  of  form, 
are  illusory  and  false.  The  overspreading  of  the  understanding  with  darkness  is 
called  the  heavy  s]eep  of  the  understanding,  but  the  want  of  this  covering,  is  called 
'  the  deep  sleep  of  the  soul.  Spirit,  perfect,  eternal  and  unchangeable,  perceives  the 
operations  of  the  understanding  only ;  but  where  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
are  wanting,  it  perceives  nothing.  Ab  spirit  is  at  the  post  of  the  operations  of  the 
understanding,  it  must  be  omnipresent  and  eternal.  Therefore  the  ignorant  in 

vdin  perform  religious  austerities,  fur  spirit  undergoes  neither  decay  nor  destruction. 
The  ignorant  believe,  that  the  understanding  and  the  body,  united  as  husband  and 
'  wife,  endure  the  sulTeringof  pain;  and  they  plead  this  as  a  proof,  that  in  time  of  pro- 
found sleep  the  body  enjoys  repose.  He  who  enters  upon  religious  auslerities  for 
shew,  without  distinguishing  between  spirit  and  the  secularised  operations  of  the 
uncreated  understanding,  will  never  obtain  emancipation,  but  will  continue  miser- 
able in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  Through  the  want  of  discriminating 
between  tbe.understanding  and  spirit,  some  maintain  the  doctrine  ofthe  individuali- 
ty of  souls,  but  this  is  felse,  for  all  souls  have  the  same  vitality.  The  understand- 
ing, having  despised  and  thrown  the  weight  of  government  upon  its  husband,  spi- 
rit, which  has  no  qualities,  is  impriaoned  in  its  ovvn  operatioos.     JJut  the  purified 
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underBtanding,  recosTiizini;:  lier  lord  [spint]  in  his  trae  ehaiaeter,  is  here  filled  with 
joy,  and  at  last  is  absorbed  in  the  body  of  her  lord.  The  understanding,  reco^izing 
lier  lord  [spirit],  and  thus  meditating,  he  is  not  governor,  he  enjojs  not  pleasure*  be 
endnres  not  pain,  be  is  pure  spirit,  like  the  vacuum,  gives  him  no  more  pain. — Etid 
of  the  sixth  section^ 

Sedion  7.— Having  thus  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  pure  spirit  and  the 
understanding,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  hsppiuesa  of  Hpiril.  The 
imritees  declare,  that  pain  is  [or,  arises  from]  the  cxjiectation  of  pleasure  from  the 
obje^B  or  sense.  From  hence  it  appears,  lliat  the  essence  of  pleasure  lies  in  the 
absence  of  pleasure  and  pain.  We  have  chosen  this  definition  of  pleasure  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ancient  one,  because  it  is  more  forcible ;  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  do 
this  in  a  work  treating  of  liberation  [of  spirit  from  matter],  otherwse  an  objection 
would  lie  against  every  work  which  defines  logical  terms.  The  word  happiness 

is  figuratively  applied,  without  sensible  proof,  to  spirit,  for  the.sake  of  representing 
it  in  an  agreeable  manner,  as  air  is  figuratively  uneA  to  represent  omnipresence ;  but 
the  idea  of  happiness,  as  applied  to  spirit,  is  clearly  disproved  by  this  and  other  sen- 
tences of  the  v6da.  Spirit  is  neither  joyful  nor  joyless.  It  is  clear,  that  the  negations 
of  the  v«do  [spirit  is  not  this,  is  not  that,  &c.l  are  of  more  force  than  instructions  [re- 
lative  to  ceremonies];  for  these  instructions  cannot  procure  for  the  worshipper  that 
which  he  needs,  liberation.  The  expression,  It  ia  not  joyless,  teaches  us,  that  spi- 
rit, as  lord,  partakes  of  the  happiness  of  which  the  understanding  is  the  author  :  as 
he,  not  destitute  of  wealth,  is  wealthy,  or  the  master  of  wealth.  By  this  sentence 
of  the  v^du.  Spirit  is  more  lovely  than  any  thing,  the  beauty  of  spirit  is  intended  to 
be  set  above  happiness  :  therefore  it  is  improper  to  call  spirit  the  blissful.  From 
the  following  verse  of  the  v^dantii,  Happiness,  &c.  belongto  matter,  it  appears  that 
the  essential  happiness  of  spirit  is  not  insisted  upon  in  the  v^dantn.  The  nature 
of  spirit,  as  destitute  of  happiness,  has  been  examined  at  large  by  us  in  the  commeuf 
tary  upon  the  BrfimhS-MwmangsB  ;  we  now  speak  of  spirit  as  identified  with  love  s 
the  disinterested  attachment  [of  the  understanding^  to  spirit,  which  never  regards 
spirit  as  non-existent,  but  always  as  existent,  ie  genuine  love.  The  desires  of  the 
understanding  aRer  pleasure  are  subject  to  spirit;  therefore  spirit  [self  J  is  the  most 
beloved  object ;  there  is  notbiog  so  beloved  as  this.  Love  to  spirit  should  Iw  found- 
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ed  OD  its  spiritual  nature;  and  not  upon  anj  expectations  of  happinesH.  A  penoD 
ny»  "  1  am"  [I  exist] ;  he  does  not  sa^  "  1  am — happiness,*'  [that  others  should  ex- 
pect happiness  from  him]  Happiness  is  the  absence  of  misery,  and  with  this,  spi- 
rit is  identified.  Spirit  is  lovely;  and  is  identified  with  lore.  Hence,  in  reality, 
spirit  is  the  object  oflove,  but  not  on  account  of  that  with  which  it  is  invested;  this 
woald  be  love  to  the  appendage,  and  would  be  unstable,  not  real.  For  want  of  dis- 
crimination, when  affection  is  placed  elsewhere,  as  on  pleasure,  &c.  it  is  tfemporary, 
but  love  to  spirit  is  constant ;  for  spirit  is  styled  the  eternally  happy.  If  the  under- 
standing be  well  settled,  and  perceive  the  entire  loveliness  of  spirit,  will  it  not  bathe 
'  in  a  sea  of  happiness  ?  In  common  aflaJrs,  the  understandings  enjoys  happiness  wbea 
any  thin^  pleasant  is  presented  to  the  si^ht ;  from  hence  we  infer,  that  supreme  hap- 
piness must  arise  from  a  view  of  that  which  is  supremely  lovely.  The  exciting  cause 
to  love  is  always  spirit — spirit  is  of  itself  lovely  :  this  sentence  the  vedn  perpetually 
repeats  when  it  proposes  to  fix  the  thoughts  on  spirit.  The  happiness  arising  from 
the  sight  of  the  beloved  object,  spirit,  and  which  can  be  represented  by  no  similitude, 
is  enjoyed  by  the  wise  [who  are]  emancipated,  even  in  a  bodily  state.  The  happiness 
enjoyed  by  spirit  which  dwells  within,  is  genuine:  this  is  not  controverted  by  the 
yogee;  but  miserable  men,  unconscious  ar(hiB,and  anxious  afterout ward  happiness, 
•re  deceived.  Secular  persons  desire  happiness,  but,  like  ■  householder  who  seeks 
pleasure  by  looking  through  the  windows,  instead  of  looking  for  it  within,  they  seek 
it  by  looking  through  the  senses.  Cursed  be  those  pleasures  which  arise  from  the 
tenses,  and  when  changed  give  pain,  for  they  are  obtained  from  pain,  are  made  up  of 
misery,  and  obstruct  the  pleasures  of  spirit. — Endoftke  seotnlk  section. 

Section  8. — The  discriminating  characters  of  spirit,  mentioned  in  the  v6dn  and 
smritees,  that  it  is  eternal,  intelligent,  and  happy,  have  now  been  described.  Mutter 
isposnessed  of  three  contrary  qualities,  [it  is  temporary,  destitute  of  life,  and  is  [or 
«  tends  to]  misery.]  Discrimination  discovers  the  excellencies  of  the  one,  and  the 
evil  qualities  of  the  other,  and  destroys  the  latter.  Those  opposite  natures,  which 
arise  out  of  the  absence  of  qualities  in  spirit,  and  their  presence  in  matter,  we  will 
discuss,  by  many  proofs,  though  in  a  brief  manner,  in  the  sequel.  The  operatioaa 
of  the  UDderatandiog,  and  the  images  of  pleasure^  paiD>  &c.  are  both  in  the  same 
Rr 
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place,  the  underslaDdin^.  MohKt  [lalellect],  and  all  created  things,  are  inanimate, 
and  theirproducing  cause  is  also  inanimate,  for  tlte  [instrumental]  cauFe  and  the  ef- 
fect are  always  seen  to  be  of  the  same  nature.         Therefore  spirit  is  proved  to  be 
mere  gnanii  [light,  or  knowledge],  and  all  other  things,  as  well  as  all  the  qualities 
of  things,  are  the  mere  transmutations  of  matter.  The  wise  consider  spirit  as  void 
of  qualities,  and  immutable.  Gnann  [spirit]  is  spckenofas  immutable  when  [in  the 
body]  it  is  firm  as  the  peak  ofa  mountain.        As  bj  contact  with  an  unguent,  the 
thing  touched  is  tinctured  with  its  qualities,  so  desire  is  produced  in  the  understand- 
ing by  its  connection  with  the  objects  of  sense.  The  qnion  [sSmbBndee]  which 
takes  place  in  the  act  oranointing[smearingorpainting]athing,  is  called  sango  [as- 
sociation], and  nqjnnii  [paint] :  therefore  the  great  sagee,  using  the  comparisons  of 
the  ether  and  the  lotus,  untouched  by  earth  and  water,  have  declared,  that  spirit  is 
not  tangible,  is  unassociated,  and  unaffected.      In  spirit,  the  sea  of  boundless  pow- 
er, the  three  goonns  are  driven  about,  for  the  purposes  of  creation,  like  bubbles  in 
the  ocean,  and  become  the  universe.          The  vital  spirit,  through  its  vicinity  to  the 
world,  as  sovereign,  infiucnceB  inanimate  tilings,  as  the  load-stone  the  needle.     Ina-  ■ 
nimate  things  are  excited  to  action,  like  servants,  to  hold  forth  spirit  as  the  maker^ 
the  nourisher,  and  the  destroyer  of  all.    The  bodily  organs  naturally  collect  all  ar- 
ticles of  enjoyment  for  the  sovereign  [spirit],  and  deliver  them  (o  (he  chief  minister, 
the  understanding.  The  understanding,  charged  with  all  these  articles  of  enjoyment, 
presents  them  to  spirit;  the  spirit,  as  lord  of  all,  enjoys  them,  like  a  king,  by  mere- 
ly looking  on  them.  The  body  is  the  lord  ofwealtb^  the  organs  of  sense  are  the  lords 
of  the  body,  the  understanding  is  the  lord  of  the  organs,  and  the  spirit  the  lord  of 
the  understanding.       The  immutable  one  has  no  lord  to  whom  he  owes  obedience. 
Therefore  this  is  the  limit  of  our  conceptions  of  God — he  is  the  light  of  all,  the  lord 
of  all.        The  glory  [happiness]  of  others  [the  creatures],  obtained  with  much  pain, 
is  transitory  ;   that  of  passive  spirit  is  without  beginning  and  without  alloy.     Spirit 
is  power,  and  hence,  by  illusion,  and  by  its  dancing  near  the  great  mass  of  inanimate 
matter,  it  receives  birth  and  absorption  with  the  utmost  ease.      The  yogee,  viewing 
the  glory  of  spirit,  which  is  beyond  all  comparison,  and  free  from  alloy,  values  (he 
glpry  of  [the  god]  Brfimha  no  higher  than  a  blade  of  grass.      The  atma  [enjoyer]  of 
outward  things  is  the  body;   the  organs  are  the  atma  [enjoyer]  of  tlie  body  ;  the 
atma  of  every  thing,  even  of  the  organs,  is  the  understanding ;  and  the  atma  of  the 
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nnderBtiindiB^  is  space-like  spirit.  This  space-like  spirit  is  called  Poram-atma  [the 
noBt  excellent  Gpiritj  because  beyond  it  there  is  no  spirit.  Spirit  is  called  the  ani- 
mal soul,  when  it  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  understand  injr,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  smrilee!),  spirit,  as  distinct  from  these  operations,  is  called  Parfim-atma,  the 
Great  Spirit.  Whulever  it  be  Ihut  pervades  any  thing,  that  is  its  Brfimhfi ;  there- 
fiw^  the  creator  of  every  being  down  to  inanimate  matter,  is  its  BrQmho.  Tjieiats, 
i.  e.  the  sankhviiB,  affirm,  that  gnanii  is  Qod ;  others  believe  that  the  Cireat  Spirit  is 
God,  hut  nobody  affirms  that  inanimate  matter  is  G'>d.  The  ever-living,  who  is  the 
supreme,  and  who  pervadfs  all  thlipgR,  is  BrdinhD;  for  nocause  is  known  from  which 
it  can Im ascertained  that  lie  has  any  superior  or  pervader.  H<>,  undivided  and  uui- 
fonn,  is  the  total  of  innumerable  xpirits,  and  is  called  chil-gHina  [the  total  of  aenia- 
tioo];  vignanfl-eliflnS  [the  total  ofwi*dom]almfl-ghi)n«  I  the  totiil  of  spirit].  Ptirfim- 
atma  does  not  depend  on  another  fur  mam fr station,  he  in  known  only  to  himself; 
therefore  he  is  called  his  own  manifesier  :  every  thing  else  is  destitute  of  this  pro- 
perty. Enjoyment  [bliogii]  does  not  belong  to  the  immutable  spirit,  but  to  the  un- 
dersUnding.  The  pleasures  of  spirit  arise  from  the  images  of  things  reflected  by 
the  operations  of  the  understanding:  spirit  therefore  tastes  pleasure  in  a  secondary 
manner.  Spirit,  without  assistance,  sees  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  ia 
therefore  called  the  testifier  for  the  understanding ;  and  because  it  sees  in  itself  eve- 
ry thing  free  from  change,  it  ia  called  the  universal  te8ti6er.  The  manifestations  im- 
parted by  spirit  are  temporary,  for  it  retains  the  images  of  things  only  for  a  time.  Wo 
mention  spirit  in  the  character  of  a  testifier  merely  to  shew,  that  it  is  distinct  fi-om  in- 
animate matter  Spirit  [poorooshiS]  is  incapable  of  being  described,  for  it  is  atomic, 
&nd  subiile  j  and  in  the  absence  of  visible  objects,  is  unknown ;  Rahoo  is  invisible,  but, 
when  he  approaches  to  seise  the  moon,  he  then  becomes  visible.  As  a  lace  is  seen  in 
a  gla.«,  so  spirit  is  seen  io  the  operations  of  the  understanding.  When  the  universe 
&lls  upon  [as  a  shadow  falls  upon  d  wall]  spirit,  it  becomes  visible.  Spirit,  though 
the  receptacle  of  every  thing,  is  said  to  be  empty,  like  space.  The  understanding 
charges  all  the  laults  of  the  objects  of  sense  on  spirit,  the  perceiver,  but  fitlsely,  for  it 
is  free  from  impurity,  aa  the  mirror  or  the  pure  ether.  The  understanding  first  accuses 
spirit  of  error,  and  then  grieves  it.  lu  abort,  the  impurity  which  adhereti  to  visi- 
ble objects  is  not  in  spirit,  for  spirit  is  pure,  dear  aud  laulUesa.  Amongst  things  of  the 
B  r  2 
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Bftme  Itind,  there  is  nothing  by  which  the;  can  be  sepirately  diitinguiihed;  u  ipirit, 
on  account  of  its  uDiformitj,  ia  called,  The  unchangeable.  As  the  sorereiga  of  the 
bod;  [d^hii],  it  is  called  d^hee ;  as  it  enlightens  the  pooree  [the  bod;],  it  is  called  the 
poomiis,  nale;  aa  it  is  alone,  it  is  called  udwiteeyji,  [without  a  »econd],  and  as  il  ia 
the  onl;  [one],  k^rfilo.  Nothing  can  conceal  spirit,  therefore  il  is  called  nnavrita 
[the  nncoveredj,  As  the  supreme,  it  is  called  atma.  It  knows  bodies  [ksh^trll] 
therefore  it  it  called  ksh^trngnfi,  or  that  which  knows  the  body.  It  is  called  bSng- 
BQ  [a  duck],  because  it  feeds  upon  the  miserable  fishes  which  pla;  in  the  lake  of  the 
beart  about  the  petal-formed  nymphsea  of  the  understanding.  B;  the  letter  v  breath 
goes  forth,  and  b;  the  letter  ^  it  enters  again  :  on  account  of  this  ingresa  and  sgreifl 
of  the  animal  soul,  spirit  ia  called  ^^  [a  duck].  In  the  mountain  of  the  body  ia  the 
cave  of  the  heart :  in  this  cave  [goobA]  spirit  is  perceived  aa  it  were  slaeping  with 
his  consort  the  understanding ;  and  hence  he  ia  called  goohashuyn,  [he  who  aleepa 
in  a  cave].  S|iirJt  ia  called  mayin:  forby  itsproximi^  to  the  three- goona- formed 
maya  [that  which  imposes  on  the  senses]  it  assumes  a  delusive  appearance.  The 
deven  fiiculties  [of  mind  and  body]  and  the  five  [primary]  elements  of  matter,  are 
the  sixteen  divisions  of  spirit ;  yet  in  reality  it  has  no  divisions,  and  ia  called  ntahkiila 
[he  who  has  no  parts].  The  pronoun  1  ia  expressive  of  sovereignty  :  spirit  is  the  un- 
aaaisted  testifier  of  the  understanding ;  therefore  the  wise  express  spirit  by  the  sign 
J.  Speaking  generall;,  spirit,  like  a  king,  is  the  lord  of  all,  the  all-wise,  the  gover- 
nor of  all,  the  only  one,  the  first  male  :  strictly  speaking,  however,  spirit  is  indivisi- 
ble. That  which  is  said  in  the  elementary  aphorisms  relative  to  the  unity  of  spirit, 
refers  to  its  genua ;  and  indeed,  at  the  diasolutioD  of  all  thinga,  there  is  a  most  evident 
demonstration  that  apirit  is  indivisible.  Spirit,  on  account  of  its  unassociating  pro- 
perties, is  considered  aa  always  perfect,  and  aa  unchangeable  intellect ;  being  vital, 
itisalwaya  free;  and  being  deetitute  of  Borrow,  it  is  called  poorooshu  [light].  Let 
the  wise, by  these  and  other  ways  pointed  out  by  teachers,  books,  their  own  experi- 
cDce,  and  the  difi^rent  properties  of  spirit  and  matter,  distinguish  between  spirit  and 
that  which  is  not  spirit.  The  distinction  between  spirit  and  matter,  ao  largely  inaist- 
ed  on  in  the  preceding  remarka,  when  reflected  on  by  yogSes,  produces  liberation.— 
End  of  the  eighth  ttdum. 

Section  9.— Having  thus,  by  clear  rmaoniDg,  defined  discrimioation)  for  its  liirthflr 
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manifestation,  I  now  In-iefl/  relate  the  method  of  celebrating  nji-joga.*  He  who 
is  not  able  to  perform  the  rajn-yogfi,  ma;  attend  to  that  called  biit'hii-;og)i.t  Accord- 
ing to  the  YogQ-Yaahisht'hii-RanuyanK,  the  account  of  this  ceremonj  was  commnoi- 
cated  hy  Bhoosoondfif  to  the  sage  Vasbisht'ho.  In  the  celebration  of  the  rajfi-yogj^ 
the  exercise  of  the  understandin;  is  required.  In  tbe  hofhit-jrega,  tiie  sappreasion 
andexpressioD  of  the  breath,  and.a  peculiar  posture  in  sitting,  are  the  two  principal 
things  required  ;  other  things  are  to  be  attended  to  according  to  the  strength  of  tbo 
yogfii.  The  r^dii  and  tbe  smritees  have  recorded  endless  errors  in  the  ol^ects  of  the 
senses :  tbe  yogB,  to  procure  an  unwarering  mind,  must  fix  his  attention  on  tbess 
Wrors.  In  the  heart  in  which  the  seeds  of  desire  hare  grown  up  into  a  wilderness^ 
B  crop  of  knowledge  and  religious  merit  can  never  grow  ;  but  in  the  heart  in  which 
the  weeds  of  desire  hare  been  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  knowledge  of  error  [in 
the  objects  of  the  seoses],  and  which  [SeldJ  has  been  ploughed  by  the  instructions  of 
•  religious  guide  and  of  books,  a  good  crop  soon  comes  to  perfection.  A  wise  man-sees 
so  many  ftlse  things  in  those  which  are  called  true,  so  many  disgusting  things  in  those 
which  are  called  pleasant;  and  so  much  misery  in  what  is  called  happiness,  that  he 
turns  away  with  disgust.  lHven  the  residence  of  [the  god]  Brflmba,  is  hell,  for  it 
is  fiill  of  the  impurity  of  death ;  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  those  who  are 
nsore  glorious  than  yourself,  are  miserable  ia  consequence  of  their  subjection  to  the 
three  goonfis :  and  being  constantly  terrified  witb  tbe  fear  of  transmigration,  even  they 
seek  for  liberation.  This  then  is  evident,  that  all  worlds  are  full  of  misery.  "  Maj 
this  be  mine;"  "  Hay  I  not  be  this :"  the  mind,  constantly  subject  to  snch  wishes,  is 
always  in  misery :  this  tbe  heart  well  knows.  Profound  sleep  [perfect  insensibility] 
is  alone  [a  state  of]  happiness.  Knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the  senses,  is  misery. 
This  is  an  abstract  view  of  pleasure  and  pain :  there  is  no  need  of  further  enlarge- 
ment. In  this  manner,  a  wise  man,  desirous  ofthat  which  is  truly  substantial,  having 
tried  the  objects  of  sense,  those  airy  nothings,  rejects  them  all,  as  a  person  easts  away 
the  serpent,  which  in  infancy  appeared  to  be  a  charming  object.  In  order  to  dimi- 
nish the  endless  errors  connected  with  [a  view  od  the  objects  of  sense,  the  wise  will 
apply  discriminating  knowledge  to  that  which  is  mere  appearance,  and  meditate  per- 
petually on  perfect  spirit.  A  religious  guide  can  never  say  respecting  spirit,  "  This 
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is  spirit ;"  but  to  the  yog  e  spirit  manifests  itseir,  when,  nith  an  unwavering  mind, 
he  thus  meditates, '-Ittiu  that  wliicb  manifests  theoperationsofthe  understanding, 
1  aui  llie  e^e-  witnesd  of  the  unilor^landing,  1  am  different  liom  the  understanding,  i 
am  (he  all-|iervading,  1  «m  the  unchangeable,  1  am  the  ever-liviog."  The  opera- 
tioiib  of  the  uoderbtaudiiig  resemble  a  jar,  and  spirit  the  vacuum  in  the  jar;  they  are 
[in  their  uiiionj  subtile  and  destructible.  In  reality,  spirit  is  that  which  manifests 
the  operations  ofihe  understanding ;  it  is  unchangeable,  uiiassociiited,  and  uudecay- 
able.  All  within  the  miud  is  called  the  operatiund  of  the  uaiierstanding.  Spirit 
is  distinct  from  tbese  miseries  [ihege  operations],  yet  sees  them  without  a  medium. 
[Addreesitig  himself  to  a  Bouddlifi,  he  eaye]  la  attributing  the  manireslation  of  an 
operation  of  the  understanding  to  an  operation,  and  in  maintaining  thecoiitinual 
operation  of  effects,  you  assert  more  than  is  true,  and  therefore  the  above-menti< 
oned  idea  [that  spirit  without  a  medium  sees  the  operations  of  (he  understanding] 
is  established.  Filled  with  joy,  grief,  fear,  anger,  dpaire,  infatuation,  inehriatioa, 
envy,  self-importance,  covetouaneis,  sleep,  indolence,  lunt,  and  other  marks  both  of 
retii>ion  and  irreligi  m  :  in  short,  full  of  joy  or  misery,  the  understanding  exhibits 
itself  as  spirit  [when  a  person  sayfi,  /  am  sick,  /  am  happy,  &c.l  I  [spirit]  am  all* 
pervadini:,  pacific,  the  total  of  pure  spirit,  pure,  the  inconceivable,  simple  life,  pure 
vacuum,  undeca^able,  unmixed,  boundless,  without  ()iialities, untroubled,  unchange- 
able, the  mirror  in  which  all  is  seen,  and,  through  my  union  to  all  souls,  the  display- 
er  of  all  lhin£;!>.  Not  being  different  in  nature,  I  amTvery  living  creature,  from 
Bifiniha,  Visfanoo,  MOh^shwfirii,  down  to  inanimate  matter.  I  and  all  other  living 
creatures  are  one  [in  essence]  like  the  vacuum,  we  are  life;  therefore  we  are  taught 
in  the  v^dii  to  meditate  on  spirit  as  one,  and  as  expressed  by  the  particle  ].  See- 
ing this,  the  yo^  worships  [presents  bis  food.  Sec.  to]  all  living  creatures.  The 
T^di'i  says,  that  in  this  manner  the  sankhyfi  yogees  worship  spirit  or  [self].  He  who 
worships  spirit  [s«lf)  viewing  himselfequallj'  in  all  beings,  and  all  equally  in  himself, 
ascends  to  his  own  heaven.  Mi&noo  calls  the  worship  of  [self  J  spirit,  the  method  of 
obtaining  divine  knowledge.  In  (his  manner,  le(  a  person  collect  around  him  livinK 
animah,  aasnre  them  of  safety,  and  honour  them  with  his  own  food,  and  thus  think 
on  spiril.*  TheyogSe,  who  views  all  on  an  equality  with  himself,  desires  not  the  plea- 
sures enjoved  by  Brnmha,  Yishnoo,  Shivfi,  Sec  Therefore  let  theyog^  meditate  ob 
*  Afreesbl;  tolhtidoetrioe,  WBKmesdiciBUiiui;  be  kcd  makip^i  conpoDlOD  ot»iog. 
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equality.  How  can  desire  exiit  in  the  mind  of  him  who,  in  production  ind  diaeoluti- 
on,  in  all  etates  and  times,  sees  every  thing  the  bsidb.  Yisbnoo  and  the  other  prin* 
cipal  deities  who  posBess  great  glory,  do  not  enjoy  more  thanl[theyog9jdo;  there* 
fore  that  glory  which  is  admired  by  those  who  cannot  discriminate,  is  blae.  When  a 
person  sees  another  in  qualities  and  actions  greater  than  himself,  he  labours  to  become 
his  equal;  but  I'see  no  one  greater  than  myself;  nor  do  1  cooaider  myself  as  less  thaa 
others,  that  1  should,  through  fear  of  being  beaten,  worship  the  gods  in  order  to  con- 
quer these  giants.  From  Bramha  even  to  the  people  in  hell,  the  yogM  loves  all  as  him- 
f  elf,  even  as  parents  love  their  children.  The  v£da  says,  that  from  men's  [falsej  con- 
ceptions of  the  undivided  one,  viz.  that  sucha  one  is  sovereign,  that  these  are  subjects, 
that  this  is  best,  that  this  is  the  worst,  the  fear  of  death  arises.  The  various  shades  of 
existence,  as  governor,  subject,  &c.  appear  in  the  one  vacuum-formed  spirit  as  non- 
entities, or  like  shadows  on  a  chrystal  pillar.  In  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
the  one  spirit  appears  multiform,  as  a  juggler  who  personifies  a  number  of  animals 
by  clothing  himself  with  their  skins.  Maya  [illusion],  in  various  forms,  embracing 
formless  spirit,  dances,  and  thus  brings  the  understanding  into  a  state  of  in&tu'ation. 
The  idea  of  a  plurality  of  spirits  arises  from  variety  in  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing: this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  appearance  of  many  suns  in  different  pans  of 
water,  and  many  skies  as  seen  through  different  apertures  in  ajar.  See.  *' Therefore, 
attend  I  I  am  pure,  wise,  free,  all- pervading,  undecayable  :'*  the  wise,  thus  judging, 
treat  as  false  the  distinctions  of  I  and  thou,  friend  and  enemy,  &c.  From  Bnimha, 
£e8ha,  Hureej  and  Indrfi,  down  to  the  minutest  living  creature,  the  distinctions  of 
good,  middling,  evil,  arising  from  illusion,  are  false.  When  we  speak  of  spirit  as 
connected  with  the  illusion  arieing  out  of  the  three  goonns,  we  apply  to  it  these  com- 
parisona,  good,  middling  aod  evil.  He,  to  whom  I  am  is  applied,  is  spirit,  im- 
perishable, ever-living;  the  same  in  the  body  as  in  other  places  i  with  this  single 
difference,  that  he  is  perceived  within,  but  not  without.  I'hus  the  personality  of 
creatures,  bound  in  delusion  or  free,  arises  from  different  states  of  life,  as  governor 
and  subject,  but  not  fi-om  spirit.  There  is  no  distinction  between  governor  and  go- 
verned ;  therefore  there  is  nothing  greater  than  myself  that  should  urge  me  to  seek 
worldly  eminence.  Profound  repose  [death]  is  mj  beloved  wife,  for  she  destroys  all 
my  misery;  but  the  wife  ofthe  ignorant,  that  ir,  the  understanding,  is  unbeloved  and 
unchaste.  If  the  reflection  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding  &lls  on  me  as  oa  a 
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mirror,  the  Iknlt,  though  to  be  disapproved,  is  not  mine.  But  from  its  nature  utd 
from  experience  we  are  taught  to  reject  it,  for  a  person  cannot  look  with  pleasure  on 
the  deformity  of  another.  This  chaste  one  [the  understanding]  having  cast  ber  own 
faults  on  her  husband,  afterwards  repents.  An  obedient  wife,  seeing  her  husband 
dultless,  becomes'so  herself.  Notwitfastauding  the  diversity  of  created  Torms,  1  am 
always  the  same,  whether  I  enjoy  or  not  my  appointed  spouse  who  seeks  not  ano- 
ther. Whether  clothed  or  unclothed,  since  I  resemble  the  purity  of  a  mirror,  oF 
ether,  and  ofsioiple  knowledge,  I  [spirit]  am  the  same.  The  errors  of  the  under- 
standing, seen  in  visible  things, are  no  more  in  the  discoverer  and  lord,  than  the  faults 
'  of  things  made  visible  are  in  the  sun.  The  understanding  Is  subject  to  misery,  but 
when  it  meditates  on  one  [spirit],  it  becomes  released  from  the  bonds  of  misery  ;  but 
neither  confinement  nor  liberation  belongs  to  me  [spirit].  When  the  miseries  of  the 
understanding  are  reflected  on  the  immutable  and  unagEociated  spirit,  it  is  conceived 
that  the  spirit  is  in  chains,  and  subject  to  sensations ;  but  this  appears  to  be  false  as 
■con  as  the  mirror,  spirit,  i«  inspected.  The  testifier  [spirit  j  isootsubjectto  the  three 
states,  wakefulness,  repose,  and  profound  sleep.  1  (he  sun-like  spirit,  am  perfect ;  I 
neither  rise  nor  set.  Ab  the  face  in  a  glass,  so  the  universe,  through  the  under- 
standing,  is  realized  in  me  as  a  reality.  But  in  time  of  profbund  sleep,  though  I 
un  all-pervading,  [because  the  understanding  withholds  its  operations]  I  am  seen 
neither  within  nor  without.  [Speaking  popularly]  (hat  [universej^hich  appears 
in  me,  or  in  another  [individuated  spirit],  or  in  simple  intellect,  or  in  the  all-pervad- 
ing, is  merely  a  shallow  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  understanding.  1  am 
only  the  mirror  holding  a  reflected  image :  the  universe  in  me  resembles  the  appear- 
ance of  silver  on  the  shell  of  a  enail,  or  that  of  water  in  a  fog,  or  that  ofa  city  in 
the  air ;  yet  this  implies  no  fault  in  me.  The  universe  was  not  in  me  in  time  past, 
nor  is  it  now,  nor  will  it  ever  be:  1  am  eternal.  Whether  it  be  in  other  things 

or  not,  [aa  in  the  understanding,  &c.J  is  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  me.  All 
is  in  me  as  in  space ;  and  I,  like  space,  am  every  where.  There  is  nothing  in  me, 
nor  am- 1  every  where;  for  as  nothing  adheres  to  space,  neither  does  any  thing  ad- 
here to  me.  The  great  Bas;es  call  the  universe  wisdom  itself,  for  matter  and  spirit, 
as  milk  and  water,  ere  in<ieparable.  The  universe  is  mine,  because  the  pleasures,  &C. 
•f  the  body  belong  to  me ;  yet  as  they  are  mine,  so  tbey  belong  to  others.        But 
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that  it  ia,  indeed,  mine,  is  the  migtake  of  the  nnderfitanding.  In  feet,  no  on»  potten* 
CB  anj  thing ;  the  world  resembles  a  lodging  house :  there  i«  no  union  betwixt  it  and 
the  occupier.  There  is  one  spirit,  ever-living,  pure,  space-like,  unmixed,  more  sub* 
tile  than  the  smallest  atom ;  in  him  there  ia  neither  universe,  nor  worldly  operation. 
Visihle  objects,  of  which  the  understanding  is  full,  appear,  one  after  another,  as  re- 
flected images  in  the  vast  mirror  of  universal  spirit.  Aa  vacuum  is  every  where, 
evident  in  some  places  and  exceedingly  confined  in  others,  so  in  it  with  spirit,  whe< 
tber  clothed  with  the  understanding,  or  confined  by  gross  matter.  The  univerie  is 
fiill  of  space-lilce  spirit;  hence,  wherever  the  understanding  wanders,  its  operations 
become  visible,  as  jars  in  the  [light  of  the]  sun.  My  birth,  and  all  iU  consequences, 
are  as  folse  as  the  visions  of  religion  and  irreligion,  birth  and  death,  pleasure  and 
pain,  &c  appear  when  a  person  awakes.  The  idea  of  the  production  or  destruc- 
tion of  spirit  arises  from  the  union  or  disunion  of  spirit  with  the  operationa  of  the 
understanding;  in  the  same  manner,  we  speak  of  (he  rising  and  setting  of  ibemoon 
when  visible  or  when  invisible.  As  the  clouds,  whether  they  conceal  the  sun  or  not, 
do  not  approach  that  luminary,  so  do  I  [spirit]  seethe  evil- dream-like  train  of  exist- 
ence,  birth,  death,  and  the  momentary  operations  of  the  understanding,  without  being 
affected  by  them.  The  sage  with  hia  mind  exclusively  fixed  on  spirit,  thus  medi- 
tates, and  obtains  the  vision  of  apirlt,  as  of  a  stupendous  mountain.  If  the  mind  re- 
linquish for  an  instant  that  which  is  essentially  pure  and  placid,  the  remains  of  the 
habits  wrought  by  sensible  objects  will  again  secularize  the  organs.  A  wise  man 
should  therefore  destroy  [suppress]  with  the  weapons  of  discrimination  those  perpe- 
tually-rising enemies,  [the  organs],  as  indrn  did  the  mountains. — End  of  the  nitUh 


Section  10. — 1  shall  now  clearly  point  out  the  properties  of  the  man  who  obtains 
liberation  in  (his  life,  and  who  constantly  meditatee  on  spirit.  The  self-conceited  but 
ignorant  may  have  heard  something  of  spirit,  and  may  have  reflected  upon  it ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  ignorance,  they  misnnderstand  whai  they  have  heard  and  rt- fleeted 
upon,  and  hence  choose  an  ignorant  teacher.  The  YogS-bhashyri  says,  that  neither 
greatness  nor  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  Sec.  are  essential  signs  of  knowledge,  but 
S  ■ 
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that  renouDcin^  these  a  person  ma;  obtain  liberation  [koivolj'ii].  That  wbich  a 
written  in  the  v^dn  and  smriteea  respecting  the  marks  of  the  wise,  and  of  emancipa- 
ting wisdom,  1  have  extracted,  to  strengthen  the  foitb  of  theyoges.  Toajogee,  In 
whose  mind  all  things  are  identified  as  spirit,  what  is  in&tuation  ?-~what  is  grief?  He 
■ees  all  things  as  one.  He  is  a  wise  man  who  is  destitute  of  affections,  who  nei- 

ther rejoices  in  good,  nor  is  offended  with  evil.  As  the  wind  forces  its  passage  ere* 
t;  where,  without  leaving  a  vacuum  in  its  progress,  so  the  wise  man  never  forgets 
what  he  has  learned  of  spirit.  He  is  liberated  in  this  life  who  is  never  elerated  nor 
depressed,  whose  &ce  shines  both  in  pleasure  and  pain,  and  who  is  always  the  same. 
He  is  free  even  in  this  life,  who  is  awake  [to  his  spiritual  nature]  though  asleep  [in 
reference  to  sensible  objects] ;  who  is  not  awake  [to  sensible  objects]  and  the  ope' 
rations  of  whose  understanding  are  not  connected  with  the  passions.  He  who  acts 
as  though  he  were  subject  to  desire,  hatred,  fear,  &c.  but  like  the  ether  is  pure  wilh- 
ioj  obtains  liberation  while  in  the  bodj;  so  does  the  person  who  is  free  from  pride, 
whether  he  be  employed  [in  secular  affairs]  or  not,  for  he  preserves  his  mind  unsul-  ' 
lied.  If  it  could  happen,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  become  cold,  that  the 

beams  of  the  moon  should  impart  heat,  and  that  flame  should  be  made  to  descend, 
still  an  ignorant  man  [ignorant  of  spirit]  can  never  obtain  liberation.  Even  the  pow- 
er of  spirit  shining  in  all  the  wonderful  forms  [of  nature]  cannnt  excite  (he  wonder 
of  the  perfect  yogee.  A  woman  whose  affections  are  placed  on  a  gallant,  (hough  ac- 
tively engaged  in  (he  business  of  her  house,  still  continues  to  dwell  on  the  pleasures 
derived  from  her  criminal  amours;  so  a  wise  man,  having  found  the  excellent  and 
pure  BrnmhQ,  delights  in  him,  even  though  engaged  in  other  things.  The  yogii  who, 
however  clothed,  however  fed,  and  wherever  placed,  is  always  the  same,  who  is  en- 
tire spirit,  and  is  always  looking  inwards,  who  is  happy,  profound,  benign,  who  enjoys 
happiness  undisturbed  an  a  lake  in  a  mountain,  who  though  he  may  have  cause  for 
the  highest  joy,  remains  unaffected,  and  [is  pleased  with  himself,  or]  enjoys  spirit  in 
spirit,  who  rejects  all  his  works,  is  always  clieerful  and  free  from  pain,  and  who  ia  not 
absorbed  either  in  works  of  merit  or  demerit ;  nor  in  any  thing  besides — this  man 
resembles  a  king.  He  who  in  the  body  has  obtained  emancipation  is  of  no  cast,  of  no 
sect,  of  no  order,  attends  to  uo  duties,  adheres  to  no  shastrfis,  to  no  formulas,  to  no 
works  of  merit ;  he  leaves  the  net  of  secular  affairs  as  the  lion  his  toils ;  he  is  beyond 
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the  reach  of  §peech ;  he  remains  at  a  distance  from  all  xecular  corcPrns ;  he  has  re> 
oounced  the  love  and  the  knowledg;e  ofsenBible  objects;  he  is  glorious  as  the  auluni- 
nalskj;  he  fiat ters  none ;  he  honours  none ;  he  is  not  worshipppd;  he  worships  not. 
Whether  he  practise  the  ceremonies,  and  follow  the  customs  |.<>rh  s  country]  or  not, 
this  is  his  character.  These  are  the  true  characteristics  of  him  nho  is  disliiiguiBhed 
bjDooutwardcharacters,  and  who  has  ceased  from  the  Hncient  error,  the  world;  and 
in  whom  desire,  anger,  sadness,  infatuation,  covetousneps,  &c.  diminish  *  ver^  Any, 
He  who  has  found  rest  in  the  fourth  state  [spirit],  having  croy^ed  the  ^ea  of  this 
world,  has  no  occasion  for  the  delusions  promised  in  the  v^dn  and  smrilees  upon  tlie 
performance  of  works  of  merit.  Whether  he  die  at  a  holj  place,  or  in  ihe  liouKe  of 
a  cbiindalti,  he  was  delivered  from  impurity  the  very  hour  he  obtmned  divine  know- 
ledge. Emancipation  is  not  in  the  air,  is  not  in  the  world  of  the  hjdras,  nor  on 
earth;  the  extinction  of  every  desire,  is  emancipation.  When  Iheyogm  renounces 
the  body,  he  renounces  embodied  emancipation,  and  enters  into  unembodied  liberty, 
andremainstike  the  unruffled  wind, or  the  mirrorwhenitreceives  not  the  images  of 
mountains,  &c  but  is  a  simple  mirror,  bearing  its  own  form.  When  spirit  does  not 
look  upon  [is  not  united  to]  those  visible  objects  which  are  connected  with  mine  and 
thine,  it  [like  the  mirror]  remains  alone.  If  it  is  allowed  that  spirit  is  clothed,  still  it 
is  everlasting,  undecayable,  good,  without  beginning,  without  continuance,  without 
support,  immutable,  without  disease,  without  vacuum,  without  form,  not  an  object 
ofsight,  not  sight, sometbingundeao'ibableand  unknown.*  These  are  thedivi- 

sions  of  the  account  of  liberation  in  a  bodily  state,  by  Vignana-bhikshooka. — nus 
ends  the  SaiUtbjf^SarS. 

*  PiolMsant  tM, "  Tonchf  Bg  Ue  d«It;,  i»e  have  aoMag  it  all  (••■;,  cltber  (bu  li  ii,  or  tkat  it  ii  ut." 
S  ■  2 
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SECTION  IVII. 
Of  the  Vidanti  DiirsHn&. 

Tbis  BjGtem  of  philogophy  is  attributed  to  V^du-V^asd,  who  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived it  rroni  the  discourse  addressed  hy  Krishnn  to  Crjoooa  found  in  the  Bhiigbvut- 
GSeta,  a  part  of  the  Bheegbmn  chapter  of  the  M&habbaruta.  The  senteDces  forin* 
ing  the  VedaDtft-sootrfis  are  comprized  in  five  hundred  and  ninet_y-eight  Terses, 
which  are  divided  into  four  parts;  in  the  first,  the  author  contends,  that  the  whole 
contents  of  the  v^du  refer  to  the  divine  nature;  in  the  second  part,  he  confutes  the 
opinions  of  other  sects ;  the  third  part  is  a  discourse  on  devotion,  and  in  the  fourth 
he  enlarges  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature.  The  system  taught  b;  this 
sect  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  translation  of  the  YMantfi-saru.  The  diSiidCSs 
and  respectable  sfinjasees,  sad  a  few  individuals  in  a  secular  state,  profess  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  philosophy ;  of  the  learned  men  residing  at  Benares  many  are  said  to 
be  v^dantSSs. 

SECTION  XVI II. 

TTeatita  itili  extotU  belonging  to  this  school  ofphiloiopky. 
V£danta-sootrd,  the  sentences  of  V^dfi-vyasa. 
V4danta-sudtro-mookta-v(tI3,  an  abridgement  of  the  soStriia. 
Vyasn-soStrfi-vrittee,  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  of  Vyasii. 
V£  dan  t  fi  -  soot  rD- tee  lea,  a  comment,  by  Bhuva-devn.  ' 

VedantQ-BOotrn-vyakhya,  another  comment,  by  Brnmho-vidya-bhiirnnit. 
Shareeraku-sdolra-sarart'hD-chDodrika,  acomment  on  an  abridgmeDt  of  the  V^otfi. 
Shar^rakn-bhasbyn,  a  comment,  by  ShankcirD-acharyu. 
Sharlerriktl-bhaBhyQ-vivDrand,  an  account  of  the  last  work. 
Sanksh^pA-shareeriSka-bhashya,  the  eseence  of  the  Sbar«erfik&-bhashyfi. 
Sliareer(ik&-nibrindu,  an  explanation  of  a  commeDt  on  the  Shareeriikft'SOOtriii. 
Shareeruki'i-bhashya-vyakhya,  a  comment. 
Bromha-sootrn-vrittee,  an  explanation  of  the  T^dantfi  sootriii. 
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y^anliVBmmhn-s^trt-blusb^fi,  a  commeot  on  the  Bramba-sootiik. 

A  comment  on  drtto. 

Udwoitfi-siddhtt,  on  tb«  unitj  of  God. 

OdwoitamrilK,  a  similar  work. 

Udwoilfi-riitnD-irilcshdnii,  ditto. 

Udwoitii-iolikfiriiadd,  ditto. 

UdwoilJi-dlepilcB,  ditto. 

Udwoitu-koustoobfaii,  ditto. 

OdwoitS-giddhee-Tyakh^a,  ditto. 

Cdvroild-Ghfindrika,  ditto. 

Udwoitii'ViT^kn,  ditto. 

V^dantD-utru-moolii,  the  eseeiKM  of  the  V^dantli'sari. 

A  comiDent,  on  ditto.    Another. 

pDnchiidDBhSe-BiitlSka,  a  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the  V^daatit. 

Bhamiiteio-kiilpn-taroO'SiiteekD,  explanation  o{»  commeDt. 

Priilyilkshii.Ghintamanee-eatwkn,  on  separate  iOtils. 

^iituka-dwp5,a  work  by  Yidjiarin^ii, 

Shikshja-pnnchakd,  rules  Tor  a  student. 

Bliootri-prmchnkii  meeinnngBB,  a  work  on  the  6ve  primarj  elements. 

Fanchu-ko-!ha-viv£k[),  on  the  five  receptacles  orspirit. 

Chilrfi'dMpa,  on  the  various  appearances  of  spirit  asoaited  to  matter. 

Triptee-deepji,  on  perfect  wisdom. 

KoStfist'hD-deepA,  on  the  unchangeable  BrtlmhS. 

Dhyano-deepn,  on  divine  meditation. 

Yogannndii,  on  yoga,  or  abstraction. 

AtmanSuda,  on  the  joy  connected  with  liberation, 

Biiiinhanandn,  the  state  of  a  perfect  yogS. 

Tidyanandfi,  on  divine  wisdom. 

Tishfiyandndn,  on  seeioff  Bramho  in  every  tbing. 

Hftstamfiltika-bbashyfl,  verses  on  divine  wisdom^  hy  BhanUru-Bcbaryo. 

Brumhii- vidya-bhfironii,  a  work  on  spirit. 

y^danta-deeptt,  the  light  ofthe  Vtdantik. 
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Oopad^shn-soStrfi,  instructiona  to  the  Bcholers  of  this  sect. 

Siddhantii-vindoo-siiteSkfi,  a  short  answer  to  objeclioDB. 

JeevS-mooktec,  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  while  in  the  body. 

Jeevii-niit'hjanooinBiiD,  the  doctrine  of  separate  spirita  confuted. 

JeevQ-TyapokD-tBtlwD,  on  the  all-pervading  spirit. 

y^danta-piiribhasha,  a  short  abridgemeut  of  the  doctrineg  of  the  T^dantA. 

XnttwS'chandriha,  the  display  of  true  wisdom. 

Tattwodyotfi,  a  similar  work. 

TattwS-pradiepika-nSj'Qna-inodinS,  ditto. 

Tnttwanoosandhanfi-inoolii-sDteeku,  on  the  knowledge  of  Brfimhn. 

Tattwa-priideepikB,  on  the  knowledge  of  realities. 

TuttwodyolD-vivDrlina,  a  similar  work. 

TntiwanoosDndhana-moolii-teeka,  a  comment  on  the  text  of  the  Unoo8iindhaa&. 

Tfittwa-viv^ka-moolc-sntteekn,  the  text  of  the  Tfittwa-riT^ka,  with  a  commentary. 

Maddha-mookhfi-bhdnga-vakhja,  a  work  by  Madliova. 

JNoishkarma-siddhee,  against  works  of  merit. 

T6danln-siddhantD-mooktee-mnnjiiree-8at«k6,  the  easence  of  the  V^danta,   with  a 

commentary. 
SiiySmbodhn,  spirit  made  known  by  itself. 
Vedantii-siddhantiS-moakta-vfilee,  an  abridgement. 
SfltiyasSB-vfingsha-vaiee,  a  genealogy  of  wise  men. 

Uhndhootn-yogee-lakshdnd,  account  of  the  yoga  performed  by  UbfidhootSs. 
Cdhyatmo-vidyopfld^shfi,  a  discourse  on  spirit. 
Birfimamrilii,  ditto. 

Priyiisoodha,  on  Brflmhn,  the  ever-blessed. 
Chitaoodha,  on  Brnmhn  as  identified  with  wisdom. 
Atmii-bodhn-priiknriSna-bhashyS,  a  comment  on  the  Atma-bodbo. 
SiddhantA'Tiodoo,  a  short  abridgement. 
Tfidanth-kalpii-latika,  the  meaning  of  the  V^dantfi. 
Swarajyii-siddhee-Tyakhya,  on  the  emancipation  of  spirit. 
V^dantfi-kulpa-toroo-teSka,  a  comment  on  the  Kolpfi-tfiro*. 
Prityabhigna-rhidfiyo,  on  the  knowledge  ofBrambti. 
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Vjakhya-soodha,  an  expUnatory  work. 

T£dantu-oogrii-bbB8h;n-8fiteeli&,  tbe  Oogrn-bbash;fi,  with  a  commentRrj. 
Viv^ka-sindhoo-gooroo-Bhi8hw6<8dinbadu,  a  diacourie  between  a  teacher  and  bis  6w- 
ciple  on  dUcrimtnation. 

Mokehfi-tfikshnaeevilBSii,  on  liberation. 

Moksbfi-saroddharu-aatteekn,  a  comment  on  a  work  on  liberation. 
Atmn-prukashn,  on  epirit. 

Kolpfi-toroo-teeka-pKrimQla,  a  comment  on  tbe  KolpU-tQroo. 
Oopiid^abii-srihaaree,  a  diBcourse  in  a  thousaod  veraee. 
Hiddhanta-l^aba-aatleekii,  a  comment  on  the  SiddhantaO^ahu. 
V^danlo-samrajja-Biddhee,  on  liberation. 

V^daDlQ-pnribhaBha-teeka-Trihat,  a  large  Comment  on  a  v^daatii  work. 
Trishfilec-bbaahjia,  by  Shankara-achar^a,  a  comment. 
yedaQtd-siddhantu-viudoo-B6ttwk&,  the  V^danta  siddhantii,  with  a  commMitary. 


SECTIOW  XIX. 

Translation  of  the  Vedantu-Saril.* 

y^dfi-vyaaii  obtained,  bj  religious  auateritiea,  tbe  diacourse  which  Krishnii  held 
withlDrjoonn,  end,  for  the  following  rdasons,  from  this  discourse  wrote  the  v6danta: 
To  humble  Kakootst'bfi,  a  king  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  who  waa  intoxicated  with  an 
idea  of  bia  own  wisdom  :  To  point  out,  tliat  the  knowledge' of  Brfimhfi,  is  the  only 
certain  way  of  obtaining  liberation,  instead  of  the  severe  mortificationa  of  former 
yoogns,  which  mankind  at  present  are  incapable  of  performing,  and  to  destroy  among 
men  attachment  to  works  of  merit;  since,  so  long  as  the  desire  of  reward  remainetb, 
men  can  never  be  delivered  from  liability  to  future  birth.  Shank&rii-achBryii  wrote 
a  comment  on  tbe  v£dantn,  and  a  disciple  of  Udttoitanftndn-p&rambDngsS,  a  s&nyasee, 
composed  from  this  comment  the  Vedantii-Sarii. 

■  From  lidtt, aid BnCA,  ibeepd.— SnHI neaueiKiice, and  tbereforelhe  ({(leaf  thiiwnrhimporli, Ibitit  li 
tbt  attact  ol  Uc  TCdutl  pbilMopb; , 
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After  this  infroduction,  the  author  proceeds :  The  meanin;^  of  v^dautik  is,  the  last 
part  of  the  v^dd;  or  the  gnanfi  kando,  which  is  also  an  oopKnishild. 

He  who,  knowing  the  contents  of  the  v^o,  and  of  the  angfis,*  is  free  from  the  de< 
sire  of  reward  as  the  fruit  of  his  actions;  from  the  guilt  of  the  murder  ofbramliiins, 
cows,  women,  and  children;  from  the  crime  of  adultery;  who  performs  the  duties  of 
the  ehastra  and  of  hia  cast,  cherinhing  his  relations,  &c. ;  who  practises  the  ceremo- 
nies which  fallow  the  birth  of  a  son,  &c. ;  offers  the  appointed  atonements ;  observes 
fists;  bestows  alms;  who  continues,according  to  the  directions  of  the  v^dO,  absorb* 
ed  in  meditation  on  Bramhu,  and  believes,  that,  seeing  every  Ihinj;  proceeded  from 
Brainhd,ai!dthat,at  the  destruction  of  the  universe  (as  earthen  vessels  of  every  de- 
scription, when  broken,  return  to  the  clay  from  whence  they  were  formed),  all  things 
vill  be  absorbed  in  him  again,  and  that  therefore  Brnmha  is  every  thing,  19  heir  to 
the  v£da. 

All  ceremonies  are  connected  with  two  kinds  of  fruit,  the  superior,  and  the  infe- 
rior: in  oflTering  sacrifices,  the  chief  fruit  sought  is,  the  deBtr,UGtion  of  sin,  the  pos- 
session of  a  pure  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  Brnmha;  the  inferior  fruit  is,  the  de- 
ntruction  of  sin,  and  residence  with  the  gods  for  a  limited  period.f  The  primarv  ob- 
ject of  a  person  in  planting  a  tree,  is  the  fruit;  the  secondary^  one,  is  sitting  under 
its  shade.  Thechief  fruit  of  devotion,  is  a  6xed  mind  on  Brfimhti;  the  inferior  fruit, 
is  a  temporary  enjoyment  of  happiness  with  the  gods.  He  who  has  obtained  eman- 
cipation, does  not  desire  this  inferior  fruit. 

Those  things  which  perfect  the  knowledge  of  Briimha  are ;  I ,  Discriminating  wis- 
dom, which  distinguishes  between  what  is  changeable  and  what  is  unchangeable ;— g. 
A  distaste  of  all  worldly  pleasure,  and  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  nith  thegods; — 3.  An 
unruffled  mind;  the  subjugation  of  the  passions;  unrepentinggeneroeily;  contempt  of 
the  world ;  theabsence  of  whatever  obstructs  the  knowledge  of  Briimbii,  and  unwa- 
vering faith  in  thev^dii;— 4.  The  desire  of  emancipation. 

*  B>anch«inr  membenoflheTedl.  t  *■  Pflbngorai  Innghl,  lk«l  whrn  il  [Ihc  lonl^.Breriuffcriait 

lucuMive  purgiuiDa>,li>aaumly  puriScd,  il  ii  recti led  among  the  godi.'^-~em_ficld,pagt  331. 
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BrDmbo,  the  everlutiag,  the  ever-living,  isMc;  h»  i«  Uw  6rat  cauw ;  but-tha 
worlds  whkh  is  his  work,  is  finite,  inanimate,  and  dtvisibU.  Tke  being  yho  is  always 
the  unie,  u  the  unchangeable  Bioeaba,  aad  ia  this  form  there  i«  nose  else.  ^Tbat 
which  flometimesexists,  and  at  other  times  is  not,  and  aasDinea  various  ihapee,  ia  6* 
nite  :  in  this  definition  is  included  all  created  ol^ects.  Devotedness  to  God  is  intend* 
ed  to  exalt  the  character,  and  to  promote  real  happiness.  If  in  ardent  attacbnent 
to  present  things  there  be  some  happiness,  still,  throoghlbeir  sobjeotioo  to  duoge^ 
it  terminates  in  real  sorrow,  lor  as  affection  produces  pleasnre,  so  separation  pro* 
duces  pain  ;  but  devotion  securea  aninterrapted  happiness.  On  this  account,  divine 
sages,  who  could  distingaish  between  substance  and  shadow,  have  soagbt  pleasura 
in  God.  Those  learned  men  who  declare  that  permanent  happiness  is  to-be  enjojr-a 
ed  in  the  heavens  of  the  gods,  have  erred,  for  we  see,  that  the  happiness  which  is 
bestowed  in  this  world  as  the  frnit  of  labour  is  inconstant ;  whatever  is  the  fruit  of 
actions,  is  not  permanent,  butchangeaMe ;  therefore  the  wise,  and  those  who  desirs 
emancipation,  despise  it. 

Hearing  the  doctrines  of  the  vedantii  philosophy;  obtaining,  by  inference,  dear 
ideas  of  their  meaning,  and  fixing  the  mind  on  that  which  is  thus  acquired:  these 
threeacquisitions,addedtoa  knowledge  of  the  roles  to  be  observed  by  a  student,  and 
that  power  over  the  mind  by  which  a  person  is  enabled  to  reject  every  other  study, 
is  called  sumn.  Damn  is  that  by  which  the  organs  and  faculties  are  kept  in  subjec* 
tion.  If,  however,  amidst  the  constant  performance  of  aomn  and  dmun,  the  desire  afi 
ter  gratification  should  by  any  means  arise  in  the  mind»  then  that  by  which  this  de- 
sire is  crushed,  is  called  oopfirotee  ;*  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  by  a  sonya- 
see  who  walks  according  to  the  v^di^  is  called  by  the  same  name. 

Those  leai-ned  men  who  wrote  the  comments  on  the  vedante  before  the  lime  of 
ShankaTu-acbaryo,  taught,  that  in  seeking  emancipation,  it  was  improper  to  renoniica 
religious  ceremonies,  but  that  the  desire  of  reward  ought  to  be  forsaken ;  that  works 
should  be  performed  to  obtain  divine  wisdom,  which,  being  acquired,  would  lead  to 

Tt  ...■,... 
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emHDcipation ;  thai  works  were  not  to  be  rejected,  but  practised  without  being  con- 
■idered  as  a  bar^in,  for  the  performance  of  which  a  pereoQ  should  obtain  such  and 
Bucb  beoefits ;  that  therefore  worke,  aod  the  ondivided  deetre  of  emancipation,  were 
to  be  attended  to ;  which  is  illustrated  in  the  following  comparison :  Two  persons 
being  on  a  journey,  one  of  them  loses  his  horses,  and  the  other  his  carriage :  the  first 
Mia  the  greatest  perplexity,  and  the  other,  though  he  can  accomplish  his  journej 
on  horseback,  contemplates  the  latigne  with  dissatisfaction.  After  remaining  for 
some  time  in  great  suspense,  they  at  length  agree  to  unite  what  is  left  to  each,  and 
thus  with  ease  accomplish  their  joumej.  The  first,  ia  he  who  depends  on  works, 
and  the  latter,  be  who  depends  on  wisdom.  From  hence  it  will  be  manifest,  that  to 
obtain  emancipation,  works  and  divine  wisdom  must  be  united.  Formerly  this  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  v£dant&,  but  Shankorii-acharyn,  in  a  comment  on  the  BhHgfivKt- 
gSSta,  has,  by  many  proob,  shewn,  that  this  is  an  error ;  that  works  are  wholly  ex- 
daded,  and  that  knowledge  alone,  realizing  every  thing  as  Brdmhn,  procures  libe- 
ration. 

Cold  and  heat,  happiness  and  misery,  honour  and  dishonour,  profit  and  loss,  vic- 
tory and  defeat,  &c.  are  termed  dwijndfi.  Indifference  to  all  these  changes  is  stiled 
titiksha.  This  indifference,  together  with  a  subdued  mind,  is  called  sfimadhee.  Im- 
plicit belief  in  the  words  of  a  religious  guide,  and  of  the  v^danto,  is  termed  shrnd- 
dha.  This  anxious  wish,  *  When  shall  I  be  delivered  from  this  world,  and  obtain 
God  V  is  called  moomookshootwu.  The  person  who  possesses  these  qualities, 

and  who,  in  dlschargingthe  business  of  life,  and  in  practising  the  duties  of  the  v^diS, 
is  not  deceived,  possesses  the  frnits  of  the  vHantti;  that  is,  he  is  ndhikaree. — Here 
ends  Ihefint  part  of  the  VidaatH,  called  Udhtkaree. 

The  next  part  is  called  TishilyD,  throughout  which  this  idea  is  inculcated,  that  the  ' 
whole  meaning  of  the  v^dantS  is  comprised  in  this,  that  Brdmho  and  individuated 
spirit  are  one.  That  which,  pervading  all  the  members  of  the  body,  is  the  cause  of 
life  or  motion,  is  called  individuated  spirit  (jeevti) ;  that  which  pervades  the  whole 
universe,  and  gives  life  or  motion  to  all,  is  BrQmhii.  Therefore,  that  which  pervades 
the  members  of  th«  body,  and  that  which  pervades  the  universe,  imparting  motion 
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to  all— BrB  one.  The  vacuum  between  the  separate  trees  in  a  forest,  and  nnirersal 
space,  is  or  the  same  nature;  they  are  iMth  pure  ether ;  and  so  Binmlid  and  indivi* 
duated  spirits  are  one ;  the;  are  both  pure  life.  That  wisdom  bj  which  a  person 
realizes  that  individuated  spirit  and  BrQmhn  are  one,  is  called  ttittwo-goann,  or  the 
knowledge  of  realities. 

Briimhii,  the  governor,  or  director  of  all  things,  is  ever-living,  unchangeable,  and 
le ;  this  inanimate,  diversified, and  changeable  world,  is  his  work.  Governors  are 
living  persons ;  the  dead  cannot  sustain  this  office ;  every  species  of  matter  is  with- 
out life  J  tjiat  which  is  created  cannot  possess  life.  This  comparison  is  drawn  from 
secular  concerns  j  and  thus,  according  to  the  v^do,  all  life  is  the  creator,  or  Brtim- 
hoj  the  world  is  inanimate  matter.  All  material  bodies,  and  the  organs,  are  inani- 
mate i  the  appearance  of  life  in  inanimate  things  arises  from  their  nearness  to  spirit ! 
in  this  manner,  the  chariot  moves  because  of  the  presence  of  the  charioteer.  That 
through  the  presence  of  which  bodies  and  their  members  an  put  in  motion,  is  called 
•pint.  He  is  the  first  cause;  the  ever-living,  the  excellent  God,  besides  whom 
there  is  none  else.  Therefore,  in  all  the  shastrlis  he  is  called  Vi.hwatmn ;  the 

meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  is  the  soul  of  all  creatures.*  This  is  the  meaning 

of  the  whole  of  the  v^danto.  Wherefore  all  [spirits]  are  one,  not  two ;  and  the 
distinctions  of  1,  thou,  he,  are  all  artificial,  eiistiog  onlj  for  present  purposes,  and 
through  pride,  (ividjoj.  Though  a  man  should  perform  millions  of  ceremonies,  this 
i.idj-iican  never  be  destroyed  but  by  the  knowledge  of  spirit,  that  is,  by  Briimhn- 
gnanil.+  This  O.idyii  is  necessary  to  the  present  state  only :  divine  knowl.dg. 
secure.  emsncipation.-That  js,6  and  BrumhS  are  one  is,  therefore,  the  substance 
of  ne  second  part  of  the  vidantH. 

«*L^,  ™1.1!"'"S;',;r!,*,"  ■■""""  •;■""?  "^'^ "  ""■'-'tpH-....  .r »., .,»,,  „„s." 
S^iiJTJS,,,^^"'"'"'^  •""''■■'»''"'•"■"•'•'»  •'•^  •■'''"«"  .«us,.,s.  J,;, 
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The  third  part  is  called  EDoibfiadltS  ;*  and  teacbet,  that  the  v^anta  contains  the 
knowledge  of  Bromfaa,  aoil  that  b_y  the  v^daoio  the  knowledge  of  Bifimha  maj  be 
obtained. 

The  fourth  part,  called  prayojano,  imports,  that  this  part  of  the  vedantii  was  written 
to  deairo?  completely  that  illusioo  by  which  this  body  and  this  organized  world  were 
formed,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  obtaining  [re* union  to]  the  ever-blessed  Br&m- 
lin.  This  is  called  liberation.  A  person,  vexed  with  the  necessity  of  transmtgrati- 
ons,t  with  anger,  envy,  lust,  wrath,  sorrow,  worldly  intoxication,  pride,  &c.  takes 
some  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  to  an  initiating  priest,  who  understands  the  v^dantu,  and 
has  obtained  the  knowledge  of  spirit,  and  requests  hie  instructions.  The  guidej 
l)y  endeavouring  to  excite  in  his  mind  a  contempt  of  the  world,  leads  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  Brnmhu. 

Woridly  attachment  isthna  illustrated  :  a  person  ohserves  a  string  on  the  ground, 
and  imagines  it  to  be  a  snake :  his  fears  are  excited  as  much  aa  though  it  were  in 
re^ity  a  snake,  and  yet  he  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  error :  so  the  hopes,  fears, 
desires,  pride,  sorrow,  &c.  of  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  worldly  at-  ' 
tschment,  are  excited  by  that  which  has  no  substance;  and  he  is  therefore  placed 
among  the  ignorant.  But  the  wise,  the  everlasting,  the  blessed  Briimha,  is  un- 
changeable, aad  has  no  equal.  "  All  things  past,  present,  and  to  come  j  of  every 
class  and  description,  whether  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  are  firiimha,  who  is  the 
cauM  of  all  things,  as  well  as  the  things  themselves.  If  itbc  not  admitted,  that 
he  is  both  the  potter  and  the  clay,  it  will  follow,  that  for  clay  (inanimate  matter) 
he  was  beholden  to  another. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Brnmhu  is,  the  Ever  Great.  Molasses  depouted  in  a 
quantity  of  rice  diffuses  iU  sweetness  through  the  whole  :  so  BrumhS,  by  diffusing 
through  them  his  own  happiness,  makes  all  souls  happy;  hence,  in  all  the  ghaatriiB  he 

•  Union.  -f  The  FjtbagoMnt  tnafM,  lh>t "  the  .onl  of  man  con^hl.  of  twji  putt;  llMieBiUiH,  pr^ 

daced  fmm  thtimt  principln-vUb  ibtelcmtDlit  airtihe  mtiosal.B  demon  ipnog  fhia  (be  diiiiie  md]  •Tllie 
wnrld.wid  »or  dnwn  Inln  Ifae  body  ta  a  ponl.hmcnl  fnV  ill  crinin  in  k  former  sMe,  to  reiuln  there  lili  it  iiigf- 
ficleoti),  ponfleil  lo  retunt  to  God.  ]o  <bt  co.irw  of  lk«  tnmmisntioa  lo  which  boDmn  *ogli  arc  liable,  (her 
Diaj  inbBbii  not  nnlj  direreni  human  bodin,  but  the  bod;  of  aoj  animkl  orplant.  All  nUare  U nbject to  tba 
Inmttable  aad  eleraal  law  or  DeTttt\>j.-~EnjltU,  ptgt  tOS.  '^ 
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ia  called  the  £ver'BUaBe(L  WfaerefiH-e  llie  «?  er-U«Hed,  tbecverlail>nE«<^inccH>- 
puttble  Br&nha— be  is  eaiHy.  That  whiob  is  witbaut  wiidsn  Md  viUiout  life, 
it  called  obOstoo  [Don-eoUt;]- 

We  caoQot  call  iUaiion  entity,  for  aa  soon  as  a  person  obtaiaa  diaeriminatinf  wit* 
dom,  illtuioD  is  destroyed ;  aor  can  it  be  called  non-entity,  for  the  Mirerse  wbkh 
is  an  effect  of  this  illusion,  is  an  object  of  sight :  we  cannot  therefare  say  whether 
it  is  entity  or  non-entity ;  it  is  eomething  which  cannot  be  described.  This  ilUiai- 
OB  resembles  the  temporary  bliodoess  under  which  the  owl  and  ot]ier  creatures  la- 
boar,  M  that  they  can  see  nothing  after  the  sun  has  arisen.  Thia  bluidnees  canmt 
be  called  real,  nor  cui  it  be  unreal,  for  to  these  creatores  it  is  real,  and  fduring  the 
d^]  constant  blindness.  In  the  same  manner,  illusion  does  not  belong  to  the  wise; 
but  it  constantly  belongs  to  him,  who,  owl-like,  is  destitete  of  diaoriminating  wis- 
dom. This  illusion  is  identified  with  the  sntwn,  mja  and  tomn  gooaiia :  it  is  not 
merely  the  absence  of  wisdom ;  but,  as  being  opposed  to  the  troe  knowledge  of 
Brambn,  is  called  ftgnanfi.  The  whole  mass  of  this  illusion  is  one ;  indiriduated, 
it  assumes  different  shapes ;  and  in  this  respect  reeemUes  the  trees  in  a  forest,  and 
single  trees.  The  mass  of  illusion  forms  the  inconceivable  and  unspe^uUe  ener- 
gy of  Go's,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  Individuated,  this  illusion  forms  the 
energy  of  individuals.  God  and  individuated  souls  are  life.  Property  and  its  pos- 
sessor sre  not  equivalent  terms  :  therefore  wisdom  is  not  the  energy  of  spirit,  since 
wisdom  and  spirit  are  the  Hame ;  but  illusion  forms  its  energy.  Light  is  not  the 
energy  of  Bpiril,  since  light  and  spirit  are  the  same;  but  darknesa  forma  its  energy; 
not  that  darkness  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  light,  but  that  which  surrounds 
a  person  in  a  profound  sleep. 

We  call  the  maaa  of  illusion,  which  equally  contains  the  three  gooniis,  and  io 
which  the  sStwo  goonfi  prevails,  excellent,  because  it  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  This 
mass  of  illusion  takes  refuge  in  the  ever-living,  or  the  ever-blessed  BrnmhS,  who  is 
called,  in  the  v^dfi  and  all  the  shastrus,  the  all-wise,  the  sovereign  of  all,  the  disposer 
and  the  director  of  all ;  the  accomplisher  of  all  his  desires,  of  all  he  appoints ;  he  as- 
sumes the  forms  of  his  works;  and  is  known  as  the  cause  of  all  ;  he  knows,  and,  as 
the  charioteer  directs  the  chariot,  directs  the  hearts  of  all.     This  mass  of  iUusioa 
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ig  identified  with  God,  and  creates  all  things  :  it  is  the  cause  of  vacaam  and  all 
other  thing*  which  compose  the  atomic  and  material  world :  it  is  thererore  called 
the  material  cause  and  the  universal  cause. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  universe,  all  things  take  refiige  in  the  aggregate  o^i^ 
lusion ;  therefore  the  aggregate  of  illusion  is  represented  bj  a  state  of  deep  sleep. 
This  illusion,  in  its  individuated  state,  is  pervaded  by  the  three  goonns  in  equal  pro- 
portions; but  in  individual  bodies,  on  account  of  the  diminutiveness  of  the  recep- 
tacle, there  is  a  depression  of  the  satnrfi  goonri,  and  a  greater  maniregtation  of  the 
other  two  goonns.  The  living  principle,  which  becomes  that  in  which  this  indi- 
viduated illusion  takes  refuge,  is  called  in  all  the  shnstrib  priigno.  The  state  of 
a  person  in  a  heavj>  sleep,  when  every  earthly  object  is  excluded  from  the  mind,  is 
called  progno,  or  subjection  to  fals^  ideas.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  during  pro- 
found repose  the  soul  departs ;  the  soul  is  present ;  for  when  the  person  awakes  he 
says,  "I  have  been  quite  happy;  1  was  not  conscious  of  any  thing:"  from  these  ex- 
pressions it  appears,  that  the  person  was  conscious  of  personal  existence,  of  happi- 
ness, and  yet  had  no  ideal  intercourse  with  material  things ;  for  had  he  not  previously 
tasted  of  happiness,  he  could  have  had  no  idea  of  happiness  in  sleep.  If  it  be  asked, 
from  whence  does  this  knowledge  arise  which  a  person  possesses  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found repose ;  does  it  not  arise  from  the  operations  of  the  understanding  I  To  this 
we  answer,  if  this  were  the  case,  why  should  not  the  understanding  be  employed 
on  outward  objects  likewise?  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  time  of  heavy  sleep,  the  opo' 
rations  of  the  understanding  are  withheld,  and  are  buried  in  illusion  [fignanil];  but 
the  knowledge  possessed  in  deep  sleep  is  constant :  the  v^dantli  identifies  this  know- 
ledge with  the  living  spiriL  That  during  the  time  of  profound  repose  pleasure  is 
enjoyed,  is  proved  from  the  care  with  which  the  bed  is  prepared,  that  comfort  may 
be  enjoyed  in  sleep.  In  the  time  of  profound  repose,  all  the  powers  are  absorbed 
in  illusion]  and  therefore,  having  no  intercourse  with  material  objects,  the  pleasure 
enjoyed  at  that  time  can  have  no  connection  with  these  objects.  Therefore  this 
pleasure  the  v^danttt  identifies  with  the  living  spirit.  This  then  is  dear,  that  spi- 
rit is  the  fulness  of  constant  joy  and  knowledge.  In  the  time  of  profound  sleep,  all 
material  objects  being  thus  buried  in  illusion,  this  illusion  is  called  the  co-existeat 
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energy  ofspirit;  it  is  tlie  prodacing  cause  or  consciousnesi,  of  tfae  undentanding, 
intellect,  the  five  senaes,  the  five  orgaoH,  the  five  breaths,  crude  matter,  and  or  all 
other  material  things ;  and  hence  the  v^dautSr  speaks  of  this  energy  as  the  material 
cause  ofall  things.  It  is  called  profound  repose,  inasmuch  as  in  deep  sleep  all 
things  are  lost  in  this  illusion,  as  salt  in  water ;  or,  the  state  of  our  ideas  in  waking 
and  sleeping  hours  may  be  compared  to  the  projection  or  drawing  in  of  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  turtle.  The  absorption  ofall  things  in  the  mass  of  illusion  is  called 
the  great  prBlnyn,  or  destruction ;  and  the  manifestation  or  procession  ofall  things 
from  this  illusion,  is  called  creation.  The  illusion  in  which  individual  souls  take 
refnge,  and.that  in  which  the  aggregate  body  of  spirit,  that  is,  the  Great  Spirit, 
takes  refuge,  is  the  same,  resembling  individual  trees  and  a  forest.  For  as  thera 
is  a  vacuum  surroandiog  every  individual  tree  in  a  fi>re8t,  and  many  such  vacuums 
in  the  forest,  and  a  vacuum  unconnected  with  every  thing,  in  which  these  vacuum! 
are  absorbed,  ao,  agreeably  to  all  the  shaatTua,  there  ia  a  perfect  spirit,  in  which  in- 
dividual  souls,  auid  the  aggregate  body  of  souls,  take  reflige.  This  perfect  spirit 
is  united  to  gross  matter,  to  material  things,  to  individual  spirits,  and  to  tbeaggre- 
gate  of  spirit,  as  fire  to  red-hot  iron ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  EeahwD,  or  the 
glorious;  when  separate  from  these,  it  is  called  the  excellent  Brdmbfi. 

This  illusion  poasesaes  the  power  ofconcealiAg  an  object,  and  of  deception :  a  small 
cloud  darkening  the  sight  of  the  person  looking  at  the  sun,  appears  to  bide  this  im- 
mense luminary ;  so  this  illusion,  possessing  the  energy  of  spirit,  though  confined 
within  bounds,  by  covering  the  understanding,  hides  the  boundless  and  unassoda- 
ttfd  living  Bromhufrom  the  sight  of  the  person  who  desires  to  know  him,  as  though 
it  had  covered  Brumhd  himself.  This  spirit,  thus  covered  with  illusion,  becomes 
engaged  in  various  worldly  anxieties,  as  I  am  happy,  I  am  miserable,  I  am  sovereign, 
I  am  subject  [to  the  fruits  of  actions]:  this  illusion  operates  in  a  person  subject  to 
these  anxieties  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  person  deceived  by  a  cord  when  he  anp- 
poaes  it  to  be  a  snake. 

This  illusion,  by  its  power  of  deception,  after  having  thus  covered  spirit,  assumes  ' 
an  endless  variety  of  deceptive  forma,  similar  to  real  ones,  yet  no  more  real  than 
when  a  cord,  a  cane,  the  edge  of  a  river,  &c.  are  feared  under  the  illusive  appear- 
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gate  of  a  Berpent.  Kxerlmg  a  simikr  pover  of  iltuaimi,  k  tiolds  forth  vMuan, 
the  five  pri«ary  elements,  &c.  &&  aa  apiril. 

This  iUiwion  also  rorms  the  energy  of  spirit ;  and  beace,  when  spirit  as  united  ta 
iUuioB  is  spdiea  of  as  c^f,  it  is  called  tlie  primary  came  of  all  thinga ;  and  whea 
illnsion  is  spoken  of  as  chief,  thea  spirit  as  united  to  illaflion  is  called  the  material 
caose  of  all  thin^ :  tlms,  the  spider  is  ia  himself  the  prtanr;  and  the  material  caaao 
of  his  web:  in  presiding  over  it,  he  is  the  former,  and  in  forning  it  from  his  own  bow- 
els, he  is  the  latter.  The  ever- blessed  God  is,  in  a  simikr  maaner,  by  himself  and 
by  Im  energy,  both  the  ori^nal  and  the  material  cause  of  all  things ;  he  is  the  potp 
ter  and  the  clay.  If  we  suppose  another  eanse  of  thiags  besides  God,  we  make  two 
causes.  If  it  be  olgecled,  that  as  Ihe  polter  cannot  work  without  clay,  so  God  could 
not  make  the  world  without  matter,  and  that  therefore  he  must  have  been  indebted 
to  anotber  fmr  his  power  to  make  the  world,  the  v^dantu  maintains,  that  the  ens 
ever'biessed  God  is  bisHelf  both  the  primary  and  the  material  caase  of  all  thiass. 

Supposing  the  three  goonOs  to  exist  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  Ulusive  ener- 
gy of  spirit,  stiU,  when  the  tfimd  goouA  is  chief,  and  spirit  is  onited  to  the  power  of 
deception  in  this  illusion,  from  spirit  arises  vacuum ;  from  vacunm,  air ;  from  air, 
fire;  from  fire,  water;  and  from  water,  the  earth. 

Our  ideas  of  the  universe  divide  themselves  into  two  parts,  animate  and  inani- 
mate ;  the  animate  is  the  cause  of  all  thiag;8,  the  insnimate  (the  universe)  is  the  work 
of  God.  Therefore  all  creatures  possessed  of  life,  from  man  downwards,  are  ani- 
mate in  'conaeqaence  of  (he  presence  of  the  deity,  as  the  chariot  moves  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  horscB  and  the  charioteer.  In  the  bodies  of  aU  living  crea- 
tures two  kinds  of  life  exist :  the  first,  the  ever-living;  the  second,  the  ever-living 
united  to  the  heart.  In  whatever  the  pure  spint  exists,  but  in  which  it  is  not 

united  to  intellect,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  intellect,  that  is  inanimate  matter. 
We  conjecture  then  from  appearances,  that  the  tfimn  guonn  which  prevails  in  gross 
matter  niuft  be  its  material  cause,  for  the  excejlenciea  and  feults  of  an  effect  must 
have  previously  existed  in  the  material  cause.  The  five  primary  eiemenU  are 
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from. God.  Ab  in  illuuon  the  tKmK  (toodo  prevails,  so  in  the  five  primary  elements, 
or  which  illusion  is  the  material  cause,  the  same  goonfi  prevails.  These  elements 
.are  termed  subtile,  archetypal,  and  five-fold.  From  the  subtile  elements  arose 
sabtile  bodies  and  ^oss  matter. 

The  sobtile  element  contains  seventeen  parts,  which  united  form  the  seminal  bo> 
dy.  These  seveoteen  parts  are,  the  five  senses,  the  five  organs,  the  understanding 
and  thought,  and  the  five  kinds  of  breath.  The  or^ns  of  the  five  eenees  are  the 
ears,  skin,  eyes,  tongue,  and  the  nose.  From  the  tutwa  goonii  arose  the  ear;  from 
the  same  in  air,  arose  the  skin ;  from  the  same  in  fire,  the  eye ;  from  the  same  ia 
.water,  the  tongue,  and  from  the  same  in  earth,  the  nose.  From  the  sutwO  goonfi 
in  the  five  primary  elements,  arose  mind,  which  receives  four  names  in  consequence 
of  itsdifiereot  operations,  which  are,  the  understanding,  thought,  consciousness 
of  self-existence,  and  reflection.  The  understanding  forms  decisions;  indecision 
and  doubt  belong  to  thought;  that  which  seeks  after  the  nature  of  things  is  called 
reflection;  that  which  leads  a  person  to  think,  I  am  learned,  1  am  rich,  I  am  cor- 
pulent,  1  am  thin,  1  am  yellow,  is  called  consciousness  of  self-existence,  or  pride. 
If  in  this  manner,  however,  mind  be  subject  to  four  changes,  still  reflection  must  be 
considered  as  being  united  to  tbe  understanding,  for  both  these  &culties  are  employ- 
ed in  forming  decisions.  Consciousness  of  self-existence,  or  pride,  belongs  to  tboughtf 
for  both  these  powers  are  concerned  in  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  mind. 
Through  the  five  senses  and  the  mind  we  become  acquainted  with  sound,  touch,  , 
form,  taste,  and  smell.  The  fire  senses  and  the  understanding  form  that  cloth- 
ing or  receptacle*  of  spirit  which  is  made  up  of  knowledge.  Spirit  thus  indos- 
ed,  or  in  this  union,  says,  I  am  sovereign,  I  partake  [of  enjoyment,- &c.;1  and  pos- 
sessed of  these  thoughts,  it  is  qualified  to  practise  what  belongs  to  the  present  and 
the  future  state,  llhe  five  organs  and  thought  form  that  receptacle  of  spirit  which 
is  wholly  made  up  of  intellect.  The  five  organs  are  the  mouth,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
the  penis,  and  the  anus :  from  the  rftja  goonu  in  vacuum,  arose  words ;  fi-om  that 
quality  in  air,  the  hands ;  from  the  same  in  fire,  the  feet;  firom  the  same  in  water, 
the  anus,  and  from  the  same  in  earth,  the  penis.  The  five  breaths  are,  that  which 
•  The  woidi  on  flsnuft-ma;a,/iifiuM  if  kn»ml«dge,ni  kwbiii «  mepttUh 
V  a 
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JBiu  the  nostriU,  that  expelled  donnwards,  thatwhich  pervadeB  the  whole  body,  that 
which  BBCends  into  the  throat  and  is  discharged  at  the  mouth,  and  that  which  pro* 
motes  digestion.  Some  maintain,  that  from  these  five  kinds  of  air  proceed  fire  other 
kinds  [here  follow  thetr  names ;  which  are  said  to  be  connected  with  digestion} 
sleep,  hunger,  sighing,  aad  corpulency].  The  five  kinds  of  air  in  the  body  are  derived 
from  the  ruja  goono  iireach  of  the  five  primary  elements.  These  fire  kinds  of  air  wheD 
united  to  the  five  organs,  form  that  receptacle  of  spirit  which  is  entirely  composed  of 
air.  This  receptacle,  being  derived  from  the  active  princij^e  or  r9jfl  goonfi,  is  iden- 
tified with  actions.  We  call  the  first  of  these  three  receptacles,  chief,  because  it  poe- 
eesses  the  power  of  giving  knowledge;  the  second  is  identified  with  action,  because 
it  is  derived  from  thought ;  the  last  is  identified  with  things,  because  the  power  of  ac" 
tion  belongs  to  it.  These  three  receptacles  united  form  for  the  reception  of  spirit  the 
subtile  body.  When  we  totta  an  idea  of  all  the  subtile  bodies,  we  call  them  the  col- 
lected mass  of  subtile  bodies,  as  the  idea  of  a  forest  is  formed  when  the  understanding 
conceives  of  many  trees  at  once,  or  when  many  waters  soggest  the  idea  of  a  lake; 
and  separate  ideas  of  these  subtile  bodies,  necessarily  lead  us  to  individual  sub- 
stances. We  compare  the  spirit  which  is  united  to  the  collected  mass  of  subtile  bodies 
lo  the  thread  upon  which  are  strung  the  pearls  of  a  necklace.  The  ever-living  who  is 
united  to  the  knowledge-possessing  miufi  is  called  the  creator ;  and  as  he  possesses 
the  chief  power  of  action,  he  is  tprmed  breath  [pranii].  When  we  are  awake,  the  ob' 
jectB  embraced  by  the  senses  and  organs  impress  their  own  images  on  the  imagination, 
and  these  images  are  revived  in  sleep;  and  this  is  the  state  of  things  with  spirit  in 
reference  to  its  union  with  these  three  ret^ptacles :  in  the  first,  spirit  appears  as  the 
sovereign ;  in  the  second,  as  the  creator,  and  in  the  third,  as  the  thing  created.  In 
the  subtile  body  formed  for  spirit  out  of  these  three  receptacles,  the  mass  of  gross 
matter  is  absorbed.*  When  united  to  individual  subtile  bodies  and  to  the  lumi- 
nous imagination,  we  call  spirit  the  glorious,  for  then  he  is  the  manifester.  He  [the 
collected  mass  of  the  lingo  bodies],  who  is  compared  to  the  thread  upon  which  are 
suspended  the  flowers  of  a  garland ;  and  who  is  the  glorious  [or  he  who  is  the  in- 
dividuated lingtl  body],  in  the  time  of  sleep,  enjoys  the  ideas  which  have  been  pos- 

•  OrMimatter  It abHrbed  in  th1*nbll1e or  lln|&  body,  ud  Ihe  iinffi  bodj  it abtorbcd  in  lllaiinii.  Dm* 
nol  thii  doclrlae  rMemble  thai  oF  •ooie  of  Ibe  Grccki,  thlt  thtie  U  no  incb  tblSK  •»  k»1  «abitancc,  Ikat  tietj 
tbisi  MlUd  mstcriftl  b  nerel;  [dul? 
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BeBsed  by  the  mind  when  Bwake:  this  is  also  taught  io  the  v^do.  Individuated  spi* 
rit  differs  from  coUectire  gpirit  only  bs  one  tree  differs  Trom  a  forest ;  or  bb  the  va- 
cuum which  surrounds  each  tree  differs  from  that  of  a  whole  forest ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  drop,  or  ■  lake.  In  this  manner,-  from  the  five  subtile  elements,  proceeded 
subtile  bodies.  From  these  fire  subtile  elements,  in  proportions  of  five,  arose  the 
muses  of  solid  matter ;  but  each  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  that  element  which 
is  most  prevalent.  In  the  solid  mass  of  ether,  sound  is  found ;  in  air  is  found  both 
sound  and  touch;  id  fire,  sound,  touch  and  form  ;  in  water,  sound,  touch,  form,  and 
taste ;  in  earth,  sound,  touch,  form,  taste,  and  smell.  The  qualities  are  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial.  From  these  five  elements  have  sprung  the  seven  up- 
per worlds,  the  seven  lower  worlds,  the  four  solid  bodies,  food,  &c.  There  ara 
four  kinds  of  bodies,  viz.  such  as  are  bom  in  the  womb,  and  those  produced  from 
e^s,  trum  heat,  and  from  the  earth. 

The  active  principle  dwelling  in  the  collected  sum  of  solid  matter  is  called  voish- 
wanoro,  or,  he  who  is  conscious  of  self-existence,  and  virat,  as  he  is  held  forth  or 
displayed  in  all  creatures.  This  collected  sum  of  gross  matter  is  called  onDO-moyfi- 
koshu,  [the  receptacle  raised  by  food  only]  because  it  is  named  from  its  origin;  and 
ae  it  is  the  seat  of  action  [pardcipation]  it  is  called  jag&runa,  or  the  active.  The 
active  principle,a8  individuated  in  a  sensible  body,  is  called  vishwfi,  which  name  it 
receives  because  this  body  enters  into  the  three  receptacles  before-mentioned.  We 
call  these  receptades  koshfi  [a  sheath  or  scabbard]  because  as  the  silkworm  is 
covered  by  its  shell,  so  they  cover  spirit. 

There  are  ten  deities,  regents  of  the  aeoses  and  organs,  through  whom  spirit  en- 
joys the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  organs :  through  the  god  of  the  winds,  spirit  en- 
joys the  pleasures  of  touch,  and  thus  through  the  other  nine. 

The.animating  prineiple  pervading  aU  bodies,  from  the  most  gross  to  the  most 
ideal,  is  the  same  in  all.    There  is  no  difference  between  the  incarcerated  and  the 
perfectly  abstracted  spirit;  the  body  is  mere  illiuion* 
U  u2 
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Having  thus  explained  the  doctrine  of  spirit,  and  displayed  that  which  ia  mere 
illuBioD,  I  shall  now  mention  the  mistakes  which  have  ariaeo  from  the  different  re- 
presentiltions  which  learned  men  have  given  of  the  incarcerated  epirit.  The  igno< 
rant  say,  that  a  son  is  spirit;  and  that  we  are  taught  this  in  the  v£dS;  for  a  &ther 
values  a  son  as  himself;  when  he  dies,  be  mourns  as  for  himself,  and  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  son,  enjoys  happiness  himself.  The  Charbbakos  maintain,  as  they  also 
say,  firom  the  v£d5,  that  this  body,  which  owes  its  existence  and  all  its  changes  to 
food,  is  spirit,  and  that  a  son  is  not  spirit,  since  the  &tber,  when  the  house  is  OD 
fire,  abandons  his  son,  and  saves  himself;  and  that  when  the  &ther  says,  I  am  cor- 
pulent, or,  I  am  not  corpulent,  he  confines  these  expressions  to  himself,  and  never 
applies  them  to  his  son.  Other  atheists  contend,  from  the  v^dfi,  that  the  organs  are 
spirit,  since  they  are  the  medium  of  sound,  and  are  possessed  of  motion;  and  that 
this  is  further  proved  by  the  exclamations,  I  am  blind,  I  am  deaf,  &c.  Other  atheists 
endeavour  to  prove,  Irom  the  v6dn,  that  from  bodies  spirit  is  born,  and  called  the  ani- 
nal  soul ;  since  the  animal  soul  being  gone,  the  organs  cease  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions: it  is  the  animal  soul  that  says,  I  am  thirsty,  I  am  hungry,  &c.  Another 
pleads,  that  intellect  is  spirit,  and  he  also  quotes  the  v^du,  urging  that  when  in- 
tellectis  suspended,  life  itself  is  suspended;  and  that  as  it  is  by  intellect  and  rea- 
son that  men  are  distinguished,  it  is  plain  that  intellect  b  spirit.  The  Bouddhfis 
affirm,  that  the  understanding  is  spirit,  since  in  the  absence  of  the  moving  cause, 
the  bodily  powers  are  capable  of  nothing;  and  it  is  the  understandiug  which  says, 
I  am  sovereign,  1  am  subject  [to  the  fruit  of  actions].  The  Prabhaknrns  and  the 
Tarkkikfig  say,  quoting  the  v^do  also,  that  beside  the  undersUnding  there  is  ano- 
ther spirit,  the  all-blessed ;  for  that  the  understanding  is  absorbed  in  illusion.  The 
latter  add  to  this  sentiment,  that  illusion  is  spirit.  The  fihUtus  affirm,  quoting  the 
v^dn,  that  the  animating  principle,  which  is  united  to  illusion  and  is  identified  with 
joy,  is  spirit ;  since,  in  the  time  of  deep  sleep,  thid  animating  principle  is  both  ani- 
mate and  illusive-formed;  for  when  a  person  says,  I  know  not  myself,  he  gives  a 
proof  both  of  consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  Another  Bouddha,  still  adinow- 
ledging  the  v^du,  maintains,  tliat  vacuum  is  spirit;  because  the  v6dn  teaches  us, 
that  before  creation  vacuum  alone  existed;  that  at  the  time  of  absorption  nothing 
remains ;  and  when  a  person  awakes  after  a  deep  sleep  [in  which  all  material  things 
wore  forgotten]  he  says,  I  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  any  thing. 
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All  theee  sects  make  that  jplrit  which  is  not  spirit :  though  they  pretend  to  argue 
from  the  vWfl,  from  the  union  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  from  inference,  jet  they  are 
supported  by  none  of  these,  and  they  one  by  one  confute  each  other.  Still  these 
atheistical  writers  affirm,  If  we  err,  we,  err  with  the  v^dfi,  as  well  as  with  the  two 
olhersourced  of  proof.  The  writer  of  the  T^dantu  says,  True,  the  vMo  containa 
all  these  opinions,  but  its  final  decision  is,  that  spirit  pervades  all  bodies ;  it  is  not 
therefore  identified  with  a  son.  Spirit  i*  not  material,  but  ideal,  and  therefore  is  not 
identified  with  body.  It  is  unorganized,  and  cannot  therefore  be  identified  wita 
the  organs.  It  is  not  animal  life,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  identified  with  breath. 
It  is  not  intellect,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  identified  with  mind.  It  is  not  a  creator 
[or  governor],  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  vignauii*mIlyili-koBha. 
It  is  a  living  principle,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  identified  with  illusion  or  inani- 
mate matter.  It  is  pure  life,  and  therefore  is  not  connected  with  inanimate  mat- 
ter. It  is  entity,  and  therefore  must  not  be  identified  with  vacuum.  From  hencA 
it  appears,  that  the  opinions  of  these  sects  are  at  variance  with  the  v£do,  and  that 
what  they  term  spirit  is  not  spirit.  All  inanimate  things,  from  a  son  to  vacuum 
Itself,  are  indebted  to  the  animating  principle  for  manifestation,  and  from  hence  it 
appears,  that  they  cannot  be  spirit ;  and  this  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  yogie, 
the  subject  matter  of  whose  meditations  is,  1  am  Bromhii,  simple  life. 

This  then  is  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  v^dantn,  that  as  spirit  is'the  principle  which 
animates  a  son,  &c. ;  that  as  it  is  constantly  perfect  and  free  fromlillusion ;  is  wisdom, 
that  is,  it  must  be  constantly  identified  with  knowledge ;  is  always  free,  or  unconnect- 
ed with  the  habits  of  material  things ;  is  eternal  and  uncreated ;  and  is  the  all-per- 
vading—it  is  called  atmiS. 

A  cord,  though  it  resemble  a  snake,  is  notwithstanding  a  real  cord ;  the  idea  that 
itisasnake,  is  pure  error.  In  this  manner,  Brfimho  is  real  entity;  and  the  universe, 
which  appears  illusive,  is  indeed  Brnmha  :  in  the  idea  that  it  is  something  difierent. 
from  Br&mhn,  lies  the  mistake. 

From  the  fire  primary  elements  arise  all  bodies,  alio  that  which  nourishes  all,  and 
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the  fourteen  worlds.  From  the  fire  subtile  elementa,  arise  the  five  gross  elements 
and  their  qualities,  and  the  collected  mass  of  subtile  bodies.  From  the  living  princi* 
pie  united  to  illusion,  arise  the  fire  subtile  elements  and  the  three  goonos.  From  tha 
perfect  Brfimhdj  arise  illusion^  and  the  animating  principle  united  to  illusion. 

The  author  next  enters  into  an  explanation  of  the  tenet,  that  spirit  io  its  separate 
state,  also  as  united  to  the  mass  of  illusion,  or  gross  matter,  and  as  incarcerated  in 
separatebodies,  isidenticallj  the  same,  and,  to  thejogee,  purified  from  illusion,  is 
reallj'  the  same.  Such  an  one  thus  meditates  on  spirit :  "  I  am  everlasting,  perfect, 
perfect  in  knowledge,  free  from  change,  1  am  entity,  the  joyful,  the  undivided,  and 
the  one  Brfimha.  Day  and  night  thus  meditating,  the  yogS  at  length  loses  sight  of 
the  body,  and  destroys  all  illnsion. 

The  next  stage  of  the  yogSe  is  that  in  which  he  renounces  all  assistance  from  the 
understanding,  and  remains  without  the  exercise  of  thought;  in  which  state  erery 
thing  attached  to  mortal  [rather  intellectual]  existence  becomes  extinct.  He  is  now 
identified  with  Brfimhn,  and  remains  as  the  pure  glass  when  the  shadow  has  left  it; 
and  thus  illnetrates  that  verse  of  the  v^dn,  that  the  mind  is  both  capable  and  incapa- 
ble of  embracing  Brnmha. 

The  understanding,  through  the  organs,  in  conceiving  of  risible  objects  assumes 
the  forms  of  these  objects,  and  thus  destroys  ignorance ;  after  which  they  become 
manifested  by  the  rays  of  spirit.  Thus  when  a  light  enters  a  dark  room,  it  first  dis- 
perses the  darkness,  and  then  discovers  the  objects  contained  in  the  room. 

Therefore  the  yog«,  until  he  sees  Brumhfi,  ought  to  attend  to  the  following  duties : 
I.  Hearing;  2.  Meditation;  3.  Fixing  the  mind,  and  4.  Absorption  of  mind. 

By  the  first  is  to  be  understood,  hearing  the  doctrines  of  the  v^dfi  explained,  all 
which  centre  in  the  one  Brcmhfi.  Jn  this  exercise,  the  student  kust  attend  to  the 
following  things;  1.  oopfikromfi,  or  the  beginning  of  the  r^danta ;  8.  oopiSs&ngbarn, 
or,  tb^  close  of  the  v^dantQ  j  3.  nbhyasa,  or,  committii^  to  memory  certaiii  portiow 
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ttftheT^dantn;  4,  &po3rbbnta,  or,  gaining  from  the  v^danta  perfect  ntisbction  rea- 
pecting  Bromhfl ;  5.  phalli,  or  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
v^dantii ;  6.  nrt'htt-v^da,  or,  the  extolling  of  the  frnita  to  be  (Stained  from  the  luov- 
ledge  of  the  v^danto;  oopfipnttec,  or  the  certiQ'ing  absolutely  what  is  Brfinahii- 
gnand. — The  second  thing  which  the  student  is  to  practise,  is  meditation  on  the  one 
BrSinhii,  agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  T^dantii  and  other  writings.~His 
third  duty  is,  uninterrupted  reflection  od  the  invisible  and  only  BrnmhS,  according 
to  the  ideas  contaioed  in  the  v^dantii. — The  fourth  effort  of  the  student  is  to  obtain 
a  perfect  idea  of  BrQmhfi,  who  is  wisdom  in  the  abstract :  at  first,  his  ideas  will  be 
imperfect,  'and  he  will  contemplate  himself  and  Brumha  as  distinct ;  just  as  a  per> 
son  seeing  in  a  horse  of  day  both  the  toy  and  the  earth  of  which  it  is  composed,  can- 
not help  retaining  an  idea  ofthe  thing  represented  by  the  toy.  But  at  length  bis 
mind  will  become  exclusively  fixed  on  the  one  Briimhu,  the  operations  ofthe  un- 
derstanding being  all  concentrated  in  God,  oa  salt  when  thrown  into  water  loses 
its  owa'form,  and  is  perceptible  only  as  water. 

Those  who  possess  this  knowledge  of  BromhS,  are  in  possession  of  or  practise 
the  eight  following  things,  viz.  1.  Yamn,  i.  e,  inoSensiveness,  truth,  honesty,  the 
forsaking  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world,  and  the  refusal  of  gifts  except  for  sacrifice;  9. 
NihnmJi,  i.  e.  purity  relative  to  the  use  of  water  after  defilement ;  pleasure  in  every 
thing,  whether  prosperity  or  adversity  ;  renouncing  food  when  hungry,  or  keepii^ 
under  the  body  :  reading  the  v^das,  and  what  is  called  the  worship  ofthe  mind;  3, 
AsanS,  or  the  posture  of  sitting  during  yogii;  4.  Pi-anayamti,  or  holding,  drawing  in, 
and  letting  out  the  breath  during  the  repetition  of  incantations ;  5.  Prityahara,  or 
thepowerof  restraining  the  members  of  the  body  and  mind;  6.  Dharuns,  orpreserr* 
ing  in  the  mind  the  knowledge  of  Bramha ;  7.  Dhyann,  meditation ;  8.  Siimadhee,  to 
which  there  are  four  enemies,  viz.  a  sleepy  heart ;  attachment  to  any  thing  except  the 
one  BrfirnhK;  human  passions,  and  a  confused  mind.  When  the  yogS  is  delivered 
from  these  four  enemies,  he  resembles  the  unruffled  flame  ofthe  lamp,  and  his  miod 
continues  invariably  fixed  in  meditation  on  Briimhn. 

He  who  ifl  distinguished  by  liberation  in  a  bodily  state  is  thus  described  t  he  poi- 
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fe§fM  tb«  Inowladge  whieh  identifiet  h\m  witti  the  nndiTided  BrAmlin,  by  whicJi 
knowledge  h«  destroja  the  illnsioD  which  concealed  Br&ahfi.  When  this  illaiioa 
ii  deBtn)>ed,  the  troe  knowledge  of  Brilmhu  is  nuiireited ;  and  by  this  ma&ifeftati- 
oa,  illusion  and  its  work  are  destroyed,  so  that  the  free  man,  absorbed  in  meditatioa 
on  Bramhb,  is  liberated  eren  in  a  bodily  state.  Tbongh  he  is  connected  with  the  affiun 
of  life;  that  is,  with  a&in  belfHigiDg  Id  a  body  contuning  blood,  bones,  ordure  and 
nrine ;  to  organs  which  are  blind,  palsied,  and  full  of  incapacity ;  to  a  mind,  filled 
with  thirst,  hunger,  sorrow,  infiituation ;  to  confirmed  habits  and  to  the  frails  of  birth, 
itill,  being  ft«ed  from  illusion,  he  does  not  view  these  things  as  realities.  A  person 
may  be  a  spectator  of  the  artifices  of  a  juggler,  without  being  deceived  by  them.  The 
yog«5,  after  being  liberated  in  a  bodily  sUte,  itiU  eats  and  drinks,  but  without  de- 
sire ;  so  likewise  is  he  free  from  envy,  and  other  evil  desires ;  and  in  the  same  naa- 
aer  he  is  indifferent  to  every  state  of  the  body,  and  free  from  every  passion.  All 
bis  virtues,  and  the  acts  of  kindness  which  he  performs,  are  worn  as  so  many  oraa- 
ments  :  so  we  learn  from  the  GSta.  This  yogee,  Uberated  in  the  body,  for  its 
preservation,  receives  aliment,  but  without  desire,  let  the  alimeot  come  in  whatever 
state,  or  from  whatever  quarter  it  may.      Brftmhfl  alone  is  seen  in  his  mind. 

After  this,  every  thing  connected  with  a  bodily  state  having  been  renounced,  aitd 
the  body  itself  having  fallen,  the  yogS  is  absorbed  in  the  ezeeUent  Brfimhii ;  and 
thus  illusion,  and  its  effects,  as  well  as  the  universe  itself  being  [to  the  yogwj  dis- 
solved, he  becomes  identified  with  freedom,  with  constant  joy,  with  unchangeable- 
ness,  and  with  Brtmbli  himself.  This  is  recorded  in  the  v^da.  Thus  auU  the  ¥£• 
dantu-SarH. 
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iaraferencs  bodi  to  words  md  to  the  mind;  3.  freedom  from  die  least  tp|H«priBtion  of 
the  propertjr  of  another,  either  hy  thought,  word,  or  practice;  4.  the  subjecttoD  of  die 
members  for  die  sake  of  exiirpatiiig  desire ;  and  5.  the  renunciation  of  all  pleasure.  When 
the  yogeo  attends  to  his  tows  in  reference  to  all  these  parts  of  yiaA,  that  is  widiout  an; 
reserve  as  it  respects  time,  place,  or  person,  he  is  said  to  poiorm  the  great  vow. 

Niy&tnu  includes  five  divisions,  viz.  1.  purity  of  body,  using  earth,  water,  &c.  after 
certain  functions ;  and  purity  of  mind,  through  the  exercise  of  friendly  and  benevolent 
affections;  2.  cheerfulness  in  eveiy  condition;  3.  religious  austetities;  ,4.  the  repetition  of 
incantations;  and  5.  by  causing  all  the  formularies  of  vrotship  and  all  its  benefits  to  ter- 
minate in  God. 

Throng  ySmit  and  niyftmii  [the  sources  of]  pai^  are  destroyed,  and  dirough  medito* 
tion  on  the  opposite  of  these  sources  of  pain  [as,  by  meditating  <m  benevolence,  revenge 
is  destroyed],  the  yc^^  is  gready  assisted  in  his  efforts  to  obtam  perfect  victory.  Hiese 
sources  of  pain  are  iDJuiionsoess,  theft,  Sic.  in  each  of  which  there  are  three  divisions, 
as,  the  injuiious  person  may  offer  the  injui;  himself;  or  he  may  do  it  tfarougb  another; 
or,  rejoice  in  its  beii^  done ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Injuries  arise  from  anger,  covetons- 
nesB,  and  iubtuadon.  The  effects  of  these  sources  of  pain  are  sorrow  and  error.  He 
who  is  free  from  injurious  feelings,  knows  nothing  of  quarrels  or  envy. 

He  vrfaose  body  and  mind  are  pure,  enjoys  ell  die  fruits  of  devotioti,  whedier  he  prac- 
tise devout  ceremonies  or  not.  '^o  him,  who  is  free  from  theft,  all  the  precious  stones 
do  homage.  He  who  subdues  his  passions,  is  blessed  with  strength.  He  who  renounces 
all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  obtains  the  knowledge  of  preceding  transmq^atitMis,  and  of  that 
which  shall  succeed  his  present  existence.  He  who  is  pure  in  body,  hates  the  body;  is 
separated  from  every  thing  in  a  boddy  shape ;  is  delivered  from  the  impurities  of  the  rojo 
andtibna  goonm;  and,  by  die  removal  of  these,  is"  raised  above  the  approach  of  grief; 
and  b  always  happy ;  from  diis  results  a  fixed  mind,  and  senses  which  never  wander ;  in 
which  state  the  yogw  acquires  powo*  to  know  spirit.  He  who  practLses  austerities, 
purifies  himself  from  every  imperfecdon,  and  the  body  and  its  organs  become  perfect. 
The  repetitioa  of  iocantatioDi  brii^  hefon  the  yogS  die  deity  in  whose  name  these  are 
W  w 
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r  epexfed ;  and  by  making  the  alUnute  object  of  all  forms,  and  the  e£Eects  of  worship,  to 
meet  in  God,  he  pleases  the  deity,  and  induces  him  to  bestow  liberatioD. 

Amidi  includeB  elgh^-four  modes  of  sitting  at  yogii;  but,  to  be  complete,  the  posture 
most  be  quite  easy,  neither  painfiil  nor  attended  with  agitation.  That  a  rigid  posture 
may  become  easy,  the  yogt6  must  acquire  it  by  degrees,  as  the  members  are  able  to  bear 
it;  and  that  he  may  be  happy  in  these  circumstances,  he  must  raise  his  mind  to  the  won- 
ders of  the  heavens,  and  not  confine  it  to  the  body.  When  he  has  become  perfect  in 
the  yogfl-poeture,  he  will  no  limger  feel  the  inconveniences  of  heat  or  cold,  hunger  or 
thirst,  &c.  Perfection  in  the  yogS-posture  prepares  the  person  for  perfection  in  prana- 
yamu,  or,  in  the  suppression  of  the  inspiration  and  respiration  of  breath.  Vital  air  is  ei- 
ther stationary  in  the  body,  or  received  into  it,  or  dirown  from  it.  In  the  work  of  >up- 
presst4Mi,  the  yogot  must  permit  the  exhalation  of  Us  breath,  at  fortbest,  to  the  distance 
only  of  twelve  fingers'  breadth,  and  gradually  diminish  the  distance  from  hu  nostrils  till  die 
point  of  perfection  is  obtained.  As  it  respects  time,  he  must  begin  to  restrain  Ineatii- 
ii^  for  twenty-six  seconds,  and  enlarge  this  period  regularly  till  he  is  perfect.  He  must 
practise  these  exercises  daily,  or  as  oft^i  as  he  Is  able.  The  yogee  viho  most  excels, 
confinesJiis  breathing  to  the  tUstance  of  twelve  fingers  from  his  nose,  and,  even  after  re- 
straining it  for  some  time,  draws  it  firom  no  greater  distance  than  his  heart.  This  cen- 
mony  secures  the  removal  of  diose  errors  which  covered  the  mind,  and  prevented  the 
radiance  of  the  sntwn  goono  from  appearing ;  and  this  quali^  having  obtained  manifea- 
tation,  fixedness  of  mind  is  secured- 

In  Prityaharu,  by  withholding  die  mind  from  wandering,  the  organs  are  turned  from 
dieir  accustomed  objects  inward,  and  become  sul^ect  to  the  y(^ee. — Here  eada  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  Patia^uSi. 

Chapter  m. — ^The  fixing  of  the  mind,  so  that  it  may  not  wander  beyond  the  nose,  nor 
descend  inwardly  beyond  diie  level  of  the  nave).  Is  called  dhariinu,  in  which  the  yogS 
purifies  his  mind  by  benevolence ;  practises  the  duties  connected  with  yama  and  niyii- 
mfi ;  perfects  himself  m  the  yogo-postores ;  r^ulates  the  ingreaa  and  ^ress  of  the  ani- 
mal soul ;  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  tip  of  his  noae,  subdues  sU  his  membra,  and  all 
the  HQwer  of  the  elements  over  him. . 
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Dhyaa*,  or  meditadon,  implies,  that  the  pereoa  thus  employed  ia  eadearouring  to  fix 
hia  mind  on  tfae  deity,  ^reeably  to  the  fonns  of  dhartm;  so  u  to  secure  a  cooitant 
stream  of  thou^t  towards  him,  and  exclude  all  woHdly  tendencie*. 

In  Sumadhee,  the  miderstsnding,  carried  along  by  an  uninterrupted  cunent  of  thought 
towards  tfie  deity,  or  towards  that  which  is  the  reflectiou  of  spirit  upon  the  imdentand- 
ing,  becomes  nearly  extinguished. 

Dharonn,  dhyanB,  and  siimadhee,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  are  distinguished  by  one  name, 
s&Ttg^mM,  that  is,  the  restraining  of  die  mind  firom  all  visible  objects. — To  the  person 
,  who  is  able  to  perfect  himself  in  sungyumti,  the  infinitely  abstracted  God,  discovered  by 
perfect  discrimination,  and  identified  with  light,  becomes  manifest.  Sangynmfi  is  to  be 
attained  by  degrees,  first,  by  meditation  on  God  through  more  gross  and  then  dirougfa 
more  refined  mediums. 

After  the  yogSe  has  fixed  his  mind  on  the  dei^,  it  occasionally  wanders ;  but  at  length 
be  contemplates  God  only  in  himself,  so  that  the  divine  spirit  is  seen  equally  in  the  mind 
md  in  visible  objects.  Tliu  process  resembles  that  of  vegetation,  in  which  we  have  first 
the  seed,  then  die  plant,  and  at  length  the  seed  in  a  state  of  concealment  preparing  ftH- 
another  birth :  in  the  same  manner,  the  world,  emanating  front  the  first  cause,  proceeds 
dirough  a  series  of  subordinate  causes  and  effects.  The  difference  between  the  subor- 
dinate cause  and  the  effect,  is  owing  to  a  change  in  the  cause  durmg  the  iwocesB  of  iKO- 
duction :  the  seed  does  not  vegetate  till  united  to  earth  and  water. 

The  yogS  who  has  perfected  himself  in  &e  three  parts  of  saugyBmo,  obtains  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  future ;  if  he  apply  sfingyfimtt  to  sounds,  to  their  mean- 
ibg,  and  to  the  consequent  result,  he  wiU  possess,  from  mere  sound,  universal  knowledge- 
He  who  applies  sfingynma  to  the  impressions  of  former  births,  (lines  of  fate)  from  which 
actions  and  their  effecU  proceed,  vrill  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  evenU  of  preceding 
transmigrations.  He  who  applies  sttngyflmo  to  discover  the  thoughts  of  others,  will  know 
Hie  hearts  of  aU.  He  who  does  the  same  to  his  ovro  form,  and  to  the  sight  of  tiiose  irt«Me 
eyes  are  fixed  upoQ  him,  will  be  able  to  render  hia  body  inwible,  and  to  dim  the  sight  of 
W  w  «  . 
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the  observer.  He  who,  according  to  these  rules,  meditates  <»  bi«  own  actions,  in  order 
to  discover  how  he  may  most  speedily  reap  the  fruit  of  them,  will  become  acquainted  with 
die  time,  place,  and  causes  of  his  own  death.  He  who  apj^es  sbngyfimK  to  diat  com- 
passion  which  has  respect  to  die  miserable,  will  secure  the  frtendship  of  all.  He  who, 
according  to  these  rules,  meditates  on  the  strength  of' the  powerAil,  so  as  to  identify  his 
own  strength  with  theirs,  will  acquire  the  same  strength.  He  who  meditates,  in  the 
same  manner,  on  the  sun,  as  perfect  light,  will  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things 
in  every  fAace.  Similar  meditation  on  the  moon,  procures  aknowledge,  from  m^re  sight, 
of  the  union,  prc^^ress,  and  influence  of  the  planets ;  similar  contemplation  applied  to  the 
polar  star,  will  enable  the  yogeS  to  distingui^  between  the  stars  and  planets,  and  to  ol^ 
serve  their  motio^is ;  by  the  application  of  sUtngyoma  to  the  centre  of  the  bowels  at  the 
,  navel,  he  will  become  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body ;  by^  a  similar  ^ 
plication  of  rrmgyfimS  to  the  cup  at  the  bottom  of  the  throat,  he  will  overcome  hunger 
and  thirst ;  by  meditating  on  the  nerve  koonno  which  exists  a  little  below  the  thnwt,  he 
will  obtain  a  fixed  and  unbroken  posture  in  the  act  of  yc^Q;  by  meditation  on  the  ba< 
silare  suture,  he  will  be  capacitated  to  see  and  converse  widi  the  deified  per8<Hi8  who 
range  tbrou{^  the  serial  regions ;  by,meditatton  on  extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  he  will 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  all  visible  objects ;  by  meditattug  on  the  seat  of  the  mmd,  or  on 
the  faculty  of  reason,  he  will  become  acquainted  with  his  own  thoughts  and  those  of 
others,  past,  presept,  and  future;  by  meditation  on  the  slate  of  the  yogn  who  has  nearly 
lost  all  consciousness  of  separate  existence,  he  will  recognize  spirit  as  unasspciated  and 
perfect  existence.  After  this,  he  will  hear  celestial  sounds,  the  songs  and  conversation 
of  the  celestial  choirs ;  he  will  have  the  perception  of  their  touch  in  their  passage  throi^ 
the  air;  his  taste  will  become  refined,  and  he  will  enjoy  the  constant  fragrance  of  sweet 
■cents.  Thou^  these  fruits  of  songyamn  are  accompanied  by  the  applause  of  maD> 

kind,  yet,  m  the  work  of  abstraction,  they  obstnict  the  progress  of  the  yogee. 

The  union  of  spirit  and  intellect,  as  the  enjoyer  and  the  thing  enjoyed,  in  the  vmik 
arisiag  out  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  is  called  the  captivity  of  spirit.  When  the  yo- 
gee, by  the  power  of  sDmadhee,  has  destroyed  the  power  of  diose  works  which  retained 
the  spirit  in  captivity,  he  becomes  possessed  of  certam  and  unhesitating  knowledge ;  he 
is  enabled  to  trace  die  progress  of  intellect  through  the  senses,  and  the  path  of  the  ani- 
mal spirit  Uuxnigh  the  nerves.  After  diis,  he  is  able  to  enter  a  dead  or  a  living  body  by 
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die  paA  of  dia  senaes,  ^  die  leiiaea  tccompanying  him,  u  the  swarm  of  b«B  follow  die 
queen  bee;  and  in  diia  body  to  act  as  though  it  were  hi*  owd.* 

llie  collected  power  of  all  the  sensea  is  called  the  animal  soul,  wbidi  is  distinguished 
by  five  opontioiu  connected  with  the  vital  air>  or  air  collected  in  die  body.  The  bo- 
dy of  the  yogee  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  dhai finS,  dhyaofi,  and  samadhee,  me- 
ditates m  the  air  proceeding  from  the  anus  to  the  head,  will  become  light  as  wood,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  walk  on  ibe  fluid  element  llie  body  of  the  yogC8  who  thus  me- 
ditates on  the  air  encirclii^  the  navel,  will  become  glorious  as  of  a  body  light.  He  who, 
in  tbe  same  manner,  meditates  on  the  ear  and  its  vacuum,  wiU  hear  the  softest  andmost 
distant  sounds,  as  well  as  those  uttered  in  die  celestial  rejpons  and  in  die  world  of  the 
l^dras.  He  who  meditates  on  vacuum,  will  be  able  to  ascend  into  the  ur.  He  from 
whose  body  die  pride  of  separate  existence  is  removed,  in  the  operations  of  bis  mind  has 
no  respect  to  the  body ;  he  is  denominated  the  great  vid^a,  that  is,  tbe  bodyless :  be 
who  applies  efingynmfi  to  these  operations,  will  destroy  tbe  impressions  (or  the  marks) 
of  fate  arising  from  former  births.  He  who  meditates,  by  the  rules  of  scngynma,  on 
the  five  primary  elements,  and,  in  a  perfect  manner,  on  the  subtile  elements,  will  .over- 
come, and  be  transformed  into  these  elements ;  he  will  be  capacitmted  to  become  as  rati- 
fied and  atomic  as  he  may  wish,  and  to  proceed  to  the  greatest  distance ;  in  ^oit,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  realize  io  himself  the  povier  of  deity,  to  subdue  all  his  passions,  to  render 
his  body  invulnerable,  to  prevent  die  possibility  of  big  abstraction  being  destroyed,  so  as 
to  subject  himself  agam  to  die  effects  of  actions.  He  who,  according  to  the  rules  of 
siii^fimfi,  meditates  on  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  siitwji  gooott,  will  obtain  victim 
ry  over  the  three  gooniis,  and  will  possess  universal  knowledge.  When  the  yogee  has 
gained  perfect  victory  over  the  goonns,  he  is  denominated  visheka,  that  is,  free  from  sor- 
row ;  and  his  body  becomes  buoyant  &s  his  mind  :  he  triumphs  over  illusion.  He  who 
applies  sSngyumii  to  discriminate  between  the  aiitwa  goona  and  spirit^  extenuin^es  Uio 
very  root  of  error^  [the  cause  of  birth]  and  obtains  libemtioo. 

Tie  local  deities  will  assul  such  a  yogee,  and  will  endeavour  to  divert  him  from  the 
*  rel^ouB  abstraction  which  he  has  attained,  by  bringing  before  him  Sensual  gratifications^ 

•  In  ihe  HiBdM  hlitocy,  a  ilorj  li  ■!>«■  ™*p«ctlog  MiB«#*rt-frtl,  a  y«e«,  wb«  li  wM  to  hafc  tatftti 
tbe  body  a(  ibc  iahni  loa  of  Vikrbmsdiljl,  ud  obuincd  bit  Uogiom.-Smru*  33- 
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or  by  excitbig  io  his  mind  thouf^ta  of  penonsl  ^grandiaement,  but  he  should  putake  of 
these  gratifications  without  interest,  for  if  these  deities  succeed  in  exciting  desire  in  the 
miad,  be  will  be  Ihrovm  back  to  all  tiie  evils  of  fiiture  transmigratifMU. 

The  jogeS  passes  through  four  stages :  in  the  first,  he  begins  to  learn  the  first  forms  of 
yogi,  and  enters  on  the  work  of  abstraction  and  the  subjectuHi  of  the  senses.  In  ibe  next 
stage,  having  learnt  the  forms,  he  acquires  perfect  knowledge.  In  the  thud,  the  advance 
towards  perfection  u  that  which  has  been  just  described,  in  which  the  yogSB  overcomes 
^I  the  priniary  and  subtile  elements.  In  the  fourth,  he  loses  all  personality,  and  all  ctm- 
sciousoess  of  separate  exbtence;  all  the  operatioiis  of  intellect  become  extinct,  and^uiit 
done  remains. 

When  he  has  reached  the  third  stage,  he  b  still  Uabte  to  be  overcome ;  and  even  in  dto 
last,  which  is  subdivided  into  seven  stages,  he  is  not  wholly  safe  6rom  the  local  gods,  nor 
will  be  so  till  he  has  advanced  beyond  the  fifth  of  these  seven. 

Here  ts  still  another  method  of  perfecting  yogfi,  diat  is,  by  applying  die  rules  of  song- 
yiSmn  to  the  divisions  of  the  last  kshonii  [four  mmutes]  of  time :  be  who  perfects  him- 
self b  this,  will  obtain  complete  knowledge  of  the  subtile  elements,  atoms,  &c.  which  ad- 
mit not  of  the  divisions  of  species,  appearance,  and  place.  He  is  who  attained  this  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  discriminator.  The  knowledge  which  is  the  fruit  of 
discriminatton  is  called  die  saviour,  for  it  is  this  which  delivers  the  yogee  from  the  bot- 
tomless sea  of  this  world,  without  the  fear  of  return.  TTiis  knowledge  brings  befiwe  die 
y(^  ell  visible  objects  at  once,  so  that  be  does  not  wait  for  the  tedious  process  of  the 
senses. 

When  the  pride  of  intellect  and  of  separate  existence  is  absorbed  in  illusion,  and  when 
the  impressions  of  the  understanding  are  no  longer  reflected  on  spirit,  or  are  no  more 
received  by  spirit,  die  yog«  in  this  state  obtains  liberatioo.— ffere  ends  the  third  part  (f 
the  PatutyHtu. 

CA«pteriv.-AIl  the  perfect  ascetics  (siddbees)  attained  in  the  preceding  birth  perfec- 
^ooinsttmadbee;  among  these,  lome  were  perfect  at  their  birth,  as  the  aage  KopUft,  «U 
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the  winged  tribes,  &£.;  to  others  the  lut  touch  of  perfeclioD  was  given  by  aome  sacred 
prescription  prepared  by  a  perfect  ascetic  j  to  others  by  the  repetittCHi  of  inciintatioDS ;  and 
to  others  by  religious  austerities,  as  Vishwamitin,  Stc.  This  perfectioo  is  not  obtained 
in  one  birth ;  but  nature,  taking  advantage  of  the  advance  made  in  the  former  birth^  in  the 
aext  carries  the  yogSi  to  perfection. 

Here  an  objector  says,  By  this  system  you  make  nature,  and  not  actions,  the  cause  of 
every  effect,  but  the  sliastros  teach,  that  from  actions  proceeds  every  tfaiug.  To  this  Pii- 
tuujfllee  replies,  Nature  is  the  source  of  all,  and  of  actions  too,  and  therefore  the  effect 
can  never  govern  the  cause;  but  meritorious  actigns  may  remove  the  obstructions  aris- 
ing from  demerit  in  the  prioress  of  nature.  Nature,  confined  by  works  of  demerit,  ap- 
pears like  a  piece  of  water  kept  in  by  embankmeots :  works  of  merit  cut  the  banks,  and 
dien,  by  its  own  force,  the  water  pursues  its  progress.  Hius,  nature  is  not  impelled  by 
WfukM,  but  vroiks  confine  nature;  or  liberate  it,  so  as  to  allow  it  an  unobstructed  pro- 
gress.  For,  even  in  the  yogei,  in  whom  nature,  or  illusion,  is  reduced  to  a  shadow,  vrfien 
tempted  by  the  local  deities,  and  again  immersed  in  illusion,  nature  displays  its  energy. 

In  coiuequence  of  the  various  tendencies  of  the  mind,  the  actions  of  men  are  multi- 
fiuious  i  the  fixedness  of  mind  xid  unchanging  conduct  of  the  yogaS  is  to  be  attributed  to 
his  prounuty  to  the  deity.  Yet  die  yogee,  when  united  to  a  new  body,  necessarily  feels 
the  force  of  the  five  seuses ;  though  this  is  not  connected  with  visible  objects,  but  it 
leads  to  God.  ^d  dius,  as  his  mind  is  fi-ee  from  the  sources  of  pain,  so  is  his  conduct 
spiritual.  The  works  of  those  ascetics  who  have  become  sudi  by  religious  austerities, 
the  repetition  of  incantations,  Sec.  are  white  (or  produce  excellent  firuit);  the  works  of 
the  hellish,  are  black,  (producing  evil  fiiiit).  The  works  of  those  who  are  neither  highly 
virtuous  nor  highly  vicious,  are  of  a  mixed  colour.  The  acti<ms  of  the  yogC8  are  excel- 
lent ;  for  diough  he  seeks  nothing  by  them,  the  deit^  bestows  upon  iiim  excellent  re- 
wards. 

The  effects  of  actions  are  of  two  kinds,  recoUectiMi  and  species.  He  who  at  death 
loses  the  human  form,  and  for  a  hundred  years  is  bom  among  irrational  animals,  or  the 
forms  of  brute  matter,  loaea,  during  these  trunsmigrations,  the  impresskms  received  io 
the  human  state,  bnt  vhes  he  is  again  bora  in  Ifais  state,  all  the  impreuions  ofhumanitya 
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are  renvwf.  Though  during  these  transmigrations  he  msy  have  been  often  born,  and 
in  mm;  rimpes,  and,  as  a  wild  beaat,  may  have  traversed  many  distant  regions,  still,  as 
speciea  and  Fec<rfiectioti  are  inseparably  united,  the  impressions  of  humanity  are  always 
revived  when  he  springs  to  human  birth.  Here  a  person  asks.  In  such  a  person's  first 
or  original  birth,  where  were  diese  impressions^  To  diis  P&tnij61ee  replies,  lliese  im- 
pressions are  without  beginning:  this  is  proved  fi-om  the  constant  and  almost  ineztin- 
goiriiable  desire  of  happiness  interwoven  into  the  vei?  nature  of  all.  Should  it  from  hence 
be  ui^ed,  since  the  desires  of  men  are  boundless,  how  is  liberatioB  to  beobtaincd  ?  It  is 
answered,  that  liberation  is  obtainable,  for  though  the  desires  of  die  heart  are  innumera- 
ble, the  cause  of  these  desires  is  one,  that  is  illugion ;  and  as  illusion  and  its  effects  (impres- 
sions, species  and  existence),  take  rcAige  in  the  understandmg,  diese  desires  are  likewise 
found  there :  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  that  illusion  should  be  destroyed  by  discrimina- 
tion, and  then  liberation  will  be  secured.  The  desires  being  endless,  how  should  die  mind 
become  fixedf  This  objection  may  be  offered;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  mind, 
wbedier  its  thonghts  be  turned  inward  or  outward,  b  one ;  the  apparent  variety  is  in  its 
eiercises,  not  in  itself.  The  three  go<Hius  pervading  every  thing,  aU  things  are  necessa- 
rily identified  with  these  goontis ;  and  hence  every  thing  partakes  of  the  same  properties. 
£>faouId  it  be  still  objected,  how  can  three  goonns  be  one,  and  how  can  mind,  pervaded  by 
these  different  goonns,  be  one  f  it  may  be  answered,  diat  this  indivisibility  arises  from  the 
VBitm  of  diese  goonfis :  all  the  different  vessels  made  of  clay  have  but  one  denomination, 
and  the  union  of  the  five  primary  elements  is  called  simply  earth,  and  not  by  any  name 
in  which  the  component  parts  are  distinguished.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  its  union  to 
ififfermt  objects,  the  mind  is  affected  by  different  passions :  a  husband,  at  the  si^t  of  a 
virtiUHU  wife,  is  filled  with  pleaslue ;  of  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  widi  wrath  ;  bnt  at  die 
appearance  of  his  imiaithful  wife,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  In  a  similar  manner, 
when  die  mind  is  united  to  religion,  the  siitwfi  goono  becomes  visible,  and  the  mind  is 
filled  with  happiness ;  when  united  to  irreligion,  the  inj&  goona  becomes  visible,  and  it  is 
filled  with  sorrow ;  when  united  to  the  highest  degree  of  irreligion,  the  tumti  goonS  is  pre- 
eminent, and  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Thus,  it  is  the  same  mind  which 
is  affected  in  various  ways,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  imion'  to  different  objects ;  and 
thus  spirit  m«%Iy  makes  known  objects ;  it  has  no  intercourse  with  them  except  as  it 
is  the  mirror :  it  makes  them  manifest ;  the  intercourse  is  that  of  intellect  [which  is  a  part 
^of  nature,  and  not  sinrit].        But  it  may  be  said,  if  it  be  die  property  of  spirit  to  make 
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known  visible  objects,  why  are  tfaeyaot  at  once  viubletolbenuiid?  To  tfiia  it  may  bean* 
swered,  that  only  those  ol^cti  which  fall  upon  spirit  [as  upon  the  miiror]  become  known ; 
or,  in  other  words,  those  objects  become  known  which  the  mind  or  intellect  throws  up- 
on the  mirror  [spirit],  but  odier  objects  remain  unknown.  Here  die  objector  says,  If  it 
be  dius,  then  spirit  in  the  work  of  manifestatioD  assumes  the  forms  of  visible  objects,  and 
becomes  an  agent  in  die  events  of  life.  To  this  Plit&ijfilee  replies,  that  this  conoecdon 
between  spirit  as  the  displayer,  and  nature  as  displayed,  is  separate  from  all  choice ;  it  is  the 
more  constitution  of  things,  in  which  the  parties  are  wholly  unaffected.  Hie  sutwfi  goo- 
ofi  enjoys  an  immediate  nearness  to  spirit,  but  the  other  goonos  approach  spirit  through 
the  adtwfi.  The  mind,  being  united  to  the  sotwo  goono,  by  its  vicinity  to  spirit  assumes 
the  character  of  spirit,  and  becomes  the  agent  in  all  things.  Should  it  be  objected.  By  this 
system  of  attributing  every  thing  to  intellect,  you  render  spirit  unnecessary,  it  is  answer- 
ed, that  visible  objects  cannot  render  themselves  visible,  but  must  be  made  so  by  another; 
dierefore  there  is  a  necessity  for  spirit,  diat  through  the  medium  of  intellect  it  may  do  the 
work  of  manifestation.  The  mind,  when  under  the  influence  of  yogn,  promotes  the  good  of 
spirit,  and  when  absorbed  in  sensible  objects  injures  it ;  not  that  the  mind  can  really  bring 
good  or  evil  upon  spirit;  this  is  only  the  sensible  appearance  of  things.  Should  it  be  asked, 
Why  the  mind  does  not  throw  upon  spirit  the  images  of  joy  and  sorrow  at  ouce,  it  is  an- 
swered, diat  these  impressions  are  opposed  to  eadi  ofter,  and  therefine  cannot  be  mani- 
fested at  the  same  time.^— An  objector  here  says.  According  to  this  system  then,  spirit 
is  wholly  excluded  from  all  active  operation  in  the  afiairs  of  the  universe,  and  is  a  mere 
spectator :  why  then  may  we  not  maintain,  that  that  which  makes  known  is  n«t  spirit,  but 
another  power,  another  understanding?  To  diis  Pfitfinjnlee  replies,  The  understandings 
or  as  many  understandings  as  you  please,  must  be  parts  of  nature,  and  therefore  can  ne- 
ver fill  the  office  of  light,  or  do  the  work  of  manifestation.  Should  it  be  still  object- 
ed. As  you  have  maintained  the  doctrine  of  an  unoperative  spirit,  a  mere  spectator  of  the 
universe,  I  have  as  clear  a  right  to  suppose  that  an  illuminating  understanding  may  be  the 
cause  of  manifestation — To  this  I  answer,  that  this  propoiitioo  can  never  be  maintain- 
ed, for  as  there  are  opposing  properties  in  the  three  goonfis,  the  necessary  union  between 
that  which  makes  known  and  the  thing  manifested  would  be  wanting ;  in  addition  to  which 
0I3O  there  would  be  iu  this  system  as  many  agents  of  knowledge  as  individuals,  instead 
of  one  spirit,  the  light  of  all.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  altliough  the  under-- 
Xx 
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standing  i§  not  the  cause  of  light,  it  does  poaseu,  in  consequence  of  its  aeanieM  to  spi- 
rit, a  degree  of  radiance  superior  to  every  other  part  of  nature. 

Spirit  is  identi6ed  with  life,  is  bdependent,  and  unconnected.  When  the  understand- 
ing  approaches  spirit,  and  clothes  itself  with  die  properties  of  spirit,  it  is  then  called  light; 
and  in  this  character  it  directs  die  affairs  of  the  universe.  If,  says  an  opponent,  the  un- 
derstanding is  the  univertal  agent,  what  proof  is  there  left  of  the  existence  of  spirit  i  Pu- 
tibijolee  says.  Throughout  universal  nature,  whatever  exists  by  the  conjunction  of  various 
causes,  exists  not  for  itself  but  for  anodter;  as  therefore  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing are  regulated  by  the  three  goonos,  the  understanding  must  exist,  not  for  itself  but  for 
another,  and  that  other  is  spirit.  Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  und«^tood  diat  spirit 
is  imited  to  things  in  a  gross  manuer,  but  merely  in  connectioD  with  the  satwK  goonn, 
Am<mgst  all  material  objects,  the  most  excellent  is  the  body ;  those  parts  which  are  most 
excellent  in  the  body  are  the  senses ;  that  which  is  more  excellent  than  the  senses,  is  mind 
under  the  iaflueuce  of  the  sotwfi  goonu;  after  this,  and  separate  from  this,  is  spirit,  which 
b  identified  with  life,  and  in  consequence  is  separate  from  all  materi*!  objects. 

The  object  of  the  Patimj&la  darshSnfi  is  to  lead  men  to  liberatioii;  and  this  we  shall 
consider  in  ten  sentences  thus:  First,  when  a  person  has  obtained  diBcrinunation,ailhis 
ideas  of  separate  existence,  as,  I  am  chief,  I  enjoy,  &c.  are  destroyed.  The  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  his  mind  is  diverted  from  outward  diings,  his  thoughts  are  turned  in- 
ward, and  united  to  spirit:  this  is  the  commencement  of  liberation.  Still,  however, 
worldly  anxiety,  the  effect  of  the  impressions  of  former  births,  occasionally  intrudes.  This 
is  to  be  overcome  by  perseverance  in  internal  meditation.  When  the  yc^Se  has  accom- 
plished this,  the  irradiated  understanding  obtains  a  most  clear  manifestation,  and  visible 
objects'  sink  into  the  shade.  Then,  by  discriminating  wisdom  the  work  of  illusion  being 
brought  to  a  close,  illusion  itself,  from  its  origin  in  invisible  atoms  to  its  utmost  pn^ires- 
aion,  is  destroyed — to  revive  no  more.  One  kind  of  liberation,  therefore,  is  the  destnic- 
rion  of  illusion,  and  the  consequent  separation  of  spirit  from  matter;  and  the  other  kind 
is  comprehended  in  the  deliverance  of  spirit  from  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
and  in  that  clear  effulgence  with  which  it  afterwards  shines  forth. 
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SECTION  XXII. 

The  Nyayu*  phihaophy. 
Gout&mii,  whose  sootrfis  amount  to  462  lines,  was  die  distinguished  fuiiiider  of  this 
school  of  philosophy.  Some  account  of  liim  wiU  be  found  in  pi^  Q24.  The  first  com- 
mentator OR  his  s58triu  was  Gifaig^fi-chintamfinee;  whose  vei;  excellent  work  might  be 
compriied  in  a  moderate  octavo  volume ;  and  which  is  consulted  at  present  by  all  those 
who  study  the  Nyayil  diirshih)fi.f  Three  learned  Hmdoos  have  wrttteu  comments  on 
Giingishn,  viz.  Shiromflnee,  BhnvanOndft,  and  MatTioora-natlin.  It  is  about  300  years 
since  Shiromiinee  wrote  his  comment ;  which,  though  much  smaller  than  the  odiers,  is 
considered  as  the  most  able.      The  other  commentators  lived  not  many  years  after  him. 

Tlie  learned  men  of  Bengal  are  proud  of  die  honour  of  considering  this  philosopher,  who 
was  bom  atNudwya,  as  their  countryman:  the  following  legends  are  current  respecting 
him :  When  arrived  at  Mit'hila,  to  prosecute  his  Studies  under  VachSspi^ee-mishrn,  it  is 
said,  diat  he  attained  at  once  the  seat  next  to  bis  teacher,  rising  over  the  heads  of  all  die 
odier  students.  Puluhn-dliHru-mishni,  a  very  celebrated  Nyayayikii  p  .ndit,  after  having 
overcome  in  argument  all  the  learned  men  of  Hindoost'hano,  arrived  with  a  great  reti- 
nue, elephants,  camels,  servants,  &c.  at  Nadeeya.  The  people  collectii^  around  him, 
he  asked  diem  who  was  the  inost  learned  man  in  those  parts ;  they  gave  the  honour  to 
Shiromanee,  who  was,  in  fact,  at  that  moment  peTforming  his  ablutions  in  the  Ganges; 
Pfikshu,  on  seeing  him,  pronounced  this  couplet: 

"  How  tusk  Id  darkam  Oonrt  mnit  be, 
Wbow  i>|e  ti  blind  ShiramBnec."^  ' 

lie  then  sent  to  the  raja,  challenging  all  the  learned  men  at  bis  court  to  a  disputation ; 
but  Shiromanee  completely  overcame  his'  opponent,  and  Mishrii  retired  from  the  contro- 
versy acknowledging  the  superioiity  of  the  blind  Shiromnnee.|| 

JQgadeSshn-tarkalnnkarn  and  Godhadhora,  two  learned  men  of  NodCya,  have  written 
comments  on  Shiromiinee,  which  are  extensively  read  in  Bengal.     Other  comments  are 

•ThrK>uailcirtlii*irordr«wmb1nNat}l.  t  DfenkBatt,  rrmn  dTiih<l,(«Mtarft«g«.  t  Ths 

rame ror  Brngal.  (,  Tbii  pBndll  had  loit  (he  lighl  ofoae  eye.  |  Tblt  laKci  U017  ii ioBeiiD« 

rerued  Ju  teim  different  from  Ihae, 
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used  in  different  parts  of  Hindoosf  bann ;  but  in  Mit'hiia  the  woric  of  Bhttvananda  is 
preferred.  The  Nyaj-fi  dorshnna  is  chiefl;  studied  in  Bengal  and  Mit'hiia.  Almost 
every  town  in  Bengal  contains  some  Nyayayikfi  schools,  though  they  are  most  numerous 
at  N6deoya,  Triv^S  and  Vasvariya.  lliflre  are  in  NiidSya  not  less  than  GSty  or  sixty 
schools :  that  over  which  Shivd^af  hii-ndya-vachnspotee  presides,  contains  not  less  than 
one  hundred  students.  Indeed,  the  Nyaya  has  obtained  so  decided  a  pre-emmence  over 
all  the  durshimos  now  studied  in  these  parts,  that  it  is  read  by  nine  students  in  ten,  while 
the  other  diirshchiiis  are  scarcely  read  at  all.  The  truth  is,  that  this  is  the  only  system 
of  philosophy  which  in  Bengal  has  renuuned  popular  after  so' many  revolutions  :  at  the 
festivak,  he  who  can  best  dispute  on  the  first  piinciples  of  philosophical  research  as 
taught  in  the  Nyayn,  receives  Ae  h^hest  homage,  the  most  honourable  seat,  and  dte  rich- 
est presents.  He  who  is  merely  acquiunted  with  Ote  law  books,  and  the  poems,  is  al- 
ways placed  on  a  lower  seat :  yet  die  Nyayayikii  is  acquainted  with  only  the  very  first  ru- 
diments of  what  was  taught  by  bis  learned  ancestors. 

As  this  is  the  only  system  of  philosophy  studied  at  present  in  Bengal,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresling  to  meotiou  the  different  works  read  in  these  Kyayayika  schools :  The  first 
work  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  which  he  comnuts  to  memoi?,  is  either  die 
^hasha-purich^dn,  or  the  KJinadfi-bhaafayfi.  From  these  works,  and  the  instructions  of  the 
master,  the  student  is  (aught  all  those  logical  tenns  by  which  nature  in  all  its  parts  is  de- 
scribed. After  this  he  commits  to  memory  the  Vyaptee-ptmchfikit,  by  Shiromfinee,  Irom 
which  he  learns  to  reason  from  an  effect  to  its  cause ;  and  with  this  work  is  read  the  com- 
ment of  JBgiiideSihn.  A^er  this  the  Siddhant5-liUubQnii,  by  Shiromonee,  and  its  comment 
by  JagiidSsho ;  which  contain  answers  to  the  objections  made  against  tiie  proofs  of  the 
reality  <^  invisible  thii^  derived  from  mference.  The  student  next  reads  the  PoSrvA- 
pukshn,  a  work  containing  objections  to  the  ai^uments  of  the  Vyaptee-pnncbitka ;  and 
replies  to  these  objections.  The  next  work  explained  to  the  student  is  the  Vy&dhee- 
karano-dharmavSchinnabhavS,  by  Shiromonee,  and  comments  by  Jfigodeeshii,  Mfitloora- 
nattiS,  and  others :  these  works  also  are  confined  to  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 
first  cause  fhim  created  objects.  The  next  work  read  it  Vyaptee-grnhopayK,  a  woik  ' 
on  the  means  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  proof  arising  from  inference;  and  after  tlus 
PAkshi&ta,  a  work  on  the  union  of  things  necessary  to  produce  proofs  of  a  first  cause ;  Po- 
ramarshQ,  a  similar  work;  Saminyd-lakshvift,  on  prooA  from  aitnilari^  of  species;  Vi* 
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flh^^Tyaptee,  on  proofs  ariBing  from  ihe  distmctionB  of  things;  Vufa^hS-nirooktM ; 
Unoomitee,  on  proofs  from  infereace  ;.  Vadart'bfi,  <hi  the  meuiutg  of  tonus ;  Vmyjt9&f  five 
questions  on  the  evidence  arising  from  the  miion  of  cause  and  effect,  with  their  answen  > 
NiingvadD,  a  discourse  on  negatives ;  Shnktee-vadu,  on  sounds ;  Mo<Atee-vadn,  on  final 
liberation ;  Vyootpfittee-vado,  on  die  causes  of  diings ;  Vidhee-vado,  on  the  meaning  of 
terms ;  Pramanyu-vadn,  on  credible  evidence ;  Oopadhee-vadha,on  themeanmg  of  terms. 
.  The  last  work  read,  is  the  Koosoomanjtilee,  b;  Oodaynnacharya.* — ^It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  every  student  reads  all  these  works,  or  that  every  teacher  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing instructiona  on  them  all ;  to  proceed  through  the  whole  series  occufHes  a  youdi  at 
least  twelve  years.  He  who  has  pursued  these  shidies  to  their  close,  is  spoken  of  with 
adnuration,  thus,  "  He  has  read  even  the  Koosoomanjfilee."  Widi  the  above-mention- 
ed works  various  comments  are  used,  according  to  the  will  of  the  teacher. 

An  extract  from  the  work  of  Vi^wti-jiat'hD-siddhaatfi  will  give  a  still  clearer  view  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  Uiese  schools : 

The  whole  material  system  may  be  comprized  in  the  terms  existence  and  non-exist- 
ence. Existence  includes  five  ideas,  matter,  quality,  actions,  species,  and  constituent 
parts.  Non-existence  includes  four  ideas :  that  which  does  not  yet  exist ;  that  which 
is  wanting ;  that  which  may  be  destroyed,  and  dial  which  never  existed. 

The  wisdom  of  God  comprefa«ids  and  makes  known  all  thii^. — ^Tilings,  qualities, 
actions,  and  8pe<ues  are  numerous.— Things  include,  matter,  water,  light,  air,  vacuum, 
time,  space,  life,  and  spirit. — Qualities  belong  only  to  things,  and  comprehend  form,  taat^ 
smell,  touch,  numbers,  measure,  separation,  union,  ineqnali^,  greatness,  distance,  intel- 
lect, happiness,  enor,  desire,  envy,  anxiety,  weight,  softness,  fluidity,  habit,  works  of  me- 
rit and  demerit,  and  sound. — Action  includes,  throwii^  upwards,  tfarovring  downwards, 
drawing  towards,  opening,  and  goii^. 

There  are  three  causes  of  things :  the  material  cause,  as  thread  for  weaving  dotii ;  the 
incidental  cause,  as  die  stick  with  which  the  potter's  wheel  is  turned,  and  the  efficient 
cause,  as  the  wheel  upon  which  earthen  ware  is  formed.     Material  causes  belong  only 
*  The  HiadMM  cowidBr  tkb  ffork  aiihai  which  OTerthrew  the  bemy  of  the  BoDldbti. 
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to  the  primBTj  elements.  Of  the  prunary  elements,  four  are  essentiul  to  every  foim  of 
exiateatx,  matter,  water,  light,  and  air.  To  matter,  water,  light,  wind,  and  mind,  be- 
long priority,  luccession,  measure,  action,  swiftneas.  To  time,  vacuum,  and  the  quar> 
ters,  belong  universalis  and  extenskm.  To  matter  and  light  belong  heaviness,  juices, 
and  liquids.  To  wind  belong  toudi,  number,  measure,  kind,  union,  separation,  priority, 
succession,  and  swiftness.  To  light  belong  contact,  number,  measure,  kind,  union,  se- 
paration, priority,  succession,  form,  fluidity,  and  swiftness.  To  water  belong  touch, . 
number,  measure,  kind,  union,  separaUon,  priority,  succession,  swiftness,  fluidity,  hea- 
viness,  form,  taste,  and  softness.  To  matter  belong  all  the  preceding  thirteen  qualities, 
except  softness;  and  smell  is  to  be  added. 

To  the  animal  soul  belong,  wisdom,  joy,  sorrow,  desire,  envy,  care,  number,  measure, 
kind,  union,  separadoD,' thoughtfulness,  and  works  of  merit  and  demerit. 

To  time  and  the  quarters  belong,  number,  measure,  kind,  union,  and  separation.  To 
vacuum  belong  the  preceding  five  quahties,  and  sound.  To  spirit  belaog  number,  mea- 
sure, kind,  union,  separation,  wisdom,  and  desire.  To  the  mind  belong,  priority,  suc- 
cession, number,  measure,  kind,  union,  separation,  and  swiftness.  To  matter  belong 
'  smell,  colour,. six  kinds  of  taste,  as  sour,  sweet,  bitter,  salt,  pungent,  and  astringent,  pe- 
rishableness  and  imperishableness,  but  neither  great  heat  nor  great  cold. 

The  visible  world  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz.  1 .  bodtes,  viviparous,  oviparous,  and 
equivocal  generation,  as  in  the  earth,  and  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  2.  memhers,  as  die  mind, 
the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  ears,  (he  tongue,  and  the  skin ;  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  voice,  and 
the  organs  of  generation  and  excretion  j  3.  the  Jive  objects  of  sense,  including  every  ma.- ' 
tcrial  object. 

To  water  belong,  whiteness,  sweetness,  coldness,  softness,  fluidity,  perishableness  ^the 
gross  mass]  and  imperishableness  [atoms].  Itt  properties  are  ascertained  by  the  taste. 
From  the  dew  to  the  collected  waters  of  the  great  deep,  all  is  included  in  this  descrip- 
tion ;  but  tiie  birth-pUce  of  waters  is  unknown.  To  light  belong  heat,  radiant  white- 
ness, malleableness,  perishableness,  and  imperishableness.  light  is  comprehended  by 
die  sight,  and  is  found  in  fire,  gold.  Sic.     Air  is  neither  hot  nor  cold,  its  progression  is 
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crooked,  it  la  perisbable  and  imperishable,  is  known  by  cMtact,  enota  in  every  thing  from 
the  animal  soul  to  the  fVuious  tempest.  Vacuum  is  oecesMiy  to  the  production  of 

sound;  it  is  indivisible,  but  may  be  said  to  exist  in  separate  receptacles.  Time  gives 
birdi  to  all  things,  and  in  it  all  is  comprehended.  It  divides  die  past  and  the  liitmre, 
and  is  indivisible ;  the  divisions  of  time  are  mere  accidents.  The  quarters  are  indivisi- 
ble, unchangeable ;  their  use  is  to  ascertain  objects  near  ot  distant  j  their  division  is  mere- 
ly accideotal. 


Spirit  presides  over  the  senses.  Every  action  has  its  proper  agent;  the  body  does  not 
possess  the  principle  of  motion,  as  is  proved  from  the  state  of  the  dead.  The  opinion 
of  ihos^  who  affirm,  diat  the  members  form  the  active  principle,  is  proved  to  be  follaci- 
ous  horn  ^e  cases  of  the  blind,  Sec.  Others  affirm,  that  mind  is  the  source  of  life  and 
motion :  but  if  this  were  the  case,* when  this  faculty  was  pursuing  some  distant  object,  Ae 
body  would  become  inanimate.  Yet  some  cause  must  exist,  for  there  is  no  effect  with- 
out a  cause ;  and  dierefore  there  is  some  invisible  resident  in  the  body,  which  directs  tii 
its  motions.  An  objector  urges,  that  he  regards  no  proof  which  is  not  cognizable  by  the 
senses.  The  M  yayayikn  replies,  that  in  many  cases,  the  proof  of  facts  must  be  derived  from 
inference :  a  man  at  a  distance  sees  a  chariot  move,  but  the  charioteeris  concealed :  he  how- 
ever immediately  concludes  &at  there  is  a  driver,  since  a  chariot  was  never  known  to 
move  itself.  It  is  therefore  concluded,  that  in  all  living  bodies-there  must  be  an  anima- 
ting  principle ;  and  that  that  which  excites  to  the  pride  of  separate  existence,  must  be  diis 
animating  principle.  The  existence  of  this  principle  can  be  ascertamed  only  by  the  mmd. 
Spirit  acquires  knowledge  by  evidence  and  from  recollection.  Evidence  is  of  four  kinds, 
that  derived  from  ^e  senses,  from  mference,  from  comparison,  and  from  sotmd.  The 
five  senses  apprehend  the  forms  of  things,  also  of  scents,  tastes,  sounds,  and  contact, 
and  are  under  the  controul  of  mind.  Mind  is  independent  of  the  senses,  and,  without 
their  assistance,  is  capable  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  desire,  envy,  and  care.  Beside  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses,  men  are  capable  of  receivbg  evidence  through  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son :  the  Supreme  Being  knows  every  thing  in  consequence  of  bis  omniscience ;  piouf 
ascetics  know  the  secrets  of  things  by  communications  from  the  deity. 

That  a  first  cause  exists  is  inferred  from  die  nature  of  things ;  and  from  the  impossi- 
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bilitjr  of  an  effect  widiout  a  cause ;  beDce  diii^  invisible  are  proved  to  exist  from  those 
which  are  visible ;  but  the  objector  says,  this  is  not  always  sure  proof,  for  the  same  ef- 
fect is  seen  to  niie  out  of  different  causes,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  shew,  that  ^e  ef- 
fects you  mentioD  can  only  arise  from  a  certain  defined  cause.  Such  an  objector  is  re- 
ferred to  the  universe  aa  a  proof  of  the  eiustence  of  an  infinite  power. 

Evidence  arises  also  from  sound :  when  a  person  hears  Hie  sound  cow,  all  the  pro- 
perties of  that  animal  are  formed  in  the  mind;  he  understands  what  is  meant,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  term ;  that  is,  from  the  power  of  sounds  to  convey  ideas,  and  from  his 
knowledge  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression.  It  is  also  necessary,  where  sound  u  admit- 
ted as  evidence,  that  the  hearer  should  understand  the  design  of  the  speaker ;  the  projHi- 
ety  of  his  expressions ;  the  necessity  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  words  ;  and  possess 
a  capacity  to  fill  up  broken  sentences. 

Ideas  are  received  into  the  mind  separately,  never  in  a  congregated  state.  If  in  any 
case  there  is  a  retention  of  ideas,  it  is  in  the  calculation  of  numbers. 

Our  conceptions  of  things  are  of  four  kinds,  certain,  uncertain,  mistaken,  and  those 
formed  by  comparison.    Another  kind  may  be  added,  arising  from  ridicule.* 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  we  are  to  r^;ard  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  it 
b  replied,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the  evidence  of  sounds,  odierwise  it 
would  be  wrong  to  fear  another  when  he  Jhreateas.  Where  the  evidence  arising  from 
ufereuce  is  not  admitted,  the  non-appearance  of  a.  thing  would  be  equivalent  to  non- 
existence,  and  a  writing  would  be  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  writer.  Some  add 
another  comparison,  to  establish  the  same  mode  of  proof:  such  a  person  is  very  corpu- 
lent, but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  eats  during  the  day :  it  is  clear  then,  though  no  one 
sees  him,  that  he  must  eat  during  the  night. 

Visible  things  are  capable  of  form,  taste,  contact,  scent,  priority,  succession,  fluidi- 
ty, heavmess,  coldness,  and  swifbiess.  Invisible  things  include  merit,  demerit,  care, 
reason,  Eu.      To  both  visible  and  invisible  things  belong  number,  measure,  union,  and 
•  Thb  Mcmi  In  be  e^vitaleal  to  Ibe  uaUncol,  thai  rldicalr  ii  (he  Icit  of  Iradi. 
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sepantioa.    Some  of  dtete  qn^tiei  esoBt  art  only  One  form  of  matter,  nid  oAers  in  ma- 
n; :  umoo,  (epMntion,  omaAar,  &c.  bduig  t(t  muy ;  but  sound  and  reason  only  to'  one. 

Form,  taste,  Bcent,  fluidity,  coldneBs,  swiftness,  heavmess,  and  measure,  possess  Hir' 
properties  of  die  things  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  long  as  they  continue  in  their 
natural  state.  Merit,  demerit,  care,  and  propertiea  which  belong'  to  innsiMc  objects, 
arise  from  ctrciunstances  separ^e  from  the  natural  cause. 

When  the  mind  casts  off  for  a  time  its  connection  wth  the  senses,  and  retires  into  a 
vein  in  the  breast  called  Midhya,  sleep  succesdai^  Intercourse  widi  visible  objects  is 
called  wakefldnesB.  When  the  mind  enters  a  certain  part  of  the  vein  above-mentitmed, 
profound  sleep  takes  place. 

Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds,  certain  and  bise.  The  latter  consists  in  pronouociog  a 
thing  to  be  different  from  what  it  really  is ;  and  belongs  bot^  to  religion  and  to  different. 
forms  of  matter :  one  man  declares  matter  and  spirit  to  be  one ;  another,  by  a  fault  of 
vision,  mistakes  an  object  through  distance.  In  fitct,  this  false  knowledge  is  to  be  Mforrod 
to  die  difficulty  of  identifying  olyects  or  &cta,  and  ascertaining  the  reali^  <tf  their  exis- 
tence. False  knowledge  is  always  founded  in  error.  Certaa  knowledge  needs  no  de- 
finidon. 

Joy  and  sorrow  arise  out  of  leligioB  and  imIigiaD.  ladneonents,  such  »  fitbut  n- 
wards  and  punishments,  must  be  held  out,  that  die  penon  may  resemble  the  child  desirous 
of  the  breast  for  its  own  nonrishnaent,  and  becMie  anxious  to  practise  rdigbus  duties. 
To  this  he  most  add  axAdeace  m  his  abifity  to  perftwrn  rel^oos  ilnde*,  and  die  firmest 
hopes  of  beii^  richly  rewarded  at  last,  avoidmg  diat  daspmr  wWdi  cuts  die  sinevrs  of 
all  eintion. 

Thought  and  swiftaiess  torn  the  haint  of  mad. 

Re^<»  canies  to  fiiture  bUss,  oad  in^^oa  to  fritvc  niseay. 

Sonads  proceed  from  iottnimeQta,  and  from  the  &roat  j  bedi  are  ftmned  m  the  «ir. 
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Those  fonned  in  the  ncuum  of  tbe  ear,  follow-  e»ch  odier,  Ming  lad  riBtng  as  waves, 
so  bat  preceding  sounds  are  not  drowned  bj  those  which  follow.  Sounds  do  not  die ; 
if  tfaej  did,  we  should  not  be  capable  of  recollecting  them :  all  sounds  are  of  similar 
orqpn. 

Absorption  includes  everiasting,  unniixed,  unbounded  happiness. 

He  who  exists  inidl  die  fonns  mentioned  by  philosophers — ^he  is  God. 

BKCnOH  XXIU. 

IVorks  o^  this  philost^ktf  tlilt  extant. 

Goutumo-sootrti,  the  original  sentences  or  aphorisms  of  Goutinno. — Nyayu-sootra^' 
tieka,  a  comment  on  the  sootrns. — A  commentary  on  ditto,  by  Vorddhiimanu. — Shusho- 
db)n:n,another  commentary  on  die  sootros. — Goutomn-bhashya-teika,  a  comment  on  an 
abridgment  of  Goutiimn. — SSStropnskarv,  an  explanation  of  the  sootros. — Nyayu-sootro- 
virtttee,  remarks  on  the  NyayQ-sootras. 

CnaomanQ-Jditedu,  a  part  of  the  sSotrus  on  proofs  of  the  evidence  of  things  'derived 
from  mference. — A  comm«it  on  ditto, by  Shiromnnee. — ^Unoomana-khnndfi-vadart'hii,  re- 
marks on  the  Unoomanu-khundii. — Unoomanalokn,  by  Muhishwora. — Unoomahn-pro- 
manyo-vadii,  by  Bhavantindu. — ^Cooomano-deedhitee-vjakhya,  by  the  same  author. — 
Cnoomitee-khnndunii.— Unoomitee^uramnrsha-vichanS.--Oopadhee-vada-rahnsyTi,acom- 
ment  on  die  Cnoomanu-khnndii,  by  Gudadhtmi. — Another  comment,  by  Mfifhoora- 
nat'ha. — An  explanatory  treatise  on  the  above,  by  Kifivanandfi. — A  comment  by  Krishnif- 
bli&ttn  on  the  comment  of  JagndSBshR  relative  to  this  chapter. — ^Unoomanu-nirasii,  on  tlie 
rejection  of  inference  as  amode  of  proof. 

Priituk'shn-khiindri,  another  chapter  of  die  sootriis  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses. — A 
comment  on  ditto  by  Shiromiinee. — An  explanation  of  the  same  work. — Priitnkshd-pih-i- 
shishta,  further  remarks  on  the  Priitakshn-^b&ndD. — A  comment  on  the  PrritrikshalokD, 
by  Mafhoora-nafhn. — ^Prutuksbii-vadii,  on  the  evidence  of  the  soises. 

Shfibdo-khOndri,  anodier  chapter  of  the  sBotriis,  on  the  evidence  of  oral  testimony. — A 
comment  by  Mntlioofa-nat'hri, — Shobdatokn. — ^TQrka-prakashD-shiibda-fchimdr),  a  com- 
ment.— Shobdu-m'mee-tipnnS'  .  ■ 
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ChmtMn&nee,  on  die  eridence  of  the  senses,  on  that  arising  from  inference,  frmn  com- 
panson,  aaA  from  oni  testimony. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Roochee-dftttti. 

KoosoomtiyiileCjby  Oodoyttnacharyfl,  (m  tbe  divine  nature. 

Nya>D-Iflelavuta,byShre&-BaUabhn. — Lii)ivatee-viT£ka,Lgelavotiie-VTittee,UMlL^i- 
vOtS-oopayn,  oa  tke  (pinions  of  the  NoiyayikiU. — ^A  comment  on  the  last  worit,  by 
VordhDmana. — LgSavdtB,  by  Shiromanee. — LMavateS-lfiHu,  a  comment  on  ditto. 

O^idhitee,  the  celebrated  work  of  Shiromttnee. — A  comment  on  the  woric  (tf  Shiro- 
manee, by  Joya-Rama. — Anotheiv  called  vyakfaya. — Others  by  JogodSbhlt,  Godadhorn, 
and  Mnhad^vu. — A  comment  by  Krisbno-bhottu  on  the  comment  of  Gi!id*dbtirD. 

SDngshnyanoonutee,  and  Songshnyanoomitee-vadart'ha,  on  conjecture.^A  comment 
on  the  Nyayu-m&kvraida. — ^Vyootpnttee,  a  work  by  Godadharn. — Kirtakoddharu. — A 
comment  on  'I'arko-bhasha,  by  GourS-Kantu. — Nyayn-koustoobfao,  an  explanation  of 
die  Nyayo  doctrines. — Nyaya-tutwa-chint«mfinee-)Hiakaahn,thou^ta  on  the  essence  of  (he 
Nyaynphiloaophy. — A  cununent  on  the  Siddfaantil4Jltw&»  by  GokoolD^iat^a-oopadhyaya. 
— ProtyasQttee-vicharS,  on  the  evidence  arising  h-Qm  comparison. — NfivyA-matu-Tadar- 
t'bo.  Ml  new  opiniotu. — Badbn<b6ddhee,  on  certain  knowledge. — ^Viahnyfita-vicharo,  on 
erideace  arising  from  visUtle  objects. — Pfikshnta-vadliartlt&,  ^logisms  on  cause  and  ef- 
fect^-Tfirk6-bhasha-san^manjnre£,  a  compilation. — MongiUtt-vadart^,  a  work  on  the 
invocations  prefixed  to.Hiodoo  writings. — Sam^Se-vadartlio,  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
philosophic^  knowledge.— A  comment  on  the  Xo^^vadn,  on  negatives,  hy  JUgodSsho- 
tarkallinkaro. — Mooktavnlfl&diSpika,  a  comment  on  the  MooktavnlSe.— ^Aootber  work 
bearii^  this  title  by  Pok^odhoia-nuahni. — ^Olgokara-pniiskarn,  a  work  on  die  ■Tfirni"g  of 
terms. — Pudart1io-tatw«Tiilokn,  a  similar  work. — ^Voish^shiko-soStroptlskarn,  the  mean- 
ing of  die  Voishesbi^  sootras. — Nyayo-siddhaBtTi-manjnrSS,  a  nosegay  of  proo&  respecU 
ii^  die  Nyayc. — ToikJi-bbashu-prikashii,  a  similar  work. — Aloko,  (light)  a  name  like  that 
of  the  Sthr  or  the  Son  oews-papers.^—Shj&tee-vichaiiS,  on  the  meaning  of  sounds. — Ikivyi^ 
kiriiuaviyM,  on  the  nature  of  substances. — Nyayd-pramaii}'fi-miinjarSS-teSu,'on  proob 
from  evidence,  by  Narayona. — Padu-vyakhya-rutnakurii,  on  the  meaning  of  words. — Vi- 
shishtn-voiahishtya-bodha,a  similar  work.-Sainanya4Qksfaana-vadart'hti,£ttQ.-^Pranianya- 
vadti,  on  the  four  proofs  of  thii^.— Koosoomanjiilee-niQkniandD,  on  the  divine  nature.— A 
commenton  ditto. — Vivrittee^oosoomanjalee-karika-vyakhyaja  similar  woik.^ — Vyaptee- 
vadhti-inhnsyn,  oa  the  causes  of  things. — Kariiko-chokrfl,  on,  the  six  parts  of  speech. — 
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NyayD-atddhanto^raraiJBrS-aliabda-parich^do,  an  abridgnent  of  tha  lerma  ilkatid  die 
Nyaya. — ^Ta^taryD-sondilrbhn-Djaya,  on  the  meanmg  of  words. — VnrdhiuiteB-lurom- 
vnlee-^Kukaahn,  on  different  pfailosoi^al  t^inkun. — Nyajn-unksli^,  a  abort  abridg- 
ment of  the  Nyaya  philoaophy^— Oopfikramik-vadn,  on  tbe  grounda  of  dispute.— Puro- 
totwa-prUushika,  On  the  eueace  of  the  Nyayu. — Padarf  ho-ebindrika,  on  the  meaning 
of  tenns. — Nyayft-pSdart'hn-dfipika,  an  abridgment. — NyayA-motdLta-valee,  a  aimitar 
wotk. — Modtta-vittee-prukaahD,  ditto. — PfidarfUMBpika,  a  similar  wori:. — Siddhantfi- 
mfinjflrH  tBka,  a  comment  On  tbe  Stddhantt-mftnj^lrfiS. — Nyay6-sarii,  an  abridgment--^' 
Ta^miyo-dBpika,  a  comment  on  ditto."— Goono-kiriins-vfilee,  on  die  24  goonos. — KyayS- 
sfagriAiD,  by  RDgfaoo-saf  h& — Nyiytt-totwalokD,  an  abridgment. — ^T%twn-Tiv£ka-BiS!9D, 
ditto. — ^A  comment  on  ditto. — N'okriiotro-vada-villCB,  on  astronomical  terms. — Nyayft- 
TarttjkQ-tlHai, «  dnrt  comment. — SoDnee-kSrsbD-vadD,  on  the  union  of  visible  objects  with 
Aesewses.— -Ny^Wiiookto.vMg  tffka,  by  Maha-4)£vn. — Gnano-vadn,  on  the  knowledge 
l^realitia. — U«6jDVD-rah4sya^  on  conducting  disputes  syDogistically. — Nyayn-pflacl^ 
pUdu-sotRa,  a  simtlar  work  with  a  commentary. — Si<faQtattt(Mnhasya. — Prut^llnu- 
vyootpfitteo-vicbaifi,  cm  the  ntfure  (rf  ■onnda. — llie  aecood  part  (tf ditto.— NyiyD>varttik&> 
tatpQiyn-tSka,  by  VachDspufee-misbn. — Loukik&^iyayu-riitiiakafi,  by  Rof^oo^iatU. 
— SDDgskara-nchain,  Uie  airangemnit  of  sounds. — So^tlpadartlio,  tiw  airaagenHtit  of 
&i:qp^PrfisIt&st6-pHdD-bhashyti,  a  coBiment  on  the  Proshosto-ndD. — Ny^d-ndfaartln, 
on  die  doctrines  of  the  Nyaya. — Kiowfi-bha^iBi^a,  a  woricim  tenns,  by  KAaada. — 
Bbasba^Dridi£dJi,  by  Vishwii-Iiatlia-PBnchannna,  on  the.  names  of  things.— NyayH- 
iu55lD-pfiribhBsh%  a  comment  on  the  Nyaya-moafi,  by  SSifi-dM. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 

Traiulalion  of  tke  sootrus  of  Goutumu  in  m  abridged/orm,  as  explained  6y  rishrcu- 
Nat'^Siddhantu. 

Then  are  sixteen  parts  [padartTins]  connected  with  the  diicussios  of  a  proposition, 
^iz.  1.  priimanS,  2.  priim^yfi,  3.  sai^shtiyn,  4.  prfiyojlinfi,  5.  drishlantii,  6.  siddhantd, 
7.  5v6;6yfi,  8.  tfirkka,  9.  nimAyn,  10.  vadfi,  11.  jolpo,  12.  vitanda,  Id.  hitwa-bbasi^, 
14.  chMo,  15.  jatee,  and  \6.  nigrahtt-sttiann.  He  who  obtauB  the  true  knowledge  of 
tiiese  things  will  secure  libentioa  [that  is,  he  will  beaUeby  them  to  establish  from  in- 
ference the  undoubted  existence  of  God.] 

Vishwa-NafhS  first  explains  die  reason  why  Goutfimo,  in  bis  sSotrds,  places  the  proofs 
(pritmanu]  of  things  before  he  describes  the  object  [promiyn]  respecting  which  proof  is 
sought,  by  uiging,  that  every  thing  b  in  a  stale  of  uncertainty  until  ilB  existence  is  proved; 
l>ut  thatafter  its  existence  is  clearly  ascertained,  the  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  is  form- 
ed in  the  mind.. Still  it  is  necessary  that  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  object  should 
admit  of  no  contradiction,  btit  be  clear  and  perfect.  In  order  to  establish  these  proofs, 
all  doubts  [songshfiyo]  should  be  cleared  up,  and  the  necessity  [prdyojfind]  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  object  be  made  manifest,  especially  by  proofs  ^om  comparison  [drishtanto]. 
The  argument  will  dien  amount  to  certainty  [siddhantSiJ.  Still,  two  opponents  discuas 
die  matter  in  dispute  through  five  points,  [ttvoyuvu]  of  argument  [ttirkkti],  and  from  this 
arises  decision  [nironyn].  The  dispute  [vadO]  b  again  resumed  [jnlpii],  and  contmned 
by  the  opponent,  who  still  urges  vain  objections  [vitunda]  against  the  oflFered  reasons 
[h^twa-bhasu],  and  uses  various  deceptions  [chuln],  aUedging,  that  the  cause  in  hand 
belongs  not  to  die  thing  [jatee]  to  which  it  b  assigned.  Tlie  whole  ends  is  putting  to 
silence  [nigrnbi-st'hanD]  the  opponent. 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  above-mentioned  [of  the  existence  of  God,  by 

inference,  dirougfa  these  piidart'hus],  the  person  under  its  influence  cOnstandy  meditates 

on  spirit,  and  thus  destroys  all  false  ideas,  though  he  still  cootinDes  subject  to  the  fruits 

of  birth,  and  obtaixis  liberation  only  by  degrees.      In  the  progress  of  obttinng  libera- 
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tioti,  first,  false,  ideas  from  which  desires  arise,  and  passion  also,  being  destroyed,  merit 
and  demerit,  springing  from  passion,  are  also  destroyed,  and  with  them  the  cause  of 
birtb,  as  well  as  the  body  and  all  ita  boitowb  :  then  follows  liberation. 

Iliere  are  four  kinds  of  evidence  [primanii] :  that  of  the  senses,  that  arising  from  in- 
ference, from  comparison,  and  fr<Hn  testimony.  Ilie  evidence  denominated  prutoksho,  or 
that  derived  from  the  senses,  or  from  the  percepiioo  of  an  object  known  before,  does 
not  admit  of  mistake  or' uncertainty.  The  evidence  termed  Dnoomanfi,  [inference]  is.of 
three  kinds,  vi2.  Poorvavot,  or  the  inference  of  the  effect  from  the  came ;  2.  Sh^shiivfit, 
,  or  the  inference  of  the  cause  from  ilie  effect;  and  3.  Samanyoto-driahtung.  The  first 
kind  is  dius  illustrated :  from  the  sight  of  a  dark  cloud,  an  inference  is  drawn  that  there 
will  be  rain.  The  second  is  illustrated  by  iitferring  from  the  swell  of  a  river,  that  rain  has 
descended.  The  other  kind  of  inference,  which  has  no  immediate  connection  with  cause 
and  effect,  happens  when  a  person  sees  something,  and,  having  ascertained  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  earth,  denommates  it  a  thmg  (drivyft).  The  capaci^  possessed  by  things  of  re- 
ceiving a  deoomination,  fonas  another  ground  of  inference,  as  does  the  essential  differ- 
ence subsbting  between  things,  as,  such  an  animal  cannot  be  a  sheep,  it  therefore  must  - 
be  a  deer,  for  it  has  large  homa.  The  evidence  denominated  oopfimann,  arises  from 
comparison  or  similarity.  The  words  (testimony)  of  a  faithful  person  are  temied  shub- 
dil,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one  capable  of  present  proof,  and  the  other  that  whidi 
awaits  completion  from  the  events  of  a  fwture  state* 

3.  How  many  things  [printfyi]  are  there  respecting  which  evidence  is  sought  i  He 
answer  Is,  spirit,  body,  the  senses,  the  objects  of  the  senses,  intellect,  mnna  or  mind,  ex- 
citation, error,  transmigration,  the  consequences  of  works,  sorrow,  and  hberation.  Spirit 
is  that  which  is  distinguished  by  desire,  envy,  anxiety,  joy,  sorrow,  and  knowledge.  The 
body  is  that  in  which  are  found  pursuit,  the  senses,  joy,  and  sorrow.*  The  separate 
capaci^  of  smell,  taste,  sight,  touch,  and  hearing,  belong  to  the  senses.  The  senses  are 
derived  from,  and  employed  upon,  the  five  primary  elements,  viz.  earth,  water,  fire,  air, 
and  vacuum,  the  quaUties  of  which  are  scent,  taste,  form,  touch,  and  sound.    Intellect 

"niecDDimeiilBtonobierTe  here,  that  joy  and  Hrrondo  not  properly  belong  to  body,  for  tbcy  ate  not 
foand  in  a  deid  body;  bat  thftt  Qont&inU'i  ineuitiB  malt  have  been,  that  j«}  aad  wrraw  belong  to  tpirit 
u  clothed  with  »  body. 
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is  the  same  u  kaowledge.  The  faculty  that  receives  ideas  separatelj',  ia  called  uaai. 
The  excitatiQii  which  a  person  feels  when  about  to  speak,  or  to  act,  or  to  form  ideas, 
is  called  pravrittee.  Desire,  envy,  foscination,  Sic.  which  also  excite  to  action,  are  call- 
ed fiiults.  A  peqjettial  succession  of  birth  and  death  till  the  person  obtains  liberation,  is 
called  pr^tyobhavfl,  or  transm^ratioa.  He  who  is  properly  sensible  of  the  evils  of  this 
perpetual  subjection  to  birth  and  death,  will  seek  liberatioa.  Some  affirm,  that  death  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  completion  of  those  enjoyments  or  sufferings  which  result  from 
accountability  for  the  actions  performed  in  preceding  births;  others  call  the  dissolution  of 
the  union  between  the  animal  soul  and  the  body,  death}  and  others  contend,  (hat  death 
is  merely  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Birth  is  that  which  forms  the  tie  between  the  animal 
soul  and  the  body.  The  fruits  of  actions  are,  those  present  acts  of  religion  and  irreli- 
gion  which  arise  out  of  desire  and  error.  Some  say,  that  the  very  body,  the  senses,  and 
Ae  Acuities  also,  are  the  fruits  of  actions.  Sorrow  is  identified  with  pain.  Pleasure 
arises  out  of  pain ;  and  hence  pleasure  itself  is  in  bet  pain..  The  libu^tion  of  die  animal 
soul  consists  in  its  entire  emancipation  firom  sorrow,  and  &om  birth. 

3.  Doubt  which  arises  respecting  the  real  identity  of  an  object,  is  denommated  sung- 
jAtfjw,  as  when  a  person,  seeing  a  cloud,  is  .uncertain  whether  it  is  composed  of  dust  or 
of  smoke.  This  may  arise  from  there  being  in  the  object  before  us  botfi  common  and 
extraordinary  properties,  or  firom  difference  in  testimony  respectii^  it,  or  from  -doubts 
whether  the  judgment  we  form  of  the  thing  be  correct  or  not.  This  siingshfiyfi  is  re- 
moved, when^  of  two  contradictory  ideas,  one  is  preferred. 

4.  That  ^ject  whifch  desire  of  enjoyment  has  made  necessary^  is  denominated  pr&- 
dAdnti-prCyo;unu.  That  which  is  secondary,  or  an  assisting  canse  in  obtaining  a  good,  ia 
deoonunated  uprudkanu-pruyqium- 

5.  An  example  or  simile  which  at  once  proves  t  ftct^nd  satisfiei  an  objector,  is  called 
drithtajitu. 

6.  An  undoubted  decision  respectmg  the  meaning  of  die  shastra,  is  called  tiddhantt, 
•  «•  is  likewise  die  decisioQ  where  two  opponents  come  to  an  agreement,  as  well  as  when  a 
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certain  inteqireUtion  moets  widr  universal  consent.  This  latter  i>  ttie  cue  when  none  of 
die  shastitts  pve  a  different  meaning,  but  all  agree  in  tiie  meaning  assigned,  and  also  when 
a  penou  is  able  to  bring  die  evidence  of  others  in  &vQur  of  his  own  opinion.  When 
the  establishment  of  one  truth  equally  establishes,  without  contradiction,  a  second,  it 
is  called  ftdhikorfind-siddhanto.  When  a  person  describes  a  (net  in  figurative  language, 
bat  when  the  meanii^  is  admitted  b;  alt  to  be  incontrovertible,  this  is  termed  flbhjoo- 
pi^mli-siddhantfi.  ' 

7-  Vimyuvu  includes  pintigna,  h6too,  oodahuronli,  oopfinityfi,  and  nignmfinn.  A  simple 
proposition  is  denominated  prntignA;  that  which  ts  offered  to  establitih  a  proposition  re- 
ceives the  name  of  h6too;  the  proofs  by  which  this  h^too  is  made  good,  are  called  ooda- 
hnmnti;  that  which  strengthens  these  proofs  is  oopanfiyn ;  the  summing  up  of  these  proofe, 
shewing  the  establishment  of  the  proposition,  is  tenned  nigiimfinfl. 

8.  Categorical  reasoning  is  termed  turkJm,  and  is  thus  conducted :  If  there  be  no  cause, 
there  can  be  no  effect.  Further  to  illustrate  the  meanii^  of  this  term,  the  author  lays 
down  four  similar  undeniable  propositions. 

9'  When  in  an  argument  a  person  overcomes  hu  opptment,  and  establishes  hia  own 
proposition,  this  u  termed  ttirnuyu. 

10.  The  simple  discussion  of  a  subject  through  a  series  of  prOpoutiona  is  called  vodu'. 
In  this  case  a  moderator  is  not  necessary ;  but  when  the  parties  enter  intoclosediscussion, 
and  examine  each  other's  arguments,  a  moderator  is  requiute  :  a  moderator  should  pos- 
sess a  clear  untlerstandiug,  he  should  be  experienced  in  argument,  capable  of  patient 
and  sober  attention,  ready  in  reply,  fearless  of  conclusions,  of  solid  judgment,  accepta- 
ble to  all,  impartial,  and  religious.  Further,  seeing  that  God  has  placed  in  our  natur» 
a  disposition  to  err,  and  that  at  times  a  sudden  incapacity  for  judgment  seizes  a  per- 
son, therefore  in  die  discussions  of  learned  men  several  moderators  should  always  be  ap- 
pointed. 

1 1 .  When  a  disputant  takes  up  the  argument  of  his  oppouen^  and  attempts  a  reply  in 
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%  sdHd  discDsnon,  it  is  cail\eAjuIp&.  He  first  objects  to  &e  proposition  as  incorrect,  and 
then  to  Ibe  prooh  as  iDsaflBcient.  He  moreover  supplies  &  new  proposition,  and  shem, 
flat  it  accords  with  certain  opinions ;  and  must  be  true.  He  adds  a  number  of  hete* 
n^^eous  untenable  observations,  which  he  endeavours  to  defend,  till  he  repeats  merely 
what  be  bad  before  said,  and  contradicts  himself.  At  length,  he  enquires  why  eveiy 
(taing  he  urges  is  objected  to,  and  asks,  whether  his  opponent  wiU  really  enter  into  the 
argument.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  pretext  to  conceal  his  defeat,  and  bu  incapacity 
of  malting  further  reply.    The  moderator  now  reproves  liim. 

IS.  A  person's  thus  continuing  to  object  to  the  argument  of  another,  through  a  mere 
desire  of  victory,  is  termed  vitmda  iiad&. 

13.  In  Aitaa-bhasu  there  are  five  divisions,  viz.  savyfibfaicbarG,  viroodtSiB,  sntprfttipok- 
sho,  DSiddhee,  and  vadbn.  Tbeassignmentofaplausibletbougfa  false  reason  to  establish  a 
proposition,  is  called  h^twa-bbasii.  Agreement  as  weH  as  disagreement  in  locality  between 
Ae  cause  and  the  effect,  is  termed  gtJvytibhicharfi,  of  which  this  is  one  of  Aree  instances, 
When  a  person  contends  that  smoke  must  exist  in  a  certain  place,  because  that  place 
contains  fire,  his  proposition  is  open  to  objection,  for  from  a  red  hot  bar  of  iron  smoke 

d  oes  not  proceed.  When  a  person  contends  for  an  unnatural  propositioD,  it  is  called 
virooddhfi,  as  when  be  says,  I  saw  an  object,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  a  man,  because 
it  had  four  legs.  When  two  reasons,  which  appear  equally  strong,  but  one  of  which  is 
fidse,  are  connected  with  a  proposition,  this  is  termed  sfitprntipakshfi.  This  applies  to 
the  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  God,  in  which  the  mere  arguments  may  appear  to 
be  equally  strong  on  both  sides.  When  the  proof  of  a  proposition  is  not  in  itself  decisive, 
but  needs  to  be  established  by  proof,  it  is  called  osiddhee,  in  which  also  there  are  threo 
divisions.  When  the  proofs  offered  in  favour  of  a  proposiuon,  instead  of  establishing  its 
truth,  tend  to  overturn  it,  tbia  is  called  vadhii. 

14.  Of  chitllt  Uiere  are  three  kinds,  viz.  vak-cbtil5,  samanyo-chBIa,  and  oopScharo-chUtt. 
The  first  exists  when  a  sentence  is  capable  of  a  double  meaning,  or  of  conveymg  an 
erroneous  idea,  as,  a  person  affirms  tliat  kine  have  horns,  when  it  may  be  objected  that 
a  calf  has  no  horns.       The  second,  w  liL-n  a  person  speaks  in  too  general  a  manner,  as. 
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when-be  uyi  such  an  object  can  be  accomplished  by  man  ;  to  which  it  may  be  object* 
00,  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  a.  lame  man.  The  third  is  realized  when  a  person,  call- 
ing one  thing  by  the  nftme  of  another,  says,  "  The  market  ii  vei;  Doity,"  intending  to 
■ay,  that  the  people  assembled  in  the  market  are  very  noisy. 

1 5  •  When  a  person  is  unable  to  support  an  argument,  but,  on  die  contrary,  lays  him- 
self open  to  refutation,  it  is  called  ^oJee. 

l6.  When  an  opponent  is  so  completely  overcome  in  argument  as  to  be  reproached 
by  his  judges,  it  is  called  nigHihUst'hant. 

[Here  the  explanation  of  the  sixteen  piidart'hns  is  closed,  and  the  author,  beginning 
with  sDngshu^,  the  third  pndart'ha,  replies  to  objection^.] 

An  exponent  denies  that  doubts  can  arise  either  from  similar  or  dissimilar  properttea, 
for,  if  a  person  sees  a  horse  at  a  distance,  but  knows  not  whether  it  be  a  horse  or  an. 
ass,  still  he  prxmounces  it  like  a  horse,  or,  vice  versa.  To  this  Goutoma  replies,  ihat 
in  speaking  of  doubt,  he  meant  to  confine  it  to  a  case  in  which  similar  properties,  im- 
perceptibility 'of  difference,  and  want  of  decision  of  mind,  were  united.  This  opponent 
now  adds,  that  neither  in  these  circumstances  can  doubt  arise,  and  asks,  where  this  im- 
certabty  and  want  of  conception  are  found,  in  the  object  seen  f  or  in  the  mind  f  It  must 
be  in  the  mind ;  and  if  these  tilings  exist  in  the  mind,  then  every  thing  will  be  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty.  Goutomu  again  explains,  and  says,'  that  where  similar  properties  exist, 
fw  want  of  dedsive  marks  of  difference,  doubt  will  exist.  It  is  true,  the  mind  is  sub- 
ject to  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  but  for  want  of  a  more  perfect  and  decisive  disco- 
very, it  may  remain  in  doubt. 

Another  now  objects,  that  he  admits  not  the  evidwce  asserted  to  arise  fix)m  piii- 
toksha,  onoomann,  oopamana,  and  shfibda.  The  senses  were  created  to  give  the  know- 
ledge of  objects :  therefore  objects  must  have  existed  before  the  senses,  and  indepen- 
dently of  them,  for  there  would  have  been  no  reason  in  creating  the  medium  of  know- 
ledge, bad  there  not  been  sometiiing  upon  which  this  medium  shpuld  be  exercised.  Yoi^ 
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before  affirmed,  he  tdda,  that  when  the  senses  become  exercised  on  an  object^  that  o^ect 
becomes  Imown  (prat  .kshii),  but  as  all  objects  necessarily  existed  before  Jhe  sensei,  the 
senses  could  pot  be  necessary  to  their  existence.  Promanri  (proof)  most  be  common  to 
past,preseDt,  and  fiiture  time;  but,  according  to  your  acknowledgment,  there  was  a  time 
when  it  did  not  exist.  If  you  sa;,  (hat  objects  and  the  evidence  of  tbeir  existence  exist 
at  ooce,  this  also  is  mistake,  for  we  obtain  all  our  knowledge  gradually;  as,  first,  the 
names  of  things  are  given ;  then  this  name  is  sounded;.the  sound  is  to  be  heard;  its  mean- 
ing is  lie  understood,  and  after  this  the  knotvledge  of  the  thing  is  obtained.  To  all  diis 
Goutcima  replies.  If  you  maintam  that  nothing  is  capable  of  proof,  I  would  ask  whence 
you  will  obtain  proof  of  your  .own  proposition,  that  nothing  can  be  proved  ?  Therefore 
you  stand  condemned  by  your  own  ai^ument.  The  opponent  now  observes,  that  this 
was  not  his  meaning ;  but  that  he  meant  to  affirm,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sub- 
stance; that  every  thing  was  vacuum  ;  -  and  that  therefore  objects,  and  the  evidence  of 
their  existence,  must  both  be  mislake,  and  can  only  be  admitted  in  an  accommodated 
sense.  Goutfimd  shews,  that  this  proposition  is  untenable,  and  illustrates  his  argument 
by  the  example  of  a  drum,  which  must  have  had  an  existence  before  the  sound  which 
proceeds  from  it  reaches  the  ear :  here  the  proof  is  sound,  and  the  object  of  proof  the 
drum  ;  but  in  the  instance  of  the  sun  displaying  objects,  we  have  first  the  proof,  or  the 
manifester,  the  sun,  and  next  the  tfaii^;s  manifested,  visible  objects ;  another  proof  arises 
Arom  tire  and  smoke,  both  which  exist  at  the  same  moment.  Wherefore,  from  hence  it 
is  manifest,  that  wherever  the  proof  of  things  can  be  united  to  that  which  is  to  be  prov- 
ed, such  proof  will  be  established.  The  proof  derived  from  the  senses  only  is  next  ob- 
jected to,  and  the  understanding,  it  is  contended,  is  the  only  proper  witness.  GoutQmu 
admits,  that  the  understanding  is  the  most  proper  witness ;  but  still  contends,  that  the 
senses,  as  supplying  proof  of  things,  must  be  admitted  also  as  witnesses.  The  objector 
now  urges,  that  by  the  acknowledgment,  that  the  understanding  is  necessary  to  confirm  the 
testimony  of  the  senses,  the  imperfection  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  acknowledged^ 
their  testimony  not  being  self-sufficient.  Should  it  be  maintained,  he  continues,,  that  the 
senses  alone  are  competent  to  supply  sufficient  evidence  of  things,  might  I  uot  affirm,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  search  for  evidence,  things  having  their  own  evidence  in  themselves? 
Goutumu  says,  the  evidence  which  relates  to  objects  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  needs 
support,  and  that  which  is  in  itself  decisive  :  a  lamp  depends  upon  the  sight  of  odiers  for 
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nBnifestation,  font  die  eyes  are  pusesKd  <^  an  mkerent  ene^,  so  that  other  auirtance 


Rcapectbg  the  evidence  of  the  senseB,  it  ii  fardier  objected,  that  as  die  senses  depend 
upon  union  to  spirit  for  the  power  they  possess,  their  being  called  evidence  is  not  to  be 
Kdnutted.  Goutdma  admits,  that  the  union  of  spirit  is  necessary,  but  that  this  does  not 
affect  die  argument,  since  spirit  is  necessary  to  every  action,  as  weU  as  space  and  time ; 
but  spirit  merely  assists  in  forming  general  ideas ;  the  senses  individuate  objects.  A 
man  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep  is  awaked  by  the  sound  of  thunder;  in  this  instance 
the  ear  alone  is  the  means  of  endence,  for  the  senses  and  spirit  had  no  intercourse  at  die 
time ;  so  also  when  a  person  in  deep  thoaght  is  suddenly  surprized  by  the  touch  of  fire, 
the  first  impression  b  on  die  sense  of  feeling,  and  afterwards  spirit  is  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  danger.  It  u  still  ol^ected,  diat  these  illustrations  are  ^se,  for  very  often,  when  a 
pCTSon's  thoughts  are  intensely  fixed  ou  an  object,  the  senses  do  not  assist  him  in  disco- 
vering a  fraud  which  may  be  practised  upon  him :  to  this  Goutnma  replies,  that  diia  is 
a  mere  accidental  fault,  arising  from  intense  abstraction  or  occupadon  of  mind.  Again, 
die  objector  pleads,  that  what  Goutfima  calls  the  evidence  of  die  senses  is  merely  infer- 
ence, for  that  every  object  is  seen  only  imperfectly,  and  therefore  a  peat  part  of  what  is 
known  about  it  must  be  from  inference.  Goutnmu  says,  die  constituent  parts  of  any 
diing,  diough  not  seen  distinctly,  fonn  a  united  whole,  for  every  part  is  essential  to  die 
whole. 

The  author  next  discusses  the  proofs  of  diings  arismg  from  inference.  An  opponent 
diuB  objecta  to  inference  from  effects :  a  person  seeing  die  swell  of  a  river,  infers,  tiiat 
Uiere  has  been  rain ;  but  it  may  have  happened  diat  diis  swell  has  been  caused  by  die 
breaking  down  of  an  embankment.  Goutfimu  replies,  that  the  increase  of  a  river  through 
an  obstruction  being  removed  is  but  small ;  but  that  the  swell  of  a  river  from  the  rains  ig 
prodigious. 

The  objector  next  calls  upw  Goutamfito  esUblish  die  proposition,  that  the  proofs  of 
diings  appljr  to  time  wt  put,  ^eawt  and  to  come,  and  mainttiiu,  diat  present  time  is  s 
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mou-taAty :  we  can  never  acj,  Time  is^  while  we  we  uttering  die  words,  it  is  gone.  Gou- 
tamti  contenda,  that  if  present  time  be  not  admitted,  neilfaer  the  past  nor  the  Aiture  caa 
be  maintained,  for  tfaey  helong  to  each  other ;  and  the  very  idea  of  any  thing  being  pre- 
sent or  visible  necessarily  belongs  to  present  time. 

Respecting  the  proof  firom  comparison,  die  objector  enquires  whether  this  compari- 
son be  partial  or  whether  it  extend  to  the  whole  form  of  the  tbing  by  which  the  com- 
parison is  made  f  If  it  should  be  said,  that  comparison  embraces  die  whole  of  the  ob- 
ject, then  you  wtQ  be  compelled  to  compare  a  cow  with  a  cow,  things  of  the  same 
form  and  species  one  with  another.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  comparison  must  nearly  meet 
in  all  parts,  tben  you  must  compare  a  cow  with  a  buffalo,  which  will  be  no  legitimate 
comparison.  If  it  be  said,  die  comparison  may  resemble  in  some  small  measure  the 
object  alluded  to,  it  will  be  the  comparison  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  with  Soom£roo. 
To  a\l  this  GoutumS  tbus  replies,  the  comparison  for  which  I  contend  is  that  which  is 
ever  perfect,  as  that  between  the  moon  and  die  human  face.  The  objector,  taking  up 
die  argument  of  the  Vaish^ikfl  school,  now  coiiti:ndH,  ibat  what  Goutiimd  calls  proof 
jrom  comparison  is  the  same  thing  as  proof  from  mfereuce.  GoutlimA,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains,  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  inference  and  comparisoo  ;  that 
when  proof  is  to  be  derived  from  inference,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  entire 
union  between  the  cause  and  the  effect ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  to  esUblish  a  pro(^ 
from  comparison.  Still,  however,  he  acknowledges  that  there  is  some  agreement  be- 
tween comparison  and  inference. 

The  objector  denies,  that  sound  can  be  considered  as  fonning  a  distinct  medium  of 
proof,  and  pleads,  that  it  is  the  same  as  inference ;  diat  sound  is  the  Cause,  and  that  the 
meaning  is  inseparably  united  to  it,  and  inferred  from  it.  GoutSmfi  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  this  inseparable  union  between  sound  and  its  meaning,  for  a  barley-corn  is  call- 
ed by  us  jiivfi,  but  by  the  ml^chchns  bfinkoo ;  the  proof  from  sound  Uierefore  cannot 
belong  to  inference.  When  a  person  is  commanded  to  bring  any  thing  to  anodier,  he 
^loes  not  understand  the  words  by  inference,  but  attends  to  their  literal  meaning;  and  it 
is  in  diis  form  diat  the  evidence  of  sound  is  admitted  in  aU  die  commerce  of  life,  and 
KSpecbBg  invisible  objects  :  in  die  latter  case,  the  shasttS  is  that  which  gives  efficacy 
A  a  a 
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to  sound.  The  objector  here  iflys,  Your  shutrfi  is  h\te,  for  the  benefits  it  promHei  are 
not  realized ;  and  lilie  methods  it  takes  to  oblige  men  to  the  practice  of  ceremonies  provt 
that  it  is  felse.  Goutnma  reminds  the  objector,  that  the  shastifi  holds  forth  iaviMbie 
Messin{!s,  and  Uierefore  if  these  are  not  nsible,  the  shastro  is  not  to  be  blamed :  but  diere 
are  also  visible  benefits  attending  obedience  to  the  shastra :  the  pious  man  is  eveiy  where 
honoured ;  he  is  never  despised ;  and  die  reason  why  benefits  resulting  from  religion  bt« 
not  more  visible  is  because  men  ve  not  more  perfect. 

The  objector  next  enquires,  why  the  proofe  of  things  should  be  confined  to  four,  the 
seoaes,  inference,  comparison,  and  sound,  «nce,  beside  these,  there  are  three  other 
modes  of  proof,  viz.  tradition,  the  necessity  of  things,  and  non-entity.  Goutomti,  in  re- 
ply, contrads,  that  the  two  first  of  these  belong  to  sound,  and  that  non-entity  belongs  to 
inference.  We  are,not  to  suppose,  adds  GoutamS,  that  the  shastrri  is  uncreated,  for  all 
the  words  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  human  composition,  to  be  at  all  understood 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  faculty  of  hearing ;  and  they  are  subject  to  decay :  the  source 
of  sound  is  the  power  of  utterance  placed  in  the  throat ;  but  if  the  v^da  were  uncreated, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  die  oi^ns  of  speech.  [Here  Goutamn,  to  a  considerable 
.  length,  pursues  the  argument  relative  to  sound,  and  prononnces  it  to  be  of  human  m- 
veoticm,  and  not  as  his  opponent  supposes  ^ocreated]. 

Tie  objector  aUB  urges,  that  there  has  been  a  continual  repetition  of  alphabetic  souoda 
without  any  beginning,  for  men  repeal  the  letters  as  those  which  have  ever  had  an  e&< 
isteoce.  Goutomn  says,  if  souods  were  uncreated,  we  should  not  depend  on  the  con- 
stant reiteraUon  of  these  sounds.  Besides,  whatever  is  uncreated  has  only  one  form, 
but  sounds  possess  an  endless  variety  ;  they  are  the  symbols  of  things  :  the  power  of 
sound  lies  in  expresnng  kind,  qualities,  actions,  and  whatever  is  desired. 

Some  persons  maintab,  that  the  senses  are  the  same  as  spirit,  according  to  &e  ei- 
pressioDS,"  Jam  blind;""  Jam  deaf."  But,  says  Goutumii,  this  would  be  giving  to  each 
individual  five  spirits,  according  to  the  number  of  the  senses ;  one  would  be  the  seer,  ano- 
ther the  hearer,  tac.  There  must  be  therefore  oue  spirit,  and  that  separate  from  the 
senses.  The  objector  here  asks,  If  there  be  one  spirit,  why  are  not  all  the  powers  of  the 
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■ensea  put  in  motion  at  mice  by  this  spirit  ?  GoiitOmii  nyt,  Each  sense  has  its  separate 
office,  but  spirit  is  served  b;  then  all :  when  one  tnue  (the  sight)  is  destroyed,  how 
does  the  person  remember  ol^ects  fonDerljr  sera,  if  the  sense  itself  be  spirit,  and  that 
exist  no  longer  f 

Other  unbelieren  contend,  Uiat  body  is  (he  same  as  spirit,  for  that  men  say,  "  /  am 
white ;"  "  /  am  coqiulent,"  8cc.  Goutumn  says.  If  the  body  be  spirit,  then  wfaon  you 
bum  or  bury  the  body,  you  become  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder ;  but  upon  our  prin- 
ciples, that  spirit  is  indestrucbble,  he  who  bums  a  dead  body  is  not  a  murderer,  for  the 
man  whose  body  is  consumed  still  lives :  the  destruction  of  the  body  is  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  spirit,  bnt  of  the  dweUii^-place  of  spirit.  The  objector  now  turns  on  Goutfi- 
mii,  and  says.  According  to  this  reasoning,  the  term  death  bas  no  meaiuDg,  for  it  is  not 
the  body  which  diet,  because  the  body  is  inanimate  matter ;  and  it  is  not  the  spirit,  for 
spirit  is  indeatructible.  Goatitmii  admits,  that  the  word  death  in  this  case  is  used  in  a 
qualified  sense,  and  that  it  is  called  the  death  of  spirit  merely  as  it  is  the  dissolution  of 
the  tenacious  union  between  the  soul  and  the  animal  spirit. 

Others  contend,  that  the  faculty  of  reason,  or  mmd,  is  the  same  with  spirit  i^reeably 
to  the  expression,  "  /  do  not  remember,"  &c.  Goutam^  says.  This  is  incorrect,  for 
these  words  themselves  prove  a  spirit  distinct  from  ibe  Acuity  of  reason  j  the  person 
means  to  say,  "  I  am  endeavouring  to  Femember,  that  which  in  my  mind  I  had  lost." 
Further,  if  mmd  were  the  same  as  spirit^  it  would  happen,  that  wheo  the  mind  wander- 
ed, the  body  would  be  without  a  aoiil. 

GoutiiB&  Mzt  anintaiBS,  that  spirit  ia  uncreated,  because  it  is  tfistinct  from  body.  But 
to  this  it  is  ot^ecled,  that  when  the  body  dies  nothing  is  left ;  noAing  to  prove  diat  any 
part  of  the  man  remains.  Gout9m&  says,  the  spirit  passes  into  anodier  stat6,  and  must 
thacefbre  be  a  separate-being ;  and  this  may  be  inferred  from  a  child's  being  subject  to 
Gears  and  other  sensations  which  it  could  never  have  acquired  but  from  the  impressions 
received  in  preceding  forms  of  existence.  To  this  the  opponent  replies,  that  diese  sen- 
xations  afford  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  spirit  distinct  from  die  body,  and  passing 
iale  a  succsssioa  of  bodies,  but  that  ^y  arise  from  the  mere  conatitutioa  of  ootuie :  it 
AaaS 
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would  be  u  correct  to  say,  that  the  expansioD  and  ctmtraclioo  of  the  flower  of  the  lo- 
tiu  proves  that  it  has  a  soul,  and  that  it  learnt  these  marks  of  joy  and  fear  (contracti- 
on and  espansion)  jn  somefonoer  birth.'  Goutfimn  maintuns  in  reply,  that  these  ac- 
tions of  the  lotus  are  subject  to  die  seasons,  but  not  the  actions  of  a  child. 

The  opinion  of  another  claw  of  disputants  is  now  brought  forward,  that  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  there  is  no  such  thmg  as  the  trunk  aod  the  branches,  but  that  every  thing 
is  to  be  resolved  into  constitueot  parts.  Goutamu  cMifutes  this  by  three  observations, 
that  when  die  branches  are  severed  from  the  trunk,  the  tree  does  not  die  ;  diat  if  a  mul- 
titude of  constituent  parts  be  destroyed,  they  do  not  retain  their  specific  qualities,  but 
all  assume  one  quality  different  from  these  parts ;  and  lastly,  that  the  idea  of  death  up- 
on d)is  system  could  not  be  maintained,  for  that  the  constituent  parts  remain  after  the 
consummation  of  death. 

Goutiimii  next  enquires  into  die  number  of  elements  of  which  the  body  is  compound- 
ed, adding,  that  the  principal  element  is  matter,  since  the  predominant  qualities  of  mat- 
ter are  also  predominant  in  the  body,  viz.  smell  and  hardness.  Some  alledge,'  that  bo* 
dies  are  entirely  composed'  of  earth,  water  aud  light,  for  that  smell,  coldness,  and  heat 
are  found  in  all  bodies.  Odiers  add,  that  air  must  be  added,  for  that  we  see  in  bodies 
the  power  of  respiration,  &c.  And  others  plead  for  a  fifth  property  in  bodies,  space, 
adding  that  this  property  is  plainly  discoverable.  The  particulars  of  ^ese  different 
opinions  are  to  be  found  in  the  comment  (BhashyQ).  The  commentator  next  mentious 
ab  idea  maintained  by  the  sougutua,  that  there  ate  only  four  primary  elements,  and  that 
space  has  no  existence,  for  that  all  space  is  filled  wiUi  air.  GoutQmti  affirms,  that  bo- 
dies-are in  their  origin  mere  earth,  and  that  the  other  elements  are  afterwards  joined  to 
bodies  for  the  purposes  of  eustence. 

GoutSmn  next  enters  on  an  examination  into  the  power  of  the  senses,  and  contends 
that  the  seat  of  vision  is  the  pupil  of  die  eye,  and  not  the  iris.  An  opponent  objects 
to  this,  that  the  pupil  is  too  small  a  body  to  embiace  large  objects,  and  that  therefore 
the  whole  eye  must  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  vision.  Goutr'mn  replies,  that  the  seat 
of  vision  must  be  confined  to  that  part  of  the  eye  which  is  mAe  up  of  light  (tfa«) ;  and 
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thit  as  the  blaze  of  a  lamp  is  capable  of  the  greatest  compression  as  well  as  ezpansioD^ 
to  the  t^  of  the  eye  is  possessed  of  the  same  quali^.  When  the  power  of  vision 
&l)s  upon  a  transparent  body,  it  sees  through  it,  but  when  it  falls  upon  an  opaque  bo- 
dy, it  rests  on  the  surface.  The  objector  enquires  into  the  proof,  that  the  light  [t^za] 
of  the  eye  is  confined  to  the  pupil  of  this  member ;  and  Goutfimd,  in  reply,  quotes  the 
case  of  animals  possessed  ofnight-vision,  urging,  that  in  them  the  pupil  oftheeyeis  seen 
to  be  fiill  of  t^zA.  The  objector  now  urges,  that  man  has  only  one  sense  and  not  five, 
and  that  this  one  is  the  skin,  for  that  skin  comprizes  all  the  five  senses.  Goutomii  says, 
if  this  were  the  case,  then  alt  the  impressions  of  the  senses  would  be  one  and  the  same, 
and  we  must  call  seeing,  hearing,  &c.  by  one  name,  contact ;  but  we  know,  from  the 
voice  of  all  antiquity  and  of  all  the  shastrds,  that  there  are  five  senses ;  and  that  the  un- 
-  derstanding,  in  its  operadons,  uses  all  the  five  sensed  for  the  different  purposes  of  life. 
[f  we  confound  the  use  and  certainty  of  the  senses,  the  power  of  ascertaining  truth  will 
be  lost,  and  men  can  never  obtain  final  liberation. 

Oout6m5  next  teaches,  that  earth  possesses  four  of  the  five  properties  of  the  senses, 
scent,  taste,  form  and  contact;  that  water  possesses  taste,  form,  and  contact;  that  light 
possesses  only  form  and  contact;  that  air  possesses  only  the  power  of  sound  and  contact ; 
and  that  to  space  belongs  only  the  property  of  sound.  He  maintains,  that  the  five 
senses  are  derived  from  the  five  primary  elements ;  that  eat^  sense  embraces  the  proper- 
ly of  the  element  from  which  it  is  derived :  for  instance,  the  ear*  is  derived  from  vacuiun, 
and  hence  possesses  the  power  of  sound ;  die  nose  is  derived  from  earth,  and  in  conse- 
quence possesses  the  power  of  smell,  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  if  tUfferent  properties 
belonged  to  one  sense,  that  sense  would  possess  the  power  of  different  senses,  whichia 
not  the  case.  The  objector  here  observes,  t^at  not  only  scent  is  found  in  earth,  hut  a 
liquid  property  likewise.  Goutomn  admits,  that  the  creator,  whether  God  or  nature, 
has,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  work,  united  different  elements,  thouj^  every  element  pre- 
serves its  own  properties. 

Ilie  sankytb  afiirm,  that  the  principle  of  knowledge  is  one  and  eternal,  and  illustrate 
tkis  idea  by  the  sentence,  "  What  I  formeriy  saw,  that  I  now  touch."  Gou.tnma  confiitea 
Ab  proposition  thus :  If  you  maintain  diat  the  principle  of  knowledge  is  etenaly  you  moat 

*  The  power  of  heuins  i*  implied. 
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admitthatit  is  «lao  unchangeable;  but  s  man  o^n  says,"  that  which  I  oace  knew,  I  hare 
now  foi^gotteD."  Hera  the  greatest  change  haa  taken  place  betwixt  the  person  knowing 
aod  die  thing  known.  You,  addresaing  the  sank^&s,  also  maintain,  that  the  understand- 
ing takes  die  form  of  its  own  conceptions  in  whatever  becomes  the  object  of  knowledge ; 
but  if  M>,  then  knowledge  can  never  be  one  and  etefnal,for  the  understanding  must  change 
with  every  object  with  which  it  becomes  identified.  And  if  the  understanding  be  ever 
the  same,  then  its  operations  must  partake  of  the  same  property,  and  the  expression, "  I 
know  not,"  can  find  no  place  among  men*  From  hence  will  appear  the  fiilsehood  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  sankyQ  philosophers  that  the  understanding,  when  emancipated  from  the 
influence  of  visible  objects,  is  spirit  or  God. 

GroutamS  next  enquires  into  Uie  nature  df  the  understanding :  is  it,  i^reeably  to  the 
Bouddhus,  to  be  idenufied  with  the  senses,  or,  according  to  a  sect  of  more  daring  unbe- 
lievers,  with  visible  objects  themselves  ?     To  these  persons  he  says,  Both  your  systems 
must  be  wrong,  for,  after  any  one  of  the  senses  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  object  too  up- 
on which  that  sense  was  employed,  the  roan  still  retains  the  power  of  ramemberiug  both. 
If  the  understandmg  were  the  same  as  the  senses,  the  understanding  and  the  senses  would 
always  be  united,  but  we  often  find  one  of  the  senses  employed  on  an  object,  when  the 
understanding  is  busy  elsewhere.   And  furdier,  every  person  is  susceptible  of  desire  and 
abhorrence,  but  these  feelugs  must  be  appended  to  knowledge,  for  they  cannot  be  parts 
of  visible  objects,  nor  of  the  senses.  From  hence  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  understand- 
ing is  something  separate  from  the  senses  and  from  visible  objects.        The  charvvakils, 
■who  identify  the  body  with  spirit,  plead,  that  as  desire  and  abhorrence  have  the'u  seat  in 
die  body,  if  knowledge  be  in  union  with  tbem,  its  seat  also  must  be  the  body :  and  add, 
it  is  plain,  that  desire  must  belong  to  the  body,  as  we  see  die  body,  under  the  influence 
of  desire,  full  of  activity.      Goutfimd  maintains,  that  these  three,  desire,  abhorrence  and 
knowledge,  must  belong  to  the  living  principle ;  and  if  a  living  principle  be  admitted,  in- 
ert matter  must  also  be  acknowledged,  for  the  body  in  a  state  of  death  is  inert,  and  we  are 
sure  it  is  not  then  the  subject  of  desire,  See.   The  exertions  made  by  the  body  under  the 
influence  of  desire  are  to  be  attributed  \o  the  animating  and  indwelling  spirit     Nor  can 
desire,  abhorrence  aod  knowledge,  be  said  to  dwell  in  the  reasoning  fcculty,  (mSwi),  for 
Kipfinfl  can  do  nothing  witbovt  die  unimating  principle,  and  it  is  liable  to  frii^tfribwss  m4 
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ckangeability ,  If  therefore  tlieae  three  ve  neither  in  the  sensea,  in  the  bodjr,  nor  in  the  think- 
ing faculty,  where  are  we  to  seek  for  them?  They  do  exist,  and  they  mugt  therefore  be 
•ought  for  in  tomethiog  not  yeC  mentioned,  and  that  must  be  a  living  principle,  and  what 
we  call  spirit.  Remembrance  also  must  be  considered  as  a  quali^  of  spirit,-  for  it  pac- 
takes  of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  as  is  seen  when  it  brings  to  remembiauce  tLat  which 
was  before  known.  An  objector  here  asks,  how  remembrance  can  be  a  part  of  knowledge^ 
■eeing  knowledge  is  said  to  be  subject  to  decay ;  for  how  can  knowledge  give  rise  to  that 
which  it  has  losL  Goutnmfi  says  in  amwer,  that  knowledge  produces  impressions,  and 
that  when  these  impressions  meet  with  some  assistant,  remembrance  is  produced.  These 
assistants  are  a  fixed  mind,  established  truths,  that  which  has  been  committed  to  memo- 
ry, the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  similarity  of  form,  union  arising  from  dependance,  jojr 
and  sorrow,  religion  and  irreligion,  &c. 

GoutSmH  next  describes  the  succession  of  ideas,  viz.  (hat  one  idea  remains  to  dte  mind 
only  till  the  next  is  formed.  To  this  an  objector  says,  if  ideas  be  lost  in  such  »  rapid 
manner,  how  should  impressions  be  wrought  by  that  which  is  so  transient.  Goutjmu 
says,  that  the  understanding  is  united  to  the  animating  principle  as  die  lightning  to  the 
clouds,  and  not  to  inert  matter  i  and  diat  therefore  ideas  being  united  to  a  living  princi- 
ple must  be  fixed.  Another  opponent  maintains,  that  as  each  person  possesses  five 
senses,  which  are  the  media  of  knowledge,  whenever  all  the  senses  are  employed  at  once, 
a  rational  agent  must  be  required  for  each.  The  sage  now  answers,  that  this  idea  is 
untenable  j  for  the.  bet  is  that  several  ideas  never  enter  die  understanding  at  once,  but 
by  succession,  notwithstanding  the  senses  may  all  appear  to  be  occupied  at  the  same  mo- 
mentj  for  the  onderatandiog  is  one.  To  this  the  objector  says,  it  is  very  evident,  that 
a  person  eating  a  hard  substance  has  all  the  senses  exercised  at  once,  and  has  separate 
ideas  connected  with  the  senses  at  the  same  moment,  as,  ideas  connected  with  contact 
taste,  smell,  sound  and  form.  The  sage  meets  this  by  saying,  that  however  plausible 
this  may  appear,  yet  the  plausibility  arises  firom  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  that  there* 
fore,  though  every  idea  arises  and  dies  in  succession,  yet  it  appears  as  though  many  ideas 
were  formed  at  ouce.  'litis  is  illustrated  by  the  rapid  motion  pf  a  shaft,  which,  in  a  jiatft 
of  extreme  veloci^,  appears  to  the  observer  as  a  regular  ciicle.  - 
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The  $t^  next  combats  the  ideas  of  the  sect  of  the  aihStSs,  that  the  body  springs  from 
nature,  and  fats  no  creator ;  that  mind  is  a  natural  faculty  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  sor- 
rows' and  joys  of  the  body  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  facul^  of  body,  viz.  mind  or  rea- 
son. Goutiimo  asks,  what  nature  is,  whether  it  be  some^ing  identified  with  things  them- 
selves, or  whether  it  be  separate  from  them  t  If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with 
things  themselves,  then  you  make  the  cause  and  the  effect  the  same ;  or  if  you  mean  that 
nature  is  something  separate  (rom  diings,  dien  what  have  you  obtained  by  your  objecti- 
on, for  this  which  you  call  nature  must  be  competent  to  the  work  of  creation,  6u.  and 
diis  u  what  we  call  God  i 

Goutiima  now  explains  that  which  is  called  dosha,  or  evil,  and  mentions  three  evils 
as  comprehending  all  the  rest,  viz.  eiceisive  attachment  [ragNJ  which  gives  rise  to  evil 
^lesire,  to  unwillingness  to  allow  the  merit  of  another,  to  desire  of  another's  wealth,  to 
thirst  after  wealth,  to  unwillingness  to  expaid  wealth,  to  unjust  desire  after  another's 
wealth,  to  deceit,  and  to  hypocrisy,  or  religious  pride.  The  next  error  is  enmity,  from 
which  arise  anger,  envy,  injuriousness,  imptacableness,  and  revenge.  The  third  is  in- 
fatuatioH  {mohb),  which  includes  error,  doubt,  incorrect  reasoning,  false  pride,  mistake, 
fear,  and  sorrow  (as  for  the  loss  of  some  beloved  object).  Some  persons  believe,  says 
Goutnmti,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  will  at  once  destroy  all  these  errors  ;  but  this  is 
mcorrect :  by  this  knowledge  die  three  parent  evils  will  be  destroyed,  and  then,  as  a  con* 
.  sequence,  their  attendant  errors  cannot  remain ;  so  that,  as  llie  commentator  says,  Di* 
vine  knowledge  is  the  destroyer,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  of  all  error. 

After  this,  GoutttmB  proves  the  existence  of  spirit  in  man  from  the  doctrine  of  trans* 
migration,  observing,  that  if  there  be  the  re-appearance  of  the  man,  he  must  have  had  » 
previous  existence ;  and  that  indeed  men  are  bom  to  die,  and  die  to  be  bom. 

The  ehoonyu-vadSos  affirm,  that  from  oon-eotity  all  things  arose ;  for  that  every  thing 
sprang  to  birth  from  a  state  in  whicfa  it  did  not  previously  exist :  diat  entity  absolutely 
implies  non-entity,  and  that  there  must  be  some  power  in  non-entity  from  which  enti^ 
can  spring ;   the  sprout  does  not  arise  from  a  sprout,  but  in  the  absence  or  Don-exist* 
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ence  of  B  sprout.  GoutBmJi  denies  that  vB£uum  is  the  caoie  of  existence ;  and  affirms 
that  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  concurring  circumstances,  for  seed  when  sown  cannot 
spring  to  life  without  rain;  or  if  a  latent  principle  of  life,  or  an  embryo  state  of  existence, 
be  pleaded  for,  this  will  subvert  the  universally  acknowledged  terms  of  father,  maker,  Stc. 
The  shoonyfi-vadeS  admits  die  necessity  of  using  tlie  terms  maker,  8tc.  but  maintains  thdt 
they  are  mere  words  of  course,  and  are  often  used,  when  the  things  spoken  of  are  in  a 
state  of  non-existence,  as  when  men  say, '  a  son  will  be  bom,'  or  'such  a  person  had  a 
son.'  Goutomfi  now  asks.  Do  you  mean  by  this  assertion,  that  the  living  principle  in 
the  seed,  or  that  the  seed  itself,  is  absent  ?  You  cannot  mean  the  former,  for  that  which 
is  destroyed  can  never  become  the  cause  of  existence ;  if,  where  the  principle  of  life  is 
wanting,  existence  may  be  produced,  why  is  not  a  harvest  possible  from  seed  ground 
into  flour }  And  if  you  mean  by  non-existence  the  absence  of  the  seed,  I  would  answer, 
that  non-existence  can  produce  no  variety ;  but  the  works  of  nature  are  distinguished  by 
an  endless  variety;  and  therefore  your  proposition  is  confuted.  From  hence  it  is  plain, 
seeing  existence  cannot  arise  from  non-existence  as  a  cause,  that  the  first  cause  must  be 
sought  somewhere  else. 

Ooutbnfi  now  engages  the  vfidantees,  some  of  whom  maintain  that  Briiinhu  is  the  only 
cause  of  all  things;  others  that  the  universe  is  a  form  of  Briimhu  (pfirinamii);*  and  others 
that  the  universe  is  a  deception  (vivfirtA)!'  proceeding  from  Bromha  ;  thus  excluding 
every  assisting  and  efficient  cause,  Bromlifi  excepted.  Goutiimo,  in  opposition  to  these 
ideas,  says,  that  an  assisting  cause  must  be  acknowledged ;  for,  unless  there  were  such 
an  assisting  cause,  we  should  not  see  so  many  changes  and  fluctuations  in  the  aflfairs  of 
the  universe.  TTie  v^dantee  says,  this  must  be  attributed  to  tile  will  of  God.  GoutBmii 
replies,  you  then  admit  a  something  in  addition  to  God,  i.  e.  his  will ;  and  this  involves 
a  contradiction  of  your  own  opinion,  and  establishes  two  causes.  If  you  could  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  these  two  causes,  then  I  would  ui^e,  that  these  changes  arise  onl) 
from  religion  and  irreli^on ;  and  to  aflBrm  diat  the  degrees  of  religion  and  irreligion  in 

'This  word  coDTCjilbe  ideaofchinfe, iuch  u  that fDvbichvefj;etBblei become  miQurf,  which aflcr- 
wards  undergoes  a  cbaii)^  and  becomei  vegetable!,  and  nbich  are  agaiD  comerted  into  animal  lubatance, 
&c. 

t  The  ^adow  of  Ood,  or  a  manifeatation  of  him  nhicb  the  Hindoos  compare  to  the  deceptive  appear- 
aoce  of  water  is  an  empty  vewel. 
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the  world  are  appointed  by  the  will  of  God,  would  be  to  attach  an  unckaugiog  deslmy 
to  these  things,  which  cannot  be  admitted  ;  it  must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the 
fruiu  of  human  actions  are  the  causes  of  the  changes  and  fluctu^ons  that  take  place 
in  the  world. 

A  'diird  person  rises  up  in  the  dispute,  and  says,  True,  (his  must  bs  admitted;  the 
fruits  of  actions  must  be  the  cause,  but  why  then  seek  for  a  first  cause,  which  you  call 
God  i  Goutnma  replies  to  this,  You  have  do  knowledge  of  divine  subjects,  nor  even  of 
the  names  of  things :  was  it  ever  known,  that  that  which  is  inanimate  could  create  ?  We 
must  admit  a  living  cause  of  all  things,  for  actions  always  imply  an  agent,  and  this  agent 
must  be  a  living  being. 

An  opponent,  addressing  Goutamn,  says,  when  you  use  diese  expressiims,  Ikis  is  not 
tkatj  or,  this  is  not  Jiere,  you  divide  the  universe  into  existence  and  non-existence ;  bul 
in  this  you  err,  for  oon-exbtence  is  the  same  with  existence,  otherwise,  there  must  be  an 
infinite  series  of  non-existences.  Goutnmtt  urges  in  reply,  that  if  non-existence  were 
the  same  as  existence,  we  should  be  able  to  perceive  in  it  tli&  same  qualities  of  contact, 
smell.  Sec.  as  in  material  tfain^,  but  this  b  not  the  case.  Further,  non-existence  is  one 
and  the  same,  but  those  things  in  which  are  comprized  what  we  call  existence  are  infi- 
nitely various  :  therfore,  that  which  admits  of  only  one  definition,  and  that  which  is  so 
infiuilely  varied,  can  never  be  denominated  one  and  the  same. 

Another  opponent  ia  now  brought  forward,  who  maintains,  that  there  is  no  power  be- 
yond animal  life ;  and  that  this  animal  soul,  through  the  strength  of  works  of  meiit  or 
demerit,  confers  all  the  happiness  or  inflicts  all  the  miseries  of  men.  Gouttimn  denies 
this,  and  declares,  that  from  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  fi-om  universal  testimony,  we 
perceive  that  the  animal  soul  is  subject  to  mistake,  to  incapacity,  and  to  weakness;  that 
actions  are  evanescent,  and  that  the  fruits  of  works  are  also  destitute  of  life;  therefore, 
to  meet  the  circunutances  of  this  case,  a  Being  is  wanted,  possessed  of  constant  wisdom, 
will,  Su:.  separated  fixim  the  animal  soul,  to  whom  the  prayers  of  the  whole  earth  may  be 
addressed  ;  and  this  being  is  spirit — God  the  creator,"  the  teacher  of  men  by  means  of 
the  vedu,  whose  existence  we  ascertain  from  his  works. 
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Another  sect  maintains,  that  die  earth  in  all  its  forms  sprang;  into  existence  without 
a  cause  and  of  itself,  like  the  beautiful  feathers  in  the  tail  of  the  peacock.  Goutuma 
says,  but  when  you  use  the  word  wi^out  a  cause  [ttnimitta],  you  admit  that  there  J*  a 
word  to  express  a  cause  [nimittu],  and  therefore  the  thing  itself  must  exist. 

GoatQmli  asks  &ose  who  pronounce  every  thing  inconstant,  as  being  subject  to  birth 
and  death,  whether  they  believe  that  space  existed  before  creation.  If  tliere  was  space, 

'  then,  beside  divisions  of  time,  there  may  be  what  may  be  called  undivided  time.  To 
another,  who  affirms  tiiat  every  thing  is  undecayable,  and  who  founds  his  opinion  on 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  GoutamA,  that  atoms  and  space  are  eternal,  Goutuma 
replies,  that  tliere  is  no  arguing  against  the  senses  :  we  daily  see  production  and  destruc- 
tion in  every  form.  Should  you  plead  that  every  thmg  must  be  eternal,  because  it  is 
derived  from  uncreated  atoois,  you  would  be  quite  as  correct  in  saying,  that  a  broken 
vessel  must  be  eternal,  because  the  original  former  of  all  things  was  God ;   and  by  this 

,  opinion  you  imitate  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  being  of  a  God,  for  you  overturn  the 
whole  order  of  creation  and  destruction  which  he  has  established.  The  opponent  asks 
what  these  terras  creation  and  destruction  mean — Is  creation  more  than  an  appearance, 
and  destruction  more  than  a  disappeanmce  f  This  question  is  answered  in  the  Shfibdri- 
Mimyalokfi. 

Some  actions  give  rise  to  immediate  consequences,  as  reading  produces  immediate 
knowledge  ;  but  the  cultivator  receives  the  fruit  of  his  labours  at  a  future  period ;  and 
m  the  same  manner,  the  fruits  of  religious  or  wicked  actions  are  to  be  reaped  in  a  fu- 
ture sUte.  Against  this  sentiment  a  person  rises  up  and  maintains,  that  as  actions  do 
not  resemble  »eed,  but  vanish  as  soon  as  committed,  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should 
produce  future  mise.y.  G  jutumfl  says,  from  actions  arise  merit  and  demerit,  and  though 
the  actions  may  not  be  permanent,  the  invisible  fruits  are  so.  The  extinction  of  ev^t 
is  called  m  iksliu,  or  l.berauon ;  birth  is  an  evil,  for  with  birth  all  evils  are  inseparably 
connected.  In  the  same  manner  both  the  shastru  and  mankind  use  this  form  of  speech, 
good  actions  aud  evil  actions ;  for  though  actions  in  themselves  are  neither  good  nor  evil, 
yet  merit  and  demerit  arise  out  of  them,  and  hence  they  are  thus  designated. 

Here  a  person  maintains,  that  liberation,  in  consequence  of  daily  unavoidable  duties 
B  bb  9 
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which  prevent  the  practice  of  religious  austerities,  is  UDattaioable ;  these  arc  the  dutiu» 
due  to  a  teacher,  to  a  parent,  and  to  the  gods :  and  these  occupying  the  whole  of  every 
day.  leave  no  room  for  abstraction  :  to  leave  these  duties  unperformed,  even  in  order  to 
enter  on  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  would  be  to  violate  and  not  to  obey  the  shastiu.  By  oc- 
cupation in  these  duties  distractioa  of  mind  arises,  and  from  tiiis  anxiety  of  mind  Hows  vari- 
ous actions ;  from  these  a  succession  of  bitths,  and  from  these  births  the  same  round  of 
passion,  actions,  and  births,  in  an  endless  succession.  How  then  ^ould  a  person  attain 
liberation  f  Goutuma  replies,  that  Ciod,  in  the  commands  he  gives,  always  consults  lime, 
place,  capacity,  and  incapacity ;  and  du^  at  one  time  would  not  be  du^  at  another :  the 
duties  of  a  youth  (of  the  student)  are  not  to  be  practised  after  that  period  is  paased  over. 

Goutfimo  next  enquires  into  the  method  of  acquiring  that  iLQOwIedge  of  realities  by 
which  liberation  may  be  obtained.  The  pride  of  separate  existence,  or  selfishness,  hav- 
ing entered  the  body,  produces  passion,  anger,  and  those  evils  which  give  rise  to  all 
the  errors  of  life :  when  a  person  sees  a  female,  though  the  body  be  made  up  of  raw 
flesh  and  bones,  yet,  being  full  of  pride  and  selfishness,  he  is  overcome  with  attachment 
to  this  body,  as  though  it  were  capable  of  affording  the  highest  happiness,  and  says, 
"  Ah  !  Ah !  Ay  eyes  roll  about  liLe  the  tail  of  the  kbunjfinli  ;*  thy  lips  resemble  the  fruit  of 
the  vimbii  ;t  thy  breasts  are  like  the  buds  of  the  lotos ;  thy  face  resembles  the  full  moon ; 
the  happiness  of  time  is  all  concentred  in  thee."  Another  thus  infatuated,  says, "  Thy 
form  is  shining  as  the  melted  gold  in  the  crucible  ;  thou  resemblest  the  pleasure-house 
of  cupid ;  at  the  sight  of  thy  breasts  through  envy  the  elephant-driver  pierces  the  koom- 
bhot  of  the  elephant ;  the  moon  sinks  into  its  wane  through  deshe  to  imitate  the  shadow 
of  thy  face.  A  touch  from  thee  would  surely  give  life  to  a  dead  image ;  and  at  thy  ap- 
proach a  living  admirer  would  be  changed  by  joy  into  a  lifeless  stone.  Obtaining  thee, 
1  can  face  all  the  horrors  of  war ;  and  were  I  pierced  by  showers  of  arrows,  one  glance 
of  thee  would  heal  all  my  wounds." 

The  person  possessed  of  a  mind  averted  from  the  worid,  seeing  such  a  female,  says, 
Is  this  the  form  with  which  men  are  bewitched  ?     This  a  a  basket  covered  with  skin ; 

•  The  wa«t»U.  (  Momordica  mon«delvlia.  i  The  frontal  globes  of  the  elephant  whidi  well 

ia  th*  raitiDE  leuon. 
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it  containji  flesh,  blood,  and  ftecea.  The  stupid  creature  who  is  captivated  b;  this — u 
there  feeding  oa  carrion,  a  greater  canoibaE  than  be  f  These  persons  call  a  thing  made 
up  of  sahva  and  bones,  and  covered  with  skin,  a  face,  and  ckinic  its  charms,  as  a  drunk- 
ard drinks  the  inebriating  liquor  from  his  cup.  They  pursue,  as  most  excellent,  the  way 
which  has  been  pronounced  beyond  measure  pernicious  by  all  the  wise.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  this  (a  female)  can  be  that  bewitching  object  to  these  blind  infatuated  crea- 
tures ;  but  I  suppose  Vidhata  (Providence)  has  made  nothing  offensive  to  tbem.  Why 
should  I  be  pleased  or  displeased  with  this  body,  composed  of  flesh,  bones,  and  fieces? 
It  is  my  duty  to  seek  him  who  is  the  l<ord  of  this  body,  and  to  disregard  every  thing 
which  gives  rise  either  to  pleasure  or  to  patn. 

I^e  digSmbflrili  sect  maintains,  in  opposition  to  GoutQmu's  opinion  that  the  animal 
soul  is  exceedingly  rarihed  and  confined  to  one  place,  that  it  is  of  equal  dimensions 
with  the  body.  Another  sect  believes,  that  the  body  is  made  up  of  different  members, 
but  that  diere  is  no  such  thing  as  the  animal  soul.  These  sects  thus  object  to  Gou- 
titmd.  You  consider  the  animal  soul  as  residing  in  one  place,  but  then  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  sensation  to  be  realized  where  the  animal  soul  was  not  present?  and  if  there 
be  no  parts  nor  members  m  it,  how  can  it  become  united  to  other  things  i  Goutuma 
complains  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  a  discussion  with  persons  so  stupid.  Eve- 
ry union  in  this  world  is  of  one  or  other  of  these  kinds,  as  the  supporter  and  supported^ 
or  as  one  thing  holding  some  connection  with  another.  Fluids  naturally  mix  with  odier 
tbii^s,  but  quidisilver  does  not  possess  this  property ;  and  thus  the  animal  sou)  is  uni- 
ted to  the  body  as  quicksilver  to  other  bodies,  that  is,  widiout  being  blended  with  them ; 
or^  ai  the  ether,  it  pervades  the  whole. 

Goutfimd  next  lays  down  a  method  for  the  increase  of  divide  wisdom,  which  is  by 
weakening  out  attachment  to  visible  objects,  and  by  repeatedly  fixing  our  meditations 
on  God.  A  disciple  urges,  that  these  objects  draw  away  the  senses  by  a  wonderful 
power  which  they  have  over  them,  and  that  therefore,  though  he  approves  of  this  ad- 
vice, Gontomfi  might  as  well  tell  him  to  mount  the  air  as  to  withdraw  his  affections  from 
the  world,  and  fin  them  on  God.  GoutamS  acknowledges  that  the  work  is  difficult,  ren- 
dered so  by  habit  and  strong  desire  ;  but  recoumeads  that  a  person  should  reslnun  hia 
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.  senses  and  watch  against  occasions  of  gratification,  and  thus  by  degrees  learn  the  me- 
diod  of  Axing  bis  mind  op  God.  The  Gsta  and  other  works  teach  us,  that  liberation 
is  not  attained  till  after  many  transmigrations  spent  in  learning  abstraction. 

Here  an  opponent  asks,  what  proof  there  is  that  the  merit  of  a  person's  efforts  to  at- 
tain ahstraction  descends  troro  birth  to  birth  till  he  becomes  perfect.  What  proof  is  there, 
be  asks,  of  any  birth  preceding  the  present  one  i  We  know  only  the  present  dme. — 
Goutjimft  says,  God  has  appointed  the  bounds  of  human  duty,  and  has  declared  that  some 
actiona  will  be  followed  by  sorrow  and  others  by  joy  i  yet,  in  the  practice  of  what  he 
forbids,  men  are  seen  to  defy  even  infinite  power !  This  cou'd  not  have  been,  had  not 
an  amazing  accumulation  of  crimes  and  their  consequences,  increasing  through  every 
preceding  birth,  been  brought  to  operate  upon  such  persons  in  the  present  birth,  so  as  to 
urge  them  on  to  such  daring  and  consummate  folly. 

Divine  wisdom  is  to  be  perfected  by  the  practice  of  the  eight  kinds  of  yogn,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  Patonjolii  and  other  shastrns.  The  only  differ* 
ence  between  the  Nyayo  system  and  the  Patanjalfi  is,  that  the  disciples  of  the  former 
malntab  that  body  and  spirit  are  distinct  -,  Patunjiiln's  opinion  is,  that  spuit  is  not  to  be 
associated  with  qualities,  and  this  of  course  excludes  the  agency  of  spirit  over  visible 
objects. 

'  Further,  God  is  said  to  be,  Mys  Gouthnii,  the  Alm^ty,  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand, that  he  is  the  collected  sum  of  all  energy,  and  not  that  he  isii^debted  to  foreigv 
sources  for  his  ener^. 
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SECTION  XXV. 

The  Voisheshiku  philosophy. 

To  K6nadQ,  one  of  the  aages,  are  attributed  the  Voish6shikn  sootraa,  nhicb  amouDt 
to  about  five  htindred  and  fifty  sentences,  or  aphorisms.  These  aphorisms  relate  to  se- 
ven subjects  (pSdartlias)  under  the  following  distinct  heads,  viz.  1 .  thingt ;  2.  qualittet ; 
3.  actions;  4.  genus;  5.  specieA;  6.  the  inseparable  coaneciioa  of  comtituent parts,  and 
7.  non-entity.  After  a  long  discussion  of  the  difierent  subjects  connected  with  this  ar- 
rangement, KiSnada  discourses  on  religion,  riches,  happiness,  and  final  liberation. 

A  brief  explanation  (Vrittee)  of  these  sootrus  has  been  written,  as  well  as  a  full  and 
a  smaller  comment,  the  former  entitled  Bhashyn,  and  the  latter  the  Voishlshika  Sootro- 
pfiskaru.*  A  comment  on  the  Bhashju  was  written  by  Vachospatee-Muhrii ;  but  the  on- 
ly work  now  read  in  Bengal  which  has  any  relation  to  the  Voish^shikiS  philosophy  is  that 
of  VishwD.Nat'h&-Siddhant6,  which  merely  treats  of  the  logical  terms  of  this  system  and 
of  that  of  the  Nyayn  school :  in  the  Nyayfi  colleges  of  Bengal  the  students  read  that  part 
of  Vishwu-Nat'hil's  work  which  relates  to  the  Voish^shikft  system,  and  then  study  tha 
Nyaya ;  but  the  work  of  the  sage  is  not  now  studied  by  any  pandit  m  Bengal.  A  few 
of  the  most  learned  bramhnns  of  Calcutta,  some  years  ago,  attended  the  lectures  of  Bo- 
dhannndu-Ghonendra-SwameS,  a  very  learned  bramhiin,  bom  in  £)raviru,t  and  obtained 
from  him  a  few  general  ideas  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Voish^sfaikii  school. — For  some  ac- 
count of  Kanarfn,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  229th  page  of 
this  volume. 

*  Tbii  woric  i*  in  tbe  library  beloOf  ing  to  ibe  Society  o^Mi»ioiiui««  at  Serampore. 

t  Tbii  person  infoTmed  a  friend,  that  he  remembered  theboiitlDgof  the  BritithSaK  at  Fort  St.  GeorfC 
The  Uit  lime  be  ii«1ted  Calcntta,  Bodhuibndll  had  trareUed  u  a  pil|^m  fron  Ramtebwttrlt  to  Beaares 
•Bd  back  again  thirteea  times,  and  was  then,  at  he  Mid,  going  to  die  at  BeoarM. 
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SECTION  XXVI. 

The  iubstance  tf  iht  Voishiskiku  system  <^ philosophy,  as  taught  by  Kunadu,  extracted 
from,  ike  Voishishiku-Suolropuskarii. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  some  of  the  disciples  of  KiSnada  waited  on  the  sage,  and  en- 
quired of  him  bow  they  might  obtain  a  knowledge  of  spirit.  The  sage  resolved  that 
he  would  first,  iu  reply,  gire  them  some  iastnictiohs  on  religion,  and  then  on  those  sub- 
jects or  things  connected  with  the  practice  of  religion. 

Konadili  defines  religion  thus :  those  ceremonies  by  the  practice  of  which  Brnmhn- 
Gnanti,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature,  is  obtained,  and  that  by  which  all  evil  is 
for  ever  removed,  we  call  religion. 

Without  a  firm  belief,  the  duties  of  religion  can  never  be  practised ;  and  diis  belief 
must  have  something  better  than  human  testimony  to  rest  upon ;  and  therefore,  for  the 
establishment  of  religion  in  die  earth,  God  has  given  the  holy  writings,  and  as  these  have 
a  divine  origin,  the  faith  of  men  may  properly  rest  on  their  testimony :  for  the  deity  him- 
self has  no  need  of  these  writings  ;  they  were  designed  for  man,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
bim  to  receive  so  important  a  gift. 

But  in  order  to  die  practice  of  this  religion,  instruments  are  wanting,  and  this  leads 
to  tbediscussion  of  things,  &c.  under  which  head  are  comprized  precisely*  nine  divisions, 
viz.  earth,  water,  light,  air,  apace,  time,  points  of  the  compass,  spirit,  and  mind. 

The  sage  next  brings  forward  qvalities,  as  being  inherent  in  things  and  made  known 
by  them,  and  these  he  makes  to  amount  to  twenty-four-f 

Actiom  arise  out  of  things  and  qualities,  and  by  the  union  of  things  and  qualities  ac- 
tions become  known,  and  therefore,  after  explaining  things  and  qualities,  the  sage  dis- 
courses on  actions.  By  (be  knowledge  of  the  excellent  fruits  of  actions  connected 
with  sacrifices,  ablutions,  gifts,  &C.  as  performed  with  a  fixed  and  ardent  miod,  men  are 

■  Some  place  daikneu  nnder  tbe  head  of  drQTyfi,  bnt  Ktlnadti  places  it  VDaDg  noD-entiiie*,  ai  the  sb- 
tence  of  litfat,  t  !im  pife  SOT. 
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drawn  to  practise  the  duties  of  religion ;  and  V  *  knowledge  of  the  future  evil  conse- 
quences of  actions,  such  as  visiting  forbidden  places,  committing  injuries,  eatiag  forbid- 
den food,-Scc.  men  are  deterred  from  those  actions. 

To  things,  qualities  and  actions  belong  existence,  and  instability ;  things,  Slc.  are  al- 
so inherent  in  things,  are  the  material  cause  and  effect,  and  partake  both  of  genus  and 
species ;  things  produce  things,  and  qualities  qualities,  but  actions  produce  not  actions. 
Things  in  their  origin  destroj  neither  the  material  cause  nor  the  effect ;  but  in  the  pro- 
duction of  qualities,  both  the  immediate  cause  and  the  effect  are  destroyed ;  in  the  pro- 
duction of  effects  actions  terminate  ;  things  are  possessed  of  qualities,  action,  and  con- 
stituent parts.  Qualities  are  inherent  in  things ;  they  do  not  possess  qualities.  Action 
is  confined  to  one  thing;  it  contains  neither  qualities  nor  effects  ;  action  in  its  operations 
is  not  dependent  on  effects.  One  cause  gives  rise  to  many  effects,  viz.  to  union,  to 
separation  after  having  been  united,  t»  speed,  8cc.  To  produce  one  effect  the  union  of 
several  parts  are  sometimes  necessary,  as,  to  throw  a  substance  upwards,  the  union  of 
the  hand  with  Uie  substance,  heaviness  in  the  substance,  and  effort  in  the  thrower.  No 
*  effect  can  exist  without  a  cause ;  this  is  a  settled  axiom.  Should  this  be  opposed,  we 
may  as  well  add,  that  where  effects  are  not  visible  there  is  no  cause.  The  undersUnd- 
ing,  when  under  the  influence  of  common  and  distinct  ideas,  distinguishes  between  that 
which  is  common  and  that  which  is  particular.  In  things,  qualities,  and  actions,  that 
which  is  common  is  found  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  which  is  particular  is  more  scarce. 
If  it  be  asked  whether  the  term  common  here  used  be  something  distinct  from  things, 
it  is  answered,  that  this  term  is  originally  and  necessarily  connected  with  things,  and  is 
not  therefore  separate  lirom  them.  It  is  customary  to  apply  the  terms  existence  and 
non-existence  to  things,  qualities,  and  actions,  but  this  mdiscriminate  application  of  these 
terms  has  thus  arisen — existence  which  belongs  to  a  species  implies  non-existence. 

rln  the  same  manner,  the  author  goes  on  to  define  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  explain 
terms  in  a  metaphysical  manner ;  but  as  this  can  be  little  interesting,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  similar  information  to  an  extract  from  the  work  of  VishwQ-Nat'ho-Siddbanta, 
in  the  397tb  and  a  few  following  pages  of  this  volume.] 

The  existence  of  God  is  inferred  from  the  existence  of  names  and  things.  Our  know- 
Dd  d 
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,  ledge  of  tli«  existence  of  space  arises  from  ihe  perception  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  the 
particular  properties  of  sound.  God  hath  given  men  a  knowledge  of  tlie  points  or  quar- 
ters in  order  to  teach  them  the  nature  of  space  and  distance.*  To  time  belong  first, 
second,  indivisibility,  duration,  and  swiftness.  It  embraces  Ihe  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  Time,  spekking  generally,  has  been  gi\  en  to  regulate  llie  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  upoD  time  all  things  depend.  Respecting  I'ouud,  various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained :  some  have  called  sound  a  substance  or  thing,  others  afBrm,  that  it  is  to  be  class- 
ed with  qualities,  but  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  destruction  ;  others  assign  it  a 
place  among  qualities,  but  pronounce  it  to  be  indestructible ;  and  oUiers  affirm,  that 
sound  is  possessed  of  inherent  signs.  Knnada,  in  solving  all  these  doubts,  has  follow- 
ed GoutomS  in  a  great  measure,  and  to  him  we  must  refer. 

[The  author  next  describes  the  particular  properties  of  the  primary  elements  :  for  a 
similar  description  of  which  see  the  pages  above  refeired  to.] 

Konadu  admits  the  evidence  of  the  senses ;  as  well  as  that  derived  from  inference  and 
from  sound,  but  includes  all  evidence  from  comparison  and  from  the  necessity  of  a  case 
in  that  from  inference.  Doubt,  says  the  sage,  arises  when  we  have  an  imperfect  view 
of  that  which  we  once  saw  perfectly,  and  when  similarity  opposes  decision  of  mind  : 
thus  when  horns  are  seen  at  a  distance,  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  be  those  of  a  cow 
or  a  buffalo.  Doubts  also  arise,  when  after  examining  a  subject,  a  person  hesitates  res- 
pecting the  certainty  of  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn;  and  other  doubts  refer  to  the 
failure  of  a  calculation  or  prediction.  On  the  subject,  whether  sound  be  uncreated  or 
not,  the  opinions  of  Goutfimfi  and  Konada  are  the  same.f  Kiinadn  denies  that  sound 
can  be  a  substance,  since  all  substances  are  found  in  a  mixed  stale,  but  sound  unites 
with  nothing  but  vacuum. 

Our  common  ideas  are  derived  from  the  union  of  the  animal  soul  with  tfae  mind  and 
the  senses.  There  is  an  evident  union  between  the  senses  and  the  objects  they  lay  hold 
of;  this  is  an  acknowledged  fact ;  but  this  fact  involves  the  necessity  of  acknowledging 
another,  that  there  roust  be  a  spirit  to  carry  on  this  union  between  the  senses  and  their 

■  Se«  page  306.  ^  See  page  414. 
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objects.  To  ihis  an  opponent  refuses  his  assent,  declaring,  that  the  senses  are  their  own 
agents,  the  ear  hears,  the  eye  sees,  Sec.  KiiiiadD  denies  that  the  senses  have  the  power 
of  knowledge  ;  and  the  opponent  admits,  that  the  senses  have  not  this  power  in  them- 
selves, but  that  the  body  in  itself  ia  possessed  of  life,  and  directs  tbe  members.  Kd- 
aadi'i  denies  that  the  body  possesses  a  living  principle,  since  atoms,  which  originate  all 
bodies,  are  not  living  particles.  But  should  any  person  still  resolve  to  mainiain  that 
bodies  possess  «  living  principle,  I  would  ask,  says  the  sage,  ythy  then  have  not  dead 
bodies  this  living  principled  And  I  would  ask  another  question  respecting  the  senses, 
Why  is  there  the  remembrance  of  objects  formerly  seen  after  tbe  power  of  vision  has 
been  destroyed  i 

It  is  objected  by  others,  that  mind  or  reason  is  the  living  principle,  but  Knnadii  says. 
How  is  it  then  that  persons  frequently  say, '  Such  a  subject  is  not  in  my  mind,'  that  is, 
I  have  forgotten  it.  That  must  be  the  agent  or  living  principle  in  man  which  is  the 
source  of  religion  and  irreligion,  and  which  sa>s  'I  am  happy — I  am  miserable.'  I 
[personal  identity]  cannot  be  identified  either  with  spirit  or  body  separately  ;  there  must 
be  a  second  person :  spirit  separate  from  b  dy  does  not  use  I,  nor  does  [a  deadj  body 
separate  from  spirit ;  but  in  the  use  of  I,  both  ere  necessary. 

Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  spirit  in  man  arises  from  the  unassisted  inhalement 
and  expulsion  of  vital  air.  Should  a  person  object,  that  this  ai  ises  from  effort  in  the  bo- 
dy, it  is  asked,  where  is  this  effort  to  be  seen  when  these  operations  take  place  in  a 
tame  of  profound  sleep?  If  any  effort  be  allowed,  it  must  be  couliiied  tu  the  place  in 
■  the  body  from  which  the  vital  air  proceeds.  A  further  proof  ol  the  eiiisience  of  spirit 
in  man  is  found  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  eye-lids  without  effort,  which  motion 
ceases  at  death.  And  another  proof  arises  from  the  increase  of  the  body,  the  healing 
of  a  wound  or  a  broken  bone  in  the  body,  from  the  progress  of  the  mind  towards  a  de- 
sired object,  from  joy  and  sorrow,  firom  euvy,  and  from  efforL  An  opponent  observes, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  always  preferred  to  that  from  inference  and  from  com- 
parison, but  that  here  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  altogether  in  l^vour  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  &ese  effects  arise  from  the  body  itself  and  not  from  an  inhabiting  spirit.  To 
&u  Kuaado  replies,  that  these  effects  cannot  be  attributed  to  body,  otherwise  the  acti- 
D  d  d  S 
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ons  of  a  person  when  3  child  and  wben  an  old  man  cannot  be  those  of  the  same  person, 
for,. if  we  speak  of  the  body  merely,  it  is  not  ttie  same  body.  Further,  we  perceive  diat 
when  a  person  unites  himself  to  the  good,  or  to  those  who  obey  the  shastra,  he  becomes 
like  them  in  goodness ;  and  if  he  becomes  united  to  the  wicked,  or  to  those  who  disre- 
gard the  shastrn,  his  character  takes  the  form  of  theirs ;  but  these  changes  must  belong 
to  spirit,  for  in  these  unions  ihe  body  remains  the  same. 

Some  persons  affirm  that  nature  alone  has  given  existence  to  things.  This  Kfinadfi 
denies,  and  offers  this  proof  of  a  separate  cause,  that  every  thing  around  us  manifestly 
owes  its  existence  to  a  cause  separate  from  itself.  The  names  given  to  things  prove  the 
same  fact,  as  father  and  son,  Scc.  If  therefore  it  were  to  be  conceded,  that  nature  can 
give  rise  to  existences,  still  names  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  nature.  You  must  also  ac- 
knowledge, adds  tlie  sage,  that  there  must  be  a  separate  power  which  gives  the  plea- 
sures derived  from  sight,  taste,  smell,  &c.  If  you  cMitend  that  this  power  resides  in  the 
senses,  it  cuinot  be  allowed,  for  uothiug  but  a  living  being  is  capable  of  pleasing  and 
painful  sensations;  these  cannot  exist  in  the  senses  themselves.  Should  you,  in  answer 
to  this,  affirm,  that  the  senses  are  themselves  possessed  of  a  living  principle,  since  we 
say,  the  eye  sees,  the  ear  hears,  &c.  I  would  ask,  Why  then  does  not  the  eye  always 
see,  8ic.  and  who  is  the  speaker  who  says,  I  remember  to  have  seen,  heard,  or  tasted 
such  a  thing  i  Further,  with  some  one  of  the  senses  you  performed  an  action  of  merit 
or  demerit,  and  that  sense  was  afterwards  destroyed :  in  the  absence  of  that  sense,  who 
shall  partake  of  die  fruiu  of  that  action  i 

The  objector  next  urges,  that  the  body  is  a  collection  of  atoms,  which  cootam  a  li^ 
iag  principle,  and  that  this  living  principle  is  not  something  separate  from  the  body,  but 
inherent  in  atoms,  and  therefore  diffused  llirough  the  whole  body.  To  this  Konada  says. 
By  this  argument  you  deny  the  existence  of  inanimate  matter,  for  if  atoms  be  animate, 
and  this  be  an  atom-fbnned  world,  then  all  matter  must  be  life;  for  this  is  a  settled 
maxim,  that  the  nature  of  the  cause  is  always  seen  in  the  effect :  why  then  do  we  not  see 
matter  possessed  of  life  i  The  objector  says,  the  animating  principle  is  there,  but  it  re- 
mams  in  a  concealed  and  latent  state.  Kfinadu  says.  This  proposition  can  never  be 
established,  since  all  manlund  allow  this  distinction,  that  motion  is  an  essential  proper- 
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ty  of  that  which  is  animated,  but  ip  seoselesa  matter  motion  is  not  found.  The  op- 
p<»)ent  refuses  to  admit  the  testimony  of  die  multitude,  that  is,  of  all  mankind,  who,  be 
says,  are  not  capable  of  comprehending  subtile  essences.  Konada  says,  if  you  refuse 
assent  to  universal  opinion,  the  common  proverb  must  be  false,  "  that  a  hare  has  no 
horns,"  for  it  may  have  boms  in  a  latent  or  concealed  state. 

Kanadn  next  attempts  to  prove,  from  Uie  existence  of  anxiety  arising  from  desire  and 
aversion,  the  existence  of  a  spirit  separate  from  body,  or  matter,  since  these  emotions 
are  excited  by  a  perception  of  the  good  or  evil  arising  from  certain  things,  so  that  good 
is  sought,  and  evil  is  avoided.  But  this  perception  of  the  benefits  arising  from  certain 
actions,  and  die  evils  arising  from  others,  and  also  this  anxiety,  arising  from  this  per- 
ceptitm,  to  embrace  that  which  produces  good,  and  to  avoid  that  which  produces  evil, 
are  attributes  of  spirit;  and  as  we  find  Aese  perceptions  and  this  anxiety  existing  in 
ourselves,  we  infer,  that  they  must  exist  in  others,  since  they  possess  with  us  a  commoa 
nature,  and  from  thence  we  ascend  up  to  a  first  cause,  distinct  from  matter. 

When  an  animal  soul,  through  havmg  die  consequences  of  good  and  evil  actions  at- 
tached to  it,  isabout  to  assume  human  biith,  itisunitedtoasingleatom,  and  to  this  others 
are  added  till  a  regular  body  is  formed.  In  cases  where  merit  preponderates,  an  ex- 
cellent body  is  formed,  and  where  demerit  abounds,  an  inferior  body. 

Atoms  are  globular,  and  they  exist  in  a  most  subtile  state.  Their  union,  retaining 
tteir  independence,  is  very  wonderful.  Their  extension,  as  the  consequence  of  union, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  merit  and  demerit.  Their  bulk  arises  from  accessi- 
ons of  atoms.  One  atom  is  invisible,  and  so  are  two,  but  when  a  third  is  added,  the 
substance  formed  resembles  a  mote  in  the  sun.  In  this  congregated  and  dependent  state, 
atoms  are  not  eternal. 

Atoms  are  uncreated,  and  are  of  four  kinds,  from  which  arise  earth,  water,  light,  and 
air.     These  remain  distinct*  till  substances  become  visible.    When  the  animal  soul  is 
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to  be  united  to  a  body,  the  atom  to  which  it  is  to  be  united  begins  to  be  agitated,*  till 
&t  length  it  becomes  unfixed  and  separated  from  its  former  union,  and  Uien  unites  itself 
to  the  soul. 

Objects  too  minute  to  be  visible  are  placed  under  the  class  of  atoms,  and  every  thing 
diffused  is  called  mJhut.  Atomi  and  thouglit  belong  to  tlie  former,  and  the  division 
of  the  points,  time,  space,  and  spirit  are  all  denominaied  great  m::hiit.  He  who  is 
possessed  of  the  qualities  belonging  to  great  miliat,  enju^s  an  affectionate  relation  to  all 
things. 

Some  persons  plead  for  the  existence  of  innumerable  minds  inone  individual.  Olhera 
'  endeavour  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  five  mmds  to  agrte  with  the  senses.  Kdnadti  con- 
tends for  one  reasoning  faculty  in  each  individual ;  the  mullilude  of  forms  assumed  by 
this  one  mind,  says  the  sage,  arises  from  iu  union  to  visible  objects  :  fire  is  or.e,  but  it 
assumes  various  colours  from  its  connection  with  the  vaiied  pioperiles  of  tfae  combusti- 
ble which  it  consumes.  It  is  furUier  to  be  considered,  that  as  visible  objects  are  not 
formed  at  once,  so  it  is  with  mind,  it  embraces  objects  by  degrees.  Mind,  be  adds,  is 
an  exceedingly  subtile  thing,  and  its  flight  is  indescribably  rapid.  In  the  production  of 
thought,  the  senses  are  the  inferior  helpers,  but  mind  is  (he  chief  helper  to  spirit  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Mind  is  a  single  power,  but  is  possessed  of  five  faculties 
corresponding  with  the  senses,  by  which  its  capacities  are  multiplied ;  but  die  opinion, 
that  each  sense  has  a  distinct  power,  called  mind,  is  a  mistake.  If  it  be  said,  that  by  its 
union  to  the  senses  the  mind  acquires  as  many  kinds  of  knowledge  at  once,  this  is  al- 
so mistake ;  for  when  a  person  partakes  of  that  which  is  sweet,  he  has  not  at  the  same 
time  the  taste  of  that  which  ts  bitter.  When  the  mind  retires  to  the  tubular  vessel 
called  m^dhya,  sleep  ensues-  When  it  retires  into  a  particular  part  of  this  vessel,  call- 
ed pooreetatee,  profound  sleep  follows. 

In  discussing  the  various  opinions  of  the  sages  respecting  the  body,  viz.  whether  aQ 

■  The  a^titiou  in  thU  cue  U  attributed  to  what  is  called  Uie  divine  vUliialifi  ahiiktee,  or  Ibe  leparata 
(41sUBct  ti»m  dw  cwnuMt)  euet^y  of  Gud. 
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the  five  elements,  or  four,  or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  only  be  employed  in  its  constructi- 
on,  KitDadii  contends  first  against  those  who  plead  that  tjie  five  elements  are  all  found 
in  the  body,  and  who  support  this  opinion  by  urging  observation  and  the  necessities  of 
thebody,andmaiDtains,  that  if  the  body  consisted  of  five  elements,  this  would  be  seen, 
as  it  would  display  the  visible  appearance  of  those  elements,  or  rather  be  the  very  ele- 
ments themselves.  In  a  similar  manner  he  objects  to  the  three  other  opinions,  and  at 
length  gives  his  own,  that  Uie  body  is  composed  of  one  element,  earth,  and  that  water, 
air,  light,  and  vacuum  are  mere  adjuncts.  To  confirm  this  idea  he  adds,  that  scent  is 
evidently  the  prevailing  and  only  abiding  quality  in  bodies :  the  other  properties,  form, 
taste,  sound  aud  touch,  are  subject  to  decay,  but  scent  never  leaves  either  a  living  or  a 
dead  body. 

Bodies  are  formed  in  the  womb,  in  eggs,  from  seeds,  and  are  raised  by  fermenta- 
tion. Trees  are  bodies  in  which  the  consequences  of  merit  and  demerit  are  received. 
If  so,  some  one  asks,  why  do  they  not  unite  and  copulate  as  other  bodies  l  Konadii 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  desire  iu  trees  is  less  vigorous. 

Desire  is  excited  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  and  aversion  by  the  fear  of  misfortune. 
Desire  and  aversion  are  caused  by  the  impressions  or  habits  which  arise  from  indulgence, 
till  the  person  is  transformed  into  the  object  of  his  desire  or  aversion :  thus  a  man  who 
is  absent  from  the  object  of  his  affections  sees  in  imagination,  and  with  the  senses  too^ 
only  this  object,  and,  in  the  same  manner,  a  person  once  bitten  by  a  serpent  sees  no- 
thing but  serpents.  Desire  and  aversion  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
actions  of  a  former  bir^  upon  the  present  birth,  for  a  child  knows  nothing  of  unchaste 
desires  ;  he  does  not  learn  them  of  others ;  still,  at  a  certain  age,  they  arise  in  his  mind : 
from  whence  can  they  come,  but  from  the  baneful  infiuence  of  the  actions  of  former 
births  I*  These  passions  are  also  to  be  referred  to  species  :  men  are  attached  to  rice, 
deer  to  grass,  and  the  young  elephant  to  thistles ;  the  dog  has  an  aversion  to  the  sbakall, 
the  parrot  to  the  snake,  the  buffalo  to  the  horse,  and  die  crow  to  the  owl. 

■  The  Hindooabeliete,  that  the  disposition*  ofapenon  inn  nttntninKniirratioDnrenotneceuarily  the 
exact  cannteTparts  of  those  posieised  in  a  preceding  birth,  bnt  are  Kgulated  by  the  preceding  actions: 
they  further  profess  that  millions  upon  millions  of  actions  unexpiated  or  nnenjoyed  are  laid  np  for  and 
o^iost  every  indiviiinal,  and  that  the  fruits  of  only  a  few  actionaare  enjoyed  or  endured  in  one  birth :  aothat 
every  person  Dot  an  ascetic  liea  under  almost  infinite  arrears,  and  hi*  traaginigratiou  appear  iatcnaiiiable. 
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KaoadQ  now  decides  a  number  of  points  reapecting  religious  duties ;  AH  actions  de- 
rive their  necessity  from  our  ideas  respecting  the  present  or  a  future  state.  In  the 
pursuit  of  secular  concerns  a  person  is  not  to  expect  the  benefits  peculiar  to  a  future 
state,  nor  in  duties  connected  with  the  invisible  world  are  visible  fruits  to  be  sought : 
invisible  benefits  refer  to  the  pleasures  of  heaven,  or  to  absorption.-  The  following 
duties  procure  invisible  benefits:  bathing  in  holy  places;  fasting  on  holy  days;  absti- 
nence from  sexual  intercourse ;  the  study  of  the  \&d&  in  the  bouse  of  a  divine  teacher ; 
after  having  given  birth  to  a  son  and  passed  the  age  of  fifty  years,  becoming  a  hermit,  and 
practising  the  duties  of  such  a  character  in  a  forest  j  the  offering  of  appointed  sacrifices ; 
gifts  of  covKS,  gifts  to  the  starving,  &c. ;  the  purification  of  all  things  before  use  by  pray- 
ers and  ablutions ;  observation  of  the  right  posture,  and  of  holy  times,  as  lunar  days,  &c. 
in  the  performance  of  religious  duties ;  repetition  of  prayers  or  incantations ;  observati- 
on of  the  duties  attached  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the  four  different  states, 
the  four  casts,  &c.  Slc.  The  merit  arising  from  tiie  performance  of  these  duties  be- 
longs to  the  animal  spirit.  In  the  performance  of  duty,  the  primary  cause  is  the  soul 
is  contact  with  mind;  the  exciting  causes  are,  the  fruits  promised  in  heaven,  and  a  strong 
religious  faith. 

Religion  is  religion  or  irreUgion  according  to  the  motive  which  excites  to  the  prac- 
Uce  of  its  duties.  When  the  motive  is  pure,  or  when  a  rigid  fiiith  is  exercised,  when 
the  mind  is  fixed  and  calm,  when  the  zeal  to  adhere  strictly  to  duty  as  enjoined  m  the 
■hastrd  is  warm,  when  the  rules  of  the  shastrfl  regulating  the  duty  are  observed,  it  is  re- 
ligion. Religion  becomes  irreligion,  when  the  person  practising  its  duties  coustant- 
ly  indulges  worldly  desires,  excessive  attachment,  irregulaiity,  unbelief,  pride,  desire  of 
praise,  evil  qualities.  Sec.  8cc. 

As  long  as  religion  and  irreligion  [rather  merit  and  demerit]  exist,  birth  is  a  certain 
consequence.  At  the  termination  of  the  endurance  or  enjoyment  of  the  assigned  quao- 
u^  of  joy  or  sorrow  attached  to  any  particular  birth,  the  body  dies.  Religion  and 

ineligioh,  at  birth,  taking  the  form  of  the  senses,  the  body  and  the  understanding  btt' 
come  united  to  them,  and  the  dissolution  of  this  union  is  death.  The  world  therefore 
is  nothing  but  inevitable  life  and  death ;  the  dissolution  of  this  union  is  identified  with 
liberation. 
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III  reply  to  some  who  maintain,  that  all  visible  objects  are  shadowy,  unsubstantial  and 
worthless,  Kiinadu  maintains,  that  material  objecta  are  not  to  be  despised  and  rejected, 
stuce  the'nioitt  iinporiant  future  effects,  as  merit  and  demerit,  arise  out  of  diem :  we 
must  therefore  in  tbis  respect,  consider  tliem  as  equal  to  realities  [aat.J 

In  answer  to  ihose  who  maintain  that  tbe  world  is  eternal,  and  that  bir^  and  death 
are  not  realities,  since  death  is  only  disappearance  for  a  moment,  Ki.nadn  sajs,  you  call 
existences  e'cvnal  on  account  of  a  prior  state,  but  this  implies  that  actions,  form  and 
qualities  are  etinil  likewise  ;  yet  this  cannot  be  admitted,  for  who  speaks  ol  actioDs, 
form  and  qualities  as  being  eternal  l  Your  opinion  also  destroys  the  possibility  of  prior 
non-entity  and  succeeding  destruction,  and  yet  tliis  non-entity  and  destruction  are  allow- 
ed by  all. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  non  existence,  the  first  belongs  to  &e  distinctions  of  things;  tbe 
second  to  the  natural  absence  of  things,  as  a  rabbit  is  destitute  of  horns;  die  tbird  to  tbe 
destruction  of  any  thing ;  the  fourth  is  tlius  illustrated,  an  unboin-child  is  said  not  to 
be,  but  as  soon  as  born  the  non-entity  is  distroyed.  By  the  consent  of  all  nations  and 
all  shastrfls,  tbe  doctrine  of  a  non-entity  separate  from  entity  is  established.  Should  any 
one  be  so  stupid  as  to  refine  his  assent  to  this,  then  let  him  affirm  that  entiiy  and  non- 
entity are  the  same  thing ;  or  let  him  say,  diat  when  God  created  the  uuivei  se  there  m  as 
something  which  he  did  not  create. 

To  yogWB  belong  two  degrees  of  knowledge :  in  one  instance  the  yogee  is  compelled 
to  reflect  within  himself  or  to  consult  with  spirit,  before  he  can  reveal  the  hidden  tliiiiga 
respecting  which  he  is  interrogated,  while  the  perfect  yc^ee  can  at  once  reveal  all  things. 

Liberation  is  to  be  obtained  by  listenbg  to  the  descriptions  of  spirit  contained  in  the 
ihastni,  by  meditation,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  knotiiledge  of  yogn,  by  perfecting  fix- 
edness of  mind,  by  correct  posture  during  yogft,  by  restraining  the  breath,  by  retain- 
ing in  subjection  tbe  powers  of  die  body  and  mind,  and  by  the  vision  of  spirit  in  the 
animal  soul.  By  these  attainmento,  former  merit  and  demerit  are  destroyed,  and  those 
actions,  inseparable  from  a  corporeal  state,  from  which  merit  and  demerit  would  in  other 
Ddd 
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cases  arise,  cease  to  ptossess  cither  merit  or  demerit ;  the  desires  of  the  mind  after  KDiibte 
objects  are  exUaguished,  and  hence  future  birth  is  wholly  preveoted,  tnd  «11  sorrow 
annihilated  :  this  is  liberation. 


SECTION  xxvn. 

Of  the  Mttmangsa*  Dunhurm. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  v£d&,  the  first  relates  to  ceremonies :  this  portion  Joiminee 
has  attempted  to  esplain  in  his  sootrtis,  and  iu  the  Poor\a-Mwmangsa,  sametimes 
called  MeSmangsa,  which  terms,  in  this  case,  import,  that  the  writer  has  rendered  the 
meaning  of  the  v£da  certain.  This  work  contains  twelve  chapters,  each  tufadivided  into 
four  sections.  The  name  of  the  first  commentator  on  these  sootrDs  was  Shavnrfi,  whose 
work  was  at^rwards  explained  by  Ranokc ;  these  w  orks  have  met  with  commentators  ia 
BhiHttfi  and  Vachtispiitee-Mishrd ;  since  which  period  a  number  of  works  have  been 
written  on  the  doctrines  of  this  school,  principally,  however,  in  the  form  of  comments  oa 
Ihe  originals.  The  Dkurrau.Deepika,  the  UdhiknrunJ!i-Mala,  and  the  Shastifi-Deepika, 
three  abridgmenU,  as  well  as  a  comment  on  the  Sliastrfi-D^pika,  are  read  fay  a  few 
bramhtlnB  in  Bengal.  Many  dandees  at  Benares,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  learn- 
ed men  in  the  Deccan,  study  the  works  of  this  philosophy.  A  few  yeara  ago,  Bodha- 
nondri-Ghrinfendift-SwamS,  a  dondS,  visited  Bengal,  and  gave  lectures  on  this  philoso- 
phy at  Calculta.f  .  A  pupil  of  his,  Shobha-Shastr«5,  at  preeent  one  of  the  pundits  in 
the  Sadnr-DewanS  court  at  Calcutta,  is  perhaps  Uie  best  acquaioted  of  any  person 
now  in  Bengal  with  (he  works  which  have  been  written  oa  die  doctrines  of  this  school : 
It  IS  said,  that  he  has  made  an  abridgment  from  the  sootrfis  of  Joiminee,  and,  as  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  Hindoo  nriters,  ia  preparing  an  explanation  of  bis  own  work 
before  it  is  published. 

•  Prom  nui,  lo  dacMc.  f  8ec  pscc  4X1. 
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SECTION    XXVIII. 
Treatises  ttill  extant  belonging  to  this  school  of  philosophy. 

The  sootrfia  of  Joiminee. — The  Bhasli^n,  by  Shavorn. — A  commeDt  on  ditto,  by 
Ranuka. — ComiDents  on  these  works  by  BhattQ  and  Vachiiapatee-MishTd. — The 
Sateeka-Shastra-DSpika,  by  Sdmii-Nat'hn. — ^The  Udhikitrunn-Kouinoodei,  by  Ood- 
dicbyll. — Anolher  work  under  the  same  name,  by  D6vp-Nat'h6. — Tlie  Bhntta-Dfiepi- 
ka. — ^TTie  Nyaya- Rritn'"i-Mala. — A  conimeiit  on  ditto,  entitled,  Nyayii- Rfltnaknrij. — 
TlieJoiminee-Nyayii-Mala. — TbeMeemaiigSa-^yayo-Viv^ka.— TheCdhikBrDnu-Pori- 
bhasha. — The  Meemangsa-Vartikfi. — The  Vidhee-RuMyonu. — The  Oopndeshtl-Sootro, 
by  Joiminee. — The  Shastrn-DeFpika-Vyakhya,  by  Chnmpnku-Nat'hn. — Another  work, 
under  the  same  name,  by  Somo-Nat'hii. — The  Kn4ia-Prfideepd-Bhashyfi. — The 
MgSmangsa-BhaBhyfi. — The  Meemangsa-Nyayn-Prfikashfi. — The  Meemangsa-Sootrft- 
Dhidheelee. — The  Dharmn-Deepika,  by  Kriahnn-Yajwana. — The  Meemangaa-^aro. — 
The  Mamangsa-Snngrahfi,  by  Krisbpo-Nat'hii. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  doctrine)  of  the  Meemar^m  school,  translated /ram  the  DhMrmu- 
Deepika,  ike  Meemangsa-Saru,  and  the  Meemat^sa-Sungrthu. 

Sound  is  uncreated ;  it  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  is  produced  by  an  impression  on 
the  air,  or  simple  sound  not  requiring  an  agent,  as,  the  name  of  God  :  simple  sounds 
may  also  become  known  by  impressions  on  the  air.  This  may  be  tlius  illustrated,  the 
state  of  the  sea  in  a  perfect  calm  represents  simple  uncreated  sound,  but  the  sea  in  a 
state  of  agitation  represents  sound  as  made  known  by  an  agent. 

Symbols  of  sound,  or  letters,  are  uncreated,  as  is  also  the  meaning  of  sounds.     For 
instance,  when  a  person  baa  once  pronounced  9  ko,  however  Icmg  he  may  continue  to 
utter  ltd,  ka,  it  is  the  same  sound,  sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent ;  but 
-       DddS 
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sound  is  iiev^r  new  ;  man ifc station  alone  is  new  by  an  impression  made  upon  the  air. 
Thcrefure  sound  is  God  (BriJmliD),  said  the  world  is  nothing  but  name. 

The  vedii  has  no  human  origin,  but  contains  in  itself  evidence  of  a  divine  origin,  and 
conies  forth  as  the  coimnand  of  a  monarch.  It  is  incumbent  on  men  to  receive  as 

divine  those  works  [of  the  sages]  which  are  found  to  agree  with  the  vidii,  to  contain  clear 
definitions  of  duty,  and  which  are  free  from  contradictions. 

What  is  religion  ?  That  which  secures  happiness.  If  it  be  asked,  why  we  should 
regard  itligion,  it  is  answtied,  tliat  it  flows  from  the  divine  commands,  which  have  no 
human  origin.  The  comniand:i  and  interdictions  by  which  men  are  excited  to  duty  and 
deterred  from  evil,  are  called  vidhee,  a  law. 

Should  any  one  say,  then  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  other  kinds  of  instruction,  since 
this  alone  is  pronounced  to  be  divine.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  forms  of  praise,  mo- 
tives to  duty,  and  religious  practice,  are  auxiliaries  to  the  divine  law,  and  have  therefore 
8  relative  sanctity  and  obligation. 

There  are  five  modes  of  ascertaining  the  commands  of  God  :  first,  the  subject  to  be 
discussed  is  brought  forward ;  secondly,  questions  respecting  it  are  to  be  stated ;  third- 
ly, objections  are  to  be  started  j  fourthly,  replies  to  and  refutation  of  these  objections ; 
and  fifthly,  the  decision  of  the  question.  He  who  acts  in  religion  according  to  the  de- 
cision thus  made,  does  well;  and  so  does  he  who  rejects  what  will  not  bear  this  exami- 
nation ;  but  he  who  follows  rules  which  have  been  hereby  condemned,  labours  in  vajn. 

-Those  actions  from  which  future  happiness  will  arise,  are  called  religious  or  good,  be- 
cause productive  of  happiness;  and  those  which  give  birth  to  future  misery  are  called 
evil  on  account  of  their  evil  fruits.*   The  divine  commands  are  to  be  observed  accord- 

'  Here,  amoDg  many  other  iiutancet,  [see  pa^  43SJ  the  fatdl  iocarrertneii  oif  the  Hindoo  theolo|;y  is 
apparent:  Joiminee  mainlaini,  that  actioni  of  ihenisPlveE  hare  in  them  neither  eood  nor «Ti],  that  their 
nature  cu  only  be  inferred  Troin  the  declarations  ef  the  Tfdii  resp  eting  them,  or  Tom  future  coue- 
qai^neei.  In  other  nardi,  mnrder  ii  not  an  oil  anleu  panishmcot  falls  apon  the  offender.  The  HiadoM 
ap:iGar  Uhave  no  ideaof  m*nl  rril. 
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iog  to  time,  to  persoual  qualificatituis,  &£.  but  the  divine  interdictions  are  to  be  obeyed 
at  all  times.  Thi*  obedience  refers  to  a  series  of  conduct  direct«d  by  these  conuaanda 
whether  positive  commands  or  prohibitions. 


There  are  three  incentives  to  duty  :  1.  The  promises  nhich  relate  to  personal  bens- 
fits  ;  2.  to  visible  benefits ;  and  3.  to  those  which  draw  the  mind  to  an  assured  persuasion 
of  the  certainty  of  possessing  future  benefits:  the  last  incentive  relates  to  the  natural 
perfections  of  God,  to  the  benefits  fullowiug  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  to  future 
rewards,  to  the  nature  of  these  rewards,  to  the  miseries  of  neglecdng  duty,  to  the  re- 
wards obtained  by  the  pious  in  former  ages,  to  the  praise  of  holy  sages,  Slc. 

Of  ail  the  worits  on  the  civil  and  canon  law,  that  of  Mdnoo  is  to  be  held  in  the  great- 
est reverence,  for  Munoo  composed  his  work  after  a  personal  study  of  the  v^du ;  other 
■afCB  have  composed  theirs  from  mere  comments. 

He  who  wishes  to  practise  the  duties  of  religion,  must,  with  a  pious  mind,  study  the 
aacred  writings,  not  perverting  their  meaning  according  to  his  own  wishes  or  opinions; 
nor  confounding  one  part  with  another ;  nor  suffering  himself  to  fall  into  an  endless 
perplexity  of  ideas;  nor  mistaking  the  rules  of  the  shastra ;  nor  refusing  the  most  entire 
•ubjectiiHi  to  these  rules;  nor  indulging  doubts,  where  different  duties  are  mentioned, 
a  regard  to  which  leads  to  the  same  benefits;  nor  embracing  a  meaning  unworthy  of  the 
shastrii ;  nor  neglecting  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  duties,  as  whether  they  can  be 
performed  with  ease  or  with  difficulty. 

From  the  evidence  of  things  which  God  has  afforded,  especially  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  mistake  cannot  arise  either  respecting  secular  or  religious  affairs :  by  this  evi- 
dence all  secular  and  religions  actions  are  perfected.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  the 
whole  economy  of  things  respecting  both  worida  would  be  destroyed.  Where  there  may 
exist  error  in  this  evidence,  it  will  diminish,  but  it  cannot  destroy  the  nature  of  things. 
If  there  be  an  imperfection  in  seed,  the  prodoction  may  be  imperfect,  but  its  nature 
win  not  be  changed.      If  it  be  then  asked  respecting  the  seat  of  error  and  inattention. 
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we  affirm,  that  they  are  found  \a  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  not  in  the  senses  -  and  that 
they  ^ise  from  the  confused  union  of  present  ideas  (Snoobhavii)  with  recollection. 

Some  affirm,  that  ideas  are  received  into  the  understanding  separately,  and  never  two 
at  the  same  instant.  This  is  incorrect,  for  it  must  be  admitted,  that  while  one  idea  is 
retained,  there  is  an  opening  left  in  tlie  understanding  for  the  admission  of  another ;  this 
is  particularly  evident  in  arithmetical  calculations,  as,  one  added  to  iHie  makes  two. 

'  "Die  shastrfi  teaches,  that  each  individual  should  attend  to  duty  according  to  that  de- 
gree  of  virtue  which  he  possesses  :  he  who  has  acquired'the  qualifications  requisite  to 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  all  that  which  is  enjoined  in  the  sacred  books,  is  bound  to 
act  accordingly,  and  he  who  possesses  only  one  virtue,  is  under  obligation  to  obedience 
so  far  as  he  is  hereby  qualified.  The  rewards  of  the  perfect  will  be  great,  while  the  re- 
compense of  those  less  perfect  will  be  diminished. 

The  vedu  basin  some  parts  forbidden  allinjury  to  sentient  creatures,  and  ia  others  hu 
prescribed  the  offering  of  bloody  sacrifices.  Joimiuee  explains  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion, by  observing,  that  some  commands  are  general,  and  others  particular ;  that  the  for- 
mer must  give  way  to  the  latter,  as  a  second  knot  always  loosens  in  a  degree  the  first: 
so,  when  it  is  said  Snrflswatee  is  altogether  white,  it  is  to  be  understood  not  literally, 
but  generally,  for  the  hair  and  eye-brows  of  this  goddess  are  not  white.  Therefore  in 
cases  where  general  commands  are  given,  they  must  be  observed  with  those  limitations 
which  are  found  in  the  shastro. 

The  ptoouses  of  reward  contained  in  the  shastrn  upon  a  minute  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  duty,  have  been  given  to  draw  men  to  the  performance  of  their  du^  in 
a  proper  manner,  rather  than  vith  the  intention  of  fulfilment ;  but  where  they  produce 
a  right  effect,  and  tend  to  perfect  the  performuice  of  the  whole  duty,  they  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  since  they  secure  the  real  reward  which  the  shastruhas  promised 
after  the  merit  is  acquired  which  follows  the  completion  of  certain  duties.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  who  has  begun  a  ceremony,  but  ia  C0iuet[uence  of  impedimentj  is  unable  to 
£nuh  it,  shall  not  be  uurewitrded.  •     .        . 
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The  benefits  ansbg  from  tfaose  rulea  of  the  sbastrii  which  relate  merely  to  the  du- 
ties of  aocial  and  civil  life,  the  division  of  property,  the  punishment  of  crime,  Gcc.  are 
confioed  to  the  present  state.  The  rules  which  relate  to  religion,  and  are  connected 
with  promised  benefits,  are  to  be  referred  to  a  future  sUte  ;  as  well  as  others,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  are  to  be  enjoyed  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  state. 

Some  commands  are  to  be  gathered  from  interdictions.  From  one  law,  according 
to  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  a  great  variety  of  con- 
sequences arise.  Wori»  give  birth  to  invisible  consequences,  propitious  or  unpropiti- 
ous  according  to  their  nature;  and,  beside  works  there  is  no  other  sovereign  or  judge. 
These  consequences,  ever  accompanying  the  individual  as  the  shadow  the  body,  appear 
in  the  next  birth,  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  actions  were  perfonned  in  the 
preceding  birth.  Works  rule,  and  men  by  them  are  led  or  driven  as  the  ox  with  the 
hook  in  its  nose. 

The  doctrine,  that  at  a  certain  period  the  whole  universe  will  be  destroyed  at  once, 
(mfifaa-prnlfiyQ)  is  incorrect.  The  world  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end :  as 
long  as  ttiere  are  works,  there  must  be  birth,  as  well  as  a  world  like  the  present,  to 
form  a  theatre  on  which  they  may  be  performed,  and  their  consequences  eidter  enjoyed 
or  endured. 

The  progress  of  all  actions  whether  they  originate  in  the  commands  of  the  shastrQ  or 
in  the  customs  of  a  country,  is  as  follows :  first,  the  act  is  considered  and  resolved  upon 
in  die  mind ;  then  it  is  pursued  by  means  of  words,  and  lastly  it  is  accomplished  by  go- 
ing through  the  different  parts  which  are  essential  to  the  action.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
religion  and  irreligion  refer  to  thoughts,  words,  and  acdons.  Some  actions  however  are 
purely  those  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  voice,  or  of  the  body.  The  virtue  or  the  vice  of 
all  actions  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  heart. 

He  opinion  ofasageof  tiieschoolof  Joimtnee  is  here  given:  God  is  simple  sound; 

to  assist  the  pious,  in  the  forms  of  meditatioD  (incantations) he  is  represented  as  light; 

'  but  Ibt  power  of  liberation  lies  in  the  sound  God — God.      When  the  repeater  is  per- 
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feet,  the  incantatioQ,  or  name  repeated,  appears  to  tbe  repeater  in  the  form  of  simple 
light  or  glory. 

The  objects  of  worship  which  are  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  are  to  be  re- 
ceived, for  without  faith  religious  actious  are  destitute  of  fruit :  therefore  let  no  one 
treat  an  incantation  as  a  mere  form  of  alphabetic  signs,  uor  an  image  as  composed  of 
the  inanionate  material,  lest  be  should  be  guilty  of  a  serious  crime. 

There  are  four  different  characters  in  tbe  world :  he  who  perfectly  observes  tbe  coin- 
mands ;  he  who  practises  the  commands,  but  follows  evil ;  he  who  does  neither  good 
nor  evil,  and  he  who  does  nothing  but  evil.  If  it  be  asked  respecting  the  diird  charac- 
ter, it  is  observed,  tbat  he  also  is  an  offender,  for  be  neglects  Uiat  which  he  ought  to 
observe. 
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SECTION  XXX. 
Ol/ier  St/stems  of  phUoiophtf. 

The  whole  of  the  Hindoo  phitosophjr  may  be  laul  to  be  comprized  in  the  »ix  dinhudiii ; 
jet  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  there  have  existed  in  India  sevaa)  other  lecte,  the  Shatw{it&, 
(be  regular  Pouranics,  the  Klifindflnfis,  the  Bouddbiu,  &c.  Of  these  four  sects,  we  iUl 
here  take  a  alight  notice> 

SECTION  XXXL 

Of  the  doctrinej  taught  by  these  tects. 

Pravioaslj  to  the  time  of  Ramanoojacharya  the  ^latwDtd  sect  had  sunk  into  oblivtoii( 
but  since  that  period  a  body  of  pers<HU  called  by  this  name  hag  always  been  found  in 
different  parts  of  India :  at  present  they  are  moat  numerous  in  KiimatQ. — These  per- 
■Mw  study  the  work  of  Ramanoojn,  and  a  comment  by  TatacharyD ;  also  the  esscDoe  of 
Ibese  wriungfl  as  selected  and  formed  into  x  separate  treatiBe  by  Aroshamn-Palang- 
VynnkfitachBryiS,  and  another  treatise,  ccHitaioing  remariu  on  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
by R6gboo-Nat'hii-Deekshita, — Their  opinions  appear  to  be  in  substance  as  follow: 
God  is  possessed  of  form ;  the  terms  government,  participation,  effort,  desire,  motive, 
cause,  8cc.  are  wbc4ly  inapplicable  to  a  being  destitute  of  form  or  body.  Those  who 
have  spoken  of  God  as  destitute  of  form,  meant  only  that  he  was  not  clothed  with  a 
body  derived  from  the  primary  elements.  The  mind  regulates,  through  actions,  the 
future  destiny,  but  mind  is  an  appendage  to  body,  and  not  a  part  of  abstract  spirit.  From 
die  divine  form  proceed  rays  of  glory,  so  that  God  appears  as  a  body  of  light.  The 
deity  is  perfect  joy.  Creation  arose  from  bis  will;  and  &e  desire  to  create,  from  that 
energetic  joy  which  is  essential  to  the  divine  nature.  As  soon  as  the  mundane  system 
was  formed,  God  entered  it,  and  began  to  disphiy  all  the  operations  seen  in  die  visible 
universe. — In  obtaining  liberation,  devotion  is  more  efficacious  than  wisdom  or  cere- 
monies. A  future  state  of  bliss  is  connected  with  a  residmce  near  the  deity  m  the 
unchangeable  abode  of  the  Divine  Being.  This  sectrejecU  die  idea  of  absorption, 
pleadii^  that  it  is  fu  more  pleasant  to  drink  die  sweet  and  cooling  draught,  than  to  be 
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lost  in  the  ocean ;  and  that  tLe  highest  happiness  of  whicli  we  are  capable  is  to  be  near 
the  deity,  partaking  of  bis  overflowing  blessedness. 

■  Although  the  poorauDs  appear  to  have  led  the  people  to  the  popular  mjthi>logy  rather 
than  to  philosophical  enquiries,  the;  still  abound  with  speculations  from  whicii  many 
systems  of  philosophy  might  be  formed.  One  system,  it  is  well  luiown,  was  taught  by 
I^mo-Hiirshunfi,  who  attracted  around  him  many  diBciples,  aud  formed  a  distinct  sect.* 
The  doctrines  which  this  sage  appears  to  iiave  taught  comprized,  among  others,  the 
following :  Naraynnn,  the  supi'eme  cause,  possesses  a  visible  form.  For  the  purposes 
of  creation,  Stc.  he  assumes  the  names  of  Briimha,  Vishuoo  and  Shivii,  under  each  of 
which  ua me s  some  one  of  the  three  qualities  prevails.  For  the  good  of  mankind, 
Narayrmi'i,  has  been  frequently  incarnate,  either  as  a  divine  teacher,  as  a  leader  or  guide, 
or  as  a  hero.  In  the  different  forms  of  the  gods,  to  meet  the  immediate  and  privat* 
wants  of  mankind,  as,  to  remove  diseases,  Scc.  he  assumes  various  shapes.  The  worship 
of  God  is  to  be  performed  by  bodily  services,  such  as  bowing  to  his  image,  doiog 
menial  senice  in  a  temple,  &c. ;  by  words,  that  is,  by  reading,  singing,  repeating  bis 
name,  &.G.  and  by  the  mind,  as  medttatii^  on  the  forma  which  he  a 


Sbree-Hiirshi),  the  author  of  ^e  Noishudhti,  a  poem,  is  said  to  have  taught,  in  a 
work  called  Khi'indDnD,  a  system  of  philosophy  different  from  all  tlie  dorshvnus,  aud  to 
have  received  in  consequence  the  name  of  Khandannkarii,  oi'  the  destroyer ;  but  the 
author  has  not  learnt  m  what  puints  he  differed  from  the  duishimTis. 

Amongst  the  Bouddhfis  there  were  &h  sect?  of  philosophy,  sdme  of  which  taught 
doctrines  similar  to  many  of  those  of  the  orthodox  sects,  but  all  agreed  to  explode  an 
intelligent  separate  first  cause.  As  the  author  has  given  some  account  of  these  sects 
aud  of  their  principles  in  the  second  volume,  from  page  383  to  430,  he  begs  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  "what  is  there  inserted. 

'  In  Bengil,  at  prMcnt,  those  nbo  are  called  poaranici  are  peiBonB  who  bave  merely  read  Aome  ouft 
or  Dorc  of  the  poorauii*. 
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The  Hindoo  legislators  united  in  their  peraoDa  the  character  of  the  pliilosopber,  the  law- 
giver, and  the  hermit.  They  never  appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct  body  of  civil  and 
criminal  law,  for  we  find  almoat  every  religious  duty  and  ceremony  mentioned  in  the 
works  called  smritee,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  slight  inspection  of  the  translation  of  MGnoo 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  of  the  following  list  of  books  still  extant.  The  original  sniritees 
are  said  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  v6d6  by  certain  sages,  Mnnoo,  Ulree,  Vishnoo, 
HareelD,  YagnSvnlkyfi,  Ooshnna,  Ungira,  Ynmn,  Apuslumbii,  Snuivdrttu,  KatyajanS, 
Vrihtispntee,  Pi'irashina,  Vyasii,  &hi.nkhCt,  LJkhito,  Dukshii,  Goutomfl,  Shalaltlpfi,  and 
Vnshisht'hri,  accounts  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  volume. 
Each  of  these  sages,  it  is  supposed,  wrote  a  separate  volume  under  the  diUereut  titles  of 
law.  The  modem  smritees  give  quotations  from  these  ancient  writers  in  confirma- 

tion of  the  opinions  mainuined  by  their  authors  ;  but  if  we  except  MSnoo,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  entire  work  of  any  one  of  the  sages  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time;+  the 
sentences  of  Yagnuv  Mkyi'i,  found  in  the  comments  of  Mitakshuro,  C  piirarkji,  and  Veeru- 
niitrodoyi),  cannot  be  the  whole  of  the  work  of  Yagnovulkyn. 

SECTION  XXXHI. 

Iirf  of  the  Law  Books  still  extant. 

Ancient  works. — Mnnoo,  the  work  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones. — A  comment  on 
ditto,  by  Koollooki'i-bhiittil. — Another  by  M^dha-tit'hee. — Mimoo-s&nghita,  an  abridg- 
ment of  Mnnoo. — Extracts,  or,  the  works  of  Ulree,  Vishnoo,  Hareeto,  YagnQvnIkyfi, 
Ooshima,  Apfistiimbn,  SnmviirttO,  Eoodhn,  Vrihbspatee,  Vyasfl,  Shnnkhn,  LikhitA,  Diik- 
sfati,  GoutiimA,  and  Vashisht'hi't. — Yagnrivi>lkyii-sjfnghita,  explanation  of  the  sentences  of 
Yagnt'ivnlkyn. — Deepfi-knlika,  a  comment  on  the  work  of  YagniivQlkyri,  by  Shool'i- 
panee. — Another  by  Upiirarkfi.  Mitakshfira,  another  comment  on  the  same  work. — Mi- 
taksh&ra-tseka-soobodhinw,  a  comment  on  the  Mitaksbura. — Another,  by  Baliim-bhiittfl. 

•  fromt'^rff.larrmcmheT.  t  Tft)!  liUw  rpliiion  onhe  hramhOn),  bat  n  rM|>i-c<r^  Mend  nyi,  "I 

hrlKKHll  Ih'imri'ni -mrlippi  nre  In  Ihe  College  library:  toot  at  ihcoiuc  Cumpnz.d  Jodfcw  liSfn,  bull 
have  uo  daubl  or  Uieir  bcios  all  exunl." 

E  e  e 
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ffbrh  on  the  duties  of  Kings. — Raja-dhiinnu-koiistoobtia. — RaJQ-v}'tivahain*-sangra- 
hu. — VyovfiharB-madhnvo. — VynvOharo-chintamGnee. — VyuTDhara-matrika. —  Vyilvfiha- 
rii-tutw  u . — Vyo  vfiharu-m  ay  uii  kho . 

Works  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance. — Modfinfi-parijata,  one  of  the  aactent  smritees. — • 
Dayu-bhagn. — A  comment  on  ditto. — Other  commento  on  ditto  by  M6h6shwflru,  ShrSE- 
Nftt'hfi,  Cchyootn,  Rfigfaoo-niindihin,  and  ShrK-Krishno-torkaliiakara. — DByo-rnhiisya. 
— ^Vivadn-chintamboee. —  Vivado-riStnakSriS.  — ^Vivadani8vo-s6too. —  Dayo^iinrfiyo,  by 
ShroS^oni. — Dnttiiku-dSrpanQ,  on  adopted  children. — DiiltD-meimangsa,  on  ditto. — Vi- 
vado-tandnvn,  by  Kihaolakiira. — Sntwfi-vichara. — Sntwfi-nihasyd. — ^Vivado-chaadrika,  by 
Cnanta-ramQ. — ^VivadD-bfingamiivft. — Dayii-tatwft. — A  comiDent  on  ditto  by  Kaaface- 
raiDO-vachiispiitee. —  Nimoyfi-sindhoo.  — MimSyamritii. — Vivadtt-chSndrii, — Vivadarnfi- 
vti-sarn. — Mcidnna-ratnn-pradSpQ. — DayB-sangrnhn,  by  ShrSe-Krishna-tDrkalankara. — 
A  comment  on  the  Dayil-vivf  kQ,  by  ditto. 

Works  relative  to  the  Cajwn  Lams. — Acharo-chaadnka. — Anhikfi-tatwfi,  on  the  daily 
duties  of  Hindoos. — AnhikacbarD-tntwD. — Acharo-earii-anhikJIi-vidhee,  on  different  du- 
ties.— Acharn-chfindrika. — Acharii-piAdSpu. — Sadachara-aDngrohn. — ^Achar^doo-sh^- 
kharit. — AcharadSrshD. — S3daGhaTa-chnndrodqya^Acharii-mDyoSkhti.—Tit1iee-knla,on 
the  duties  to  be  performed  on  lunar  days,  by  Bhnv&-d^va. — Prnyogfi-sangi^ti,  an  abridg- 
ment—Chnodogfl-bhashyfi.— A  comment  on  do.by  Goonn-Viahnoo-bhrittn.— Udbhoottt- 
dfirpiinn,  by  Madhnvo.— Gnnga-vakya-vfilee,  on  bathing  in  the  Ganges,  gifts,  Sw.— 
Siimbotafirfi-koumooda,  on  all  die  ceremonies  of  the  year.— Dharmo-snngrtha,  a  work 
on  varioua  ceremonies,  by  PnrKmh8ngsfi-piirivnij6k5.— Shantee-mByo^iiS,  on  the  means 
ofavBrtiQgeviI.—Vasoo-deTK-pnddhutee,of  setting  up  and  worahipping  the  images  of 
Vishnoo.— Maittmasfi-tntwojon  the  miilii  m<»di8,t  and  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  these 
months.— A  comment  on  ditto.— Another  H^  Rama.4noh6nfi-»acba8putee.— TitTiee- 
tiitwB,  on  lunar  days  and  their  peculiar  ceremtMiies.— A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Kashlc- 
rama-vidya-vachfispfitee.— llardfishS-tfltwo,  on  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  the 
eleventh  of  the  wasing  and  waning  of  the  moon.— A  comment  on  ditto— Anotiier,  by 

•  TiU  word  ibanld  be  wiiD(IcdioincwkMllk«T«fBlurli,  Ihaitb  the  exact  Mnnd  cbdmi be gifes  with Iba 
Raman  Al|ihabel. 

t  lorerealarj  aumrhi.  intended  by  ibe  Hindom  to  bring  Ihtir  reckontag  bj»l«r  and  laoiir  time  to  m  ajree- 
■eit.    Tbeir  calendar  lequlreiODeeter;  St>"u*- 
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Mohfinn-goawamee. — Auotlier,  by  Kasbei-mnii-vidya-vachflspntee.'— Yalra-tfitwfi,  on 
joitrnieB  and  pilgrimages. — Snantt-dospilui,  od  bathing  ceremonieB.—Sangknlpn-koumoo- 
de5,oa  die  annuttciation  of  different  ceremonies. — Nriaingho-priisadn,  on  the  incantation 
of  Vishnoo,  half-lioD,  balf-man. — Krityn-tOtwo,  on  the  duties  of  Hindoos. — Nrisingtt. 
vajifp^yEZ,  on  sacrifices. — ShivB-poqa-anngriihfi,  an  abridgment,  on  the  worship  of  Shivfi.— 
N^tee-mfiyookha,  on  the  duties  of  die  Hindoos. — PrtttishtTia-mnySSklifi,  a  similar  woifc. 
— ^V'usCoo-shastrd,  on  the  ceremonies  connected  with  building  a  family  residence. — Jlila- 
shHyaramotsni^n,  on  the  consecration  of  pools  and  gardens  to  public  use. — Kal&-nir- 
m'lyS-deepika,  on  times  of  worship. — SSmiiyilt-priidef  p6,  a  similar  work. — Poorooshfi- 
m^dhll-p6ddh6tee,  on  human  sacrifices. — Koondodyotfl,  on  altars  for  sacrifices. — ^A  com- 
ment on  ditto. — DhihTOa-priideepn,  on  various  ceremonies. — Pn^6 toko,  ditto. — Dhfir- 
ma>pravritee,  ditto. — Porishisht'hii-prfikashii,  ditto. — Shivii-prttisht'ha,  on  setting  up 
an  image  of  the  lingu. — Viahnoo-priitisht'lia-vidhee,  <Utto  of  Vishnoo. — Kri^a^fitna- 
viileS,  on  ceremonies. — Krityil-kulpa-turoo. — Snano-sootrd,  sentences  on  ablutions. — 
Dharmn-soRgrnhii,  an  abridgment,  on  various  duties. — Brumhu-yfignD-tftrpfina-vidhee, 
on  sacrifices. — Vidbantt-mala,  on  various  laws. — Dhurma-viv^kii,  on  the  duties  of  the 
Hindoos. — Voisbnfivfi,oa  the  worship  of  Vishnoo. — Shantee-said,  on  the  influence  of  evtl 
stars. — Shiva -vakya-valS,  on  duties  commanded  by  Sbivti. — ^Vdrdodyotfi,  on  all  the  ce- 
remonies of  the  year. — Dinodyotii^  on  daily  ceremonies. — Pooja-rotnakfiin,  on  forms  of 
worship. — LingarchSn&'chdndrika,  on  the  worship  of  the  lingfi. — Shantee-kamiilakfira. — 
ChfindoganhikQ,  on  the  duties  of  the  samu-v^dii  bramhHns,  by  RhnvQ-d^vn.- — Chnndogfi* 
pnddhatee,  by  the  same  writer. — Divodasn-nibondfi,  a  work  by  Divodaao. — RamB-pro- 
kasha,  on  the  festivals  of  Ramtt. — DhArmft-dSepika,  on  'different  ceremonies. — Pud- 
dhStee,  by  fihovd-d^vfi,  a  similar  work. — Pruyt^ii^arpanii,  another  similar  work. — Kiir- 
moptid^shinS,, another  work  on  ceremonies. — Kri^n-rajn,  ditto. — Kahiiyfl-sonksh^prr, 
by  Gdneshu-bhdttn. — ^Vyviist'baninvn,  by  Raghnvfl'bhfittft. — Another  work  under  the 
same  name  by  Riighoo-nat^u-sarvnbhoum'i. — Smritee-si'ingrnbu,  by  Ramu-Uindru- 
nyayalflnkara. — Vyotiist'ha-Bara-sfingrLhB,  by  Ramu-GovindJ. — Another  work  with  ■ 
die  same  tide,  by  Siddhantfi-vageeshu. — Bhoktee-snndarUiaj  on  devotion. — Doorga- 
bhiiktee-tTringinee,  <»i  fitith  in  Doorga. — Sfimuyalokd,  by  PttdmB-nabha. — Sbooditt- 
pnddhatee-niroopiiult,  the  way  of  the  sbSSdriis. — Shmtee-rntns,  by  Kiimlllaktrii. — Tir 
Vbee-Diniiijr3. 
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On  the  offerings  to  the  ntanes  o/(i/k«s(ow.— Shraddhn-vivgioi,  by  Vachnspntee-muhru. — 
A  comment  on  ditto  by  Sbrle-Kmlin'j-tQrlLaluiikarti.— Anotlier  by  Achar^n-chuoramoDee. . 
-•ShreddhiKkoumoodie. — Shraddl  ti-chintam  iinee . — ShraddhVaagai^ . — Shraddho-tnt  wQ , 
■ — A  comment  oa  ditto,  entitled  Bhavarfhi-deepika. — Another,  by  Kashee-raraii-vidya- 
vachtispatee. — Another  comment  on  do- — Shraddhn-miyookhiS. — Sbraddfau-sangnibfi. — 
ShraddlnVkhand:),  by  llemadree. — Shraddh'i-gSno-pfitee. — Shraddh^ndoo-sh^khiird. — 
Pitree-bhiiktee-t  I'lriinginSe. — Shraddhn-kfi  Ipfi-ICita .— S  I'lp  iod  ee-kor 'rufi ,— Sfirvvn-shraddhti- 
pnddh&tee. — Vrishotwrgii,  on  the  offering  of  a  bull. — Ootsurgn-moyo^diii,  on  the  cona&- 
crgtion  of  offerings. — -KrityS-pifikaslia. 

fVorh  OH  Atonements. — Prayasbcbittn-vivSkii. — Prayfishchitta-tiitwo, — A  comment 

mt  ditto. — Another,  by  Govindannodfi. — Another,  by  KasheS-ramn-vidya-vachBspfttee. — 

Prayushchitt'i-prrideepri.-^Prayfishchittn-miiyookha. — Pravftshchitt^ndoo-sb^khArti. 

OnPun/fro/ioiu.— Shooddhee-kumUaknrii. — Uahouch'i-smritee-cbAndrika. — Shood- 

,   dhee-ratnaknra,  by  Chund^sh«DrD. — Shooddhee-tntwn. — A  comment  on  ditto. — Sbood- 

dhee-viv£kn. — Shooddhee-muyooku. 

On  the  Ten  IiiiHatory  Ceremonies. — Sfingskarii'gSnd-pQtee. — Snngskarn-Jcoostoobbit. 
— Sunsgskarri-bhask&ro. — Sungskara>komEilakiira> — Sfin^akariiknla. — Si'mgskarri-tiitvrri. 
— SangskaWi-muynokhn. 

On  f^ows. — Vrfttfi-Barfi. — Vriitark  ii . — ^Vr ot3-rajn .— Vrotii-koumoodS. 
On  Punishments. — D.^ndii-viv^ka. 
On  Oaths. — Divjii-tfttwr). 

On  Gifts. — Dan'i-kou moods. — Dan&-mnyo9kha. — DanQ-kriya-koumood^,  by  Go- 
vindanooda. — DanS-kalpa-turoo. — Dan&-rDtnakur(i. — DanK-sagKio,  by  Ballalaeuii. — 
Danu-knmhiaktirii. — MSha-daDS-priddhfitee,  on  splendid  gifts. — DanA-cfa  ndrika. — 
Sh6i  fishn^ann-Tidhee,  on  the  sixteen  gifts.— Dcisha-kurma-p^ddhCitee,  a  similar  work.— 
Dan&4^ra-v^£S. 

On  A  ncetf  1^.— Gotrfi-pcn v6ra-m finjirrae . — Gotrfi-prii vfira-d'i  rpfinti. 
On  Holtf  Places. — PtiruBboo-ramii-prtika:ha. — Trisfholee-s^oo,  oa  the  holy  places, 
Kadue,    Gi'iya,   and   Pniyago. — Teejt'hfi-chmtamBnee. — ToSrt'ha-prnyogii-dSpika.— 
Gfiyo-s^too,  on  the  holy  place  Guya. 

On  Marriages. — Oodvthii-t  itwS. — Oodvahil-viv^kH. 

On  Transmigrations. — Vrihrit-k'Tm'i-vipaku-Bar6-B6ngrrh3,  on  the  fruita  of  the  actions 
of  fonner  births. — Kfirmfi-vipakn-sarfi. 
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fVorks  on  mriaus  rafijec/s.— Smritee-sarll,  by  Hfifee-oafhn.— Another  work  under  Ac 
same  name. — Smritee-siiiigriihii,  a  compilation. — A  modern  work  of  the  same  kind  un- 
'  der  this  name. — Smritee-chijndrika,  an  explanation  of  different  laws. — Har-'-lSta-teeka, 
a  comment  on  the  Harfl-lota. — Jnta-mnllij-vilasa. — DwoitiVniroayiS.— A  modem  work 
under  this  name,  by  ChfiBdro-sh^kliflra-vachnapiitee. — A  comment  on  ditto,  entitled  Ka- 
dDmbiiiee. — VoijnjiSnlee,  a  comment. — Siddhantn-pijooshfl. — NibBndlin-sQrviawn-— 
Marndu-smritee,  a  work  attribmed  to  the  sage  NarSdft, — TStwamrilit. — PBrasharri-smn- 
tee. — Vrih  >t-para3hfiree,  a  similar  though  a  larger  work. — P.)rasli6ra-^miitee-vjakhya, 
a  comment  on  the  work  of  Paiaslmrn. — Jiiyft-singhii-kiilpri-drooinQ,  a  work  by  J^'yil- 
■inghn. — Udwoitn-nimtiyr),  on  spirit  and  rfie  animal  soul. — Tutwi'i-dSpika. — Diun- 
karodyota. — Siddhaiif'-pecjooshii,  on  tlie  decision  of  d.  ubts. — D^*nl"i-smritec,  a  work 
by  Devnlh. — Vriddh  j-Shatatfipfi. — Rfiinadee-pMieeli.s'  a,  on  the  method  of  examining 
precious  stony.  — Smritc^-nifi.ijfi  S. — Ja^nkyammda-bodha. — Vrihnt-shnnkha-smritee. 
— ^firi'  ii  .lUrst.Oiiili-si'jngrnlir',  an  abridgment  of  all  tlie  dnrsh&uos. — Nar5dfl-s6nghita. — 
L  bfi;  sir-cootrn. — Kashynpii. — Mnliamu^n. — Mnhamrivabhidhann. — Smritee-t^intamri- 
nee,  by  Gnnga-dhfird. — Guuiilmii-sootri-teeka. — Sakiilu-mfita-snngr8hri,  an  abridgment 
of  various  opinions — Dwoitn-pi<ris1iishiD-tet  ka. — Smritee-piiribhasha,  by  Vnrdhi.manS. 
— Smrilee-inUiakuni,  by  V^iachar^u. — Gr^nt'bu-rajri,  by  Kiighoo-nal'ba-sarvfibhoumii. 
— ^Uchyootu-ch  ukruvorttec . — Smri  tee-kouatoobbu. 

Thus  numerous  are  the  law  books  of  the  Hindoos ;  there  are  also  many  others,  not 
now  tobe  procured,  though  their  names  are  familiar  to  the  Hindoo  learned  men.  In 
the  English  courts  of  justice  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  worits  most  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  are  the  Day(i-bhag9,  and  Dayu-tutwi).  In  criminal  causes  the  Hindoo  law 
books  are  not  consulted. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader,  the  method  of  administering  justice 
under  the  Hindoo  kings,  and  the  nature  of  the  Hindoo  civil  and  criminal  laws : 

The  shastrn  does  not  appear  to  direct  its  instructions  to  subordinate  judges,  but  to  the 
king  as  the  chief  magistrate,  and  through  him  to  all  appointed  by  him  to  administer  jus- 
tice. Many  of  the  lessoua  it  addresses  to  him  are  highly  proper :  be  is  indeed  made  ab- 
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•olate,  and  the  Uvea  and  properties  of  all  his  subjects  are  left  to  his  arbitniy  will ;  he  is 
pronounced  to  be,  indeed,  an  incarnate  deity,  and  even  ideas  derogatory  to  his  honour 
are  directed  to  be  punished  with  death.  He  is,  however,  directed  to  be  generous  to  his 
subjects  respectbg  their  taxes ;  kmd  of  speech ;  vet  inexorable  as  death  in  the  punishment 
of  offences.  He  is  taught  to  rise  before  day,  to  perform  his  ablutions,  and  wnship  the 
gods ;  to  present  due  obeisance  to  the  gods  and  bramhfins ;  and  dien  to  ascend  the  throne, 
to  judge  his  people  according  to  the  shastra;  to  keep  in  subjection  lust,  anger,  avarice, 
foHy,  drunkenness  and  pride ;  to  keep  hiinaelf  from  being  seduced  by  the  love  of  gaming 
and  of  the  chase ;  to  restrain  his  love  of  dancing,  singing,  and  playing  on  musical  instru' 
ments;  to  refrain  from  sleep  during  the  day;  from  wine;  from  molesdng  men  of  worth; 
from  putting  men  to  death  by  artfid  means;  from  taking  private  proper^;  from  holding 
any  one  guilty  without  the  commission  of  a  crime.  In  war,  he  is  forbidden.to  slay  a 
suppliant,  a  spectator,  a  person  asleep  or  naked,  or  any  one  fearful.  To  insure  suc- 
cess in  war,  he  is  directed  to  try  the  effect  of  bribes,  to  employ  spies,  and  to  endeavour 
to  divide  the  kingdom  of  his  adversary.  Whatever  country  he  conquers,  he  is  to  pre- 
sent offerings  to  its  gods;  and  effects  and  money  to  the  bramhiins.  He  is  to  be  distin- 
guished by  an  umbrella  made  of  the  feathers  of  the  peacock ;  lb  unite  to  himself  seven 
or  eight  wise  counsellors;  to  employ  a  sober  and  virtuous  secretary,  and  men  of  good- 
principles  as  messengers.  He  is  to  prevent  crimes;  to  listen  to  complaints;  to  forbear 
to  touch  sacred  property ;  to  consult  with  his  counsellors  in  a  secret  place,  as  in  a  forest, 
but  not  where  diere  are  parrots  or  other  talkative  birds. 

The  law  supposes  that  the  king  himself  will  be  the  judge :  it  allows  him,  however, 
to  appoint  bramhuns  (on  no  account  shoodrns)  to  represent  him  on  the  bench,  and  to 
give  them  several  wise  men  as  counsellors.  In  civil  causes,  counsel  is  allowed^  but 

not  in  criminal  ones.  The  bw  also  lays  down  the  qualilicatitHi  of  witnesses,  and  the 
mode  of  receiving  evidence.  The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  are  to  choose  witnesses  of 
their  own  cast,  if  possible.  Persons  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  slaves,  old  men  beyond 
ei^ty,  and  minors,  are  not  allowed  to  be  witnesses.  The  forms  of  otfhs  are  as  fol- 
lows :^.a  bramh&n  must  swear  by  the  truth ;  a  kshdtriyQ  by  the  animal  on  which  he  rides 
or  by  his  arms ;  the  voishyii,  by  his  cattle,  by  grain,  or  by  a  piece  of  gold ;  die  shoodrii, 
by  the^ods,  or,  by  laying  hold  of  the  feet  of  bis  father  and  mother,  or  by  sacred  gifts,  or 
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by  all  sacred  ceremoniet,  or,  by  [daciDg  hu  bands  on  the  bead  of  bis  wife,  or  child,  or 
friend.*  The  severest  threatenings  agaiiut  peijuiy  are  delivered  by  the  judge  at  die 
time  of  receiving  evidence  :  as  an  example  of  the  extravagance  of  some  of  these  promises 
and  threatenings  in  reference  to  true  and  false  testimony,  the  following  specimens  are  ex- 
tracted :  The  merit  of  a  true  deposition  is  greater  than  the  merit  of  a  thousand  sacrifices 
of  the  hwse.  In  an  affair  conceming  a  horse,  if  any  person  gives  &lse  evidence,  his 
guilt  is  as  great  aa  that  of  a  hundred  murders.  In  an  affair  conceming  a  man,  if  any  per- 
son gives  hlse  evidrace,  the  guilt  of  a  thousand  murders  is  incurred.  In  an  actitHi  con- 
ceming gold,  false  eviduice  involves  the  guilt  incurred  by  the  murder  of  all  the  men  who 
have  ever  been  or  shall  be  bom  in  die  world.  False  evidence  relative  to  land,  incurs 
die  guilt  of  the  murder  of  all  die  living  creatures  in  the  world,  and  a  person  thus  perjured  ' 
is  liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  such  guilt. 

The  smritees  contain  eighteen  principal  titles  of  law; — 1.  on  debt,  or  loans  for  g<»i>  , 
sumption; — 2.  deposits,  and  loans  for  use; — 3.  sale  without  ownership ;~-4.  concerns 
among  partners ; — 5.  subtraction  of  what  has  been  given ; — 6.  non-payramt  of  wages  or 
hire ; — 7.  non-perfbimance  o£  agreements; — 8.  recision  of  sale  and  purchase; — 9-  dis- 
putes between  master  and  servant; — 10.  contests  on  boundaries; — 11,  18.  assauU  and 
slander; — 13.  larceny  ;-^14.  robbery  and  other  vitdence ; — 15.  adultery; — 16.  alterca- 
tion between  man  and  wife,  and  their  several  duties; — 17.  die  law  of  inheritance  ;— 16. 
gaming  with  dice  and  with  living  creatures.  "  These  eighteen  titles  of  law  are  settled  aa 
die  ground-work  of  all  judicial  procedure  in  diis  world." 

The  laws  relative  to  die  inheritance,  the  division,  die  enjoyment,  and  recovery  of  pro- 
perty, are  very  numerous,  and  extend  to  die  minutest  circumstances,  and  many  of  them, 
dMHigh  with  sad  exceptions,  are  truly  wise  and  good.  Property,  whether  m  lands  ot 
moveables,  is  to  be  equally  tfvided  amongst  the  sons,  who  are  made  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  sisters,  and  for  the  expenses  of  their  marriages,  as  well  as  for  the  sup- 
port of  dieir  widowed  modier,  or  wster,  and  die  expensive  ceremonies  which  succeed  die 

•  A  cormpondcDl  mji, '  Tkt  •entepce  li  •'  The  Judge  iball  ■djure  tb«  brmmhBn  by  hli  t™ib  i  (be  kihBlrijS, 
bj  bla  veblcle mnd  ariM t  the  Toiihjt,  bj  bli  iiB|iteBCQli ot  hMbawtry,  ulllc,  or  merchudiss t  sad  Iha  »bSS> 
dr«  bj  (I  ihlak)  e?ery  cnrie."  Oathi  »n  obIj  to  be  rnaricd  (a  wher*  bnmM  cTldence  cionat  be  pncurea, 
in  iiblcb  CMC  ordeal,  m  welJ  ssoalbt,  «bd  «tber  ■ppwIHo  Qod,  are  U  itsiid  ImMid  of  hamM  tewlowiij..' 
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death  of  a  Hindoo.  An  adopted  son,  if  ihe  father  leave  sons  bom  in  wedlock,  wiU  ob- 
tain a  third  share  of  the  estote.  If  a  bnunhto  have  children  from  wives  of  three  dif- 
ferent casts,  the  children  bom  of  a  bramhunee  must  have  the  lai^eat  share  of  his  proper^. 
If  a  man  die  without  wife  or  children,  his  father,  mother,  jouDgest  or  eldest  brother,  or 
their  children,  become  his  heirs. 

A  son  and  a  grandson  are  made  answerable  for  a  father's  debts,  but  not  debts  incurred 
by  gaming  or  drinking  spirituous  liquors.  If  a  tHramhou  dies  childless,  the  magistrate  is 
to  administer  to  his  estate,  discharge  his  debts,  and  throw  the  overplus  of  his  property 
into  the  water.  A  creditor  may  seize  the  property  or  person  of  the  debtor,  or  bis  wife, 
children,  cattle,  &c.  To  a  magistrate,  a  master,  or  a  bramhun,  a  person  is  not  to  be 
rude  in  demanding  payment.  The  property  of  a  person  expelled  from  his  cast  is  direct» 
ed  to  descend  to  his  son ;  the  property  of  a  foiuuiliucharee  to  his  spiritual  guide ;  of  a 
aiinyase?,  to  his  pupil ;  and  the  personal  property  of  a  woman  arising  from  presents,  to 
her  daughters. 

The  adopted  son  of  an  eunuch,  a  person  rejected  from  his  cast,  a  person  who  beats 
bis  father,  one  who  does  not  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  his  ancestors,  a  sfinyaseS,  uid 
persons  afflicted  with  certain  diseases,  cannot  inherit  proper^  but  they  are  allowed  a 
maintenance  out  of  the  property  to  which  they  are  heirs. 

Interest  from  a  bramhon  is  to  be  ten  per  cent. ;  from  a  kshtitriyii,  fifteen ;  from  a  voisfa- 
yii,  twenty ;  and  from  a  shoodrb,  fifty  ! 

The  Hindoo  law  acknowledges  eight  kinds  of  marriage:  bramM,  in  which  a  father 
gives  his  dau^ter,  without  receivingafee,to  some  person  of  superior  cast  ;—doiD«,whett, 
at  a  burnt-sacrifice,  the  daughter  is  given  to  the  officiality  priest  as  a  fee  ;—ars/u,  in  whi<± 
the  father  gives  his  daughter  away,  receiving  in  return  two  cows  ;—prqjaput^,  m  which 
the  father  says  to  his  daughter  and  the  person  to  whom  his  daughter  U  betrodied,  "  Go, 
fulfil  the  duties  of  religion ;"— asooriJ,  in  which  the  father,  receiving  presents,  bestows  his 
daughter  i—ganMarcH,  a  marriage  in  which  ih©  parties  privately  agree  to  treat  each  other 
»3  man  and  wife  i—rakshusa,  in  which  the  bridegroom  overcomes  his  rivals  in  single  com- 
bat, and  marries  the  daughter  i~poishachu,  in  which  the  daughter  is  drawn  from  her  fa- 
ther's house  by  stealth. 
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He  laws  respectmg  buying,  sdltng,  and  partnenhip,  vppeMr,  upoa  die  whole,  to  be 
founded  on  just  pnnciplea.  If  «  nun  porduue*  an;  thing  dandeilinely  of  a  per>oa  of 
bad  character,  at  a  rale  infeiior  to  Ifae  real  valoe,  he  ia  to  be  punidied  as  a  thief. 

Under  die  head  of  gifts  are  several  strange  laws ;  a  man  oiaj  give  away  his  wife,  with 
her  own  consent ;  and  if  a  xm  be  willing^  a  father  may  sell  or  give  him  away ;  a  mother 
may  do  the  same,  widi  the  folher's  consent.  Wliatever  has  been  once  given,  cannot  be 
taken  back :  it  is  dntta,  (given).  If  a  man,  from  a  violent  impulse  of  lust,  give  any  thing 
to  another,  it  is  accounted  illq;al.  No  reward,  even  though  it  should  have  been  pro- 
mised, need  be  given  for  apprehending  «  thief  or  a  murderer. 

The  Hindoos  have  fifteen  kinds  of  slaves,  vis.  those  who  have  become  such  by  being 
bom  irom  iaterconrse  between  a  free'mau  and  a  slave,  by  purchase,  by  chance,  by  de- 
scent, by  receiving  support  during  a  famme,  by  die  chance  of  war,  by  their  own  desire, 
by  apostasy  from  the  profession  of  a  s&nyaseo,  by  their  own  gift  for  a  time,  by  a  voiuntaiy 
sale  of  themselves,  those  who  have  sold  Uiemselves  for  a  subsistence,  or  to  possess  a  slave 
•  girl,  and  those  pyea  as  a  pledge,  or  in  payment  of  a  debt. — Slaves  may  be  enfranchised  by 
the  beneficence  of  a  master;  by  the  merit  of  having  saved  his  life,  or  by  besring  him  a 
diild.  Ilie  following  is  the  form  of  emancipation :  the  master  breaks  a  pitcher  contain. 
ing  water,  rice,  Sowers,  Slc.  over  the  head  of  the  slave,  so  that  these  things  iall  on  his 
body,  when  he  pronounces  the  words,  "  I  have  made  thee  free."  A  woman  manytng 
a  slave,  bec<Hnes  herself  a  slave.      A  bramhfio  can  never  be  made  a  sUve. 

The  owner  of  a  bramhfinSS  bull  is  not  answerable  for  such  a  bull  after  he  is  let  loose. 
^A  man  of  superior  cast  who  Msely  accuses  one  of  inferior  cast  of  atrocious  cimes, 
is  fined  six  pounds  and  ten  pence,  but  if  the  offender  be  of  inferior  cast,  he  is  to  have 
his  tongue  cut  out,  aud  a  hot  iron  ten  fingers  broad  thrust  into  his  mouth. 

If  a  man  speak  reproachful!}  of  k  magistrate,  the  latter  is  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  and 
banish  him.  A  refusal  to'suLmit  to  the  laws,  is  to  be  punished  by  similar  severities. 
A  bramhrin,  whatever  his  crime  may  be,  is  not  to  be  put  to  death.  If  a  man  call  a  rob- 
ber, or  an  outcast,  by  those  names,  he  is  to  be  fined  in  half  the  mulct  of  a  robber  or  an 
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The  laws  which  rehte  to  auault  are  most  shockis^^y  partial  and  unjust.  The  sen- 
timent,  "  All  men  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  taw,"  has  no  place  in  the  Hindoo  code : 
the  higher  casts,  both  as  it  respects  6nes  and  corporal  puniabnieiits,  are  always  favoured, 
while  the  punishment  of  the  lower  casts  is  barbarous  and  cruel :  the  law,  in  all  cases  of 
assault,  always  recognizes  die  rank  of  the  parties,  punishing  the  bramhou  in  the  slightest 
manner  for  (be  greatest  injustice,  and  the  shoodrn  most  hemvtij  for  the  slightest  offence 
against  the  bramhmi :  the  following  examples  mxy  suffice  for  proof:  "  If  a  man  deprive 
another  of  life,  he  shall  suffer  death  ;  but  if  a  bramhiin  do  this,  he  shall  be  fined."  For 
striking  a  bnunhdn,  the  shoodrfi's  hand  is  to  be  cut  off;  for  sitting  on  his  matj  liis  pos- 
teriors J  for  speaking  against  him^  his  tongue  is  to  be  cut  out ;  for  spitbng  upon  him,  his 
lips  are  to  be  cut  off;  for  seiung  him  by  the  head,  both  his  hands  are  to  be  cut  off.  A 
man  of  superior  cast  may  chastise  one  of  inferior  cast  with  impunity  if  he  offend  hiin. 
A  person  is  allowed  to  put  to  deadi  (without  ejamination)  the  person  who  shall  set  fire 
to  his  house,  or  attempt  to  poison  him,  or  plunder  him  of  all  diat  he  has,  or  t»k.e  away 
his  wife. 

For  killing  a  goat,  a  horse,  or  a  cainel,  one  hand  and  one  foot  of  the  offender  are  di- 
rected to  be  cut  off.  Fines  are  to  be  levied  for  cutting  off  the  testicles  of  a  male  ani> 
mal ;  and  for  killing  an  insect,  a  fish,  a  tyger,  a  bear,  a  serpent,  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  weasel,  or 
a  boar.  For  killing  an  insect,  the  offender  is  to  be  lined  something  more  than  a  forthing. 

Persons  selling  by  false  weights,  or  using  deceit  in  traffic,  are  to  be  fined.  If  a  per- 
son manifest  a  propensity  to  such  thefts,  his  ear,  nose,  or  hand  must  be  cut  off.  A  man  ' 
frequently  using  &Ise  weights,  must  lose  all  he  possesses.  An  unskilful  man  daring  to 
.  practise  medicine  is  to  be  fined.  P^lse  astrologers  must  be  fined,  and  coiners  must  have 
the  band,  the  nose,  and  the  teeth  broken.  The  house-breaker  must  have  bodi  his  h^ds 
cut  off,  and  be  impaled^  the  highway  robber  is. directed  to  be  stfangled;  he  who  plun- 
ders a  province,  is  to  be  impaled ;  the  stealer  of  a  man  of  superior  cast,  to  be  roasted 
alive;  of  a  woman  of  middling  cast,  to  have  bothliis  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  and  to  be 
cast  upon  a  highway  vjrhere  four  roads  meet ;  of  a  man  of  inferior  cast,  to  be  fined  twelve 
pounds,  one  shilling,  and  eight  pence.  TTie  stealer  of  an  elephant  or  a  horse  m  time 
of  war,  to  be  put  to  death ;  if  in  time  of  peace,  a  hand  and  foot  to  be  cut  off;  but  if  the 
elephant  or  hprse  be  exceUeot  in  all  respects,  tlt^  hand,  foot,  and  posteriors  of  the  thief 
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'  are  to  be  cut  oflF,  and  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  life.  For  stealing  a  goat  or  a  sheep,  a  hand ; 
and  for  atealiug  a  weasel  or  a  cat,  half  of  the  foot  is  to  be  cut  off.  For  stealing  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  grain,  a  man  must  be  put  to  death.  A  thief  caught  in  the  act.  of 
breakingany  thing  closed  up,  for  the  first  offence,  is  to  have  a  finger  cut  off;  for  the  se- 
cond, his  hand  and  foot;  for  the  Aird,  be  is  to  be  put  to  death.  For  stealing  flowers, 
fruits,  wood,  or  grass,  beloiq;ii^  to  a  brambnn,  die  hand  is  to  be  cut  off.  Thefts  commit- 
4ed  by  bramhuns  are  directed  to  be  punished  by  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  by  putting 
out  the  eyes,  or  by  shaving  die  head,  or  by  slavery  for  life.  A  bramhBn,  on  committing  a 
robbery  worthy  of  death,  if  be  has  been  accustomed  to  offer  a  bumt-sacrifice  daily,  is  to 
have  his  bead  ^aved,  which  is  equivalent  to  loss  of  cast.  If  a  man  break  a  large  bridge, 
he  must  suffer  deadi.  For  setting  fire  to  «  plantation,  or  a  granary,  a  man  must  be  burnt 
alive.* 

A  fine  to  the  amount  of  seven  sUUii^s  and  six-p»ce  only  is  directed  to  be  levied  on 
the  person  who  shall  violate  the  chastity  of  a  mine  who  has  brought  him  up,  or  that  of 
a  woman  who  has  come  to  him  in  distress.  Adultery  with  a  prostitute,  without  leave 
of  die  magistrate,  is  cfirected  to  be  punished  by  fine:  Tfae  hire  of  prostitutes  is  regulat- 
ed with  so  much  caution  and  minate  attention,  as  to  excite  in  the  mind  doubts  whether 
the  Hindoo  sages  considered  prostitution  a  crime  or  not.  lliey  however  make  three  gra- 
dations in  the  progress  towards  adultery  with  a  married  woman,  according  to  the  fami- 
liarity of  the  parties :  for  those  acts  of  levity  more  unbecoming  than  criminal,  the  offend- 
er is  fined  one  shilling  and  seven-pence ;  for  sending  presents,  the  fine  is  six  pounds ;  for 
gross  familiarities,  twelve  pounds ;  but  for  die  actual  perpetration  of  the  crime,  the  of- 
fender, if  a  shoodrQ,  must  be  deprived  of  virility,  and  -  then  be  burnt  alive ;  If  a  bramhoo, 
he  must  be  fined  twelve  pounds.  These  punishments  are  modified  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  as,  the  consent  or  refusal,  and  the  rank,  of  the  woman*  In  some  cases,  the 
offender  is  compelled  to  marry  the  woman. — A  bramh&n,  a  kshUriyfi,  or  a  voishyo,  for 
an  unnatural  crime  with  a  cow,  is  to  be  fined  twelve  pounds.  A  shoBdrn  guilty  of  the 
same  crime,  must  be  put  to  death.  An  unnatural  crime  with  any  beast  not  a  cow,  sub- 
jects tfae  person  to  a  fine  of  twelve  pounds. 

•  Then  were  Ihrhorrlit  ponUkncau  foroKrly  iufticisd  bj  Iki*  people,  vbo  have  bMS  eilolM  ai  tks  RmI 
bcncvolcDl  bchin  on  ru it. 
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The  Hindoo  law  reguWtes  gaming  at  veil  as  pnutitutHni ;  half  the  profit  of  i  game 
belong  to  the  magistrate,  in  whose  presence,  or  in  that  of  Qoe  of  his  offic^n,  peFwiia  an 
commanded  to  play. 

A  man  who  shall  have  caused  a  iHamhtin  to  eat  dang  or  drink  arine,  is  to  be  6dm1 
twelve  pounds;  for  causing  him  to  drinlL  wise,. to  be  put  to  death.  Banishmeut  from 
the  kingdom  is  the  punisbment  of  a  bramhbs  for  oating  g^ic  or  onions.  For  reading  the 
v&lo,  8  sboodrii  is  to  have  boiling  oil  ponred  into  his  throit ;  for  hearing  it,  into  his  ears ; 
for  committing  it  to  memory,  to  be  put  to  death,  for  wearing  the  braiiUunical  duread, 
the  fine  is  two  pounds  five  shiUings.  For  coottaatl;  offering  bumt^acrifices,  or  mo- 
lesting a  bramhun,  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  life. 

For  peifonning  a  sacrifice  toprocnie  the  death  of  another,  a  man  must  be  fined  five  diil- 
lings  and  six-pence.  For  casting  briars  into  a  road,  for  mixing  poison  with  food,  for 
marrying  a  girl  who  is  free  to  a  slave,  a  man's  limb  is  to  be  cut  off.  For  iaterruptii:^  a 
magistrate  at  play,  the  offender  must  be  put  to  death.  For  administering  poison,  or  set- 
ting fire  to  a  house,  or  murdering  a  man,  a  woman  is  to  be  drowned,  if  not  with  child. 
For  murdering  her  sacred  teacher,  her  husband,  or  child,  a  woman  must  haye  her  ears, 
nose,  hands,  and  lips  cut  oflT,  and  must  then  be  devoured  by  dogs. 

The  laws  respectmg  women  are  peculiarly  barbaroua.  A  bad  wife  is  to  be  made  Uie 
slave  or  cook  to  some  idol.  A  woman  is  not  allowed  by  the  law  to  go  out  of  the  bouse 
without  the  consent  of  her  husband;  nor  to  talk  with  a  stranger;  nor  to  laugh  without 
Ac  veil  over  her  lace ;  nor  to  swallow  any  thing,  except  medicine,  till  she  shall  have 
served  others,  nor  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  stranger,  nor  to  stand  at  the  door,  nor  to  look 
out  at  the  window.  She  may  give  her  body  to  be  burnt  with  the  corpse  of  her  hus- 
band ;  in  wbicb  case,  she  is  promised  happiness  in  paradise  during  35,000,000  of  years. 

Preservation  of  the  kingdom  from  thieves,  or  vigilance  in  punishing  thieves,  secures 
paradise  to  the  magistrate. 
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SECTION  XXX IT. 
T&e  Attrtaiomical  ihetlivt. 
It  will  be  seen,  thit  in  diis  depnrtmrat  of  science  the  Hindoos  were  sb  capable  of  com- 
prehending die  woodert  of  the  heavens  as  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Their  anci- 
ent utronomical  works,  though  mixed  wlifa  diemoat  extravagant  fancies,  will  long  remain 
aplendid  monuments  of  the  highest  powers  of  intellect.  The  reader  will  find  an  epi- 
toine  of  the  Sfioryfl-Siddhantn,  b^  Bhaskfiracharyii,  in  die  following  pages,  and  for  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  the  powers  of  mind  by  which  this  work  was  produced,  the  author  would 
refer  his  readers  to  a  learned  essay  in  the  second  volume  of  die  Asiatic  Reselrches,  hj 
S.  Davis,  Esq.  Tlie  most  ancient  of  the  Hindoo  astronomical  works  are  referred  by 
the  Hindoos  themselves  to  the  sbunyeogri.  Most  of  the  works  mentioned  below^  how- 
ever, were  written  only  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  others  are  not  more  dun 
fifty  or  sixty  years  old. 

SECTION  XXXV. 
Astronomical  fVorki  tHll  extant. 
Soraylf-siddhant)!,  and  Siddhanto-shiromdnee,  by  Bhaskiiracharyn. — A  comment  on 
die  former  work,  entided  Gorawtliu-priikashika,  by  Rongft-Na^ft. — Others  by  Nree- 
singhfi-gHniikfi,  and  by  Bhoodhiirfi. — LwlavotJEe,  fay  Bhaekftrachaiya.— CommenU  on 
ditto,  by  GAogadhfirTi,  BKn^Nat'bu,  Soarytt-dasit,  and  Gftn£shfi.— Vfijft-Gftniln,  ano- 
dier  WQtk  by  BhaskAracharyii,  on  algebra,  mensuration,  Cic. — Grtihfi-sp&shtn,  on  the 
planets. — Sbooddhee-dSpika,  by  Goviudanundu. — Gruhfi-charii,  on  the  motions  of  die 
planets. — BhoovnnodSSpdkft,  by  Pndmii-^iabhft. — A  comment  .on  the  Vrihiidjatakn, 
by  Bhattotpnlo. — Swttrodoyii,  widi  ■  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  by  Nnrn-HGree. 
— Swfirodfiya-yontrD. — ShantikB-totwamritu,  by  Narayiinfi-shiimia. — Mooh5urt&-kftlp5< ' 
droopiii,  with  a  comment. — JatKkii-dQrptInn,  on  fortunate  and  unfortiuiate  births. — Sariv 
mOnjurei,  by  Vonnmalee-mi^ro. — ViirahD-sfingbita,  by  Vfirahfi. — Jatoka,  by  Neel&ktiii- 
tto. — DinO-afingrfiha. — Prttyfintfirft-dliBhaphlilil . — 3omft-s)ddhantd. — J  yotimimiiyfi. — 
Jyotish-sarD-siiogt4ha. — HorashBt-pfinchadiika. — Shooddhee-rfitnankoorfl.— Vtishisfhft- 
s&nghita.— Jataka-bhfirnnil.— M£ghii-mala.— Makiiriindodah&i&i!i.— BajmartUndil. — 
Tajfikfl. — Jataku. — CbundionmSHtoB. — Sourfi-bhashyii-TSjfi-gfinittt,  by  SoSiyfi-daatt.— 
Siddhant'hn.sarvvfi-bhoumu.vyakhya. — Bhaswiitee.— GrfibJi-churitrS, —  OrfihK-laghfivfi. 
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— Vishwu-pradSpfi. — Brfirnhft-nddhantS. — Sid<Uiaiitti-mib)jttni. — Moohooitti-choon- 

mfinee .— Sid4)iatita>t&  two-vi  v£ko .— BraiDhn-siddhanttt-ve«ia.|^iiitS. — Bramhii-gooptft- 

kritS. — OiSnitfl-rajft,  by  K^vSM-Rsma-PonchBufiiifi.*— ^Grahft-yamdlii. ShreS-pfttee- 

rStno-iiiala. — Prastju-u-chintamanee.^-Rnm&lO'RahJiByd. — R£kha-gunitn-kdi£trii-vyava' 
haift. — ^Vrib&t-sunghita,  by  VDraho-miliirS. — Siddhantd-rii^hii,  by  KOinUakva.— SoSryu- 
siddhantii-IuifiiifiviUie. — DSpika,  and  s  comment  by  RaghiWocharyi. — Sotkrityo-mocA* 
tftvolSE. — SAmarit'saiA. — Kivblo-cfafindrikB. — La^oo-jatAko. — •Nnrcipfilee-jfiyfichftrya. 
— MakDinnda.~-Chnmatkaru-chuitun6nee. — Sbwgm-bodhb. — Griibu-laghiivu^Shalee- 
hotro. 

SECTION  XXXYI- 
Epitome  if  the  SooTyu~siddhaiau,  by  Bkasld»rachoiyu,abramhun. 

Time  is  thus  divided :  that  which  is  infinitely  minute,  and  the  divisions  of  time :  the 
latter  ii  thus  described :  the  period  while  a  person  can  sound  the  vowel  ee  (%)  ten  times, 
b  called  pranfi ;  six  prann^  make  oue  pfila ;  sixty  puliia,  one  dfindii ;  sixty  ditndtis,  one  tit'hee ; 
fifteen  titltees,  one  pnksbn ;  two  pakshSs,  one  lunar  month ;  twelve  months  make  one  year. 

.  The  nine  kinds  of  months  are,  bramhyg,  or  a  month  of  the  life  or  reign  ofBrfimha,  which 
is  thus  calculatdl,  viz.  the  amount  of  the  yean  in  the  four  yoogns  constitutes  a  great  yoc^, 
a.nd  a  diousand  great  yooglis  make  one  of  Bramha's  days ;  thirtyof  such  days  are  included 
in  a  month  of  this  god ;  a  dmvu,  or  divine  month,  is  composed  of  thirty  years  of  mortals ; 
— apitm  month,  or  a  mmlfa  of  the  pitreesi  is  made  up  of  thirty  monihs  of  mortals  ; — a 
prajuptityii  month ; — a  tourU  or  solar  m<mth ;— a  samnu  mtmth  is  made  up  of  thirty 
days  at  any  time ; — a  ehandm,  or  lunar  month ;— a  n^kili^ru  month  occupies  the  period 
of  the  moon's  passage  through  die  twenty-seven  stellar  mansions.  The  sfityi'i  yooga 
comprises  1,728/K)0  years;  the  trettt  1,296,000;  the  dwapiM  864,000;  the  kolee 
832,000.  The  amount  of  these  four  yoogfia  form  a  mnha  or  great  yoogA,  viz.  4,320,000 
years.  A  tfaousaud  of  these  great  yoogfls  constitute  a  day  of  Bromha,  called  a  kfili  o,  »i«. 
4,330,000,000.  A  hundred  years  of  BrOmha  constitute  die  period  of  hia  life. 

-•  OBpa]&.|ftrkal&akirQ,lbt(M»fihiiaailior,  it  mw  (1117)  [he  eblef  (>ia4U  !■  tha  Befmmpore  prinUoc 
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The  seven  {riinetB  ve,  Rovse  (the  sun),  Chhufra  (die  moon),  MongUa  (Mars),  Boodba 
(MercuT)'),  Vrihfispfitee  (Jupiter),  ShocAiA  (Venus),  Shfinee  (Saturn).  The  pro^sa  of- 
dtese  planets  arc  defined  according  to  eight  di^reat  degrees  of  nindity. 

This  work  next  gives  ifae  circumference  and  diameter  of  die  earth ;  describes  the  lu- 
nar days,  the  earth's  ^shadow,  the  division  of  the  earth  into  quarters,  &c.  The  circum- 
ferrace-  of  the  earth  is  505S  yojSnu,*  and  its  diameter  one-daird  of  that  number. 

,  Ad  eclipse  of  the  bhxni  is  thus  accounted  for :  wheu  the  sun  and  mo<Hi  remain  in  the 
aevendi  sign,  the  earth  is  necessarily  placed  betwixt  them,  and  the  earth's  shadow  falls 
on  the  moon.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes  place  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  found  in 
one  sign,  at  which  time  the  moon's  shadow  falls  60  the  sun.  The  author  also  describes 
the  periods  when  eclipses  wi}l  take  place,  the  length  of  their  continuance,  the  appear- 
ance of  these  planets  during  an  eclipse,  the  parts  of  the  planet  which  will  first  becotUe 
affected,  as  Well  as  those  from  which  the  shadow  will  first  depart. — The  times  of  Ibe  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  planets  are  also  described,  and  an  account  is  givm  of  the  periods 
when  different  planets  are  in  coojuuctiop. 

Ilie  progress  of  creation  is  thus  described:  Vishnoo  first  created  the  waters,andthen, 
upon  the  waters,  scattered  the  seed  fr«m  which  a  golden  egg  sprung,  which  remained  in 
darkness.  From  diis  e^  burst  forth'  SBnk'')rshunu,  a  form  qf  Vishnoo ;  who,  for  die  pur- 
poses of  creation,  formed  Brumha ;  from  the  eyes  of  which  god  the  sun  issued,  from  his 
mind  the  moon,  vacuum,  air,  matter,  water,  and  fire ;  from  these  five  elements  sprung 
MuugDla,  Boodhn,  Vrihuspntee,  Shookrfi,  and  Sbnnee.  SoSryft,  in  the  form  of  D>a'«- 
dgshatma,  divided  himself  into  twelve  parts.  From  the  five  primary  eleraentj  sprung 
die  twcB^-seyen  stars  (nfiksh&trfts). — After  this,  were  created  the  gods  and  goddesses. 

The  aiidior  next  gives  the  dimenltons  of  the  firmament,  the  elevation  of  the  hi^est 
star,  of  ShSnee,  Vrihosputee,  Mongiilii,  Sooryo,  Shookiit,  3oodhii,  and  Chondrti.f 

The  earth  is  round,  and  floats  in  the  air  by  its  own  power  without  any  supporier. 
Lanka  is  in  the  jcentre  of  the  earth  j  and  to  the  East  of  Lnnka,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
*  Bacb joJOattlielsblnilM.  fSupBgeT. 
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earth,  ii  Yomft-kotce ;  oo  iti  Weitem  extremity  is  Roiiiak&-pnttDDn ;  the  antipodei  of 
Lanka  are  the  inhabitanta  of  Siddhee-poorii ;  and  on  the  Northern  extremit)'  of  the  earth 
i»  Soomfroo,  and  on  the  Southern  VSrit-van&Ui.  When  the  san  arises  oa  liakt,  he  sets 
oo  Siddhee-poorfl ;  at  which  time,  at  Yomft-kotee,  it  is  mid-day,  and  at  Ron^dl-patt&it 
midaigbt. 

To  the  north  of  Limka  is  Bhariltfi-vllrdiS,  whidi  cootaini  the  mountain  HimaU^ft,  to 
the  north  of  which  is  H£muko3ta.  To  the  north  of  Siddhee-poorft  ia  Kooroo-vimbft, 
and  die  mountain  SbriagKvanti.  To  the  nortii  of  Yomi-kotee  ia  Bfafldnuhwu-vorshii, 
and  mount  Malyavanu.  To  the  north  of  Ronittkfi  lies  Kitoomalii-vlirBhJt,  and  the  moun- 
tain GtodhA-madoiiB.     On  Soom^roo  reside  the  gods. 

To  the  South  of  L6du  is  the  -sea,  whidi  separates  die  teiritories  of  the  gods  and  gi- 
ants ;  and,  in  a  continued  southerly  direction,  are  the  foUowii^  seas  and  islands  :  first 
die  salt  sea;  dieoShaku-dweepa,Bndd)eseaof  ihilk;  Shahniilee-dweepri,  and  the  sea  of 
cnrds ;  Kooshfi-dwSCpA,  and  the  sea  of  clarified  butter;  Kroimchri-dwacpA,  and  die  sea 

of  sugar-cane  juice;  Gom^iika-dwerpS,  and  die  sea  of  spirituous  liquors;  Poushkfiift-   . 
dwSpu,  and  the  sea  of  iresh  water ;  and  still  further  southwards  Vorfi-vanfilu.       In  the 
bowels  of  the  eatlh  are  die  seven  patali'is,  the  abodes  of  the  hydras. 

BbaskSracharyS  next  accounU  for  die  equal  division  of  day  and  night ;  and  explains ' 
die  progress  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac. 

The  author  begs  leave  to  add  in  this  place  a  disjointed  extracted  twofromMr.Daris'a 
Essay  on  the  "  Astronomical  Computatitms  of  the  Hindoos,"  inserted  in  the  aecond  vo- 
lume of  the  Asiatic  Researches : 

"  I  suppose  it  sufficiendy  well  known,  that  die  Hindoo  division  of  die  edipttc  into 
-  ngns,  degrees,  &c.  is  die  same  as  ours ;  th«t  their  astronomical  year  is  svdereal,  or  cm- 
taining  that  space  of  time  in  which  the  sun,  depaitiii;^  from  a  star,  returns  to  the  same; 
that  it  commences  on  die  instantof  his  entering  tbesign  Aries,  or  radier the  Hindoo  cuii- 
steHattoa  M^sbK ;  that  each  astronomical  monih  contains  as  many  even  days  aud  fracti- 
onal  parts  as  he  stays  in  e«Gh  sign ;  and  that  the  civil  differs  from  the  asuouomical  ac- 
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connt  of  time  ooljr  in  rejecting  tboie  frmctinu,  utd  bepnning  the  yew  and  mmdi  at  aun- 
nse>  imtead  of  the  intermediate  loit^t  of  die  artificial  day  or  night.  Hence  arise*  die 
nneqnal  portion  of  ttow  auigned  to  each  moolb  dependent  on  the  situation  of  the  sun's 
apsis,  and  the  distance  of  the  vernal  equinoctial  cohire  from  the  beginning  of  M^fi  in 
the  Hindoo  s{di«« ;  and  by  these  means  they  avoid  those  eiTors  which  Europeans,  from 
a  different  method  of  adjusting  their  calendar  by  intercalary  days,  have  been  subject  to." 

"  It  has  beui  cmnmon  with  astronomers  to  fix  on  some  epoiih,  from  which,  as  from  a 
radix,  to  compute  the  phuetary  motiMU ;  and  the  ancient  Hindoos  chose  that  point  of 
time  counted  back  when,  according  to  their  motioiu  as  they  had  determined  them,  they 
must  have  been  in  coDJunction  in  Ae  beginning  of  M6sfafi,  or  Aiies ;  and  eoeval  with 
which  circumstance  they  supposed  die  cnation.  This,  as  it  coDcemed  the  planets  on- 
ly, would  have  produced  a  modwate  term  of  years  Aunpared  with  die  enormous  anti- 
quity, that  will  be  hweafter  stated  ;  but,  having  discovered  a  slow  motion  of  die  nodes . 
and  apsides  also,  and  taking  it  into  die  computation,  they  found  it  would  require  a  lei^th 
of  time  conesptrnding  widi  lJSSS,8Mfi90  years  now  expired,  when  they  were  so  situa- 
ted, and  S,364>  1 1 5, 110  years  more,  before  they  would  retuni  to  the  same  situation  again, 
forming  together  die  grand  an— alistic  period  dmoraiaatcd  a  kfilpci,  and  fancifully  as- 
signed as  the  day  of  Bribnha.  The  klilpfl  they  divided  into  mfinw&ntttr&,  and  greater 
and  less  jfiogiM.  The  use  of  the  mflnwOntArii  is  not  stated  in  the  Socfyfi-Siddhantfi ; 
but  that  of  die  mBba,  or  greater  yoogtt,  is  sufficiendy  evidmt,  as  being  an  anomaiistiG 
period  of  the  sun  and  momi,  at  the  end  of  which  the  latter,  with  her  apogee  and  ascend- 
ing node,  is  found,  together  with  die  sun,  in  the  first  of  Aiw$Jjhe  planets  also  deviat- 
ing from  that  point  only  as  much  as  is  di«r  hdtude  and  the  diffierence  between  dieir 
mean  and  true  anomaly. 

"  These  cydes  beii^  so  constructed  as  to  ctnitain  a  certain  number  of  mean  solar  days, 
and  the  Hindoo  system  assnmmg  diat  at  the  creation,  when  the  planets  began  their  mo- 
tions,  a  ri^t  line,  drawn  from  the  equinoctial  ptHot  Lanka  through  die  centre  of  the 
earth,  would,  if  continued,  have  passed  thnHq^h  die  centre  trf  die  sun  and  {rfanets  to  the 
first  star  in  Aries :  their  mean  longitude  for  any  proposed  time  afterwards  mfy  be  com- 
puted  by  proportion.    As  die  refohitions  a  phmet  auAtn  in  nay  eyde  are  to  die  num. 
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ber  of  dsys  composing  it,  so  are  the  da;s  pvea  to  its  motioD  in  (fast  tine  ;  and  the  even 
revolutioBs  being  rejected,  the  traction,  if  any,  shows  its  mean  kuigttude  at  midnight  nn< 
der  their  first  meridian  of  Lanka :  toi  places  east  or  west  erf  that  meridiaa  a  proportiuul 
allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  of  longitude  on  the  earth's  surfice,  called  in  Song- 
skritfi  die  d^antard.  The  positions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  are  computed  in  the 

same  manner ;  and  the  equation  of  the  mean  to  the  true  place,  determined  on  principles 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

"  The  divisicHi  of  the  maha  yoc^  into  the  siitwfl,  trita,  dwapM,  and  kilee  ages,  does 
not  appear  from  the  SSSryil-Siddhantii  to  answer  any  practical  astronomical  purpose, 
but  to  have  been  formed  on  ideas  similar  to  .the  gtJden,  s  ilver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  o  f 
the  Greeks.  Their  ori^  has  however  been  ascribed  to  the  precession  of  the  equbox- 
es  by  those  who  will  of  course  refer  die  miinwantnrii  and  kfilpti  to  the  same  foundation : 
either  w^,  the  latter  will  be  found  anomalistic." 

"  In  the  foUowing  table  [omitted  in  this  exttact]  are  given  the  periodical  revfrfutions  of  , 
the  planets,  their  nodes  and  apndes,  according  to  the-SoBiT&^iddhantA.  TTie  correc- 
tions of  Veejo  at  present  used,  are  contained  in  one  coIubmi,*  and  the  indinatitm  of  their 
orbiu  to  aie  ecliptic  in  another.  The  obliquity  of  die  ecliptic  is  inserted  according  to 
the  same  shastrn.  Its  diminution  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  any  subse- 
quent treatise.  In  the  tables  of  Mokibinda  and  also  in  the  GriSho-IaghiivH,  the  latter 
■written  only  268  years  ago,  it  is  expressly  stated  at  twenty-four  dogjreo: 

"  The  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  termed  in  Songskritii  the  krantee,  and  spoken  of  in  the 
teeka,  or  commentary,  on  the  Sooryo-Slddhantfi,  as  die  sun's  patii,  or  node,  is  not  notic- 
ed m  Uie  foregomg  passage  of  that  book ;  and,  as  die  Hindoo  BKtronomers  seem  to  en- 
tertain an  idea  of  die  subject  different  from  that  of  its  revolutiMi. through  die  .Platonic 
year,  I  shall  fardier  on  give  a  transl^n  of  vrhat  is  mentiMted,  bodi  in  die  original  and 
commentary,  concerning  it." 

•  "Till  I  naM,  kowerir,  U  pnacat  oaft,  sot  baiteg  »rel  SIMoTered  the  cm reeiiotu  of  (hii  kind  ikal  will 
UnDg  Men  lliB  inn",  place,  compuled  b,  Ihe  SfSrjfi.Siddd.iiiii,  r,»^ly  lo  an  ajreencnt  *Uh  He  awioDO»- 
Wl  boob  IB  preienlUK.  Of  Ibewhouk.,  Ihe  prinfip.l  are  .hr  Griihtt-laghllvft,  cumpoied  Bb<.<.l!e8>e»ti{,o, 
ihe  Uble,  of  MftkllrBoda  .Kd  .t  BenwuwdBA*.!,  udlte  HdHMatfi-RHfajt  «»d  at  Kll«ev4  i  the  Iw 
"iitlM  IB  1^13  Shake,  gr  138  jesiiafo." 
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'<  We  have  now,  according  to  die  Hindoo  syateni,  the  mean  motion  of  die  plinets,  their 
nodes  Mid  apaidea,  and  the  elapsed  time  siqce  diey  were  tn  conjunction  in  the  firit  of 
M^a,  widi  whidi,  by  the  rule  ot  proportion,  to  determine  their  mean  longitude  for  any 
proposed  time  of  trie  present  year.  It  is,  however,  observed  in  die  SSoryii-Siddhanta, 
that  to  assume  a  period  so  great  is  unneceisary ;  for  uie,  the  computation  may  be  made 
from  the  beginning  of  the  tr£ta  age,  at  which  instant  idl  the  grttbos,  or  moveable  points  in 
die  heavens,  were  i^ain  in  conjunction  in  M^sho,  except  the  apogees  and  ascending  nodes, 
which  must  therefore  be  computed  from  the  creation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  b^inr 
ning  of  the  present  kitee  ^e ;  for  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  number  of  days 
composing  the  mflba  yoc^  and  the  planetary  revolutions  in  that  p^od,  is  four,  «4iich 
quotes  304,479,457  days,  or  1,080,000  years ;  and  the  tr^U  and  dwaparo  ages  ccmtatn 
togedter  just  diat  number  of  years,  lite  present  Hindoo  astronomers  therefore  find  it 
unnecessary  to  go  fiuther  back  dian  the  begimung  of  the  k&lee  yoogii*  in  determining 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  {Janets  themselves ;  but  for  the  posiuon  of  their  apsides  and 
nodes,  the  elapsed  time  since  the  creation  must  be  used ;  or  at  least  in  instances,  aa  of 
the  sun,  when  die  numbers  387  and  432,000,000  are  mcommensurable  but  by  unity.  I 
have  however  in  the  accompanying  computatimi,  takot  the  latter  period  in  both  cases. 

"  For  the  equation  of  the  mean  to  the  true  anomaly,  in  which  the  solution  of  triangles 
is  concerned,  and  which  is  next  to  be  considered,  the  Hmdoos  make  use  of  a  canon  of 


"  To  account  for  die  apparent  unequal  motions  of  the  planets,  which  they  suppose 
to  move  in  their  respective  orbito  through  equal  distances  in  equal  times,  the  Hiudooc 
have  recourse  to  eccentric  circles,  and  determine  die  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  of  the  sun 
and  moon  widi  respect  to  diat  circle,  in  which  diey  place  die  earth  as  the  centre  of  die 
universe,  to  be  equal  to  die  sines  of  dieir  greatest  anomaliaUc  equations." 

•  "  MBllber  dB  tb>j,  in  c«»pBllii  by  (he  ftrmulai  in  conimoD  ii»e,  lo  farlher  bnck  lbu>  lo  tome  ui)(Drd  date 
»f  the  B™ShSM.bi.l,havii.K  the  pl.«l-'pl«nd.W»Biii.=d  for  ihMpoiLlof  lime.  rt=yrom^D«.hfiriB««  pin- 
c«  .ad  niher  reqoUllx  for  .oy  propo^d  dmui  .fief wmrdi  b,  UblM,  or  bj  cwbiB«lio«»  of  figurei  c-Dt.l«d  l» 
AcilltntC  Ibe  work  :  u  in  Grth»-I*,h0v6,  Biddhantll-MbBijO,  and  nMDjr  olber  book..  An  loquiwr  lolo  Hin- 
doo «..rooo»,  h«1os  «em.n  «cb  book,  only,  mighleuUyh.Irf  to  M*rt.h..tbe  br.oibt«  co-p«Wecli|-M 
bj  K<  ftn™,  eoncboJ  in  .ni(«.lcnl  »emi,  ool  of  wklch  it  worid  bodlBcnll  to  deTcIope  iheir  tjMm  of  «lro- 
noay  I  nal  tbli  1  apptehead  wMihe  cue  with  Hon*.  Sonner.t.  The  Jyotiih  pBndili  In  general,  it  i<  irue,  know 
liltle  mare  ofwlronomy  than  Ihey  lesrn  frnm  inch  book.,  and  they  nre  co»«q««ntIy  rery  l|aon«0*  tke  prla- 
clplw  rf  ihc  iciCBce  j  b«l  Iksre  arc  mae  !♦  1»  Btt  wlik  who  are  beUer  iaforoied ." 
Ggg9 
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"  Havii^  tb«  true  longitude  of  tbe  sun  and  moon,  and  (li«  place  of  tbe  node  deter- 
mined by  die  methods  explained,  it  is  easy  to  judge,  from  the  position  of  the  Utter, 
whether  st  die  next  ccmj  unction  or  opposition  there  will  be  a  solar  or  a  lunar  eclipst- 
in  which  case  the  titliee,  or  date  of  the  moon's  synodical  month,  must  be  computed  from 
thence,  to  determine  the  time  counted  from  midni^t  of  her  full  or  change.  Her  dis- 
tance in  loi^tude  from  the  sun,  divided  by  720,  the  minutes  ccntained  in  a  tifhec,  or 
the  thirtiedi  part  of  360°,  the  quotient  shows  die  tit^ee  she  has  passed,  and  the  frnction 
if  any,  dK  part  performed  of  the  next ;  which,  if  it  be  the  fifieeath,  dw  (fifference  be- 
tween that  fracticm'and  720'is  the  distance  she  has  to  go  to  her  opposition,  which  will 
be  in  time  proportioned  to  her  actual  motion ;  and  that  being  determined,  her  longitude, 
the  longitude  of  die  sun,  and  place  of  the  node,  may  be  known  for  the  instant  of  fiill 
moon,  or  middle  of  die  lunar  eclipse.  The  Hindoo  method  of  computing  these  par- 
ticulars b  so  obvious  in  die  accompanying  instance,  as  to  require  no  further  descriptim 
here ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  the  lati* 
tilde  of  the  motm. 

"  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  explained,  that  die  p&udits,  teamed  in  die  Jyotish 
shastru,  have  truer  notions  of  die  form  of  the  earth  and  the  economy  of  die  universe 
than  are  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos  in  general :  and  diat  they  must  reject  the  ridiculous 
belief  of  the  common  bramfafins,  that  eclipses  are  occasioned  by  the  intervention  of  the 
monster  Rahoo,  with  many  odier  particulars  equally  unscieutilic  and  absurd.  But,  as  this 
belief  is  founded  on  explicit  and  positive  declarations  contained  in  the  vMtis  and  pooranft*, 
the  divine  authority  of  which  writings  no  devout  Hindoo  can  dispute,  the  astronomers 
have  some  of  diem  cautiously  exi^aioed  such  passages  in  those  writings  as  disagree  with 
the  principles  of  their  own  science :  and,  where  reconciliation  was  impossible,  have  apo- 
li^zed,  as  well  as  they  could,  for  propositiofis  necessarily  established  in  the  practice  of 
it,  by  observing,  that  certain  things,  as  stated  in  other  shastiua,  "  might  have  been  so  for- 
"  merly,  and  may  be  so  still ;  but  for  astronomical  purposes,  astronomical  rules  must 
"  be  followed."  OAers  have,  with  a  bolder  spirit,  attacked  and  refuted  unphilosophi- 
cal  opinions.  Bhasktirti  ai|;ue8  diat  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  die  earth  to  be 
self-balanced  in  infinite  space,  than  diat  it  should  be  supported  by  a  series  of  animals, 
wiUi  nothing  assignable  for  the  last  of  them  to  rest  upon  ;  and  Nfiifi-sin^o,  in  his  cona- 
mentary,  shows  diat  by  Rahoo  and  K6too,  the  head  and  tail  of  die  monster,  in  the  sense 
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Ihey  genenlly  bear,  could  only  be  meant  (he  pontioa  of  the  moon'a  nodes  and  the  qnan- 
tity  of  her  latitude,  on  irfuch  eclipses  do  certainly  depend ;  but  he  does  not  therefore 
deny  the  reality  of  Rahoo  and  K^too :  on  die  contiwy,  he  says,  that  their  actual  exist- 
ence and  presence  in  eclipses  ought  ^o  be  believed,  and  may  be  muntained  as  an  article 
of  faith,  without  any  prejudice  to  astronomy." 

"  The  argument  of  VIMh6-acharyfi  concerning  the  monster  Rahoo,  mi^t  here  be  an- 
nexed, but,  as  this  paper  will  without  it  be  sufficiently  prolix,  I  shall  next  proceed  to 
show  how  the  astronomical  pfindits  determine  the  moon's  distance  and  ^ameter,  and 
other  requisites  for  the  prediction  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

"  He  earth  they  consider  as  spherical,  and  ima^e  its  diameter  dinded  into  1,600  equal 
parts,  or  yojoniSs.  An  ancient  method  of  finding  a  circle's  circumference  was  to  mul- 
tiply the  diameter  by  three ;  but  this  being  not  quite  enough,  the  sages  directed  that  it  ' 
should  be  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  ten.  This  gives  far  the  equatorial  circum- 
ference of  die  earth  in  round  numbers  5,059  yojiinns,  as  it  is  determined  in  the  Sooiytt-Sid- 
dhanta.  In  the  table  of  sines,  however,  found  in  the  same  book,  the  radius  being  made 
to  consist  of  3,438  equal  parts  or  minutes,  of  which  equal  parts  die  quadrant  contains 
5,400,implies  the  knowledge  of  a  much  more  accurate  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  die  cir- 
cumference; for  by  the  SrSt  it  b  as  1.  to  3.  1,627,  Su.  by  the  last,  as  1.  to  S.  14,136; 
and  it  is  determined  by  the  most  approved  labours  of  the  Europeans,  as  1.  to  3. 14,159, 
fScc.  In  die  pooranos  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  declared  to  be  500,000,000  yojo- 
nus;  and,  to  account  for  this  amazing  difference,  the  commentator  before  quoted  diought, 
"  the  yojiinK  stated  im  the  Sooiyn-Siddhantfi  contained  each  100,000  of  those  meant  in 
"  the  pooranos  ;  or  perfiaps,  as  some  suppose,  the  earth  was  really  of  that  size  in  some 
«  former  kolpa.  Moreover,  odiers  say,  diat  from  the  equator  soudiward,  the  earth  in- 
"  creases  in  bulk :  however,  for  astronomical  purposes,  die  dimensions  given  by  SJfc- 
"  yfi  must  be  assumed."  TTie  equatorial  drcumference  being  assigned,  die  circuml«r- 
ence  of  a  circle  of  longitude  in  any  latitude  is  determined.  As  radius  3,438  is  to  the 
lambfljyfi  OT  sine  of  the  polar  distance,  equal  to  die  completement  of  die  latitude  to 
ninety  degrees,  so  is  the  equatorial  dimension  5,059,  to  die  dimension  in  yojonos  reqoiiwd. 

"  Of  a  vatie^  of  methods  for  finding  tlie  latibide  of  a  place,  one  is  by  an  ob«rfatio» 
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of  ifae  polnUtD,  or  shadow,  projectwl  from  a  peTpeodicular  gnomon  wb^  the  sun  is  in 
the  equator."  ^    * 

"  The  longitude  is  directed  to  be  found  by  obseft«ti(»i  of  lunar  edipseB  calculated  for 
the  first  meridian,  which  the  Sooryfi-Siddhantii  describes  as  passing  over  LQaka,  Rohi- 
tfiko,  OviinlS,  and  Sitaigfaita-sarii.  CvonteS  is  said  by  the  commentator  to  be  "now 

called  Oojjfiyinei,"  or  Ougeui,  a  pUce  well  known  to  the  English  in  the  Marhatta  do- 
minions. The  (Ustance  of  Benares  from  this  meridian  is  said  to  be  sixty-four  yojil- 
ni  eastward ;  and  as  4,565  yojnna,  a  circle  of  longitude  at  Benares,  is  to  sixty  dGndfis, 
the  natural  day,  so  is  siity-four  yojnnib  to  0  d6ndn,  50  palo,  the  difference  of  lon^^tude 
in  time,  which  marks  the  time  after  midnight,  when,  strictly  speaking,  the  astronomical 
day  begins  at  Benares.*  A  total  lunar  eclipse  was  observed  to  happen  at  Benares  fifty- 
one  pfilSs  later  than  a  calculation  gave  it  for  Lunka,  and  SHisssi  _.  sixty-four  yojiinir, 
the  difference  of  longitude  on  the  earth's  sorbce." 

"  For  the  dimensions  of  the  moon's  kiiksha  (orbit)  the  rule  in  the  Sfiogskritn  text  is 
more  particular  than  is  necessary  to  be  explained  to  any  persoii,  who  has  iufonned  him- 
self of  the  methods  used  by  European  astronomers  to  determine  the  moon's  horizmtal 
parallax.  In  general  tenns,  it  is  to  observe  the  moon's  altitude,  and  thence,  with  other 
requisites,  to  compute  the  time  of  her  ascension  from  the  sensible  ksfaitijii,  orhoriz<m, 
and  her  distance  from  the  sun  when  upon  the  rational  horizon,  by  which  to  find  the  time 
of  her  passage  from  the  one  point  to  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words, '  to  find  the  difference 
*  in  ume  between  the  meridian  to  wbidi  die  eye  referred  her  at  rising,  and  the  meridi- 
'  an  she  was  actually  upon ;'  in  which  difference  of  time  she  will  have  passed  through 
a  space  equal  to  the  earth's  semidiameter  or  800  yojiina :  and  by  proportion,  as  that 
time  is  to  her  periodical  month,  so  is  800  yojnna  to  the  circumference  of  her  kiiksha, 
324,000  yojftnn.  The  errors  arising  from  refraction,  and  their  taking  the  moon's  mo- 
tion as  ^oog  the  sine  instead  of  its  arc  may  here  be  remarked ;  but  it  doea  not  seem 

•  "  Till*  d«y  (•■IroDomlcRl  daj)ii  nccannled  to  bq^ln  «  midnt|{hl  ■nderlbe  rill  fan  (mrHdiM)or  LOnUl 
'/■wlBt  all  plawinul  or  ncal of  thai  meridian,  u  much  noDeT  or  later  at  lilliriri4«.hnaiaril(loB|[flBd«>re- 
"dDCed(Btiaie,aernrdmK(olheSu3rrfi-SiddliaTi(S,Brnmha-Siddk3Dl&,  Vfithithl'liB.SIridlianlB.  Somi-^d- 
•'dhan|a,Plira<h)trfi-Sidd)iaDtli,aiidUF;tbh&Mfi.  AccordlORU  BrtnU-KOoplliaiid  othen,itbrc><»*' **■■>* 
'■  rlKi  acvordinr  lo  (he  RomfikQ  aDdolben,  ii  besiat  at  bodi  t  and accvrdiotls  tbe  AnbU-SiddbaolQ, a( >an- 
"Mt."  (CammeaiODibeSaOrjB-SiddhanLH). 
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that  they  had  any  idea  of  Ibe  first,*  and  the  bitter  they  perhaps  thought  too  inconaider- 
able  to  be  noticed.  European  astronomers  compute  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon 
about  240,000,  which  is  something  above  a  fifteenth  part  more  than  the  Hindoos  fbmid 
it  BO  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Muyfi,  who  acquired  bis  knowledge  from  the  author  of  the 
SoSr}'u-Siddhaiitu. 

"  By  the  Hindoo  system,  the  planets  are  supposed  to  move  in  their  respective  oririts  at 
the  same  rate ;  the  dimensions  dierefore  of  the  moon's  orbit  being  known,  diose  of  the 
other  planets  are  determined,  according  to  their  periodical  revolutions,  by  proportifm. 
As  the  sun's  revolutions  in  a  mQba  yooga  4,320,000  are  to  die  moon's'  revolatioos  in 
die  same  cycle  5,753,336,  so  is  her  orbit  324,000  yojfina  to  die  sun's  orbit  4,33 1,500  yo- 
JDnii ;  and  in  the  same  manner  for  the  kakshns,  or  orbits  of  the  odier  planets.  All  true 
distance  and  magnitude  derivable  from  parallax,  is  here  out  of  the  question  ;  but  die 
Hindoo  hypothesis  will  be  found  to  answer  their  purpose  in  determining  die  duration 
of  eclipses,  &c. 

"  For  the  diameters  of  die  sun  and  moon,  it  is  directed  to  observe  die  time  between 
the  appearance  of  the  limb  upon  the  horizon,  and  the  instant  of  die  whole  disk  being 
risen,  when  dieir  apparent  motion  is  at  a  mean  rate,  or  when  in  diree  signs  of  anomaly ; 
dien,  by  proportion,  as  that  time  is  to  a  natural  day,  so  are  dieir  orbte  to  ^eir  diameters 
respectively ;  which,  of  the  sun  is  6,500  yojiinji ;  of  the  mooo,  480  yoJDDD." 

"  The  diameter  of  the  moon's  disk,   of  the  earth's  shadow,  and  the  place  of  the  node 
being  found,  for  the  instant  of  opposition  or  full  moon,  the  remaining  part  of  the  ope- 
ration differs  in  no  respect  that  I  know  of  Irom  die  method  of  European  astnwomen  to 
.    c<mipute  a  lunar  eclipse." 

*    "  The  be^nning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  may  now  be  supposed  found  for  die 

time  in  Hindoo  hours,  when  it  will  happen  after  midnight ;  but,  for  the  correspcmding 

hour  of  the  civil  day,  which  begins  at  sunrise,  it  is  further  necessary  to  compute  the  length 

of  the  artificial  day  and  night ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  known  the  Dyanangafaa  or 

**  But  ihcj'Bie  natirholl;  igMrtot  of  oplici :  Ikrj  kion  tke«a|[le>af  iactdenccsgd  rrflecMoB  InlMC^iuil, 
and  campnle  the  place  afa  itir  or  pluci,  M  il  would  b«  Men  reflected  turn  waUT  or  B  nlrror." 
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diatance  of  the  vernal  equinox  from  die  fint  of  M^a,die  son's  r^t  ascension  and  de- 
cimation ;  ifbich  several  requisites  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  order." — See  the  $ecoml 
vobtme  of  the  Aaiatic  Bt»earche». 

The  Hindoo  astronomical  woilu,  not  imjHVpetlj'  embrace  their  system  of  the  Madie- 
matics,  in  which  branch  of  science  they  were  eminently  conspicuous.  Indeed,  in  timse 
departments  of  learning  which  require  the  deepest  reflection  and  the  closest  applicati- 
on, the  Hindoo  literati  have  been  exceeded  by  none  of  the  ancients.  There  can  hard- 
ly be  a  doubt,  that  their  mathematical  writings  originated  amongst  tiiemselves,  and  were 
not  borrowed  eidier  from  Greece  or  Arabia.*  T^e  VSejn-Gnnilfi,  a  Sfingskritn  trea- 
tise on  Algebra,  by  BhaskiirachatTa,  and  other  similar  wM-lcs,  snfficientiy  establish  diese 
fiu:ts.  Mr.  Davia  says,  "Almost  any  trouble  and  expence  would  be  compensated  by 
the  possession  of  the  three  copious  treatises  on  algebra  from  which  Bhasknra  declares 
be  extracted  his  VSjii'G&aita,  and  which  in  this  part  of  India  are  supposed  to  be  entirely 
lost."  A  Persian  translation  of  the  VSjo-Giinito  was  made  in  India,  says  Mr.  Stmchey, 
in  the  year  1634,  by  Ata  Oollah  RnsidS.  The  same  gentleman  says,  "  Foiiee,  in  1587, 
translated  the  LMlav&tee,  a  work  on  arithmetic,  mensuration,"  Stc.  ftom  which  work  it 
appears  that  "  Bhaskura  must  have  written  about  the  end  of  the  ISdi  century  or  begint- 
ning  of  the  ISdi."  Foisee  in  his  prefitce  to  this  work  says,  "  By  order  of  king  (Jkbor, 
Foizee  translates  into  Persian,  from  the  Indian  language,  the  book  luSilavatee,  so  Anions 
for  the  rare  and  wcmderful  arts  of  calculation  and  mensuratioa."  "  We  must  not,"  adds 
Mr.  Sttachey,  "  be  too  fiutidious  in  our  belief,  because  we  have  not  found  die  works 
of  the  teachers  of  P)thcgonu ;  we  have  access  to  die  wreck  only  of  their  ancient  leem- 
ing,  but  when  we  see  aucfa  traces  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  knowledge ;  when  we  see 
diat  the  Hindoo  dgebra  600  years  i^o,  faad,  in  the  most  interesting  parts,  some  of  die 
most  curious  mod»n  European  discoveries,  and  when  we  see,  that  it  was  at  that  time  ap* 

*  ReeUr.  Strachej-tprcritcefolkeVMja-GfinilB.  la  titil  prehM  Mr.  Stnchrj  obwrvrt,  "II  Bppeui 
frvBllr.  Dailn't  papar  ttM  ibc  Hindooi  knew  (be  dWlBCIiMi  ofilan,  cmIdci,  and  nnti  iiB«.  Ttirj  kacft 
Ikat  tbedibrcBceof  (he  radiinaiiil  ihc  caiioe  iicqnal  lo  (be  laned  line  |  Ihat  In  a  rii^tal-uglcd  Iriaoglg  If  (be 
hjpatbcDiiie  be  ladlin  ibe  lidef  arc  ilnn.an  J  CMina.  Tbej  ■anowd  a  mall  arc  oFa  circle  aieqaal  la  ltiitse< 
Tkey  coBMruEied  oiiirBepriBcipletBUibleafds«,by  addlacihcflmaQdHcaod  diffHence*.  Frov  ibe  Vii- 
Jl-Ghairb  (1  ir ill  appear  (hal  ihej  kDew  the  chief  propertiei  of  rl|^l-ait|[led  aad  aiiBilBr  irlBDiln.  Tbe j  haVB 
alia tbIci for  flndiBtlhBareaiBrirlai^let,aadfeBi4ided  ttgartii  ■■anKaihetBikeralM  rNibearwof  anrtr 
anilc,  vIlbBi^tsdliiglbepcrpendicDlar.    For  ihe  circle  (here  arc  Ibetc  rulci[i;i>eB  b;  Hr.  Stracbe;].    Alw 

foianto far  ihc ildet  of  ihc r«talar  pel; kobi  of  S,  4, 5,-6,  7,  S,  9  ildei iaicribcd  Inactrcle.  There arcalta  rala 

Gir  Aadlns  Ihc  area  vfs  circle,  aad  (he  inrlaceud  Mlldi(;  of  a  ■phtra." 
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plied  to  utnmamj,  we  caoBot  nuoBsUy  doubt  the  origiB«lil7  tnd  Sw  antifaitjr  of  mt- 
thematic^  leuaiag  uoong  dw  Hindooa." 

"He  author  b«gs  iewe  to  coiKlade  Au  article,  bj  subjoining  a  few  par^rapfas  of  whril 
he  tramktcd,  aod  iaserted  in  the  first  editioa,  from  the  Jyotishfi-TDtwn: — 

The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  cosaidered  m  ritii^  above  (be  borizon  in  tb«  cowse 
of  the  da;,  are  called  liign&s.  Hie  duration  of  a  V&gtA  is  fix>m  the  first  appearance  of 
any  aign  till  the  whole  be  above  the  horizon.  Bjr  the  fortunate  and  unfortanate  signs, 
die  time  of  celebratiiq;  marriages  and  religious  ceremonies  is  r^ulated.  '  ~ 

llere  are  twen^-seren  nokshntriis,  viz.  stellar  mansions,  two  and  a  quarter  of  which 
■make  np  each  sign  of  the  zodiac,  viz.  UshwineS,  Bhnrnile,  and  a  quarter  of  KritHka,  form 
M^sfari,  or  Ariet ;  tbree  parts  of  Krittika,  the  whole  of  RohinS,  and  half  of  Mrigoshini, 
make  VriduMia,  or  Taurtu ;  half  of  Mrigmhira,  the  whole  of  Ardra,  and  three  quar- 
ten  of  PoonravDsoo,  make  Mitlioono,  the  Twini;  a  quarter  of  PoonQrvJisoo,  die  whole 
of  PooshjB,  and  Ushl^sha,  make  Korkatn,  tkt  Crab;  Mogha^  FoorviiphuIgoonS,  and  a 
quarter  of  OotnrphoIgoonS,  make  Singhii,  or  Xeo;  three  parts  of  OotarphoIgoonS, 
the  whole  of  Hftsta,  and  the  half  of  Cbitra,  are  included  in  Knnya,  or  Virgo;  half  of  Chi- 
tra,  the  whole  of  SwatS,  and  three  quarters,  of  Vishakha,  form  Toda,  or  tabra ;  a  quar- 
ter of  Visfaakha,  the  whole  of  Unooradha  and  Jy^hfha,  are  included  in  Vrishchikii,  or 
Scorpio ;  Mo51a,  Poorvasharha,  and  a  quarter  of  Ootnrashaiha,  form  Dh6noo,  or  Sagit- 
tariuM;  three  quarters  of  Ootnrasharha,  the  whole  of  ShiuvQna,  and  half  of  Dhilnishf  ha, 
form  MAkoin ;  half  of  Dhunisfafha,  the  whole  of  SfantnUiidia,  and  three  parts  of  P5or 
vSbhadrnpAda,  make  lip  Koombhft,  or  Aquariusi  one  part  of  FoSrviibhadrapada,  the 
whole  of  Ootnrbhadinpnda,  and  R6vnt&,  form  Meeno,  or  Pisets,  •  This  work  de- 
scribes the  ceremonies  to  be  performed,  and  the  things  to  be  avoided,  at  the  time  of  each 
nbkabfttrti. 

The  moment  when  the  ma  passes  toto  a  new  s^  is  called  snnkraatee :  the  names  of 
the  stekrantees  are,  M^avishoovti,  Virinioo^»5dB,  ShorDshStee,  Dtlkshina^onu,  JdIo- 
visboova,  and  OotorajaaD.The  sonkrantee  MnhavishoovD  occurs  in  VoiihakUl;  Viahnoo- 
■  H  h  h 
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pfideS  occurs  ID  Joraht'hn,  BbtidTR,  UgrDhxy&nii,  and  PhalgooDUi  Shfiroahntee  occurs  in 
Asbarhn,  Aahwiuij,  Pousha  and  Choitrfl;  DakahiuayanS  b  Shravfinu;  JfilAvishoovn  in 
Kartikn;  and  Ootiirayunn  in  Mag&ii.  Bj  performing  certain  religious  ceremonies  at  the 
Bomeot  of  a  sQnkraDtee,  the  shastrn  promises  very  great  ben^ts  to  ^  worsbipper ;  but 
this  period  is  so  small,*  that  no  ceremony  can  be  accompli^ed  during  its  continuance  ; 
the  sages  have  in  consequence  decreed,  that  sometimes  a  portion  of  time  preceding  the 
•Kskrantee,  and  at  other  times  a  porticm  after  it,  is  sacred. 

"nte  Hindoos  divide  the  phases  of  the  moon  into  sixte^i  parts,  called  kiilas.  Ulie 
light  parts  they  fancifully  describe  as  containing  the  water  oflife,  or  the  nectar  drank  by 
the  gods,  who  begin  to  drink  at  the  full  of  die  moon,  and  continue  each  day  till,  at  the 
total  wane  of  this  orb,  the  divine  beverage  is  exhausted.  Others  maintain,  that  the 

moon  is  divided  into  6fteen  parU,  which  appear  and  recede,  and  thus  make  the  difiTerence 
in  the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  first  kiila,  is  called  pralipiidii ;  the  next  dwiteeya,  or 
Ute  second,  and  so  to  the  end.  Eadi  day's  increase  and  decrease  is  called  a  tit'hee, 
that  is,  sixty  drmdnsj-f-  or  as  others  say,  fifty-four.  The  latter  thus  reason :  sixty  doodtb 
make  one  niikshotrii ;  two  niikshutriis  and  a  quarter  make  one  rashii,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  ihir^-five  dandus ;  by  dividing  the  rashu  into  thirty  parts,  each  part  will  be 
four  diindSij  and  a  half;  twelve  of  these  parts  make  one  tit'thee,  or  fifty-four  dundus.;]: 
Other  pnndits  declare,  that  there  are  1,800  diindi'is  in  the  zodiac,  which,  subdivided  in- 
to twelve  parts,  each  portion  fonns  a  rashu  of  one  hundred  and  6(ty  di^ndos ;  this  rashii 
tbey  divide  into  thirty  parts,  of  five  dnndtis,  and  twelve  of  these  parts  make  a  tit'hee  of 
rixty  dundiis. 

The  sun  is  in  M^sha  in  the  month  Voiahakha ;  in  Vrishubhn,  in  Joishl'hii ;  in  Mit'hoonii, 
in  AshariiB ;  in  Kiirkatu,  in  Shravnnn ;  in  Singho,  in  Bhadru ;  in  Knnya,  in  AshwinS ;  in 
Toola, in  Kartikn ;  inVrishchiki),  inUgrfthaybia;  in  Dhnnoo,  inPoushn;  in  Mnklb-ii,  in 
Maghn  ;  in  Koombhn,  in  Phalgoonfi ;  and  in  Meenn,  in  Choitrn.  The  kun  passes  through 
die  signs  in  twelve  months,  and  the  moon  through  each  sign  in  two  days  and  a  quarter. 

*  As  iMff  u  m  gnia  ornnttard,  fn  Iti  Adl,  «tay«  oa  a  caw's  honi,  cay  the  ptmUts. 

t  Tno  pUUb  and  a  failf  mske  mw  Enfluh  t^nnte,  and  lixtr  of  tbcM  p«lti  makes  oac  dtodft,  or  Hlad«e 
hMir,  10  that  two  and  s  half  Hindoo  hoars  malie  one  Engliih  boar.  The  Hbidooa  h«Te  no  ctocki ;  bnt  the? 
fcave  ■  clepsydra,  or  water  cloek,  made  ofa  veuel  which  fills  and  sinks  in  the  conrse  of  an  how.  The  tmi 
boor-Elais  h««  been  btely  Inlrodnced.  {  The  Tifbee-TOtwh  maintains  this  powticm. 
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The  moDths  are  deaomioated  from  certob  nokBhatniB,  viz.  Voishakh5,  from  Vi§liakha ; 
JyoUfat'hn,  from  Jyeshtlia ;  Asbarbn,  from  Usbarfaa ;  Sfaravunn,  from  Shmvona  ^  Bfaadru, 
from  Bhadrii-pAdi ;  Ashwma,  from  UsbwinSS ;  Kardku,  fivm  Krittilui ;  Margo-shSrahfi, 
from  Mrigo-shSrshA;  Poifiha,  fttHii  Pooshy*;  Magfao,  frxim  Mflgha ;  Phalgoouo,  from 
PholgoonSS;  Choitro,-from  Chitn. 

Ilie  miila  or  iatercatary  mottHiB  are  neit  defined;  one  of  which,  accordii^  to  the 
calculations  of  the  Hindoo  astronomers,  occurs  at  the  close  of  every  two  lunar  years 
and  a  half,  so  that  the  last  half  year  is  seven  months  long.  They  are  called  m6la,  b> 
signify  that  they  are  die  refrise  of  time ;  do  religious  ceremonies  that  can  be  avoided  are 
practised  during  dds  mondi.  This  intercalary  month  is  intended  to  make  die  solar  and 
lunar  months  agree,  the  lunar  having  in  two  years  and  a  half  ran  a  monUi  before  the 
aoku-. 

The  days  of  the  week  are  called  after  the  seven  planets,  viz.  Rnvee,  Somn,Mong6iD, 
BoodhEi,  Vrihnspiitee,  Shookro,  and  Shonee,  by  adding  die  word  varii,  a  day,  to  the 
name  of  each,  as  Rfivee-varo,  Slc. 

When  the  sun  is  in  one  sign,  and  the  moon  in  the  sevendi  sign  distant  from  it,  an 
eclipse  takes  place.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  always  takes  place  during  the  fiill  moo», 
or  in  the  commencement  of  the  wane.  An  eclipse  of  die  auo  occurs  at  the  total  wane 
of  the  moon,  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  increase  of  the  moon.  -  * 

This  woik  next  contains  accounts  of  the  festivals,  &c.  connected  with  lunar  days,  fMt^ 
nigbta,  months,  half  years,  and  years.  That  is,  it  ordains  the  times  in  which  it  ts  proper 
to  shave  the  bead  of  a  child,  to  bore  its  ears;*  to  read  the  shastids;  to  invest  with  the 
poita ;  to  enter  a  new  house ;  to  put  on  new  apparel,  or  jewels  and  other  omamenta  ;  to 
leaip  the  use  of  arms ;  to  dedicate  an  idol ;  to  anomt  a  king ;  to  begin  to  build  or  to 
launch  a  boat.  At  present,  people  in  gKieral  regard  as  sacred  certain  days  of  the  week 
oaly(varn).  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  are  considered  as  unfortunate  days.  Even  on  a  lortu- 

*  Allth«HiBdo«ilMreb«lethnnighdKean<irth«itcliBdTeaafUrtlieyarcfiveyeu«ofme.  * 

H  h  h  a     . 
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(jBte  day,  a  person  ii  forbidden  to  aitead  to  anj  ceremony  »t  eleven  or  half  pait  twelve 
o'clock.  On  a  Thursday,  (HSkihmB-Tara,)  the  day  consecrated  to  the  gq^dess  of  pros- 
perity, the  Hindoos  avoid  payments  of  money  if  possible.  TTie  shastrtt  also  points  out 
in  what  sign  w  period  a  fever  will  be  reaooved  quickly  or  gradually,  or  in  which  the  per- 
son will  die. 

'I'hen  follows  a  geographical  description  of  certain  countries,  comprising,  in  general, 
Hindoostliann  and  Ae  ne^bouring  states.  It  is  BMrely  an  account  of  the  names  of 
principal  places,  and  m  what  parts  of  Ax  oght  qvaiters  they  are  situated. 

Hindoos,  whose  birth  under  a  supposed  enl  planet  has  been  ascertamed,  are  often  fit- 
led  with  meUacholy,  so  that  tikey  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  careless  what  becomes 
of  an  existence  connected  with  such  dreadful  omens.  A  number  of  the  richer  native* 
have  their  nativities  cast,  bnt  few  or  uone  of  the  lower  orders  obtain  this  fore-knowledge. 
The  poodit  who  assisted  me  in  the  tnm^tkm  of  this  work,  seemed  very  much  pleased 
that  bis  mUivitf  had  not  beoi  cast,  as  thereby  he  was  saved  from  ?«iany  heavy  forebod- 
ii^s.  lie  commrni  people  believe,  that  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  die 
god  Vidhata*  visits  them,  and  writes  on  the  forehead  of  the  child  its  whole  fate.  To  pre- 
vent intruritm,  no  one  reaMuns  in  &e  bouse  at  1^  time  except  the  child  and  its  mother; 
but,  to  assist  Am  god  m  writing  tiie  ftted  Imes,  they  place  a  pen  and  ink  near  the  child. 
Ob  every  occumoce,  whether  ^a  prosperous  or  adverse  nature,  it  u  common  to  exclaim, 
V  It  if  as  Vidhata  has  vrritten ;  how  should  it  be  otherwise  F"  At  die  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Shttnee,t  the  Hindoos  are  under  constant  foar  of  adverse  fortune.  If  one  per- 
tem  insiih  another,  be  takes  it  patiently,  supposing  it  to  arise  from  the  adverse  fortane 
which  naturally  springs  from  Ae  influence  of  diis  star.  The  Hindoos  believe,  diat  whea 
S^Meis  in  die  amtt  stellar  maniioD,  the  most  dreadliil  eWls  befal  mankind.  Hence 
when  Ranao,  as  an  act  of  prowess,  broke  the  bow  of  Shivtt,  to  obtain  SEEta  in  marriage, 
die  esdi  feU  in,  the  waters  of  ibe  aeven  seas  were  united  in  one;  and  Pfiraihoo-RamiS, 
■tmled  at  the  noise  of  the  bow,  exclaimed — "Ah!  some  tmehas  placed  his  hand  on  the 
luiod  of  the  snake,  or  bw  Men  under  the  nmtii  of  Sfannee."  At  present,  when  a  per- 
son b  obstinate,  and  wiD  not  listen  to  reaam,  Uwy  say  of  him,   "  WeD,  be  hns  laid  his 
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hand  on  the  hood  of  the  inake,  (viz.  he  u  embncbg  his  own  dntiuction ;)  or,  he  has 
bllen  upoD  Shonee." 

.  Is  the  fbnnei  edittmi,  die  author  gave  a  tramUtioa  of  the  Hindoo  Almanack,  which 
indeed  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  books  of  the  same  description  printed  in  Euglaod, 
having  columns  for  each  month,  and  notices  respecting  iasts  and  feasts,  the  planets,  the 
weadier,  Su:.  with  pivdictions  almost  as  marvellous  as  those  of  ti-encu  Moon.  Hie 
extent  of  the  preceding  translations  of  the  philosophical  works  prevents  the  author  from 
giving  this  almanack  again,  and  as  it  is  superseded  by  subjects  more  interesting,  he  trusts 
the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  at  the  omission. — ^The  following  ii  the  introduction  to  the 
almanack  inserted, in  the  former  editioo  :  "  Salutatioa  to  SoSryn.  In  the  present  year 
1 72&,  Vidya-Shiromiineet  of  NSv&^wRpQ,  a  gttnfiko,  bowing  at  the  lotilis-fbnned  feet  of 
Sfar€5-Krisfanu,  at  the  command  of  the  most  excellent  of  kings  GirBahK-CbihidjU'Rayi^ 
the  raja,  of  N&vn-dweepii,  has  composed  this  Piinjika,*  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
b  the  Jjotish  shastro  called  SgQfyu-Siddhantd." 

The  following  specimen  may  give  an  idea  of  the  fona  of  the  Hindoo  Almanack,  whidt 
It  continued  in  this  method  of  arrangement  through  ever^  mouth : 


VoishiAhD  36  32 
Mohavidtoovfi' 
DinlDuoa  31  € 
Sfatikabda    17 


g9«fl.jj 


ShBitTitee 

BoodhulitiiiKi 

Ti&n. 

I     4     4 

2     5     5 

3    6  6 

4     7     7 

4  31   49 

6  Si  !S 

6  31  ig 

7  S9  14 

11  11  18 

10  5  59 

7  3S55 

S  17     1 

Si   0     1 

OSS 

17     4  3 

B 

0 

55  6    4 
«6 
MdlidfiT&Pnk 

*  The  naaie  oFu  ifaaaMk.  This  «•]>;  it  coatpriMd  la  rixteealtavcsof  paper,  ahoatBlseiMlMsloiv 
and  tM  and  a  h>ir  brawl,  Ud  one  iipcmuioaitr.witb  a  thread  drawn  ttuwsilk  A*  middle.  Thcpriceef 
each  COOT  amoiiK  Am  native*  is  ilx  or  tight  anas. 
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SECTION  XXXVII. 

Tke  Medical  sluuti-Hi. 

Sir  William  Jonei  has  die  foUowiag  remark  in  his  elevendt  discourse  before  die  Asik. 
tic  Society :  "  Physic  appears  in  these  regions  to  have  been  from  time  immemorial,  as 
we  see  it  practised  at  this  day  by  the  Hindoos  and  Mnsalmans,  a  mere  empirical  hifltoi^ 
of  diseases  and  remedies." — The  Hindoos,  though  they  may  have  advanced  &rther  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  certainly  come  so  far 
short  of  the  comparatively  perfect  system  of  modem  times,  as  to  justify  the  reiuark  of 
the  learned  President  above  quoted.  It  caimot  be  said  that  their  system  is  destitute  of 
science,  but  still  the  rays  shine  so  feebly,  that  the  student  must  have  been  left  greatly 
in  the  dark,  both  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  diseases  and  their  proper  remedies.  The 
shastras  having  affirmed,  that,  in  the  human  body  there  were  certain  defined  elements, 
the  student  inferred  from  hence' that  all  diseases  were  owing  to  the  diminution  or  in- 
crease of  some  one  of  these  essential  ingredients  ;  and,  to  reduce  these  elements  when 
superabundant,  and  increase  them  when  wanttng,  he  had  recourse  to  a  series  of  medi- 
cines obtained  fi-om  certain  substances,  or  from  the  bark,  the  wood,  the  roots,  the  fruits, 
or  flowers,  of  different  plants  or  trees,  or  from  a  course  of  regimen  supposed  to  be  suit- 
ed to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

'Hiough  the  Hindoos  may  formerly  have  bad  some  knowledge  bf  chemistry,  yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  too  slight  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  real  properties  of 
different  substances ;  bence  their  prescriptions  were  necessarily  involved  in  much  uu- 
certamty,  instead  of  being  a  scientific  selection  of  different  ingredients  to  produce  a 
thoroughly  ascertained  effect.*      Their  ignorance  of  anatomy,  and,  in  consequence,  of 

*  -Tlic  fbllowiiig  ii  an  exact  copy  of  «'  bill  dnwn  up  by  ■  Hindoo  phyiician  far  a  patient  at  Senuapore, 
In  the'ycar  1816:  the  do«e  is  ctUed  SomttimfliMMt,  and  coutaini  tbe  fbOoiriDK  i^gi^dients: 

Ri.   >At.     Ft. 
OffOld.thewrighlof ioraroopee,Talncdat    -    -    ■    •    •    I       S        • 

Of  Iron,  aTOOpee, I        0       ft 

Oftalkninenl,  tbrMroopeei, 0       T      9 

OTbriaitone  and  qaickiilTer,  the  valoe  of------0        4       • 

OfiDver, ,-,         «       8       • 

Of  predoM  tumtt, 1       »•     • 

Ofbrimstone, 0       Sft  r 
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th^  true  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  Su:.  aecessariiy  places  their  differeat 
remedies  among  the  ingenious  guesses  of  men  vei^  imperfectlj  acqaauated  with  the  bu> 
siness  in  which  they  are  engaged.  What  are  medicine  and  sui^ery  without  chemistry 
and  anatomy  i 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  fdvers,  dysentery,  and  other  internal  complainU,  the  Hin- 
doo physicians  profess  to  despise  the  Europeans  :*  they  chaise  them  with  destroying 
their  patients  by  evacuations,  and,  instead  of -this  treatment,  prefer  their  own  practice 
of  starving  away,  the  fever,t  by  denyii^  food  to  the  patient,  and  by  adopting  the  most 
•evere  regimen.  They  confess  the  superiori^  of  Europeans  in  surgery,  however,  in  all 
its  branches ;  and  they  condescend  to  borrow  what  they  can  from  them  respecting  the 
stopping  of  bleeding,  opming  and  healmg  wounds,  setting  broken  limbs,  &c.  Hiey  ne- 
ver bleed  a  patient. 

Inoculation  for  the  small  pox  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the  Hindoos  from 
time  immemorial.  The  method  of  introducing  the  virus  is  much  the  same  as  in  Eu- 
rope, but  the  mcisionis  made  just  above  the  wrist,  in  the  right  arm  of  the  male,  and  the 
left  of  the  female.  Inoculation  is  peifonned,  in  general,  in  childhood,  but  sometimes  in 
riper  years.  Some  few  die  after  inoculation,  but  where  the  disorder  is  received  naturally, 
multitudes  perish.  A  few  Hindoos  do  not  submit  to  inoculation,  because  it  has  not 
been  customary  in  their  families.  At  the  time  of  inoculation,  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  the  parents  daily  employ  a  brarahun  to  worship  ShStiila,  the  goddess 
who  presides  over  this  disease. 

If  empirics  abound  in  enlightened  Europe,  what  can  be  expected  m  such  a  slate  of " 
mei^cal  knowledge  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  but  that  impostors,  sporting  with  the  healdi 
of  mankind,  should  abound.  Not  one  in  a  himdred  of  those  who  practise  physic  in 
Bengal-is  acquainted  with  Ae  rules  and  ptescripdons  of  die  shastrii,  bnt,  possessing  the 

*  Id  &tat  mnd  other  complaintt  the  great  body  oftbe  people  have  a  strong  averdoa  to  the  help  of  • 
phjiidaii,  and  muijr  perub  tbrongh  this  pr^jadice. 


^  In  Uroog  feven,  the  patient  ii  kept  fating  for  tnenty-one  days ;  that  ii,  he  eattmerely  a  little  parched 
rise.  At  the  cIom  of  this  period,  If  the  patient  has  been  tUe  In  endnre  neb  a  mereUeai  abadaeace,  the 
itreagth  of  the  fever  it  couidered  at  broken.  Oa  (be  poiat  of  repaicii,  the  Biadoo*  aceedinK'T  >>I*aM  dia 
Enropeau  practice. 
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kDMrledge  of  k  few  noftnuat  merely,  they  blander  on,  regsnlleM  how  numj  &U  victnu 
io  dwir  mupsaty ;  utd  if,  in  any  *iUHi*,  *  person  who  has  used  their  piocriptioiu  hap- 
pen to  recover,  tiioiigh  none  of  the  merit  belongG  to  the  medicme,  their  name*  becooM 
Runout :  die  destruction  of  twenty  patienti  does  not  entail  ao  much  disgrace  on  a  prac- 
titimier,  as  die  recovery  of  one  individual  raises  hi*  fiune.  Indeed,  many  a  Hindoo  is 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  "  had  suffered  many  things  of  many  phj'siciKis,  and  spent 
.   «  (Q  dint  she  had,  and  was  noUung  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse." 

Ilie  Hmdoos,  however,  do  not  depend  for  cures  altc^dter  nptm  Medicme.  Tbtj 
repeat  the  names  of  their  gods,  wctfshqi  them,  offer  the  teavee  of  the  toolfiaw  to  the 
knage  of  Vishnoo ;  repeat  man^cbarma,  or  wear  them  af^  they  hare  been  written  on 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  inclosed  in  small  cases  of  ct^per,  akvtr,  gold,  «-  some  other 
metal.  They  also  listen  to  parts  of  different  shastriia,  or  to  forms  of  pnise  to  Doorga- 
or  Ramii. 

The  voidyns  who  .are  intended  by  their  parents  to  pracUse  {diysic,  are  first  tauglit  the 
Sttngskritu  grammar,  and  after  readmg  two  or  three  elementary  books,  study  the  voidytt 
shastrfis,  and  then  learn  the  method  of  i»«paring  and  administering  medicines. 

The  Hindoo  physician  never  prescribes  to  a  patient  without  first  receivii^  his  fee,  the 
amount  of  which  19  r^ulated  by  the  ability  of  the  patieot:  the  poorest  penrau  some- 
times give  as  little  as  two-poice ;  but  one,  two,  or  five  roopecs,  are  comiiion  gifts  amoi^ 
the  middling  ranks.  A  rich  man  pays  the  doctor's  travelUng  chains,  his  whole  expen- 
ces  during  his  stay,  and  now  and  (hen  adds  presents  of  50,  100,  or  300  roopees.  On  his 
recovery,  he  dismisiea  hhn  Avith  presNtts  of  cloth,  silks,  or  a  palankeen,  8x.  Some 

rich  men  han  given  elephants,  horses,  and  even  estates  to  their  {^ysicians  after  recovery 
from  dangnous  sidmesses.  To  the  poor,  the  fees  of  quacks  are  a  heavy  burden.  Yet 
it  ou|^t  to  be  mentioned  to  the  praise  of  some  few  of  the  Hmdoo  doctors,  that  th^  givo 
adiice  and  medictneB  to  all  the  poor  who  come  for  them. 

AVIien  the  Hindoo  doctor  goes  to  see  a  patient,  he  takes  with  him,  wrapped  up  in  a 
doth,  a  number  of  doses  in  cloth  or  paper.  He  has  no  use  for  bottles,  cveiy  medicine 
almost  being  in  ^e  state  of  powder  or  paste  :  liquids,  when  used,  are  made  in  the  pa- 
tient's own  home. 
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SECTION  KXXVin. 


fVarkt  atiU extant* 


Nidanu,  by  MadhavS,  on  diseases. — Comments  on  ditto,  by  Nnru-singlifi,  Vijnyu-rak- 
ahitn,  and  Vopa-d£va. — Chakrn-d6tt&,by  a  person  of  this  name,  oamedicioBs, — Paluv)^ 
Im,oo  ditto. — Voidyajfllvlinfi,  by  a  person  of  this  name,  on  ditto. — VDngd-g^S,  a  umUar 
work. — Bhavfi-prokasho,  on  diseases  and  the  materia  medica.— -ChiiriiiliA,  by  a  person  of 
this  name,  on  diseases  and  remedies. — Raso-riStna-somoochByili,  on  mercurial  remedies. 
— Ros^ndriMihiatamDnee,  by  Toontnka-nat'hfi,  a  similar  work. — RQso-mbij&rS,  by  Sha- 
lee-oat'ha,  ditto. — RajJlUaii^hunta,  by  Kaahee-raja,  on  the  properties  of  the  different  arti- 
cles composing  the  materia  medica. — Gooa&-t^tRa'n]aU'kosh6,  by  Narayonu-dasii,  on  the 
names  of  ditto. — Lolitd-r^fi,  on  the  practice  of  medicine. — Shaiongfi-dhiirii,  by  a  person 
of  this  name,  a  similar  work. — RnsD-rntna-falS,  by  BhoidtD,  ditto. — Prfiy(^;aBmta,  dit- 
to.— Gooroo-bodhcika,  by  H^r6mbfi-s£nii,  ditto. — Hai^to,  by  the  sage  Hareetii,  ditto. — 
Paninee,  by  the  sage  of  this  name,  ditto. — Rasfi-riitDft--pradSpn,  ditto. — Rusu-koumoo- 
dei,  ditto. — Chikitsa-koumoodee,  ditto. — Dhonwiintnree-nirghunto,  by  DhoDwontoree, 
on  diseases  and  dieir  remedies. — ^Voidyu-sDrvoswfi,  by  the  same  writer,  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  whole  practice  of  medicine. — SooshrootA,  by  a  sf^e  of  thb  name,  on  dit- 
to.— Vabhntfi,  by  a  sage  of  this  name,  on  ditto. — SatS-koiunoodee,  by  Hnrishchondrd- 
rayti,  on  preparing  and  administering  medicines. — Saru-sfingrfihA,  by  the  same  author, 
an  abridgment,  on  the  practice'of  medicine. — Miidhoo-malfitSe,  and  seven  other  works 
on  mercurial  preparations,  by  seven  rishees. — Ratna-vjiIS»,  by  Kflvee-chfindru-rayfi,  <mi 
diseases,  &c. — Sand^hB-bhnnjinec,  by  Vopfl-devu,  a  similar  work. — Puree-bhaaha,  by 
Narayontt-dasd,  on  the  mode  of  preparing  medicines. — Naree-prukashfi,  by   Shnnkfira- 

*  Ita  names  of  lixteen  origiml  medical  writcn  are  giit!D  Id  the  Miu^Ciiidfjiti  poorantt ,  vir.  DhtkuwDatD- 
rM,Trlui  wrote  the  (^Utia-tUti>&-Tifiiuia ;  DivodasD,  the  ChikitoB-dbnhbatt ;  Kwhie-nvti,  the  Chikitn-kon- 
Boodce;  U«hirlDE£-k<Miiiiutt,  two  brothers,  phjsiciuu  to thcpMl>, the  ChikitM-rttiiA-tlintrliaiid  the  BrGm- 
Un>>Nlk<rali,tkBV*Htyfc4lrrt(wBi  fllUdMl.theVyuUwe^Bdhoo-vbtttrdBiiQ;  Yimt.thc  Gnhrar- 
iiflv«;  ChjUvBnfl,  the  JECvl-daiia ;  JSafikK,  the  VoUyfi4fiiid£hB-bhItqjlU>a ;  Boodbh,  the  8llrTv&4u& ;  Ja- 
vali,  a)eT&DtT&-MU'B;  Jandee,  the  VMuwD^uli ;  FoilK,  thcNidaDtt;  KBrfit^fi,  theSbrvfidhftrB;  and 
Dtfittyfi,  the  Dwrntt-BintjO.  Of  Ifacie,  six  work*  are  said  to  be  Mill  exiaat. 
I  i  i 
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UsAfOu  the  aacertainiog  the  nature  of  diceaKs  by  the  pulse. — Pot'h)-a-pfil:1iyci>b]r  V»h< 
wa-Nat'hD-a^nn,  on  regtmen. 

Other  medical  worits  are  read  ia  Bengal;  but  I  have  mentuned  cHily  these,  because 
they  are  said  to  be  more  generally  consulted ;  and  tiiere  are  many  t>oolu  on  medicine  wriu 
ten  in  the  colloquial  dialects,  by  sonyasSs*  and  o±ers ;  but  they  are  despised  by  the 
higher  classes,  and  have  no  claim  to  notice  as  works  of  science. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  VoidyiS  shastrat  are  :  The  prognostics  of  diseases,  or  the 
method  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  body  from  the  pube. — The  causes 
andnatare  ^diseases,  including  their  primary  and  proximate  causes.  In  this  part  are 
consid^^,  the  changes  produced  on  the  body  by  an  excess,  or  defect,  in  the  |Mt>portion, 
or  proper  circulation,  of  air,  tule,  and  rheum. — Theart  ^  i&«a&^,  which  includes,  l.die 
materia  medica;  fi.  chymistry,  and  pharmacy  ;  3.  the  administering  of  medicine.  ■  The 
latter  includes  internal  remedies,  as  well  as  the  application  and  effects  of  unguents,  lo. 
tions,  Slc. — Rules  for  reginten,  under  which  head  the  nature  of  different  kinds  of  aliment 
are  considered,  the  effects  of  sleep,  sexual  enjoyment,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances when  connected  with  a  state  of  aicknesa. 

The  work  called  Nidanu  gives  die  names  of  the  following  diseases :  Jwurd,  or  fever. — 
DlSsaro,  dysentery. — GrohnneS,  dianiuea. — Urshii,  hamonboida. — Uguee-mandyfi,  in- 
digestion.—Visoochika,  cosdveness. — Krimee,  worms,  attended  with  vomiting. — Kamfila, 
discoloured  urine,  and  stools  the  colour  of  earth. — Pandoo,  jaundice. — Raktn-pittri,  dis- 
charges of  blood. — Raju-ynkshma,  pulmonary  consumption. — -Koshfi,  sore  throat  and 
excessive  cough. — Hikka,  hiccup. — Shwasn,  asthma. — Swnru-bh^dD,  ooise  in  the  throat. 
— ^UrochSki),  want  of  appetite. — Chnrddee,  vomiting. — ^Trishna,  Uiirst. — Moorcha,  faint- 
ing.— Mudatyftyd,  drunkenness. — Daho,  burning  heat  in  the  extremities. — Oonmado, 
insanity. — Upnsmaril,  hystericks. — ^Vayoo,  gout  or  riieumatiam. — Vatliriikta,  burning  in 
the  body  accompanied  with  eniptioos. — OoriSatfimbhii,  bculs  on  die  thighs.— AniBvatn, 
swellingof  the  joints. — Shooln,  cholic. — Anahri,  epistasia. — Oodavurttfi,  swelling  in  the 
bowels. — Goolmri,  a  substance  formed  in  tiie  beUy,  accompanied  with  sickness. — Hri- 

*  'I1i«iltii<raiie»(reli(hiHmn(Ucaat*>ar«  the  common  waaderinBqaackt  of  Uwcoantrj. 
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drog^  pun  is  the  breul. — ^Mootrii-krichrii,  gtrangury. — UdunilrE«,  die  stttaie. — Priim^-- 
hu,  a  gleet. — M^dn,  umutural  corpulency. — Oodnra,  the  dropsy. — Shot'hfi,  mturmeB- 
cence. — Vriddhee,  swelling  of  the  intestines. — GalD-gtIuda,  a  goitre. — G5nd{i-mBU,  ul> 
cers  in  die  throat — ShtS-pada,  simple  swelling  of  the  legs. — Vidmdhee,  an  abscess. — 
Naree-vronfi,  ulcers  on  the  intestines. — Vrnnu-shot'hft,  ulcers  on  the  body. — Bbngon- 
dnrn,  fistula  in  ano, — OopbdnngsbD,  the  venereal  disease. — ^ookJMlosliii/  pricking  pains 
in  the- body,  supposed  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  leprosy. — ^TwItganmyJi,  die  dry  scab.' 
— ShiSlii-pittS,  the  dry  leprosy. — Oodorddhfij  ring-worm. — Koosht'hp,  leprosy .-—UmliH 
pittii,  the  heart-bum. — VisarpJi,  dry  eruptions,  running  in  crooked  lines  over  thtf  body. 
— ^Visphotii,  boils. — MnsSorika,  the  small  pox. — Kshoodrd-rogc,  of  which  there  are  two 
hundred  kinds,  ail  denominated  trifling  diseases. — Nasa-rogn,  pain  in  the  nose,  fiiAowed 
by  bleeding.— Chnkshoo-rogo,  diseases  in  the  eyes. — Shiro-rogn,  headache. — StrSi-rogtt, 
sickness  after  child-birth. — Valu>rogit,  sicknesses  common  to  children. — VishiM«gfi,  sick- 
ness after  eating  any  thing  deleterious. — The  shastros  mention  eigfateea  diseases  as  parti- 
cularly btal ;  hut  among  these  die  most  dangerous  in  Bengal  are.  Fevers,  Jnksfama,* 
Consumption,  Mbfaa-vyadhee,-^  Olaootlia,!  Dysentery,  Asthma,  Small  Pox,  Ood&tfi-,^ 
Saotika.[| 

*  Cou{(h  ukI  >pitdD~  of  blood  i  otben  *ay,  the  IndontiiHi  of  th«  splcca. 

niienble  beings  may  be  Men  in  the  pablic  ilreet*,  ttitt  Dieir  ]tgt 
woaadi,  and  their  fingen  and  toe*  AtinDg  off. 

t  Qioleni  morbni,  which  gcDerally  carriei  off  the  patient  in  ■  few  hours. 

^  Of  this  Uiere  are  three  lorta :  JtUodtireJ,  viz.  the  dropay ;  mangiodltrie,  a  VwellinK  withoat  water ;  and 
amodhriE,  a  distention  ofthebonreli  throafcli  coiti*eneu, which  uanally  ends  in  adyaeateryiand  tenniliatet 
In  death. 

N  A  diseas*  of  WDBten  after  cblld-l»rfli,  attended  with  TiolcBt  cvacaationf. 
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SSCnOM  XXXIX. 


From  three  Medical  worki,  the  NarEC-prtluibfi,  Nidanfi,  *iid  Nidanfi-SHagriUiS. 

Fint,  dw  physician  must  ucertain  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  his  patient ;  to  do  whicb, 
he  must  fint  look  at  &e  person  sent  to  call  him,  and,  by  his  countenance  and  converta- 
tion,  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  patient  be  likely  to  survive  or  not.  He  mist 
next  proceed  to  the  patient  j  look  at  him ;  and  enquire  into  die  state  of  his  bowels,  di- 
gestion, sleep.  Sec.  then  feel  his  pulse,  examine  bis  tongue,  his  evacuabotu,  urine,  bis 
nose,  head,  hands,  feet,  and  naveL — If  any  physician  administei'  medicine  to  a  patient 
the  fint  day  he  is  called,  before  he  has  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  disease,  he  is  com- 
pared to  Yttmfi. 

Cff  the  puUe* — ^This  work  declares,  that  the  subject  of  the  pulse  is  a  mystery  so  pro- 
fonnd,  that  the  docton  in  heaven  are  but  imperfecdy  acquainted  with  it ;  and  dierefore 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  known  among  men.  The  writer  professes,  however,  to 
give  something  of  what  the  learned  have  written  on  this  subject.  There  are  five  |Hin- 
ciples  in  die  body,  viz.  earth,  vrater,  light,  (t^),*  wind,  and  ether :  these  qualities  are 
nuxed  with  the  fnces,  but  if  the  faces  become  bound  in  the  body,  sickness  ensues. 
The  air  in  the  body  called  viUahftka  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  the  preBervation  and 
destrucbon  of  the  world,  sa  well  as  of  individual  bodies.  It  exists  in  five  fonns,t  pranu, 
npaun,'  siimann,  oodaoD,  and  vayanS,  which  have  separate  placex  in  the  body,  and  regu- 
late all  its  motions.  The  two  pulmtive  arteries  in  the  feet  are  under  die  ancle  joint ; 
,  those  in  the  hands  are  at  the  roots  of  the  three  fint  fillers ;  one  pulse  exists  at  the  root 
of  the  throat,  and  another  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  By  die  pidse  in  these  different  places 
die  state  of  the  body  may  be  ascertained.  When  the  physician  intends  to  examine  the 
pulse  of  a  padent,  he  must  rise  very  early,  attend  to  all  the  offices  of  cleaosii^,  washing 
his  mouth,  i(c.  and  go  tasdng :  the  patient  must  abstain  from  food,  labour,  bathing, 
and  anomling  himself  widi  oil,  must  confine  himself  to  his  house,  avoid  anger,  vomiting, 
■  ttA  U  the  mMt  MC&n  priadite  tn  bodiei,  «■,  li^t  «r  heu  In  the  Mm,  TCnlsre  In  pluiti,  enern'  in 
t  "  Air  iidMled  or  ei^tted  (nenl  wqn,  at  bfCaO,  *«latiliM.  te." 
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cold  and  heat,  and  muit  riie  from  sleep  before  the  arrival  of  (he  physician.  All  these 
preliminaries  being  secured,  the  physician  may  properly  and  succeasfuUjr  examine  the 
pulse ;  but  remissneaa  in  these  preparatory  steps  sut^ts  the  phyaician  to  the  greatest 
reproach.  When  ao  increased  quanti^  of  bile  exists  in  the  body,  the  pulse  is  aome- 
timeg  as  quick  as  the  flight  of  a  crow,  and  at  odier  times  resemblei  the  ereeptng  of  a 
toad.  When  rheum  predominates,  should  the  pulse  be  sometimes  wy  quick,  and  then 
very  slow,  the  patient  is  in  great  danger;  and  when  the  pulse  i<  marked  ooly  by  inegn* 
larity,  the  case  is  dangerous. 

Of  the  Origin  (fDitetutt. — First,  from  fevers  arise  dischaiges  of  blood  from  the  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  fcc.  which  bring  on  die  asthma ;  and  from  the  asthma  arises  an  enlargement 
of  die  stdeen.  When  the  latter  has  acquired  great  strength  in  the  body,  a  disease  fd- 
lows  called  ji^hnrii.*  ftom  the  last  disease,  two  others  called  ahot'hn  and  goolm&t 
Bpring.  From  goohnii  arises  a  coug^,  which  ends  in  what  is  called  kshoyokasha,  or  a 
consumptive  cou^.  in  this  way,  many  diseases  give  rise  to  others ;  and  die  new  disease, 
in  sane  instances,  removes  the  original  one. 

Of  the  Syn^omt  of  JDweoMs.— In  a  feVer,  the  body  is  dried  op,  the  patient  has  no  de- 
sire to  open  his  eyes ;  he  becomes  sensible  of  cold  and  of  great  weakness ;  wishes  to 
■it  in  the  sun ;  is  constandy  gapmg ;  die  hairs  cm  his  body  stand  erect,  and  the  heart  is 
heavy.  Iliese  are  tiie  symptoms  of  a  fever  in  which  wind  in  the  body  is  predominant. 

In  a  Jever  produced  by  excess  of  wind,  bile,  and  rheum,  the  foUowii^  are  the  symp- 
toms :  the  shivering  fit  is  greater  or  less  at  different  periods ;  the  throat  and  mouth  ar« 
very  ranch  parched ;  sometimea  light,  and  at  odier  times  very  heavy  sleep  succeeds;  the 
body  becomes  parched  and  destitute  of  ito  natural  freshness ;  the  head  trembles ;  and  the 
patient  has  a  constant  dispositi(»i  to  gape. 

In  a  fever  arising  torn  excess  of  tnle,  the  following  are  the  symptoms:  the  pulae  of 

*  la  this  dkesM,  tbe  bellj  swclb,  and  becouei  utrenel;  hard,  u  tbon^  a  thick  bard  Mbttanee  bad 
gmnislt. 

t  Id  tb«  abofUl  tteestnmiae*  iweU,  m  tboii|iifiUc(t  with  water;  and  iafbcKodBBtba  diMase,wUch  b 
in  flks  btllr,  dopihw  the  patient  of  sensibility. 
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the  pttieot  u  exceedinfl)'  quick  but  not  full ;  his  boweb  we  much  diitnrbed;  hia  ileep 
is  brok«n;  he  voraito ;  hi*  lips,  throat,  nose,  Su:.  ore  p«rch«d ;  he  perspires ;  becomes 
insensible ;  he  has  fits  of  swooning ;  bis  body  is  consumed  with  heat  and  excessive  tfaust; 
and  his  efea  and  faces  are  red.  When  wind  and  bile  predominate  and  produce  fever, 
these  are  the  symptoms :  thirst ;  fits  of  swooning ;  wandering  of  miifd ;  great  heat  in  tbe 
body ;  distnrtied  sleep ;  pains  in  tbe  head  j  a  parching  of  the  throat,  lips,  &c, ;  vomitiDg ; 
great  nausea,  Bcc. 

In  (he  fever  produced  by  rheum,  these  are  the  symptoms:  the  pulse  is  very  slow ;  the 
patient  has  no  inclination  to  actitm  ;  tbe  eyes  and  Ittces  an  white ;  occasionally  the  body 
becomes  stiff;  the  hairs  of  die  body  stand  erect;  heavy  sleep  succeeds;  the  patient  vo- 
Inits ;  he  perspires ;  is  affected  with  a  cough  and  nausea.  At  times  the  bddy  suffers 
from  extreme  heat,  and  at  others  from  cold,  as  well  as  from  p&ins  in  the  joints  and  head; 
the  eyes  become  red,  and  are  almost  constantly  closed.  To  these  symptoms  succeed, 
noises  in  the  head;  light  sleep,  frequently  broken ;  swooning,  or  insensibility ;  cough; 
difficulty  of  breathing ;  nausea ;  a  discoloured  tongue ;  spitting  of  bile ;  duking  of  tbe 
head ;  constant  pain  in  ^e  breast ;  offensive  frecea ;  rattling  in  the  throat ;  red  and  black 
nngs  on  the  skin ;  deafoess ;  indigesticm,  and  the  belly  constantly  heavy.  If  rheum  be 
exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  body,  and  if  the  fire  in  the  body*  be  extinguished,  so  diat 
no  food  can  be  digested,  die  case  is  past  remedy.  In  proporti<ni  to  tbe  prevalence  of 
rheum,  die  patient's  case  is  dangerous.  If  this  fever,  however,  be  very  strong  on  (be 
seventh,  tenth,  or  twel^  days  from  its  commencement,  the  patient  will  recover.  On 
a  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh  lunar  day,  if  the  three  causes  of  fever,  viz.  wind,  bile,  and 
rheum  be  very  prevalent,  the  patient's  case  is  desperate.  While  the  paroxysms  of  tk» 
fever  contbue,  if  the  patient  complain  of  a  pain  at  the  root  at  the  ear,  he  is  snre  to 
die.  .    . 

When  a  fever  commences,  if  it  be  regular  in  tune  and  d^;ree  fw  a  few  days,  and  then 
change  its  time,  as,  once  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  night,  tbe  god  ^livfi  himself  has 
declared,  that  the  recovery  of  this  person  is  impoBsibie ;  there  are  no  medicines  to  meet 
such  a  case. 

*  ^tie  digoative  powen  are  liere  to  be  uadenteod. 
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When  a  fever  is  in  the  koimKl  juiceS)*  the  bod;  sofferi  from  extreme  lauitnde,  from 
a  dispositioQ  to  vomit,  and  from  nstuea,  and  the  miimal  aptrits  from  heavy  dquvsaion. 
— When  the  fever  is  in  the  blood,  blood  is  expectorated  with  the  saliva,  the  body  suffers 
frombumiagheati  insenubili^  follows,  the  patient  vomits,  raves,  and  suffers  frominila- 
tion  in  the  skin,  and  from  thirst. — When  the  fever  is  in  the  flesh,  the  n&tural  discharges 
are  excesaive,  the  body  trembles,  the  patient  suffers  from  thirst,  his  temper  is  irritaUe,  and 
he  endures  excessive  iuteroal  heat,  and  is  very  restless. — When  in  the  serum  of  the  flesb, 
violent  perspirations,  thirst,  insensibility,  incoherent  speech,  vomiting,  nausea,  impati- 
ence, and  depression  of  mind,  are  the  symptoms. — When  in  the  bones,  the  patient  has  the 
sauation  as  though  his  bones  a^re  breaking,  he  groans,  sighs,  suffers  from  excessive 
purgations,  and  b  very  restless. — ^When  io  the  marrow,  &e  patient  appears  to  himself 
to  be  surrounded  wi&  darkDe8s,he  suffers  from  hiccup,  cough,  chilliness,  internal  heart, 
he  sighs  deeply,  and  feels  dissatisfaction  with  every  surrounding  object. — When  in  the 
seed,  the  person  becomes  incapable  of  coujugal  pleasure,  and  soon  dies. 

Of  the  Curt  of  Diseases. — If  a  fever  arise  from  an  excess  of  what  is  called  ama,t  the 
proper  mediciues  for  promoting  a  dischai^e  of  this  irfiould  be  administered ;  for  if  im- 
premier  medicines  be  ^ven  so  as  to  confine  this  within  the  body,  the  patient's  liCe  will 
be  in  great  danger.  If  a  person  have  a  small  degree  of  fever,  be  should  have  proper 
medicines,  but  he  must  avoid  such  as  are  given  oaly  in  strimg  fevers,  as  medicines  com- 
pounded with  poison. 

If  a  fever  continue  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  hope  from  medicine .  The 
fever  vrbich  is  attended  with  hiccup,  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  insensibility,  will 
produce  insanity.  In  a  fever  io  which  wind,  bile  and  rheum  prevail,  and  produce  pains 
inihe  heart,  anus,  penis,  sides,  and  joints,  wherein  also  the  body  becomes  entirely  feeble, 
the  belly  swells,  and  evacuaticms  almost  cease,  the  patient  must  die.  When  a  patient 
is  afflicted  with  fever,  attended  with  constant  evacuadons,  thirst,  burning  heat,  insensU 
bility,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hiccnp,  puns  in  the  sides,  swooning,  !cc.  the  [riiysiciao 

■  The  Hindoo  uatomiit*  mcDtlon  seven  principle!  of  wUch  Im^ei  ire  c(nnpoted,  tbe  SBiinal  jniccx, 
•     blood,  fle«b,  tbe  terom  of  fleih,  bones,  mairoir,  and  aeed. 

-t  Tbe  nacw  which  u  perctived  in  die  Bstsnl  ducbarges  in  a  diuriuta. 
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may  abandtm  hu  cue  as  hopeless.  If  a  verf  aftd  perstw  hare  a  fever,  accompanied 
widi  the  foUowing  conctmiitaiits,  viz.  difficult?  of  breathing,  pain  in  the  breast,  and  thirst, 
if  he  be  also  very  much  reduced  in  body,  he  cannot  recover.  If  a  person  in  a  fever  suf- 
fer from  violent  evacuations,  and  these  suddenly  cease,  a  disease  called  grihinee  will  fol<- 
low,  and  from  this  ^sba,*  in  which,  at  the  time  of  evacuations,  the  patient  will  have  ez< 
cruciating  pains,  and  part  of  the  intestines  vrill  descend  to  die  mouth  of  the  anus,  llie 
disease  called  nrsha  may  arise  from  improper  food,  na  wdl  as  from  inactivity,  from 
much  sleep  in  the  day,  or  from  excessive  sexual  intercourse. 

When  a  person  is  affected  with  a  small  degree  of  fev^  he  must  take  a  small  quanti^ 
of  shoontliS,^  d^vn-daroo,^  dhnnya,^  viihotee,^  and  kfintiikaree,^  pound  them,  and  boil 
them  in  a  pound  of  water  till  the  water  is  reduced  to  one  fourth;  then  strain  tt  throu^ 
a  cloth,  and  put  into  it  a  very  small  quantity  of  honey.  This  is  one  dose.  If  the  fever 
increase,  he  must  use  the  following  prescription :  take  of  kEnt^arSS,*  gooloonchD,r 
shoout'hM,8  chirata,"  and  koorn,"*  prepared  in  die  way  mentioned  above. 

If  a  person  be  afflicted  with  a  fever  arising  from  wind,  he  must  take  the  barii  of  the 
vilwD,ll  shona,!^  gambharee,'*  parooln,!'  and  gfinyaiSe,'"  and  prepare  them  as  above. 

For  a  bilious  fever,  the  following  rfmedy  may  be  taken:  the  leaves  of  the  pntolS,U> 
barley,  and  the  bark  of  the  kupitht'ka,!^  prepared  as  above.  By  taking  this  medicine, 
the  bile,  burning  heat,  and  thirst  vrill  be  removed. 

To  remove  burning  heat  from  the  body,  take  the  husks  of  dhjfaiya,ie  and  let  these 
soak  in  water  in  the  open  air  all  night,  and  in  the  moniing  strain  them  through  a  cloth, 
and  having  added  sugar,  give  the  water  to  the  patient. 

For  a  bilious  fever,  take  the  stalks  of  ksh^trfipapara,*^  rfiktachundbiS,^  vitvra,^  and 

'  The  pilea.  1  Dried  gi^«r.  S  The  iriae,  or  fir-tree.  1  Coriander  Mcd.  4  Soliniua  fmtiiMMdni, 
6  SolBnumjKcqniiiu  6  Solanam  JBcqoini.  7  MenltpenBum glabnuii.  B  Dried^ofcr. 

0  Oentitna  CtMyr»Tt&.  ID  ViWMGrtained.  11  jEgle  mumekw.  13  BiRnoDia  Indica.  IB  GnwIiiM 
arborcL  11  Bignonia  anave  olent.  15  Premna  (pinoM.  IS  TriehoMnthe*  dioeca. 

IT  Ferooia  dephantinm.  16  Coriander  «ced.  19  Oldenlandia  trifloia.  ao  Adeuntlien  pavo- 

nina.      81  .Sgelm 
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sboont'bee,!  and  boil  diem  in  a  pound  of  water  till  it  ia  reduced  lliree  fourths,  and  tben 
add  a  little  honey.  For  the  same  complaint,  take  the  roots  of  moot'ha,^  the  wood  of 
ruktD-chund6na,>  the  atallu  of  ksh^trupapura,^  kQtkSe,'  and  vilwD,'lfae  leavei  of  the  po- 
tola,'  and  Ae  hark  of  vitwo ;  boil  them  in  water,  and  ftfepare  them  as  above.  By  this 
remedy,  sickness  in  the  stomach,  thirst,  and  burning  heat  wiU  be  removed.  In  a  fever, 
by  anointing  the  head  with  the  fruit  of  bhoomee-koomoora,^  the  husks  of  the  fruit  of 
darimu,^  the  wood  of  lodha,io.and  the  barit  of  ki)pit'bt'hD,>i  thirst  and  bunuog  heat  wUI 
be  removed  ;  as  well  as  by  rubbing  the  Juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  koolu^  on  the  palms 
of  the  patient's  hands,  and  on  the  solea  of  his  feet. 

To  remove  a  fever  arising  from  rheum,  bruise  the  leaves  of  niBintIa,)>  and  boil  them 
in  a  pound  of  water,  till  diree  parts  have  evaporated  j  and  then  add  the  bruised  fruits  of 
pippaiSf.l4 

A  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  fever,  thirst,  and  burning  heat,  are  all  removed  by  tha 
bruised  fruits  of  the  Itat,^  kooru,'^  kankra,i7  and  shringSe,  and  a  small  quantify  of  honey. 

The  hiccup  just  before  death  is  relieved  by  giving  to  the  patient  the  bruised  fruits  of 
die  pippOleS,  mixed  wiifa  honey. 

A  fever  arising  from  wind  and  bile  is  removed  by  a  decoction  prepared  from  shoon- 
t'hee,  gooluDchri.is  moot'ha,  chirnta,'^  kRnt&karee,so  vnhatSi,st  shalupfimie,^  chakool- 
ya,^  goksfaooree.3i  A  fever  arising  from  the  same  cause,  is  removed  by  a  decoction 
prepared  from  shoont'hee,  dhfinyaku,^  nimba,^  piidmD,*^  and  r^tH-chDudfind.    - 

A  fever  arising  from  bile  and  kuph  is  removed  by  drinking  the  juice  of  vasoka^  leaves, 

I  Dried  ginger.  a  Cypcnii  rotoiidiu.              3  Fteroctrpoa  MntaliniiB.                 4  OldenlandU 

triflora.              6  Jntticia  gandetaua.              6  £f1e  manuelM.           7  TricbosBnthei  dkecs.          8  Coo- 

Tolvolus  panicalatDi.  V  Pomr^^Bnate.              10  SimplocM  racemou.            II  FeroniB  dcpbanlinm. 

la  ZiiyphuB  jiuolM.  13  Vitet  trifolia.                  14  Piper  loagam.                 IS  Mimuu  Catecbn. 

le  SimplocM  racemouL  IT  Cncninii  ntilatiHlBiiu.                           IS  Heniipennuiii  gtabnun. 

IS  Oentiana  cfaayrayU.  SO  Solanotn  Jacqnini.                   II  Solimim  fniticoiDiii.                 Sa  He- 

dyiaram  gangeticmn.  n  Bedjiartini  lagopodiode*.                            34  Triboltu  lantiginMiis, 

asCarianaerieed.  IS  Udia  A*«diiaclit>.                    ST  Nymptuea  Delombo.                  3SJa>- 
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mixed  with  htMiey.  A  fever  arising  from  the  same  cause,  i>  removed  by  a  decoction  pre- 
pared from  kontokaree,  goolflnchn,'  vamouhatee,' dooralfibha,*  chirata,^  rokto-chuudmiD^o 
kotkS,'  «hoom'beE,8  Iiidrayflvo,»  moot'ha,'"  and  ptttolo."  Tliis  decoction  removes 

thirst,  bumicg  heat,  waot  of  appetite,  vomiting,  cough,  paitu  in  the  side,  8cc.  A  aimi* 
lar  fever  is  removed  by  a  preparation  mixed  with  honey,  composed  of  goolonchfi,  In- 
drnynvd,  nimba,!^  potolii,  kiStkee,  shoont'hSS,  moofba,  roktili-chanduna.  '  This  reme- 
dy removes,  liieum,  burning  heat,  vomiting,  nausea,  thirst,  pains  in  the  body,  &c. 

A  fever  of  loi^  cfwtimiance  ia  removed  by  a  decoction  prepared  firom  shona,t*  paroo- 
lo,"  gambhaiS,!*  goniaree,"  vilwa,"  chakoolya^l^  gokahoor^g^ig  vrifafitei,*)  kfintnkaree, 
and  shalSpfimee.U 

In  a  alight  fever,  arising  from  liieum,  take  a  decocdon  made  with  the  last-meuUMed 
ten  things,  adding  chirilta,  goolonchn,  shoont^ei,  ahd  moot'ha.  A  fever  arising  entire- 
ly from  riienm  is  removed  by  a  decoction  made  with  the  preceding  fourteen  artidea,  goo- 
Inocbn  excepted,  adding  gnjo-pippnlee,'*  Iiidi4iy&vD,  d^vodaroo,^  dhfiayalra,^  and  doora- 
lobha.    This  is  fi  very  efficacious  remedy. 

To  remove  swellings  in  the  extremitiet,  rub  die  parts  affected  vntfa  an  ointment  pre- 
pared from  the  bark  of  koolittt'bfi,^  the  fniit  of  knt,»  sboont'bie,  and  the  bark  of  kiSro- 
v«.»  For  the  same  complaint  apply  to  the  swollen  members  an  ointment  prepared 
from  tava,^  gnniyarS,  shoont'hiS,  and  d^vii-daroo. 

For  a  fever  of  long  standing,  milk  is  excellent,  but  in  a  recent  fever,  is  very  pemici- 
oos.         For  a  fever  under  which  the  patient  has  long  suffered,  a  decoction  is  prepared 

1  Solanmn  JuqninL  8  MeniipeiiDDin  flalmim.  I  Siphonanthai  indica.  4  Hedyn- 

rnmalbagi.  G  Gnitlaiu  cbayrayta.  .6  FtCKMirpni  Muital[niu.  T  Not  SKCrtiiiied. 

8  Dried  glnfCr.  9  Wrighlea  Bntidytentertca.  ID  Cyfreroa  rotaadiu.  11  TiichoMnthei 

diBca.  U  MeUa  Atadirachb.  IS  Bifaonia  indicL  14  Bignaoia 

MMTe  oleaa.  15  Gmelina  arborea,  16  Premna  ipinoaa.  17  Xgle  MannelM. 

18  Hedynmn  la|[«podioidea.  ig  Ttibnlu  lamusuiMiu.  90  S«Uniuii  fralicMaai. 

n  Hedjnrangani^ticniii.  SS  Thia,  according  to  Kinie,  U  a  apeciei  of  pepper,  bnt  others  call 

Tetnntliera  apetala  b;  tUi  name.  SI  llw  Bx-tne.  84  Coriander  seed.  U  Do- 

HcbM  hiSoro*,  M  UlmoM  Catecko;  V  Neriam  odonua.  SS  A  lort 

•fteDMn. 
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with  Lantakaree,^  gaoltiacha,^  and  shooafbM,'  mixed  with  pippn||e4  and  faonej.  For 
the  same  kind  of  fever,  the  patient  may  take  a  similar  dose  made  with  dhatiw,*  h&iQtfi* 
kee,B  pippol^,  shoont'bee,  and  goriiksho,'  mixed  witb  sugar. 

The  following  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  anointtng  oils,  and  different  poi- 
sons, is  taken  from  die  work  called  Saro-KonmoodB.  These  oils  are  to  be  prepared 
from  tilaS  in  quantities  of  32  lU.  IG  lbs.  and  8  lbs.  They  are  to  be  boiled  till  no  froth 
arise  at  the  top,  even  after  a  green  leaf  has  been  thrown  into  the  pan.  The  foHow- 

ing  ingredients,  having  been  washed  and  pounded,  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  bculing  oil 
b>  degrees,  and  boiled  several  hours,  and  then  taken  out  of  the  pan,  viz.  lodhfi,"  the 
roots  of  nalooku.io  the  wood  of  bala,"  and  mQnjisht'ba.U  the  fruit  of  amnlokS,!*  hnrCS- 
takee,  and  vDhoi^t'  the  roots  of  k^tukee,!^  the  raw  roots  of  hfindra,!^  and  the  roots  of 
moot'ba.l^  To  these  are  to  be  added  and  boiled  till  perfectly  mixed  with  the  oil,  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  whey,  and  gum  water ;  also  rakl6-4^Dnd&nu,i^  bala,  nnikhee,!^  koora,^  mon- 
jisht'ha,  joishfhQ-mridhoo,^  sboilftin,^^  ptidmnkasht'bo,^  BhDruln,a4  divo-daroo,^  6li,^ 
khatasee,''^  nag^shwnrii,^  t^zo-potra,^  shila-riisn,^  mooramangseS,'!  kakalSe,^  priyan- 
goo,S'  moot'ha,  hnridra,  daroo-hcridra,^  an(bit&-mooli),*^  shyania-Iata,^  luta-kUstoS- 
rS,"  Ifivfingu,**  ngooroo,W  toomkoomB,*!  goortitwnkii,'*!  r^ooko,'*'  and  soloopba.^s  To  ~ 
give  this  ointment  a  fragrant  smell,  as  well  as  contribute  to  its  virtues,  the  following  ingre- 
dients are  to  be  added,  viz.  ^la,  chundann,^  koomkoomi),  kakoolee,'^  JQtamangsn,* 
shhl'hee,'!^  tezo-patra,  sharaln,  shila-firsii,  kbipo^,^  mrigniabhee,^  liivongn,  nilkhai,  m^ 
t'hee,^  dgooroo,  £kangu.si    These  oils  are  called  chandiinadee. 

1  Solannm  jacqninl.       3  Heniipennnm  glabrdm.       S  Dried  ffiager,        4  Piprr  longnin.       G  Oriil«« 
totDentOM.        6  Terminalia  citriaa.  7  Unaacertalned.       8  Seiamaoi  orienUle.  9  SlmpIoc» 

racemosa.      IQ.  Uuucertained.      11  Unucertaiaed.         IS  Rabia  Mnnjiita.  13  PhylUnthai  emblica. 

M  Tenninalia  belerica.  IS  Pandamns  odoratissiinns.  16  Curcuma  longa.        IT  Cyperoi  roton- 

dns.  IB  Ptemcarpiu  aaatalinni.  19  Unasccr  Mined,  but  appeara  to  be  a  dried  shell  fiih. 

30  UMUcertaiaed.  31  liquorice.  2S  Napbtba.  33  Uoucertained.  31  Unascertained. 

SS  The  fir  tree.  W  Alpinia  Cardamomnm.  SI  Uaucertained.  38  Mesua  Terrea. 

29  Lannu  cauia.  30  Naphtha.  SI  Spikenard.  S3  DuaBcertaiaed. 

S3  UnMcerbuued.  Si  Yellow  Mnden.  SS  Periploca  indlca.  36  Una*- 

cerUined.  S7  Unucertained.  S8Cto*e«.  90  Ainyria agiUochnm.  iOSaffroof 

41  UnaKcrtaioed.  4a  UnucerUinfd.  43  Anethnm  Sow*.  44  Sautaltiin  album. 

4S  UnaacerUlaed.  40  Valerianajitamania.  4T  Unaicertainei^  48  Campbor.  49Muk. 

no  Trisooella  FKnam  (^«ciim.         61  lioMcertained. 
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The  following  is  the  method  of  mokii^  a  medicinal  oil  called  Vuhnoo-toiln  which  is 
esteemed  of  great  use  in  diBeasee  caused  b;  the  prevalence  of  wind  in  the  system.  First, 
the  oil  (32,  24,  l6,  or  8  lbs.)  must  be  boiled  as  before ;  then  Ae  tea  ingredients  before- 
mentioned,  being  washed  and  pounded,  must  be  thrown  in,  boiled  for  six  hours,  and  then 
strained ;  after  which  a  quantity  of  goat'it  milk,  and  the  juice  of  the  sbat^-inoolJS*  must 
be  placed  in  the  pan,  and  the  whole  boiled  again  for  several  days,  till  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  oil.  After  this,  the  following  ingredients,  having  been  previously  washed  and 
pounded,  must  be  added :  moot'ha,^  nshwii-gandba,*  JMriikb,'  i-ishiv&k6,S  shnt'hM,^ 
kaki'ilee,'  luhBerQkaklUee,^  jSSvantS,^  joishl'hSS-m6dhoo,)0  mOhooree,"  d£vu-daroo,i> 
podmfi-kaBht'hD,!!  sboiltgo,'*  MHndhuvu,!"  jatamangsie,'^  &:&,"  gooriitwdkoji^  kooro,!* 
r)&lA-cl)&]d6nfi,*>m&DJiaht'ha,''mriganabhee,^chmidun6,>^koomkoomci,*t  ahalapSmeS,^ 
fcooodooTOO,^  gfitala,^  and  nokhee.  To  render  the  oil  fragrant,  the  ingredients  be- 

fore-mentioned must  be  added  and  boiled.       The  boiling  will  occupy  fifteen  or  twen^ 
days. 

Another  oil,  called  gooroochyadee,  is  prepared  with  the  same  mgredients  as  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  instead  of  goat's,  cow's  milk  is  used ;  and  instead  of  the  articles  which 
succeed  the  milk  in  the  former  prescription,  the  following  are  to  be  used,  viz.  ushwogon- 
dha,  bho5mikoohhmandu,»9  kakoolR,  kshSrukakoolff,  rnkta-chtrndnnn,  shntiimooiS,  go- 
rhkshn,*  chakoolya,""  gokshooroltfi,"  kontflkaree,"  vrihotee,"  virangn,"  am'ilQkee,** 
hnrSlnkff,"  vuhfira,'^  rasna,»86nfintfim3olj,»javbutSB,*>pippaIS5-m5oln,«  shooufhS,*' 
pippttl«e,«  mSricha,**  som'rajn,**  bhttfipnnie?,«  rakhalii-shflsa,"  g£ula,  monjisht'ha, 
cbiindnni,  h  iridra,«  s'lloopha,*"  and  aripfichilda.w  This  oil  is  used  for  removing  dis- 
eases ori^natbg  in  excess  of  bile. 

I  AiparagDa  ncemnnt.  3  Cj^ienM  rotundm.  S  PhyMHi  flenom.  4  AniM 

•eed.  S  UDMcertaiaed.  6  UiuucertBine('.  7  UiuueertuDed.  8  tTiiMwr. 

talned.  9  CclUs  orientalin.  10  Uqnorice.  U  An  aromatic  ued.        IS  Fir.  IS  Vbmm- 

eert^ed.  li  Appsreotly  a  sort  of  mou,  I5  Rock  mIl         IS  Tileiim  jatanuna.       17  Alpinia 

(srdsraiun.  16  A  wrt  of  bwk.  19  Unueertuned.  SO  Pterocarpni  aaiitaliDiia.  n  Bnbia 

Mnqjista.  89  Huk.  as  Santalam  altnnn.  M  Safirone  »  Hedysuwu  gmnf^cmn. 

SSPrankinceiue.  ST  Unaicertianed.  38  ConroUnliu  puiralatu.  30  UDUceHalocd. 

»  Hedysamm  lajropodiiides.  81  Triboloi  Uurajcinosos.  USotanoai  jwrqoini.  HSola- 

num  fruticonm.  M  UmwcerUined.  ti  PhyltoothnB  embllca.  W  Temimllll  citrina. 

IT  TermlnaUa  bsleric*.  S8  Unascertaiued.  SB  HemiadmnD)  indlent.         M  Celtii  orientolii. 

41  The  roots  of  piper  lonfoiD.  43  Dried  ginger.  «  Kper  lonpiiii.  44  Black  p«pp«r. 

4fi  SerratoU  antheliniiitica  46  Bi|nionlB  Isdlca.  0  Uoaicertaincd.  48  Tanneric 

49  Ancthnm  Sow*.  m  EcUtM  icholaris. 
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A  medicine  prepared  with  die  poiaon  of  the  knghnfi-sOrpK*  is  diiu  described:  Having 
seized  oae  of  these  snakes,  and  extracted  die  poison  to  the  amount  of  j  a  tola,  mix  and 
boil  it  in  40  lbs.  of  milk,  andaqnand^  of  curds;  and  let  it  remain  thus  for  two  days,  af- 
ter which  it  must  be  churned  into  butter.  Next,  boiling  die  butter,  mix  with  it  nutmegs, 
mace,  cloves,  and  the  roots  of  eeveral  trees ;  after  they  have  been  well  boiled  tc^ether, 
pound  the  whole  very  small,  mix  it  with  water,  and  make  it  up  into  pills  as  small  as  mus- 
tard seeds.  When  a  person  is  apparendy  in  dying  circumstances,  ibis  medicine  is  admi- 
nistered, mixed  in  cocoa-nut  water :  first,  the  patient  must  take  a  single  pill,  and  if  there 
be  no  apparent  relief,  a  second  may  be  given.  Another  medicine  of  the  same  kind  is 
thus  prepared ;  the  snake  b  to  be  seized,  and  a  string  tied  round  its  neck  till  the  mouth 
opens,  after  which  some  nutmeg,  cloves,  mace,  and  odier  spices  must  be  thrown  mto  its 
mouth ;  which  it  then  to  be  closed  again,  and  the  snake  placed  in  an  earthen  pan,  and 
covered  up  closely.  The  pan  is  next  to  be  placed  upon  the  fire,  and  kept  there  till  the 
poison  is  completely  absorbed  in  the  spices,  which  are  dien  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  dried ;  and,  after  an  experiment  of  their  efficacy  on  6ome  animal,  are  to  be  pounded, 
and  given  to  the  padent  as  snuff,  or  in  small  pills. 

Anolher-way  of  preparing  poison  as  medicine,  is  by  extracting  it  from  the  mouth  of 
die  snake,  and  mixing-it  with  milk;  which  is  next  boiled,  and  made  into  butter,  with 
which  the  juice  of  certain  roots  is  mixed. 

These  poisons  are  admhiistered  when  all  odier  remedies  fail,  and  when  there  is  but 
litde  hope  of  recovery :  the  most  extraordinary  cures  are  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  them,  even  after  persons  have  been  pardy  immersed  in  the  Ganges,  under  the  idea 
that  all  hope  of  ]ife  was  gone.  The  medicine  is  said  to  throw  the  padent  into  a  state 
of  ioaensibility,  and  immersion  in  the  water,  it  is  supposed,  assists  the  operation  of  the 
poison. 

'  Tbe  cobnt-capeUa. 
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SECTION  XXXIX. 

Of  the.  works  m  Tfuogony,  and  on  General  History  (the  Pooranttt.)* 

The  eighteen  different  work^  known  by  the  name  of  pooranns  are  attributed  to  V€da- 
Vyasn,  and  the  same  number  of  oopn-pooranus  are  ascribed  to  other  sages.  The  names 
of  the  pooranDs  are — The  Briimhn,  Padmn,  Vishnoo,  Shira,  Bhnvishjfi,  Marodeeyli, 
Markond^ya,  Atr^yii,  Briimhu-ToiTorttu,  XJagQ,  Vuraha,  Sknndd,  VamOnii,  Koorma, 
MatsyD,  Giiroorfi,  Vayoo,  and  die  BbagDvota.  The  names  of  the  oopn-pooranas  are — 
The  Shunutkoomaroktd,  Nfirnsinghn,  Bhpvn,  Shivii,  Doorrasnsoktfi,  JfaiQdSejS,  Ktipila, 
VamQnr),  Ooabanusokto,  Bromhandfl,  VaroonS,  Kalika,  M&h^shworo,  Shamvu,  Souro, 
■  Porasliiirokta,  Mureechd,  and  the  Bhargfivo.  The  names  of  a  numbbr  of  other  pooranns 
are  current;  among  which  are  the  Koikee,  which  treats  of  the  tenth  incaination,  yet  to 
come ;  the  Ekamrn,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  holy  place  BboovAnisfawnrn ;  Uie 
Mnha^Bhagfivfitu,  in  which  it  b  asserted,  thai  the  incantations  are  all  different  appear- 
ances of  Bhngfivfitea  (Doorga) ;  D6vSS-Bhagiivutfi, — some  persons  contend,  that  this  is 
the  original  Shree-BbaguvAta ;  the  Atmii,  in  which  is  discussed  the  nature  of  spirit  and 
matter,  witii  other  particulars.     Those  who  study  the  pooranns  are  called  pouranikas. 

These  pooTBnfis  and  oopS-pooraufia  contain,  among  many  other  things,  (he  fbllowii^ 
subjects,  viz.  An  account  of  the  creation  ;  the  name  of  die  creator;  the  period  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  the  names  of  the  preserver  and  of  the  destroyer ;  description  of  the  first  creation  ; 
the  period  destined  for  the  continuance  of  the  world;  the  nature  of  a  partial  as  well  as 
of  a  total  dissolution  of  things ;  the  unity  of  God ;  his  spiritudity ;  divine  worship  by  ■ 
yogS ;  the  names  of  the  different  yogfis,  and  the  forms  of  these  ceremonies ;  the  beati- 
tude of  the  yog« ;  the  incarnations  of  the  gods ;  some  inferior  and  others  incarnations  of 
the  whole  deity ;  objects  of  these  incarnations ;  the  places  in  which  they  took  place ;  ac- 
counts of  various  sacrifices,  as  the  oshwumedhA,  nara-m^dhu,  go-m6dhn,  &,c. ;  the  names 
of  the  kings  who  offered  these  sacrifices ;  enquiry  whether  private  individuals  offered 
them  or  not ;  whether  the  flesh  of  these  sacrificed  horses,  men,  and  cows,  was  eaten  or 
not ;  how  many  of  these  animals  were  slain  at  one  sacrifice  ;  whedier  those  who  ate  the 
flesh  of  these  sacrifices  were  guilty  of  an  error  or  not;  whether  these  animals  were  male 
'  Ttat  nhjch  u  old. 
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or  female,  the  merit  of  theae  sacrifices ;  in  wbst  yoogS  they  were  offend ;  whether  they 
can  be  offered  in  the  kulee  yoogn  or  not;  whether,  if  they  canaot  be  offered  in  the  icD- 
lee  yooga,  other  meritorious  works  may  be  performed  in  their  stead ;  the  mode  of  per- 
forming these  works  of  merit ;  whether  these  works  were  commauded  before  the  kfilee 
yoogti  or  not ;  the  presentation  of  a  person's  whole  proper^  in  gifts  to  the  gods ;  the  re- 
ward of  such  gifts ;  the  persons  who  offered  these' splendid  gifts;  the  yoogd  in  which 
diey  were  presented ;  the  quantity  of  religion  and  irreligion  in  each  yoogS ;  the  names 
of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  the  sntya,  tr^ta,  dwap&rii,  and  krilee  yoogAs ;  history  of  the 
kings  of  the  three  first  yoogfis ;  their  characters,  as  racouraging  religion  or  not ;  the  state 
of  religion,  and  the  conduct  of  the  bnunhSns,  in  the  k&lee  yoogn;  the  state  of  the  gods 
as  remaining  awake  or  asleep  during  th&kOlee  yoogiS ;  the  wars  of  Yoodhist'hiro ;  hb 
conquests ;  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  these  wars ;  the  period  occupied  by  this  dynasty ; 
the  descent  of  Gnnga  fiom  heaven ;  the  religious  austerities  employed  to  bring  Gonga 
from  heaven ;  the  persons  practising  these  auAterides  ;  the  errand  of  Gunga  in  her  de- 
scent from  heaven;  her  journey  to  earth  described;  names  of  the  founders  of  the  holy 
places  Kashee,  Vrinda-vunfi,  Uyodhya,  Gfiya,  Prfiyagn,  Mufhoora,  HQridwarii,  Hingoo- 
la,  Jugaunafha-ksh^trn,  Sh^toobiindii,  Ram^shwaro,  Sic. ;  the  antiquity  of  these  places; 
the  benefits  arising  from  worshipping  there  ;  the  names  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated  ;  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  visiting  these  places  ;  the  geography,  of 
the  earth ;  the  number  of  the  seas  ;  their  names  and  extent ;  the  divisions  of  the  earth ; 
the  names  of  the  families  reigning  over  different  parts  of  the  earth  ;  the  attention  paid 
to  religion  in  these  divisions  of  the  earth ;  the  number  of  the  gods ;  the  work  of  each ; 
the  means  by  which  they  obtained  their  elevation ;  the  names  of  the  different  worlds ; 
their  inhabitants ;  the  number  of  heavens ;  their  names;  the  degrees  of  excellence  in 
each ;  the  nature  of  those  works  of  merit  which  raise  men  to  these  heavens ;  the  god 
who  presides  in  each;  the  different  hells;  their  names  ;  the  sins  which  pitmge  men  into 
such  and  such  hells ;  the  punishments  in  these  places ;  the  judge  of  the  dead ;  the  exe- 
cutioners ; — the  names  of  the  casts ;  the  duties  of  each  cast ;  the  names  of  the  different 
sects  or  varieties  of  opinion  and  worship  allowed  by  the  shagtra ;  the  opinions  of  each 
of  the  sages  ;  the  various  kinds  of  learning  taught  in  the  v^da ;  the  number  of  the  v^dns; 
die  names  of  the  other  shastrns ;  the  methods  adopted  by  the  sages  in  the  instruction  of 
their  disciples ;  of  past,  present,  and  future  events ;  the  names  of  the  works  in  which 
the  eveats  of  these  periods  may  be  found';  the  different  modes  of  serving  the  gods;  tfai: 
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different  religious  orders ;  die  names  of  the  animals  proper  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  w 
goddesses ;  the  degree  of  merit  arising  from  rejecting  animal  food ;  the  months  ib  which 
Vivhooo  sleeps ;  the  ceremonies  to  be  atteDded  to  during  these  months ;  ifac  number 
of  the  pitree-lokSa  ;*  the  ceremonies  to  be  attended  to  on  their  account;  the  merit  of 
these  ceremonies ;  the  degree  of  honour  due  to  father  and  mother  compared  with  that  to 
be  paid  to  a  religious  guide ;  the  degree  of  crime  attached  to  a  person  who  withholds  a 
promised  gift ;  method  of  presenting  gifts ;  persons  proper  for  friends ;  on  what  occasi- 
ons a  person  may  utter  falsehoods ;  the  duties  of  a  wife  towards  her  husband  j  enquiry 
.  whether  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  wife  will  be  imputed  to  herself  or  to  her  husband ; 
whedier  the  wife  will  share  in  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  her  husband ;  whether  fi^ 
m^es,  in  a  future  birth,  can  change  their  sex  or  not;  the  number  of  traasmigratioiu 
dirough  which  a  person  must  pass  before  he  con  return  to  human  birth ;  the  invention  of 
ardent  spirits;  the  yoogu  in  which  they  have  been  drank;  the  names  of  those  who  drank 
them ;  the  effects  of  drinking  them  ;  the  reason  why  persons  in  the  kfilee  yoogu  are  for- 
bidden to  drink  spirits ;  the  way  in  which  a  person  may  innoceotly  drink  spirits ;  the 
trades  proper  to  the  four  casts ;  the  names  of  the  casts  who  may  take  interest  upon  mo- 
ney;  extent  of  interest;  whetberabramhanmay  be  punished  with  dtath  or  not;  the  con- 
sequences of  thus  punishing  him ;  the  punishment  whidi  avraits  the  person  who  beato 
a  bramhan  without  fault,  or  aims  a  blow  at  him*;  the  punishments  proper  to  the  four 
casts ;  punishment  according  to  law  not  criminal ;  the  method  in  whidi  a  king  must  hold 
n  court  of  justice,  and  judge  his  subjects ;  enquiry  whether  a  bramb5n  be  subject  to  ser- 
vitude or  not ;  whether  the  gods  are  such  by  original  creation,  or  have  raised  themselves 
by  wrnks  of  merit ;  whether  they  can  sink  to  human  birth  oruot;  whether  works  of  me- 
rit and  demerit  bre  found  in  heaven  or  not,  &c.  8ic.  Etc. 

*  Feofde  dwelling  in  one  of  the  inferior  heaveat. 
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SECTION  XL. 

fVorks  OH  religious  ceremonies,  or,  the  T&ntrii  skastras. 

The  TontroH  are  fiibulouely  attributed  by  the  Hindooa  to  Shivfi  aod  Doorga ;  and  are 

Bud  to  have  been  compiled  from  conversatioDS  betveen  these  two  deities ;  die  words  of 

Shivfi  betng  called  Agjimn,*  and  those  of  Doorga,  Nigomn.t    NanSdo  is  said  to  have 

commnnicated  these  coovenationt  to  the  sages. 

Throng  the  inability  of  men  to  obtain  abstractiui  of  mind  in  religious  austerities, 
yogn,  8lc.  the  ceremonies  enjoined  in  Ae  jidi  could  not  be  perfonned :  in  compassion 
to  the  people,  therefore,  say  the  learned  Hindoos,  ihe  T6ntrtts  were  written,  which  pre- 
scribe an  easier  way  to  heaven,  viz.  by  incantations,  repeating  the  oamea  of  the  gods,  ce- 
remonial worship.  See.  Sec. 

At  present  a  few  of  the  original  ttmtros,  as  well  aa  compilations  from  them,  are  read 
in  Beugal.        llioae  who  study  (hem  are  called  tantrikK  pandits. 

SECTION  XU. 
List  of  treatises  on  religiout  cerernomta. 
KalR'timtrn,  on  the  reUgious  ceremonies  connected  with  the  worship  of  this  goddess, 
with  other  particulars. — Tara-t5ntra,  on  the  worship  of  die  goddess  Tara,  and  the  du- 
des of  the  vamacharS^a. — Koolamfivo^on  the  duties  of  vamacharees,  See— Kalw-ltoola< 
sSrvDSwn. — KalSe-kooln-sodbhavfi,  on  the  foims  prevwiing  among  the  seven  sects,  viz. 
those  who  follow  the  v^du,  the  voisbniivus,  the  shoivyQs,  the  dOkshinds,  the  vamas,  the 
^ddhaotjii,  and  the  koulas. — YoginEe-tnntr5,  on  the  secret  ceremonies  commanded  in 
die  tttntrns. — ^YoginS-rbidiiyn. — GfibakshS-tuntia. — VarahSS-^tm,  on  the  worship  of 
the  female  deities,  as  well  as  of  Shivfi  and  Vishnoo,  and  on  the  ceremonies  known  un- 
der the  general  name  sadhund. — ShUontkoomain-tiintra,  on  Ihe  worship  of  Vishnoo,  on 
yogfi.  See. — GotSmiiyii-^trD,   a  similar  work. — Matrika-tiintit,  fifty  ceremonies,  Sec. 

*  This  irord,  u  tlie  nunc  of  a  book,  imports,  tbU  It  ii  the  source  of  kaowledge.  t  Tb«  aoDrce  of 

certain  knowledge. 
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ccHuiected  with  the  fi%  letters  of  the  alphabet. — LJagn-tfiDtin,  oir  the  worship  of  tlie 
Itngii,  8cc. — LingarclionD-tuntrQ. — BboiravD  and  BhoirftvCe-lAntins,  on  tiie  aecret  prac- 
tices of  the  lantrikDs. — BhootD'damDr^i-tiintrii. — MOha-bhoutS-damttrfi. — Damflrfi-too- 
tro,  oo  the  worship  of  evil  spirits,  the  destruction  of  enemies,  medicinal  incantations, 
&c. — Mnha-bhoiriiTfi-tnatrd. — Soumyii<tfintrii,  on  the  tantro  fonnuiai,  on  yogu  pastures, 
moodra  ceremonies,  Sec. — Hfit'ha  daepika,*  on  diff«'ent  extraordinary  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  yt^tl,  as  pmrifyiog  the  body  by  washing  the  bowels,  Slc. — Oorddhamna- 

tantrK , — Dtrkshinarona-tDntra . M  atrika-v4d6  •tnntro. — -Ooma-uiiih^  skwarQ-tuntro . — 

Chondogrn-sho^apanee-tuntra. — Chund^shwfiru-tontni. — N€^D-tuntra,  a  defence  of  the 
extraordinary  practices  taught  in  the  tantrSs.~MiiIia-nSelii-tantra.— Vishwo-sarn-tiintrD, 
on  repeating  the  names  of  the  gods  and  of  incantations,  and  an  abric^pnent  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  tontrns.- — GayntrSS-trinti^.— .—Bhootu-shooddhee-tiintTn. — Vishwfisaro- 
dharfi-tunti^. — Vala-vilashti'tnntrn,  on  the  worship  of  females. — Roodrn-yamolo-tontro; 
this  work  is  said  to  contain  the  whole  system  of  the  trmtrns  at  full  length. — Vishnoo- 
y  amnln . — B  romhn-y  am&IS . — Sh  i  v6-y  amSI  a.—Vishnoo-dliurmott'irri  .--Viimn-vilasn-tibitrD . 
— Poorashcharano-chondrika,  on  the  ceremonies  connected  with  this  uame.f — Tontro- 
MahodSdhee,  the  prayers  and  incantations  of  the  tnntrds. — Tfintrn-rnmri. — Tripoora- 
sarfi-sDmoochchoya. — ShyamarchDon-chfindiika. — Shaktil-krnmu,  on  the'  duties  of  the 
shaktus. — Shaktaniindii-taranginS. — Tii  twaniindu-turnngin  ec. — Ootoramna-tontrn. — 
Poorvamna-tantro.— Pashchimamna-tiintr6. — Guroorn-ttintri),  the  incantations  common- 
Jy  used  by  the  lower  orders. — Atmu-tuntrii. — Koivulyu-tftntrn,  on  liberation. — Nirvano- 
tanttn;^  thb  work  contains  the  doctrine  that  the  body  is  an  epitome  of  the  universe.— 
Cgiistyo-sunghita. — Poorashchorttnul^ahn-tuntrD. — ShJiktee-sangomri,  on  the  ceremonies 
in  which  women  are  the  objecta  of  worship,  and  the  slaves  of  seduction. — Tarabhiiktee- 
soodharauvii.tantrTi.-VrihSda-tantrfi.— Koulavaiee-tantro.— Vidyotpottee-tOEtrft,  on  the 
acquisition  of  discriminating  wisdom,  or  divine  knowledge.— Vfira-tftntrfl,  on  worship 
performed  while  sitUog  on  human  skulls,  on  dead  bodies,  in  cemeteries,  using  bead-roll* 
of  human  bones,  &c. — KooloddSBshS-t&otrfl. — Saroda-tontrii. — Sarada-tilnko. — Shot- 
chnkro-bhidfi,  ott  the  six  pijdmus  in  the  human  body,  in  reference  to  yoga.— Koolarchfi- 

'HMIiG  al^fies  the  external  mekug  wed  to  fix  the  mind  npon  the  one  iiurlt.  TbeM  mean*  are,  littlDf 
in  a  particular  poatnTc,  keeping  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  end  of  Uie  Dose,  repeating  a  pudcnlar  name,  and 
many  othei  practises  equally  ridicnlaui.  j  See  vol,  i.  pafe  20t. 

t  Ninanft  if  one  apeeies  of  mULShB,  oTliberatioD,  at  koivlUya  is  another :  they  both  mean  abwrption 
excladinB  every  idea  of  separate  idenUty. 
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nodeipika. — SariSaDmoochchDyn. — Sbyamasfach&rjyn-Tultiee,  on  tfa«  method  of  rapidly 
accomplishiog  wonderful  events  through  incantations  contuning  the  name  of  Kalee. — 
Tara-rahosya. — ^Tarioee-ra  hUsyS-vrittee. — Tontr^sara. 

The  tfintrSs,  though  more  modern  than  the  \6da,  have  in  a  great  degree  superseded,  in 
Bengal,  at  least,  the  ancient  system' of  religion.  The  veda  commands  attention  to  die 
ten  initiatory  rites  (sfingskarii) ;  ablutionti ;  the  daily  worship  ca^ed  sOndhya ;  the  liba- 
tions or  daily  drink-offerings  to  deceased  ancestors  (tiirpfrnD) ;  offerings  to  the  manes; 
bumt-oSe rings ;  sacrifices,  Sic.  The  tnutras  either  set  aside  all  these  ceremonies,  or 
prescribe  them  in  other  forms;  they  enjoin  the  ceremonies  denominated  shraddha,  but 
only  at  the  tim«  of  the  junction  of  particutar  stars,  and  not  on  the  death  of  a  relatioD. 
The  tantrika  prayers,  even  for  the  same  ceremony,  differ  from  those  of  the,v£dii ;  and 
in  certain  cases  they  dispense  with  all  ceremonies,  assuring  men,  that  it  is  sufficient  for 
a  person  to  receive  the  ioitiatoiy  incantation  from  his  religions  guide,*  to  repeat  the  name 
of  his  guardian  deity,  and  to  serve  his  teacher.  They  actually  forbid  (be  person  called 
poomabhishikta-t-  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  v^o;  though,  widi  this  exception,  the  tan- 
trikfis  profess  to  venerate  the  vMn.  This  person  is  first  anointed  as  a  disciple  of  some 
one  of  the  goddesses ;  after  this,  by  means  of  another  ceremony,  he  embraces  the  per- 
fect way,  that  is,  be  renounces  the  law  of  the  vidS,  and  becomes  an  eminent  saint,  be- 
ing placed  above  all  ceremonies,  according  to  the  tontrtis,  but  an  abandoned  profligate, 
according  to  the  rules  of  christian  morality.  He  is  guided  by  the  work  called  Poonia- 
bhish^ko-Paddhatee,  which  allows,  him  to  be  familiar  with  the  wives  of  others,  to  drink 
sp  irits,  Sec. 

The  real  voidikSs,  or  those  who  adhere  to  the  v^n,  despise  the  tiintrfis,  as  having  led 
people  from  the  v^o,  and  taught  the  most  abominable  practises.  In  the  west  of  Hio- 
doost'han  the  bramhons  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  \6da,  but  in  Bengal  the  great 
body  of  the  bramhons  practise  the  ceremonies  both  of  the  vidn  and  the  tBntras.  De- 
sirous of  taking  as  many  recommendations  with  them  into  the  other  world  as  possible, 

•  The  Hindooa  place  grtU  reliance  on  receiiing  die  laiUatMy  iBcantatiM  (tcncrtllT  the  une  of  a 
fod)  fhHD  their  teuher. 

t  That  U,  the  perfectly  initiated  or  anolnled. 
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the  brambihia  add  the  fonns  of  the  tflntriiB  to  the  ceremonies  of  die  v^dfi  into  vrtuch  they 
had  been  previously  initiated. 

The  piiDcipal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  toDtril  ahaabrns  appear  to  be  tfaeae :  The  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  a  religious  guide,  and  of  his  disciple ;  of  receiving  the  initiatory 
rile  from  the  religious  guide ;  the  formulas  used  by  those  who  follow  the  rules  of  the 
tOntruB  i*  formulas  used  in  daily  worship,  (sBndhya,)  in  worship  before  the  idol,  at  bumt- 
oflFeringa,  l|oody-«acrifices,  in  the  act  of  praiae,  poorfishchfirfina ;+  repeating  names 
and  incantations ;  the  method  of  subjectbg  the  female  attendants  (nayikas)  on  the  gods 
and  goddessess  to  the  power  of  the  worshipper ;  rules  for  nyasii ;  formulas  used  in  the 
secret  ceremonies  called  bhootfi-shooddhee,  shaktabhish^ka,  poomabhiah^kn,  bhoiiiivSe- 
c)tDkr{|,  sfaat-kiirma ;  an  account  of  different  kinds  of  bead-rolls,  and  ofth^useinreli- 
^ous  ceremonies ;  of  the  goddesses  distmguished  by  the  name  of  Miiluuvidya,  the  wor- 
~  ship  of  whom  is  particularly  recommended  in  (he  tikntrus. 

Aa  a  specimen  of  what  ^ay  be  expected  to  be  found  in  this  class  of  Hindoo  writings, 
the  author  selects  a  few  paragrapha  from  the  tableof  contents  of  the  Tihttril-Saf^ : 

The  qualifications  of  a  religious  guide  (gooroo) ;  die  faults  by  which  a  man  is  dis- 
qualified from  becoming  A  gooroo ;  the  qualifications  of  a  true  disciple ;  how  far  a  goo- 
roo and  his  disciple  participate  in  the  consequences  of  each  other's  sins ;  the  duties  of  a 
disciple  towards  his  gooroo. 

The  moment  a  disciple  receives  the  inidatory  rite,  all  his  sins  are  oUitenited,  and  the 
benefit  of  all  his  religious  actions  is  secured  to  him ;  if  he 'have  even  killed  a  bramhlin, 
a  cow,  or  drank  spirits,  Etc.  and  have  lived  m  the  practice  of  these  sins  for  a  million  of 
births,  they  will  all  be  removed  the  moment  he  receives  the  inibatory  rite  j  he  will  also  ' 
possess  all  the  merit  which  would  arise  from  the  sacrifice  of  ahorse ;  obtain  whatever  he 
desires ;  raise  his  family  in  honour,  and  after  death  will  ascend  to  the  heaven  of  the  god 
whose  name  he  has  received,  and  remain  for  ever  there,  enjoying  inconceivable  h^pi- 

■  Ndther  a  noman  dot  a  diOSdrik  nwy  rewl  or  hew  the  prafen  of  the  *£dB,  on  pain  of  fntnre  ndKry ; 
battiiey  may  use  the  prajen  of  the  tttntrlki. 

t  Ortaln  ceremonlei  perfonned  at  the  time  of  an  ecUpie,  or  for  a  oMtth  toictlier,  or  at  other  UniUi  t« 
Dbtaln  the  ftvonr  of  a  perHo'i  piardisn  deity. 
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aesSj  without  the  fear  of  future  birth.*  If  a  person  receive  the  initiatoi^  rite  frooi  his 
father,  or  from  a  heimit,  or  even  from  a  dendSe^t  but  not  from  his  religious  guide,  ew 
ry  benefit  will  be  lost,  except  be  take  what  is  called  a  siddho-mnitrfi^  ^°^  *^  ^^  b^?  '^ 
ceive  from  any  one.  If  a  person  receive  this  rite  from  a  woman,  not  a  widow,  or  from 
hii  own  mother,  though  a  widow,  the  merit  is  greater  than  when  received  from  a  man. 

He  who  negtectt  to  receive  the  initiatory  rite,§  will  sink  into  die  hell  of  darkness ;  no 
one  may  trade  with  such  a  person,  nor  proceed  in  any  religious  service  if  he  have  had 
die  misfortune  to  see  his  face  after  it  was  begun.  The  person  who  ^uset  to  receive 
this  rite  will  be  subject  to  infinite  evils  \  he  can  never  obtain  the  merit  of  the  offerings 
to  the  manes ;  and  when  he  dies  he  will  sink  into  torment,  excluded  from  all  hope  of 
restoration  to  buman  birth.  If  a  mendicant  or  a  hennit  die  in  this  state,  even  such  a 
one  will  sink  into  never-ending  misery. || 

Next  follow  die  forms  of  those  incantations  which  a  religious  guide  may  give  to  sho&- 
drSs,  and  the  punishment  which  both  will  incur  if  an  incantation  be  given  to  which  a 
person  has  no  right ; — the  initiatory  incantations  proper  for  persons  bom  under  the  differ- 
ent stars,  &c. ; — those  proper  to  be  given  according  to  the  choice  which  a  person  makes 
of  his  guardian  deity ;  in  choosing  wbom,  the  Hindoo  always  consults  his  fears  or  his 
concupiscence,  viz.  if  he  seek  riches,  he  chooses  Giin^shfi ;  if  relief  from  some  disease, 
Sooryn ;  if  grandeur,  ShivD ;  if  emancipation,  and  blessings  of  all  kinds,  Vishnoo ;  if  re- 
ligion, Shree-Vidya ;  if  knowledge,  Kaleo ;  and  if  a  kingdom,  NsSK-SoraswatS.  Many 
instructions  of  a  similar  nature  are  inserted  in  this  part  of  the  work;  and  directions  are 
added  respecting  the  fortunate  days,  both  of  the  week  and  of  die  moon,  when  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  may  be  received^ 

*  Other  (hutilki  decUre,  tlwt  whoever  ucendf  to  the  bcaveni  «f  the  %oit,  will  there  e^joy  goly  a 
temporary  reiideace. 

t  A  religion*  devotee,  before  whom  even  the  branhllns  pottiate  thoiuelvet. 

tAiid(lhknibntThbnmtedtotlieDUMofKalcE,Tara,ShoriUlEE,Bhoavttii««liw&rK,Bl]outvce,DhSS' 
BMTtHee,  VOgUa,  HattDEie,  or  KAmUa. 

V  Thooe  who  do  not  reeeive  tbti  rite,  are  de«iH«ed  by  flielr  conntTyineD. 

g  NotwiUutandiog  what  is  here  nid,  the  doctrine  of  endlesi  panUhmeiit  U  not  really  a  part  ofOc  Hlo. 
doo  lyitem.  A  people  whose  notlona  of  the  eTil  of  do  ue  m  aDperflclal  coald  BOt  be  expected  to  pT*- 
aralgate  a  doctrine  which  marki  tnnipeHiMi  u  beyond  meamre  siofaL 
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The  number  of  letters  m  die  iocanUtion  must  be  regulated  by  the  ntunber  of  those  In 
a  persoa'i  name,  that  there  may  be  neither  too  many  nor  too  few.  ,If  the  letters  in  the 
peron's  name  be  fewer  than  those  in  the  formula,  the  rite  may  be  given. 

Then  follow  directions  on  various  subjects,  as,  with  which  fingers  a  person  may  num- 
ber his  beads ;  what  lund  of  beads  may  be  used  in  repeating  the  name  of  the  deity ;  die 
.proportion  of  merit  attached  to  these  repetitions  as  made  with  different  kinds  of  bead- 
rolls ;  how  long  a  person  should  repeat  the  name  at  once ;  whether  he  will  obtain  tbe  ob- 
ject of  his  devotion  if  he  neglect  to  number  these  repetitions ;  and  whether  the  name  of 
a  deit^  must  be  repeated  aloud,  or  in  a  whisper,  or  in  the  mind. 

The  different  kinds  of  nyasfi  are  n«xt  described,  as  ongn-nyasS,  kiirangr:-nyasn,  pra- 
nayamti,  matrika-nya3o,.rishyadee-nya3(i,  shorha-nyasa,  voma-nyasn,*  8tc.— TTie  merit 
attached  to  circumambulating  the  temples  of  Shiva,  Doorga,  or  any  other  god  or  god- 
dess, according  to  the  number  of  the  circumambulations. — The  merit  arising  from  drink- 
ing the  water  with  which  an  image  has  been  bathed;  or  in  which  a  bramhun's  foot  has 
been  dipped. — The  evil  consequences  of  not  olTering  to  some  god  the  food  which  a  per- 
son is  about  to  eat.t  Then  follow  the  names  of  a  number  of  gods  and  goddesses,  with 
a  description  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  their  worship ;  an  account  of  a  ceremony  per- 
formed while  sitting  on  a  dead  body ;  and  of  another  in  which  a  person,  sitting  in  one 
posture,  repeats  the  name  of  some  deity,  using  his  bead-roll,  from  sun-rise  to  sun^e, 
and  from  sun-set  to  sun-set. — ^A  number  of  prayers  for  preventing  the  effects  of  poison, 
arising  from  the  bite  of  a  snake,  Sic. — ^The  way  in  which  H5noomann*s  image  is  to  be 
made,  and  (he  method  of  worshipping  this  deified  monkeyr — An  incantation  for  remov- 
ing difficulties  in  child-bearing, — Another,  by  which  a  person  going  into  a  house  to 
commit  adultery,  robbery,  &c.  may  prevent  others  from  seeing  him. — Incantations 
used  at  the  time  of  worship,  for  purifying  the  mind,  the  offerings,  the  body,  die  prayers, 

■  Njait  IB  B  ceremoDy  pETfoiiDed  at  the  time  of  wonhip  (p65ja,)  and  coiuisti  ofa  DDinber  of  carioai, 
mbate,  and  almoit  aadefinable  motioiu  with  the  hands  and  6ngen,  (while  die  penon  repeats  prayen,)  inch 
M  toQcMng  the  eyes,  «ar*,  ahooldeii,  month,  dou,  h«ad,  breast.  Ice.  donbltnfc  and  twuting  th«  haodi,  fia- 

t  A  conicientliMU  Hindoo,  before  he  eats,  offen  his  fbod  to  hit  foardian  deity,  ounf  Mme  aach  ward*  M  . 
thcM :  "  This  food,  O  god,  I  preieot  to  thee."  A  Hindoo  shop-lceeper,  alio,  givei  hii  god  credit  ia  hia  datti 
a  cconnti  for  a  tna  which  ma;  anoiuit  to  tlie  twenlietli  part  of  a  half-penny. 
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and  the  place  of  wonhip. — The  method  of  preparing  the  place  in  which  the  homo/dut 
is,  the  burnt  sacrifice,  is  to  be  offered. — Certam  ceremonies  are  next  described,  for  the  re- 
moval of  soiTow,  sickness,  injuries,  &c. ;  for  brii^ing  an  enemy  under  subjection  ;  for  de- 
priving an  enemy. of  all  strength;  for  separating  intimate  fnends;  for  driving  an  enemy 
to  a  distance ;  for  killing  a  person,  &c. — The  proper  modes  of  sittmg  when  repeating  the 
name  of  a  deity,  or  performing  acta  of  worship,  as  crossing  the  legs,  drawing  up  the 
heels  to  the  Iiip  bone,  bringing  the  legs  under  the  thighs,  &c. — Forms  of  praise,  wor- 
ship, Sec.  offered  to  different  gods. — The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  repeating  all  the 
names  of  those  gods  who  have  each  a  thousand  names.* — ^The  names  of  sixty  offerings 
which  may  be  presented  to  the  gods,  and  the  benefits  arising  to  the  offerer ;  the  sepa- 
rate advantages  of  repeating  the  name  of  a  god  accordil^  as  the  person  shall  use  any 
one  of  fourteen  kinds  of  roodrakshiif  bead-rolls. — An  account  of  ^e  ceremonies  direct- 
ed to  be  performed  daily,  annually,  or  to  the  end  of  life ;  of  those  which  necessarily  fol- 
ow  certain  actions  or  certain  periods;  and  of  those  for  obtaining  some  particularly  de- 
aired  blessing. — Of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  male  deities ;  and 
of  those  called  moodra.]: — Of  purifying  the  twelve  parts  of  the  body  and  mind  during 
worship. 

Having  already  mentioned  that  the  ttintras  contain  formulas  for  injuring  and  destroy- 
ing others,  the  author  here  inserts  an  account  of  one  of  diese  ceremonies,  extracted  from 
the  Oodd^ehn-tuntin : — Before  a  person  actually  enters  on  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  he 
obtains,  through  some  acquaintance  of  the  person  whom  he  wishes  to  destroy,  a  measure 
of  the  length  of  different  parts  of  his  body,  as  well  as  of  his  whole  body ;  ht^ving  obtained 
which,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  dung  of  a  bull,  he  forms  the  image  of  his  enemy. 
This  being  prepared,  on  some  proper  night,  the  darker  the  better,  he  and  others  proceed 
to  a  cemetery,  takii^  with  them  a  hawk,  spirituous  liquors,  red  lead,  turmerick,  fish,  &C. 

*  VUuHW  wider  all  U*  brmi,  and  most  of  those  who  sre  called  the  tbbktee  itwtmt. 

f  EhBooTpm  Oanitrnt ;  the  «eedr  of  which  are  ttruDglike  beadi,  and  employed  byreligiont  penon*  to 
aHitt  tbem  la  nomberii^  their  prayen. 

t  Certain  uotionii  widi  the  handi  and  5asen,  different  fTom  what  i«  called  nyaifi,  not  in  tabitsnce,  but 
in  the  minute  parts.  These  motioas  ran  scarcely  be  described ;  but  they  consist  In  Inyinf  the  finger  on  the 
tliaub,  and  the  thnmb  on  the  finger ;  twisting  the  fingers  and  hand< ;  placing  th«  fingers  one  against  ano- 
ther i  hokting  op  the  first  finger  of  the  right  luuidi  then  the  two  Arst  fingeni  thentbelittlcfingen;  ipmd- 
ing  the  hand;,  Ik,  &c. 
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Hne  Ifae  partiea  first  bring  the  soul  of  diis  eaemy,  by  incantations,  into  the  image,  and 
then  I^t  a  fire,  and  offer  b  bunit.sacrifice  with  clarified  butter,  repeating  pnyers  to  Ud- 
tukfi,  the  form  of  Yttmii  in  which  he  separates  soul  from  body.  The  hawk  is  next  kill- 
ed,  and  pieces  of  its  fiesh  are  boiled  in  a  human  skull  containing  spirits,  which  is  placed 
on  a  (ire-place  composed  of  three  other  human  skulls.  With  this  flesh,  thus  boiled,  they 
next  present  burnt-offerings,  repeating  iucantadons  to  SarwQ>bhootn-ksb3yu,  anoth^ 
name  of  Yfimii  signifying  that  he  takes  away  the  lives  of  all.  Towards  the  close  of  these 
offerings,  between  every  prayer,  the  offerer  rubs  his  hand,  besmeared  with  the  flesh  and 
the  clarified  butter  of  the  burnt-offering,  on  the  breast  of  the  image  made  of  the  dung  of 
die  bull,  saying,  "  Oh !  Untokn !  thy  face  is  like  the  last  fire ;  do  thou  loosen  all  the  joints 
of  my  enemy  ;  dry  up  his  breath,  and  cause  him  to  fall."  Again,  "  Oh !  CntSkn,  thou 
who,  sitUng  on  the  buffaloe,  boldest  m  thy  hand  the  deathful  sceptre,  draw  forth  the  life 
of  my  enemy."  Agam,  ''Oh!  Untokfi,  who  presidest  over  religion  and  irreligion;  I  am 
innocent ;  but  do  thou  destroy,  destroy,  destroy,  this  my  enemy,  root  and  branch ;  stop 
his  Iveath ;  dry  up  the  sources  of  Ufe  in  him ;  stop  all  the  channels  of  the  circulation  of 
his  blood ;  dry  up  the  juices  of  his  body."  He  next  rubs  upon  the  flesh,  before  offer-  , 
ing  it,  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  orpiment  and  turmerick,  and  then  offers  this  fiesh  in  thti 
two  names  of  Ynmn,  Mrityoo  and  Untukii,  rubbing  it,  as  be  throws  it  on  the  fire,  on  the 
breast  of  the  image  of  his  enemy.  He  next  tears  open  the  belly  of  this  image,  and  takes 
out  of  it  the  thread  containing  the  dimensions  of  the  body,  and  offers  it  in  the  fire  of  the 
burnt-offering,  repeating  prayers  to  Yfimii  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemy.  He  next 
takes  the- knife  with  which  the  hawk  was  killed,  and  worships  it,  repeating,  "Cut, cut, 
separate,  separate,  pierce,  pierce,  divide  into  morsels,  morsels ;"  after  which  he  takes  the 
unage,  and  with  this  knife  cuts  it  into  quarters,  according  to  the  measures  formerly  pro- 
cured, and  the  quarters  and  the  measures  are  thrown  into  the  fire,  one  by  one,  and  of- 
fered to  Yumu,  with  appropriate  prayers  or  incantations ;  and  then  these  malignant  cere- 
monies, wordiy  of  infernal  spirits,  are  closed  by  the  offerer's  rubbing  the  ashes  of  die 
bumt-offering  on  his  forehead.  Sometimes  the  whole  is  concluded  by  offering  die  nest 
of  a  crow  to  YumB,  which  is  sud  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  an  enemy,  who  it  is  ex- 
petted  will  be  seized  by  some  violent  disease,  which  will  soon  terminate  in  death. 
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SECTION  XUt. 

,  The  Hindoo  poetical  uorJa, 

It  U  a  bet,  which  addt  greatly  to  the  literary  honours  of  the  Hindoo  gages,  that  they 
studied  both  poetry  and  music  as  meu  of  science,  laying  down  rules  which  prove  how 
well  they  were  acquainted  with  these  subjects,  and  how  capable  they  were  of  reducti^ 
to  system  whatever  waa  the  object  of  human  research.  These  rules,  it  is  true,  like  dl 
ancient  theories,  are  fiilt  of  fantacies  and  unDecessaiy  divisions,  yet  that  they  are  in  genend 
apposite,  clear, 'and  scientific,  must  certaioly  be  admitted. 

The  Hindoo  poetry,  as  might  be  expected,  b^ond  any  oAer.  class  of  their  writiagSr 
,  abounds  in  the  most  extravagant  metaphor,  and  the  most  licenUous  images.  It  requires 
a  greater  lutowledge  of  their  poetry  than  the  author  is  possessed  of,  for  him  to  determiai 
whether  their  ancient  poets  were  more  sober  and  chaste  than  the  modem ;  but  these  extra- 
vagancies and  undtaste  allusions  are  found  in  the  wo^  of  Kalei-Dasa  aiad  others  bis  con- 
temporade^ ;  and  all  the  modem  works  are  so  full  of  them,  that  many  of  their  poems  can 
never  be  given  to  the  English  reader  in  a  literal  tnuulatioo.  Some  allowance  may  be  made 
for  Eastern  manners ;  but  granting  every  possible  latitude  of  this  kind,  innumeiahle  ideas 
are  found  in  almost  every  poem,  whidi  could  have  become  lamitiar  to  the  inia|^ad<Hi 
only  amidst  a  peojde  whose  very  counliy  was  a  brothel  :* — of  extravagant  metaphor,  the 
author  here  gives  a  few  examples : 


"If  there hmil  been  do  ipotiui  the  niMnibUrttceinigbtperbaptlMve  borne  acompariion  with  thiae  (ad- 
AituAng  B  bcantifBl  pefwn)."— gi»»«wui»K. 

"That  perton  has  discfanxed  hn  arrow  with  aoch  force,  that  ctcd  thoasht  cumot  pnnae  it."— ryofS. 

"  Compared  with  0iy  wealth,  O  Handhatal  KooTirO,  Uie  god  of  riche<,u«(arviBg."— FjmII. 

"  Thy  beaoty  and  modeity  rcMmhle  the  IlKhlniag  Id  the  heaven*— now  Baihutg  and  ww  pauini;  awav." 

a.)  fallen  to  the  earth  throns'h  fear 

•*Tbe.fidl  of  tU*  (gnat  ■«■)  la  as  if  Indil  had  fklloi  fnm  heavca."— f  sGe-Dhm. 
'  E«na*irmi1uMdkUiMrt,MmufUuei,kigUriMkuiitmt^tHtke. 
htl 
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'  Some  of  the  most  elegant  and  highl;  wrought  Hindoo  WM-ks  m  prose/  says  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,*  '  are  reckoned  among  poems,  in  like  manner  aa  the  "  Telenucbe"  of  Feoelon, 
and  "  Tod  Abels"  of  Gesner.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Vosavudattft  of  Soobiindhoo, 
the  Diisb&'koomaFQ  of  DfiodsS,  and  die  Kadnmbiiree  of  Vana.  In  the  Vasfivod&ttB,  as  in 
various  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  stanza,  or  even  of 
several,  either  in  the  preface,  or  in  (he  body  oftiie  work,  does  not  take  them  out  of  the 
class  of  prose.  But  other  works  exist,  in  which  more  frequent  introduction  of  verse 
makes  of  these  a  class  apart.  It  bears  the  name  of  ChJimpo3 :  and  of  this  kind  is  the 
Nolu-ChfimpoS  of  Trivikromu.  This  stjle  of  composition  is  not  without  example  in 
European  literature.  The  "  Voyage  de  Bachaumont  et  de  La  Chapele,"  which  is  the 
most  known,  if  not  the  first  instance  of  it,  in  French,  has  found  imitators  in  diat  and  in 
other  languages.  The  Sfingakritu  inventor  of  it  has  been  equally  fortunate :  and  a  nu- 
merous list  may  be  collected  of  works  expressly  entitled  ChfimpoS.f  llie  Indian  dra-  < 
mas  are  also  instances  of  the  mixture  of  prose  and  verse.  Our  own  language  exhi- 

bits too  many  instances  of  the  first  to  render  iinecessary  to  cite  any  example  in  explana- 
tion of  the  transition  from  verse  to  prose.  lu  regard  to  mixture  of  langu^es  the  Ita- 
lian theatre  presents  instances  quite  parallel  in  the  comedies  of  Angelo  Beolco,  sumamed 
Ruzanti  -.X  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  dramas  of  Rnzanti  and  his  imitators 
are  rustic  farces ;  while  tiie  Indian  dramatists  intermu^e  various  dialects  in  their  serious 
compositions.' 

Valmi?kee,  the  author  of  the  RamayonS,  is  called  the  &ther  of  Hiudoo  poetry.  Res- 
pecting this  poet,  the  following  legend  is  current  amongst  the  Hindoos :  Janokb,  the  king 
of  Mit'htla,  being  charmed  with  die  poetry  of  the  RamayilD6,  sent  for  ValmUee,  and 
requested  him  to  write  another  epic  poem,  in  celebraticm  of  the  wars  of  the  PanduvQs 
and  the  Kouruvtls.  This,  however,  VahnSkee  declined;  when  PunuhfiiJi  and  Vyaan, 
fiidier  and  son,  attempted  a  few  verses.  Those  of  the  son  were  approved,  and  Vyasn 
became  the  author  of  the  MohabbariHtfi. — The  poems  next  in  estimation  are  the  Sbisoo- 
palJi-bfldhS,  by  king  Ma^Q ;  the  KadSmboree,  by  Vana-Bhiitt& ;  the  works  of  Kalee-DaaS, 
the  names  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  list  of  poems ;  die  MalateZ-Madhurtt, . 

*  See  a  very  leanied  E«wy  on  the  snnKikrit&  aad  PnkrItK  proiody,  la  Ibe  tentli  votnine  of  the  A*IUic 
BeieaMhei.  t  A*  Itw  NhitacU>CWkippO«i  Osaift-CUtaipOO,  ViiadavlaO'CUBpM,  tn. 

i  Walker's  Memoir  on  ItaUso  Trasedy. 
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the  OotDrfi-Rwnu-Charitfi,  and  the  V89r&-Chnritti,  b;  BhivG-bbootee ;  the  KiratarjoonSS- 
yK,  by  Bhartivee ;  the  Noiahadhu,  by  Shrie-HilrshA ;  the  V^eft-adnghan,  by  BbiittQ- 
Nantymu;  the  CnSr^Q-RaghSva,  by  Moonuwe-Mishrii ;  the  PrSibmii-Raghiivu,  by 
PDksha>Dh&m.Mi8hru ;  the  Vid6gdbu-Madh(ivd,by  J5v&-GoswaiiiS,  and  the  GSeto- 
Govmdo,  by  Juyii-d^vu.  It  may  be  diflScult  to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  the  poeU 
before  Kalw-Dasft  lived,  but  this  celebrated  poet  is  known  to  have  been  patronized  by 
VikromadityD.  The  rest  are  of  modem  date :  the  last  Hindoo  raja  whose  reign  was 

honoured  with  die  pnusea  of  living  poets,  was  Bbojd. 

Hie  author  here  begs  leave  to  add  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  Meatures  ^Sungikiitu 
Verte,  from  the  Essay  akeady  mentioaed  : 

'  The  rules  of  Hindoo  {urosody  are  ctntained  in  soottfis,  or  brief  aphorisms,  tlie  reputed 
author  of  which  is  Pingnlfi-Nagn,  a  bbutous  being,  rejvesented  by  mythoh^sts  in  the 
^ape  of  a  serpent ;  and  die  same,  who,  under  the  title  of  Pntonjiilee,  is  the  supposed 
author  of  the  Muba-bhashyo,  or  great  commentary  on  grammar,  and  also  of  the  text  of 
the  Yoga  shastra  -,  and  to  whom  likewise  the  text  or  the  commentary  of  the  Jyotisha 
annexed  to  the  v^diJs,  appears  to  be  attributed.  The  aphOTisms  of  Pingiilacharyo,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  on  the  prosody  of  Songskritfi  (exclusive  of  the  rules  io  Prakrita 
likewise  ascribed  to  him),  are  collected  into  ei^t  books,  the  first  of  which  allots  names, 
or  rather  literal  marks,  to  feef  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three  syllables.  The  second 
book  teaches  the  manner  in  which  passages  of  the  v£d&s  are  measured.  The  diird 

explains  the  variations  in  the  subdivision  of  the  couplet  and  stanza.  The  fourth  treats 
of  prolane  poetiy,  and  especially  of  verses,  in  which  the  number  of  syllables,  or  their 
quantity,  is  not  imiform.  The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  exhibit  metres  of  that  sort  which 
has  been  called  monoschemastic,  or  uniform,  because  the  same  feet  recur  invariably  in 
the  same  places.  The  eighth  and  last  book  serves  as  an  appendix  to  tbe  whole,  and 
contains  rules  for  computing  all  tbe  possible  combination?  of  long  and  short  syllables  in 
verses  of  any  length.  Thu  author  cites  earlier  writen  on  prosody,  whose  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  lost  i  such  as  Shaitavfi^  Kroushtikfi,  Tandin,  and  other  ancient  sages, 
Yaskii,  Kashyflpn,  &c.  Pbgnla's  text  has  been  interpreted  by  various  commentators; 
and,  among  others,  by  HnUyoodho-^mttfi,  author  of  an  excellent  |^ss  entitled  Mrito- 
L113 
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•  BfinjeevmSE.  A  more  modem  conimentaiy,  or  rather  a  paraphrase  in  vene,  by  Nara- 
ySno-Bhi'itta-Tara,  urfder  the  tide  of  Vrittoktee-Rntna,  presente  the  aingularity  of  beiog 
interpreted  throughout  in  a  double  sense,  by  the  author  himsdf,  in  a  fiirther  ^osa  entit- 
led Fnriksha. 

'  The  &gnee  poorauK  is  quoted  for  a  complete  system  of  proao^,  founded  apparent- 
ly on  Pingfilu's  aphorisms ;  but  which  serves  to  correct  or  to  supply  the  text  in  many 
places ;  and  which  is  accordingly  used  for  that  purpose  by  commentators.  Original 
treatises  likewise  have  be?n  composed  by  various  authors :  and  among  othefs  by  the  ce^ 
Ubrated  poet  KalS-Daso.  In  a  shwt  treatise,  entitle  Shrootu-Bodho,  this  poet  teach- 
es the  laws  of  versifica^on  in  the  very  metre  to  which  tfaey  relate :  and  has  thus  united 
the  example  with  the  precept.  The  same  mode  has  beeu  abo  practised  by  many  other 
writers  on  prosody  ;  and,  in  particular,  by  Pingfilfi's  commentator  NarayunB-Bhotto ;  and 
by  the  authors  of  the  VrittJi-Rotnakorii,  and  Vrittfi-Dftrpiina. 

'  Pingiiln's  rules  of  Sangskritii  prosody  are  expressed  with  singular  brevity.  The 
artifice,  by  which  this  bas  been  effected,  is  the  use  of  single  letters  to  denote  the  feet 
or  the  syllables.  Thus  L,  the  initial  of  a  word  signifying  abort  (lughoo),  indicates  a 
short  syllable.  G,  for  a  similar  reason,  intends  a  long  one.  The  combinations  of  these 
two  letters  denote  the  several  dissyllables  :  Ig  signi^ing  an  iambic  ;  gl  a  trodueus  or 
choreus ;  gg  a  spondee ;  11  a  pyrrichius.  The  letters,  M.Y.R.S.T.J.Bh.  and  N,  maA 
all  die  trisyllabical  feet,  from  three  long  syllables  to  as  many  short  A  Songakritu  verse 
is  generally  scanned  by  these  last  mentioned  feet ;  with  the  addition  of  either  a  dissylla- 
ble or  a  monosyllable  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  if  necessary.  This  may  be  rendered 
plain  by  an  example  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  prosody.  Scanned  in  the  Indian 
manner,  a  phaleucian  verse,  instead  of  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  three  trochees,  would 
be  measured  by  a  molossus,  an  anapsst,  an  amphibrachys,  and  a  trochee ;  expressed 
-  dins,  ra.  s.  j.  g- 1-  A  sapphic  verse  would  be  similarly  measured  by  acredc,  an  and- 
bacchius,  an  amphibrachys,  and  a  trochee ;  written,  1-.  t.  j.  g.  I. 

'  To  avoid  die  too  frequent  use  of  uncommon  terms,  I  shall,  'n  describing  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  S'ngskritfi  metre,  occasionally  adopt  a  mode  of  stating  the  measure  more 
consonaot  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  prosotly,  in  which  the  iambic,  trochee,  and  spondee. 
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dactyl,  aaapcst,  and  tribndiyB  are  the  only  feet  of  two  or  three  ayllalilea  which  ars 
commooly  employed.  * 


*  The  v^^e,  accordhig  to  the  Sfingskrito  ^stem  of  prosody,  u  the  componeot  part 
of  a  coufrfet,  stanza  or  strophe,  commoiily  named  a  shlokti,  although  this  term  be  some- 
times restricted  to  one  sort  of  metre,  as  will  be  suhsequeDtly-«hewn  on  the  authority  of 
KflS-DasK.  The  stanza  or  strophe  consiata  usuaHy  of  four  verses  deoominated  padfi ; 
or,  considered  as  a  couplet,  it  comprises  two  verses  subdivided  into  padfia  or  measures. 
Whether  it  be  deemed  a  stanza  or  a  couplet,  its  half,  called  firdhii-sblokfi,  contains  usu- 
ally two  pados ;  and  in  general  the  pauses  of  the  sense  correspond  with  the  principal 
pauses  of  the  metre,  which  are  accordingly  indicated  by  lines  of  separation  at  the  close 
of  the  shloku  and  of  its  hemistich.  When  &e  sense  is  suspended  to  the  close  of  a  se- 
cond shlohii,  the  double  stanza  is  denominated  yoogma  ;  whDe  one,  comprising  a  great- 
er number  of  meaaurea,  is  termed  kooluko.  In  common  with  others,  I  have  some- 
times translated  shioka  by  "  verse,"  or  by  "  couplet ;"  but,  in  prosody  it  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  stanza,  though  the  pauses  are  not  alwaya  veiy  perfectly  marked  until 
the  close  of  the  first  half;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  Indian  system,  it  is  generally  treat- 
ed as  a  tetrastich,  though  some  kiuda  of  regular  metre  have  tiniform  pauses  which  might 
penmt  a  division  of  the  stanza  into  eight,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen  verses. 

'  Concerning  the  length  of  the  vowels  in  Stingskrita  verse,  since  none  are  ambiguous, 
h  la  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  comparative  Iragth  of  sylUUes  is  determined  by 
the  allotmeat  of  one  instont  or  matrii  to  a  short  syllable,  and  two  to  a  long  one; 
tfiat  a  naturally  short  vowel  becomes  long  in  prosody  when  it  is  followed  by  a  double 
or  conjunct  consonant ;  and  that  the  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  either  long  or  shorty  ac- 
cording to  the  exigence  of  the  metre,  whatever  may  be  ita  natural  length. 

'  Sitngakritn  prosody  admits  two  sorts  of  metre  ;  one  governed  by  the  number  of  lylla- 
bles ;  and  which  is  mostly  uniform  or  monoschemastic  in  profane  poetry,  but  altogether 
arbitrary  in  various  metrical  passages  of  the  v^dSs.  TTie  other  is  in  feet  measured  by  feet 
like  the  hexameters  of  Greek  and  Latin  :  but  only  one  sort  of  this  metre,  which  is  deno- 
-  minated  arya,  is  acknowlet^ed  to  be  so  regulated  ,■  while  another  sort  is  governed  by  the 
number  of  syllabick  instants  or  matrns.* 
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In  die  KaTTfi-Cbnodrika,  by  Ramii-Chihidrii-NjiijD-VagSAa,  are  found  die  followiDg 
rules  respecting  the  d  ifferent  properties  of  verse :— That  sentence  w^icb  cmtauu  gptm&, 
ulunkaru,  and  rks&,  aad  the  language  of  which  is*  correct,  we  call  Kavyo,  or  a  poem, 
of  which  there  are  diree  kinds  :  that  which  is  most  excelleot,  the  excellent,  and  the  re- 
jected' The  most  excellent  is  that  which  contains  the  greatcBt  number  of  figuret 
(vyfiogjo) ;  the  excellent,  that  which  contains  less ;  and  the  -worst,  diat  from  which  all 
poetical  %ure  is  absent,  « 

The  qualities  of  verse  (goonU)  are  connected  with  three  divisions,  that  m  which  » 
large  number  of  compound  words  are  found ;  that  which  is  highly  lucid,  but  in  which 
plebeian  words  are  not  used ;  and  that  in  which  passion  or  sentioieu^  and  mellifluous 
words  abound. 

UlinkarU  (ornament)  includes  natural  descriptions,;  airoilari^;  comparison;  succes- 
non;  repetition,  in  reference  to  meaning  and  description; irony;  satire;  metaphor;  simi- 
lari^  admitting  an  exception  ;*vibhavuna;i'  samasoktee  ;|  DtislLiiyoktee,  or  the  wonderful, 
or  praise  under  the  form  of  censure  ;|  npunfaootee,  containing  a  concealed  meaning  ;| 
Bookshmo,  containing  a  delicate  distant  or  meaning  ;*  purivrittee,t  or  that  in  which  the 

*  Hd* it  iUiUtnted  Aiu;— "O  beloved!  thj&ce  TeMmble*  thesnn— irilboat  LUapob.'* 

t  An  effect  withoat  a  CRBae.    "  O  t>ebTCd !  thy  face  is  pare,  thaagb  it  be  not  wubed." 

t  Eapreuing  mDcb  in  fewwordi.  He  Hiadoo  female  nho  aevcrle&rei her  room,  never  «ee«a  Rtna- 
fet,  nor  ever  looks  M  Hie  ton,  is  highly  eom'aeaded.  In  reference  lo  ttis,  tbe  Mtbor  Ihu  ilbutniet  Iba 
nwanlnf  of  this  word,  itUnuak tee,  *nd  describei  ■  poetical  oniament:  Addretdng  the  kooMooda,  nhich 
cxpuidiitsBoweT  only  in  the  night,  be  nys,  Be  not  tooproadof  thy  qasI1tieiuasltt£i:  weal)  icnow  tbea 
— Ooa  doet  not  shew  even  Iby  fiwe  to  the  bod,  yet  Ou^  renaoBceit  not  tbe  bee  [wlio  lodcea  In  thy  bosoii 
an  night.] 

f  Eumple,  (addrewing  hiauelf  to  a  female,)  Tlion  art  tbe  peatett  of  planderen:  other  Ibievei  pnrloin 
property  which  UwortUeatithoQatealett  tbe  heart;  tliey  plnuder  in  the  aight;  Iboo  in  the  day,  Ac." 

I  I^viiple,  apetklng  of  tbe  Ante  of  Kriihntl:  lUt  it  not  a  Bate,  bat  SOmeHtiqc  Invented  by  Vidfaata  t« 
deatroy  tbt  fanuly,  cait,  and  excellent  qoalltiet  of  milk-maids. 

•  Enmple :  Some  Hindooi  pabit  on  the  oatiide  of  their  hoiues  a  pictore  of  the  nm.  One  day  a  pani- 
monr  eal)ed  onOwwlfe  of  anotber,  and  by  ligna  aaked  when  he  sboiild  cMoe  toaee  her.  She,  faeiog  in  cam- 
ptny,«M  aftaid  to  speak, and  tberefbre  took  some  water  in  Iter  band  and  ibrew  it  on  the  pictnre  of  the  san, 

t  Enmple :  Kiitbnb  bad  been  fevemng  witb  ChdndraTttKI,  to  tbe  ne«Ieet  of  Sadha.  lie  neat  wan- 
iDf,  •mbrm  he  waited  npon  Badha,  abe  layi,  <'  l^it  night  tfm  remainsdBt  awake,  bat  mf  eyes  are  red  [^ 
nsans  iiitb  anger.]." 
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meaning  is  duuged  ;  sahoktee,  that  in  which  two  penou  are  apdtenctf ;  ubS,  dut 
which  contains  a  blessii^;  and  aDnkiiniu,  that  vene  which  cootwos  several  omaauBti. 

The  author  here  adds^  from  the  Kav;a-pruka^n,  bjr  ManDat^D-Bhottfi,  apecimens  of 
the  nine  fotdom  (rMsU)  found  m  verse : 

LoTE. — A  wife  lamenting  the  departure  ^ her  huiband.  My  omainents  are  gobg— 
my  tears  are  always  falling — inj  patience  too  1  cannot  keep — my  heart  desires  to  precede 
my  beloved,  who  has  resolved  Lo  leave  me.  All  these  will  go.  If  they  must.  Oh !  my  life« 
why  wilt  thou  not  go  with  thein  i 

Risibility. — A  bramkitH,  after  his  ablutions  is  returmiig  home,ahen  a  harlot  throws 
her  saliva  on  his  head.  He  thus  laments,  weeping — Ha !  Ha !  a  harlot  has  wounded  me 
by  throwing  her  filthy  saliva  on  my  head,  which  I  had  purified  by  iocantationB. 

CouBAOB. — Mtgha-nat'lm,  the  ton  i^ Ravumi,coniis'g forth  to  the  combat,  discovert 
several  monkeys  approaching,  the  auxiliaries  tfRamu,  and  thus  addresses  them :— O  all  ye 
monkeys,  striplings,  renounce  all  fear  in  my  presence;  for  my  arrow,  which  entera  the 
bead  of  the  elephant  of  the  king  of  heavea,  would  be  ashamed  to  penetrate  bodies  like 
joun.-~-Addressing  Uukshmuim: — Oaon  of  Soomitra, stay  where  thou  art;  why  should 
I  quarrel  with  theef  (contemptuously);  fam  M^ghii-Dat'hd.  I  have  however  some  de- 
sire to  see  RamQ,  who  has  set  bounds  to  the  raging  ocean. 

Tbbbob.— ^  deer  pursued  by  its  enemy : — 

UpitutB  and  onward  boaudi  the  ftffri|btcd  ^Mr, 
While  the  punaing  chariot  roUi  along. 
Thr  fngitire,  now,  uid  again,  looki  back 
Ai  on  he  move*,  to  mark  the  dbtance 
Bctwlst  bin  and  dcatb:  lii*  hinder  parti 
A  psjMtge  force  into  his  very  chett; 
Bb  ilghi  permit  the  haif-de roared  gmu 
To  fall  npon  the  grosnd — hii  (pringinglcgs 
Bcaice  touch  tlie  caitlt. 

Pity. — A  yottt^  deer,  in  the  presence  <f  the  huntsmen,  anticipating  its  own  destruc- 
tion,— If  I  attempt  to  move  forwards,  I  am  stopped  by  the  R£va ;  and,  if  I  couJd  swim 
across,  the  inaccessible  mountains  present  a  wall  on  its  banks ; — oo  the  left  I  am  stopt 
by  a  boundless  lake  j— on  the  right,  is  the  forest  on  fire — and  behind  me  are  (he  buot-  ' 
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era,  armed  with  dreadfiil  wtowi,  thiriting  for  my  blood.  Whitfier  shall  I  go  ?  How  cm 
I  stay  f 

Peace. — To  me,  a  serpent,  and  a  necklace  of  pearls — the  most  powerful  enemy,  and 
the  kindest  friend— the  most  precious  gem,  uid  a  clod  of  earth— the  softest  bed,  and  the 
hardest  stone — a  blade  of  grass,  and  the  most  beautifiil  female — are  precisely  the  same. 
All  I  desire  is,  that  in  some  holy  place,  repeating  the  name  of  God,  I  may  soon  end  my 
days. 

DisccsT.  A  Jackal  devouring  a  dead  body  in  a  cemetery.  First,  with  his  teeth  he 
strips  off  the  riun — then  devours  the  fleshy  parts,  which  emit  an  offensive  smell — he  next 
tears  the  flesh  from  the  joints  betwixt  the  toes  and  flngers~-his  eyes  become  inflamed 
—the  blood  aqd  putrified  matter  drpp  from  his  jaws •  — 

Won  DEE. — A  poet  approaches  a  king,  as  it  usual,  wiih  tomeaduiatory  couplets  :-^0 
m^hty  monarch !  if  my  verse  may  not  offend  thee ;  and,  not  pronouncing  it  fiilse,  if  thou 
afford  me  thine  attenUon,  I  will  [H-oceed.  The  king.  Why  art  thou  bo  anxious  to  deliver  a 
couplet  under  such  suspicious  circumstances?  1^  poet.  O  mighty  monarch!  In  the  mind 
of  a  poet  the  marvellous  labours  after  utterance :  By  the  fire  of  thy  energy  all  die  seas 
were  dried  up ;  but  by  the  briny  tears  of  the  widows  of  thine  enemies,  they  have  again 
beep  replenished. 

RAOE.^PunuAwtroiRU  approaches'— Tits  eyes  resemble  &ie  blazing  son ;  he  is  sharfi- 
ening  his  axe  on  the  protuberous  scars  on  hb  own  body ;  at  intervals  he  utters  the  sounds 
of  warlike  rage,  hoo  hoo ;  the  force  of  his  breath  seems  sufficient  to  ovartum  the  earth ; 
again  and  again,  he  prepares  his  bow,  as  eager  to  meet  the  enemy  ;  die  earth  contains 
not  his  equal  in  anger. 

Beside  these  nine  passions,  ^e  poets  distinguish  anodier  as  of  a  intied  nature,  spor- 
tive and  phuntive. . 


The  same  author  points  out  a  number  of  fiiults  in  veAe,   as,  where  the  t 

harsh,  or  where  the  words  do  not  suit  the  occasion,  are  unconnected,  excessive,  unne- 
cessary, unpropitioui,  incorrect^  unpoetical,  unmusical,  misplaced,  &c. 
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SECTION  xun. 
TTtc  Great  Poems,  (Muha-Kavj/u). 
M^&,or  Shiahoopalft-bSdhtt,  vritten  by  different  teamed  men,  under  die  patronage 
of  king  Magk&. — Comments  on  ditto,  by  Bhiirntn,  LftLshmSS^atTin,  Mah^hwara,  Xii- 
singhn,  Paraniaii6ndrt,  Nvaynnfi,  Sfirvraigkashd,  KjiTee-vfillfibha,  and  Mallee-naf hS.— 
"The  above  wark  is  an  epic  poem,  the  lubject  of  which  is  the  death  of  Shishoopalfi, 
slain  in  war  by  Krishna :  it  is  entitled  Shishoopato-btidh6,  but  is  usually  cited  under  tlie 
name  of  its  author,  whose  designation,  with  praises  of  his  family,  appears  in  the  con- 
cluding stanzas  of  the  poem.  Yet,  if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Maghfi,  though  express- 
ly named  as  the  autfa<H',  was  the  patron,  not  the  poet.  As  the  subject  is  heroic,  and 
even  the  unity  of  action  well  preserved,  and  the  style  of  the  composition  elevated,  diis 
poem  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  epic.  But  the  Indian  tasle  for  descriptive  poetry,  and 
particularly  for  licentious  description,  has  disfigured  even  this  work,  which  is  odierwise 
not  undeserving  of  its  hi^  reputation.  The  two  first  cantos  and  the  last  eight  are  suit- 
able to  the  design  of  the  poem.  But  the  intennediate  ten,  describing  the  journey  of 
KrishnU  with  a  train  of  amorous  damsels,  from  Dwaroka  to  Indnt-prusfhu,  is  misplaced,  - 
and  in  more  than  one  respect  exceptionable.  The  argument  of  the  poem  is  as  follows ; 
in  the  first  canto,  Narodij,  commissioned  by  Indrfl,  visits  Krishnit,  and  incites  him  to  war 
with  his  cousin,  but  mortal  enemy,  Shishoopalu,  king  of  die  ChSdees.  In  the  second, 
Krishnn  consults  with  his  uncle  and  brother,  whether  war  should  be  immediately  com- 
menced, or  he  should  first  assist  Yoodhishfhiru  in  completing  a  solemn  sacnlice  which 
bad  been  appointed  by  him :  the  result  of  the  ctmsu'.tation  if  in  hvaur  of  the  latter  me»- 
sure :  and  accordingly,  in  the  (hirJ  canto,  Krishno  departs  fnr  Yoodhisht'hiriS's  capital. 
In  the  thirteenth  he  arrives,  and  u  welcomed  by  the  Panddvfta.  In  the  following  canto, 
die  sacrifice  is  begun ;  and,-  in  the  next,  Shishoopalu,  impatient  of  the  divine  honours  paid 
to  Krishnn,  retires  witfi  hia  partisans  from  the  place  of  sacrifice.  A  negociation  ensues ; 
which  is  however  ineffectual.  Mid  both  armies  prepare  for  action.  This  occupies  two 
cantos.  In  the  eighteenth,  both  umies  issue  to  the  field  of  buttle,  and  the  conflict  com- 
mences. Tlie  batde  c«itinues  in  the  next  canto,  which  describes  the  discomfitm'e  and 
slaughter  of  Shiaboopab's  army.      In  the  last  canto,  the  kii^  grown  desperate,  dares 
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KiiahnD  to  dte  combat.  The;  engige,  and  in  the  lodian  maimer  fight  witfi  supeniatuni 
weapoDs.  Sbi^KwpaliS  aaaaila  his  enen;  with  wtpenti,  which  the  otfier  destroys  1^ 
nteMU  of  gigantic  cranes.  The  king  has  recourse  to  igneous  anni,  which  Kriritntt  ex> 
tinguishes  by  a  iieptunian  weapon.  Ilie  combat  is  proltnged  with  other  miraculous 
anus,  and  finally  Krishnn  dayt  ShiaboopaH  with  an  arrow."* 

NoishM^,  by  ShrSi-HnrshD. — Comments  on  ditto,  by  Bhitriita,  Miiha-d£vn,  Nant* 
yoA,  Nrisinghn,  and  PiijumanllindQ. — "  This  work  is  a  poem  in  twenty-two  cantos  on  die 
aami^ofNimtfking  of  Noishftdfao,  and  DfimfiyfintS,  dau^ter  of  BhiimD,  king  of  Vi- 
doriihu.  It  is  a  favourite  poem  on  a  fiivourite  subject :  and  though  confisssediy  not  free 
firom&nlts,  is  by  many  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  con^Ktsition  in  die  SjingskritA  lan- 

.  gnage.  The  marrii^  of  Noltt  and  DttmOyontS,  his  loss  of  his  kingdom  by  gamii^, 
&ron^  die  firaudulent  dericea  of  KalB  disguised  in  .the  human  form,  his  desertion  of  bis 
wife,  and  bis  tranaformali<m,  her  distresses,  her  discovery  of  bim,  and  his  restoration  to 
hia  proper  form  and  to  his  dirooe,  are  rdated  m  the  NnlodOyU :  their  adrratures  like- 
wise ccmstitute  an  episode  of  die  Mohabbarata,  and  are  die  subject  of  a  novel  in  prose 

.  and  verse,  by  Triviki&nft-BhAttD,  entitled  NUo-Chnmp3S  or  DttrafiytfaatO-Ktieha.  SfaiA. 
Baitho's  poem,  diou^  eontaining  much  beantiftd  poetry,  according  to  die  Indian  taste, 
is  veiy  baneti  of  incident.  It  brings  the  story  no  further  than  the  marriage  of  NW 
and  Dfimftjjintai,  and  die  description  of  their  mutual  sffection  and  happiness,  whith  ooi^ 
tinues,  notwithstanding  the  machinatioas  of  KalS.  The  romantic  sod  interesting  a^ 
ventures  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  as  told  in  the  Nolodoyn,  are  hen  whoUty  omitted : 
while  the  poet,  widt  a  degree  of  licentieiuness,  which  is  but  too  well  accommodated  hk 
die  taste  of  his  countrymen,  indulges  in  i^owiiq;  descriptions  of  sensual  love." 

Bhiittee,  by  Bhortree-HSree.^ — Commmts  oa  £tto,  by  BhSratfi,  NarayJhifi,  Pdiom- 
aotado^aBdNhsingfafi. — ^"Thispoem  relates  to  the  advratures  of  Bamu:  itis  compris- 
ed in  SS  cantos.  Being  composed  puiposely  for  the  practical  iUastratian  of  grammar, 
it  exhibits  a  studied  vaiie^  of  cbcdim,  in  which  words  anomalously  inflected  are  most 
fivquent.  The  style,  however,  is  neither  obscure  nor  inelegant:  and  the  poem  isreckoo- 

*  Ite  nifesv  b  iNdebtwl  to  Hi.  CsMweeks  ftr  ««N  acnrants  of  the  conteats  sf  0w  KOta-SsvYfts. 
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«d  amoag  the  duiicil  conpontiMM  ia  die  Stegikrita  Unguge.  Th«  saduM-  was 

BMrtree-Hfiree :  not,  u  might  be  inppoKd  from  ibe  name,  the  celrtwated  brodisr  of 
VikHfautdi^  :  bat  a  gimmmanan  and  poet,  who  waa  son  of  Shr9S-Dhani-&wanM,  at 
we  are  infonned  by  one  of  his  iicholiaata  Vidy»-VinodB." 


RSgboo-Vongqha,  b;  KaUft-Dasfi.^ — Comments  <Kt  ditto,  1^  Kifiriitii>  VrihBspttao* 
Miahio,  PSribn^DfiDda,  Nrisint^o,  and  Narayona.— "  This  work,  which  is  among  Ifaa  moat 
admired  compositionB  in  the  S&ngskrita  tongue,  contaiu  the  histoty  of  Raani,  and  of 
his  predecessors  and  successors  from  DilSpa,  father  of  Rl^oo,  to  Cgnivirna,  •  dodifhl 
prince,  who  waa  succeeded  by  his  widow  and  posthumous  son.  The  first  eight  cantoe 
relate  chieBy  to  Rlif^oo,  with  whose  histoi;  that  of  his  fiither  DiU^ia,  and  of  his  son 
Ujd,  is  nearly  conliected.  The  next  eight  concern  RamK,  whoae  story  is  m  like  man- 
ner intimately  connected  with  ^t  of  his  &ther  OSsboififha,  and  of  his  sons  Koosbtt 
and  Uam.  He  three  concluding  cantos  regard  the  descendants  of  Koosho,  from 
Ctitliee  to  Ugnivomli,  both  of  whom  are  noUced  at  consideraMe  length ;  each  being  the 
subject  of  a  sia^  canto,  in  which  their  diaracters  are  strongly  contrasted ;  while  the 
intennediatc  princes,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  crowded  mto  the  interrening  canto, 
«4uch  is  little  else  than  a  dry  genealogy. — ^The  adv^tures  of  Ramfi  are  too  well  known 
to  re^iire  any  detailed  notice  in  diis  place.  The  poet  has  selected  the  chief  drctmi- 
slancea  of  hia  atoiy,  and  narrates  diem  nearly  as  diey  are  told  in  the  mytholo^cal  poems, 
die  theogonies,  but  with  hi  greater  poetical-  embellishments.  Indeed,  the  general  style 
of  die  poems  esteemed  sacred,  (not  excepting  from  this  censure  die  'Ramayoift  of 
ValmSkee,)  is  flat,  diffuse,  and  no  leas  deficient  in  ornament  than  abundant  in  repeti- 
tions. RamJI's  achtevemente  have  been  sang  by  die  [wophane  as  frequently  as  by  die 
•acred  poets.  Hia  atory  occnpies  a  considerable  place  in  many  of  dw  pooranui,  and 
is  the  sole  object  (rf  ValniEHwe'a  poem,  and  oi  anolfaw  entided  Ddhyatmo-RamayfinS^ 
whidi  is  ascribed  to  Vyasa.  A  fragment  of  a  Ramftynno  attributed  to  BoudhaySnlt  is 
cnrreot  in  die  aoutfaen  part  of  die  Indian  peninsula;  and  the  great  philosophical  poem, 
usually  cited  under  die  tide  of  Yogft-Vaiishtltt,  u  a  part  of  a  Ramayonti,  comprising 
H  m  m  S 
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the  education  of  the  devout  hero.  Among  prof^Bne  poems  chi  the  same  subject,  die 
,  KQtc''^***~V'^SS^  Aud  BfaDttee-Kavyn,  with  the  Ri^fivfi-PaadavS^u,  ore  the  most  es- 
teemed Jo  Sfingskritn,  bs  the  iUmayana  of  Tool&«ee-Dua,  umI  the  Ramft-Chondiika  of 
Keshfivo-Diisfi,  are  in  Hindee.  The  minor  poets,  who  have  employed  themselves  on 
the  same  topic,  both  in  SSngskritfi  and  in  the  Prakrita  and  provincial  dialects,  are  hy  far 
too  numerous  to  be  here  speofied." 

Koomarn-sfimbhava,  by  Kalee-Dasri. — Comments  on  ditto,  by  seven  learned  men. — 
lliis  poem  "  has  the  appearance  of  being  incomplete :  and  a  tradition  runs,  that  it  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  However,  it  relates  the  birth  of  the  goddess 
FsrvutSff,  as  daughter  of  mount  Himal&yo,  and  celebrates  the  reUgions  austerities  by 
which  she  gained  Shiva  for  her  husband ;'  after  Kimdnrpfi,  or  cupid,  bad  failed  in  inspir. 
ing  Shivft  with  a  passion  for  her,  and  had  perished  (for  the  time)  by  the  fiery  wrath  of 
the  god.  The  personages,  not  excepting  her  father,  the  snowy  mountain,  are  describ- 
ed with  human  manners  and  the  human  form,  and  with  an  exact  observance  of  Indian 
costume." 

KirataijoonSyd,*  by  BharSvee. — Comments  on  ditto  by  six  pandits. — "The  subject  of 
.  diis  celebrated  poem  is  Urjoonii's  obtaining  celestial  arms  from  Shivu,  Indra,  and  the 
Best  of  the  gods,  to  be  employed  against  Dooryodhdnti.  It  u  by  a  rigid  observance  of 
severe  austerities  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  bis  prowess  in  a  conflict  widi 
Shiva  (in  tiie  disguise  of  a  mountaineer),  that  UgoouK  prevails.  31iis  is  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  poem,  which,  with  the  Koomarfi  and  Rughoo  of  KaleS-Dasft,  the  NoishodhA 
of  Shr^Hnrshu,  and  Magbo's  epic  poem,  is  ranked  among  the  six  excellent  composi- 
dons  in  SfingslritJi,'' 

Nolodfiyfi,  by  KaleZ-Dasa . — Comments  on  ditto  by  six  learned  men. — "  lliiB  is  a  po- 
em in  four  cantos,  comprising  S20  couplets  or  stanzas,  on  the  adventures  of  Nolo  and 
DiimiiyiintSS,  a  story  which  is  already  known  to  the  English  reader,  having  been  tians- 
]«ted  by  Mr.  Kindersley,  of  Madras.  In  this  singidar  poem,  rhyme  md  allitentioD 
are  combiued  in  the  tenninatioii  of  the  venes :  for  the  three  or  four  last  syllables  of  each 
hemistich  withm  the  stanza  are  the  same  in  wand  though  different  in  sense. — It  is  a  se- 

■  Klratb  U  tbe  aaae  gf  t  tribe  of  manotuneeit.  This  term  therefore  meuu,  The  monntaiawnsnd 
Vijotnlr. 
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ries  of  puns  OD  a  pstbetic  subject.  It  ia  nippoMd  to  have  beea  writtea  in  emulatioii 
of  ft  abort  poem  (of  38  alaiuis)  similaTly  constraeted,  but  with  less  Fepetitioa  Qf  each 
ihrme;  md  entifled,  from  the  words  of  1^  challenge  wilfa  whkb  it  caadadu,  Ghoto- 
kurpfiiu." 

Dramatic  Poemi. 

MHiha-NatiikD,  by  H^nooman,  the  subject,  the  history  of  Ramfi.  A  commait  on  diU 
to,  by  Chttudro-sbfikbDra.— ^bignaoii-ShiikooiitalJl,  by  KalS-Dasa.  This  poemre- 

ktes  to  DooshmoBtii,  a  king  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  and  his  queen  Shukoontola.  The 
king  mairieddiis  lady  while  on  a  hunting  party,  but  io  consequence  of  the  curse  of  the  sage 
Dooiraaa,  the  king,  not  being  able  to  identify  his  queen,  renounced  her.  Tfae  queen 
possessed  •  nng  belongii^  to  the  king,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  it  while  bathing, 
A  fisherman  found  it  in  the  belly  of  a  fish,  carried  it  to  the  king,  who  recognized  it  as 
that  given  to  the  queen :  he  seeks  her ;  finds  her,  with  her  mother  M^nftka,  in  heaven ;  and 
letums  ivitb  her  to  earth,  where  they  enjoy  much  happiness  logedier. — Conunents  oa 
ditto,  by  Vasoo-d^vK  and  Shunkiirii. — Uuurgfi-RaghiWS,  by  Mooraree-Mishru  ;  a  poem 
respecting  Raniu ;  the  subject  matter  extracted  from  the  fUmayoofi. — MalKtSS-Madhfi- 
vtt,  by  Bhovb-bhootee ;  mi  the  amours  of  Madfanrli  and  MalfltS. — A  comment  on  ditto, 
by  Malnntee. — ^V4nS-»nngharu,  by  Bh6ttii-Naray6no,respectmg  the  war  betwixt  the  Pan- 
dKvAs  and  the  Kourftvfls.  A  comment  on  ditto. — Malii-vikagnee>mitrn,  by  Ealfi-Daso, 
a  poem  respecting  the  amours  of  the  courtezan  Malovika  and  Dgnee-mitid. — Moodra- 
rakabosi^  by  Kale3-Da«A.  A  comment  on  ditto. — Ootorn-RamD-chorita,  by  Bhovu- 
bbSotoe.  This  drama  refers  to  the  contest  betwixt  Rama  and  his  sous  (then  unknown) 
XAva  and  Kooshti. — Veeru-chnritu,  by  Bhovu-UiootM,  a  poem  reapecttng  the  war  of  Sa- 
mi  with  Ravdntt. — Prnsmno-Raghiivfi,  by  POkah^^Dhfirfi-Mishrii,  the  principal  hero  Ra- 
■fi.— Vidl^dhii'MadhiivD,  by  Je3vu-Go8wam8e.  This  drama  respects  tfae  lincentious 
anoura  of  Krishnu. — L&lita-Madh6vii>  by  Jievii-GoawamiS,  on  the  revels  of  Krishnii. 
-•Frttodho-cbnndrodnyo,  by  Kriihu6-Mishrfi,  on  the  effects  of  secular  anxiety  and  on 
devottoo. — Kadooibnrei,  an  unfinished  work  by  Vant-bhotta. — Oosha-harnno,  on  the 
amours  of  Unfrooddha,  die  grandstHi  of  Kri^mfi,  and  Oosha,  the  daughter  of  king  Vanti. 
— Oodar^.Raghnva,  on  the  history  of  Rama. — Xorakasooro-dfawtibgsfitto,  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  giant  NurakO  by  Krishnit. — Dboniili-vijqy<i,byBhanoo-l)Dttd-Mishrft,a 
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poem  oa  the  excdlentquilitiaofYooAuht1iirfi.-V6irii-Ri^iSv6,  b;  Apyayee-DakahitD, 
OB  the  exploit!  of  Runfi.— Vikranorroihei,  b;  KaIS>I>M6,  on  the  Bmoon  of  VikrnA- 
ihA,  die  MD  of  India  and  OorvoafaS,  a  heaTCnfy  conrtezui.— P«ij>t6-lifirana,  by  Go- 
INda>I>«*o,  on  the  war  of  Krishna  widi  Indrn,  for  die  flower  Puijatii,  which  he  vnAod 
.  to  present  to  one  of  hig  wives,  SotyDbhama. — Naganonda. — Prfitapfl-Roodro,  a  work 
named  after  its  uitfaor. — Bfaoja-prabltaidhDithe  history  of  king  BhojK,  by  himself .-^^loi- 
tiinyn-difiadrodayo,  by  Jeevd-GoswamS,  a  work  relative  to  Choitfinyn. 

Stnailpoenu. 

Hongsfi-Duotn,  by  JSvo-GoswamSS,  oa  the  amours  of  Kridma  and  the  milk^uids. 

Mggbfi-Dootii,  by  EUISI-DasQ.  A  comment  tm  ditto,  by  Knree-Itiitaa.  "  lliis  el^ant 
little  poem,  compiizing  no  more  tban  ll6  stanzas,  supposes  a  ynkshtt,  or  attendant  of 
Koov£r6,  to  have  been  separated  from  a  beloved  wife  by  an  imprecation  of  die  god 
KoovM,  who  was  irritated  by  the  negligence  of  the  attendant  in  suffering  the  celestial 
garden  to  be  trodden  down  by  India's  elephant.  The  distracted  demi-god,  banidied 
from  heaven  to  die  earth,  where  he  t^es'his  abode  on  a  hill  on  which  Ramii  once  so- 
Jouroed,*  entreats  a  passing  cloud  to  convey  an  affectionate  message  to  his  wift."-f^- 
PadankD>I>53tn,  on  the  amours  of  Krishna  and  Radha,  Sic. — ToolDsei-I>oot6,  by  Vmdyo- ' 
Natldi,  a  similar  poem. — Cbfindni-Lokn,with  a  comment. — Chitru-MeSmangsa. — Bhik- 
•haAnS. — Govttrdbrad,  by  Govnrdbann,  respecting  the  intrigues  of  Krishna. — A  com- 
ment on  ditto.— SKi&wuteS-KantliabhfirunA. — SoSryti-Shtttuka,  by  Muyoorn-Bhatta,  b 
praise  of  the  sun. — OoddhSvfi-DS&ti,  by  RS3pfi-Goswam!S,  on  the  intrigues  of  Kriifah 
oA. — Madhfivtt-DSBtfi,  a  similar  poem,  by  the  same  pundit. — Ghotilikflrpuru ;  the  anthor 
has  g^ven  his  own  name  io  dug  work  on  the  seasons. — ShSmlihoovilasD,  by  Jl^nnatliDf 
on  the  deeds  of  Shivu. — KiUniUa-Vilasft,  by  ditto,  on  the  excellencies  of  Lnkriuaii. — 
KolavilasS,  by  ditto,  on  the  charms  of  women. — Singhasftn^Oopakhyan'i,  on  the  virtues 
of  VikromaditfG/— Radha'Soodhanidhee,  by  GoswamSe,  on  the  amours  of  Krishna  aad 
— Vilwfr-Mmgliiln,  a  poem  by  a  writer  of  lliig  name,  in  praise  of  Kriahnfi.  A 
[t  Ml  ditto. — Madhavantilji. — Dh&nanjnya-Vijayii,  on  the  exploita  of  Uijoonn. — 
Vrittii-RatndtAitt,  and  a  comment. — Kiighna-LESa-TiirDngina,  by  JSin-GovmMmS,  on 
■  CdMBaiu4«iRe.  t  H.EL  WllMB,E«q.hu^TaBatnBibtiM  tf  tWtfMiK 
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the  revels  of  Kii^infi.— SoSktecK&iiamritfl,  bj  Shra&-DhDitt-DMii>«iTMionarabjeGt», 
— Shuokfirfi-DignjSya,  od  thew:tioiu  of  Siuva. — Cmaroo-ShutnUi,  by  Cmaroo,  on  die  fo- 
male  sex. — Commenta,  b;  Vidya-Vinodo  and  ShfinkDracbaiyu. — Vishnoo-Bboktee-Klil- 
po-Lota,  by  Vabhatfi,  on  devotedneas  to  Vbhnoo. — OoJiBI&-N«HQinanee,  by  J»v»-Go8W»- 
mS,  on  die  revels  of  Krishna. — Rama-Cbfiddra-ChDndrika,  on  the  sctu»u  of  RunS. — 
UnirnddhD-VijjJyti,  on  the  actions  of  Unirnddba,  the  son  of  Krishna. — ^VcMnigyfi-Shfittt- 
kfi,  by  Bhfirtree-Hfiree,  on  devoti<Hi  and  abBtra<;tion. — SbringariS-Shotakn,  by  ditto,  oo 
gallanby. — Haree-Iiiila^  on  the  amours  of  Krisbnfi,  with  «  comment. — VyasoS-Dfrfi- 
Kavyfi,  on  a  similar  subject. — Qourangfi-Gfiuoddiihu,  by  RSopo-Goswande^  on  Chmtfin- 
■  yd  and  his  followers. — Hfiree-Bhoktee-LaharS,  on  Kiishnfi. — Vishnoo-Bhnktee-Dfir- 
ponn,  DO  laith  in  Visbooo. — SotpOdyD-RntnakDro,  by  Govind5-VishaiDd6.— 'Anfindfi- 
laharee>  Comments,  on  ditto  by  Jng&deSshD.  "  This  is  a  hymn  of  which  Shonkfirft- 
duuyii  is  the  reputed  author,  and  which  is  addressed  to  Shiva,  (fae  enei^  of  MlSia-dtvfl. 
It  comprises  a  hundred  stanzas  of  ordiodox  poetry  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  de- 
vout followers  of  Sh&nkfirn." — Cbouro-Ponchasb ika,  comprising  fifty  atanzu  by  Chou- 
rA,  who  being  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  a  king's  daughter,  and  condemned  to  death, 
triumphs  in  the  recollection  of  bis  succes^il  love." — Piidyaviles. — PooshpavSHi^— 
Ooddhavfi-Choritrfi,  on  Krishno. — BhJ^vDnnaiM-KoumoodB,  by  LiiksfamCB^Dfam. 
A  comment  oo  ditto. — Koutooko-Bntnakord,  and  Koutooko-Snrniswfi,  by  GopB-N a- 
t'ba,  facedous  poems. — M  Qvii-Rjitnii,  the  history  <4  die  nine  plhidits  employed  at  die 
conrtofVikrfimadityo.--SoundDry&-L6hfir6e,by  ShonkiirachaTy^  tm  the  beauties  of  Doot- 
ga. — Shringaro-Tilukfi,  by  Kalle-Daso,  on  gallantry. — Koomara-BhargfiTWyfi,  on  A» 
contest  betwixt  POrusboo-RamK  and  Kartikiyn. — GovindJi-LSelamrito,  by  JSEv&-Go- 


Satires,  or  twrAf  comofwg  fffo  steoim^s  in  tach  teatenee. 

Raghovn-pandfrraeyii,  by  KfivirajS.  A  comment  on  ditto. — "  lli*  is  an  initanct  d! 
a  complete  poem,  e^ety  canto  of  which  exhibits  variety  of  metre.  It  is  composed  wtdi 
studied  ambiguity ;  so  that  it  may,  at  the  option  of  die  reador,  be  interpreted  at  lelatiDf 
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(be  hiatoi7  of  Rudd  and  oAet  descendants  of  IMsbBrfitTin,  or  that  of  YoodbistTiirS  and 
odier  soni  of  Pandoo.  The  example  of  this  singular  s^le  of  composition  had  been  set 
by  Soob&ndboo,  in  the  story  of  VasorD-Dtitta  and  Van&>BhDttn,  in  bis  mifinished  work 
entitled  KadQmburS ;  as  is  hinted  by  KavirajK.  Both  these  works,  which,  like  the 
Dosbn-Koomai^  of  Dfindoa,  are  prose  compositions  in  poetical  language,  and  therefore 
reckoned  among  poems,  do  indeed  exhibit  conliooal  instances  of  terms  and  phrases  em- 
'  ployed  in  a  double  sense ;  but  not,  like  Ae  Raghiivil-Pandftveejii,  two  distinct  stories 
told  in  the  same  words. — Vasovn-Datta,  by  Sooboddhoo.  Hie  ostensible  subject  of  diis 
poem  is  die  marriage  of  Knnd5rpa-K£too  and  Vaaavfi-DStta,  but  in  this  alI^;ory  vari- 
ous sul^ects  are  displayed. — Kaddmbane,  by  Vaan-Bhottn. — Vidugdo-Mookho-Mte- 
donii.    In  this  work,  the  question  aud  answer  are  contained  in  the  same  words. 

Workt  called  CAfin^,  eontaining  both  proae  and  verse. 
Niinn|^D<Ch8mpSS,  on  the  mcamation  of  Vishnoo,  half-lion  half-man. — Vidwiin- 
modo-ToriiDgineZ,  fay  Chirunjwvfi,  on  the  opinions  of  the  different  Hindoo  sects. — 
NM5-Chfimp55,  or  the  history  of  King  N61n.—  G  i',ngft-Champ«o,  on  die  goddess  Ounga. 
— -Anfindo-Knndu-ChnmpSo. — Vrindavonn-ChompoS,  on  the  amours  of  Krishna : — Cbi- 
tm-Chdmp5S,  by  Van&hwuid-Vidyalfinkaro,  mi  the  actions  of  king  Chttrii-5^,  of  Bird- 


On  Poetical  Meatimt  ((MndS). 
CbOndomfinjnri?,  by  Giioga-DasB.— Pingfilii-Vrittee,  by  PingtlarcharyB.— Shrootu- 
bodhn,  by  Kalee-Dasu. — Pingulu-Prnkasho.— Chondomala.— Chnndovrittee, 

Hymtu  (Sut^eit&). 
GCSto-GoTinda,by  JHyfi-D^vn.— Comments  by  NarayTinu,  Krishno-Dotto,  and  P53- 
jaree-GoswamoS.— G«R6-Girmha.— Geedi-ShrmkBrfi.— GBt6-GourSBahu.-Rago-Ma- 
la.— Sfingeetfi-RiitnakW.— Gana-Vidyar— Stogwtft-Dftrpunfi.— 5angStfl-Riihnsya. 

•  Ha  hniut  bew  dead  longw  than  M  or  W  yean. 
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Speeimeru  of  Hindoo  poetry. 

Brief  dMcr^tloiu  of  the  rix  leuMu,  eitncted  fnm  dtfierent  antlwn. 

T^e  devy  season. 

Tlie  dtky  of  the  dew;  season  is  na  sooner  bom  ihan,  like  the  reaolution  of  a  seduced 
female,  or  (he  levity  of  a  chaste  wife,  or  the  affection  of  a  prostitute,  or  the  love  of 
pleasure  iu  a  bashful  bride,  or  the  qaarrels  of  husband  and  wife,  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked — it  dies. — fVom  the  S^ktik&mamritu,  a  compilation. 

Winter. 

fWN^l^I  »1f^<NT«l^trarfipTi   I        ^4.(MdD0ni?}l  "ft^^^^lPf  It 

This  season,  as  a  king,  with  the  cold  winds  for  his  retinue,  advances  from  HimaloyiS 
to  conquer  the  earth — he  destroys  the  pride  of  the  most  poweriiil :  die  hrd  of  day,  filled 
with  fear,  takes  refuge  in  the  south-east;*  every  morning  the  dtivering  wretch,  raiaing 
his  head,  seeks  him  in  vain;  ^ay,  mourning  the  loss  of  his  lord,  constantly  wastes  away; 
the  flnifer>/i^,  having  lost  her  beloved,  asbamed  hides  her  head  beneath  the  waters ;  Jire, 
having  lost  all  his  enei^,  retires  to  the  cottage  of  the  poor^  covering  himself  with  rags, 
so  that  even  the  starving  wretch  sets  him  at  defiance. 
•  The  warm  qouter. 
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He  coldness  of  the  water  excites  the  same  fears  in  the  aiiod,  as  the  presence  of  a  Ber> 
pent;  a  fire  without  smolte  awakens  the  same  desires  asthebreastsof  a  female  in  the  mind 
of  the  tmcbaste ;  the  rays  of  the  lun  cheer  the  heart  like  the  birth  of  a  son ;  the  impres- 
■ion  of  the  xold  wind  on  the  body,  resembles  unkind  words  from  the  lips  of  a  fiiend. 

The  winds  from  mount  Moliiya  bring  on  their  wings  the  fragrance  of  the  cloves— r-the 
bumnuDgof  the  bees,and  the  sweet  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  are  heard  in  the  thickets  of  the 
grove — the  fresh  leaves  of  the  t&naln  send  forth  a  fragrance  resembling  musk — the  flow- 
ers of  the  Butea  frondosa  resemble  the  nails  of  Cupid  covered  with  the  hearts'  blood  of 
unfortunate  lovers — the  flower  of  the  pdnnaga  resembles  Uie  sceptre  of  Cupid,  and  the 
bees  sitting  on  the  flower  of  die  most  fragrant  pandanus,  his  quiver.  Krishnlt,  at  this 
season,  plays  his  gambols,   but  the  widow  and  widower  endure  the  severest  misery.— 

w^^^^fK'  «<fti  &i  w^  vMi  n^T<«i.n1^«i  -imx^fv^  »sTft»ft'  ii 

To  wound  the  heart  of  the  female  aliandoned  by  her  husbaud,  Spring  advances,  in 
die  habit  of  a  monarch,  accompanied  by  Cupid,  his  commander,  whose  bow  is  formed 
of  the  flowers — his  bow-string  of  the  rows  of  bees  resting  on  the  flowers — and  hia  arrows 
of  the  buds  of  the  mango.  Choadl4,  [the  moon]  is  his  counsellor,  and  the  bees  and  the 
cuckoo  ue  his  attendants. 
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The  wind  of  mount  Moloya,  let  loose,  Jn  gentle  gosts,  firom  the  mouths  of  the  aerpents 
vrhicb  had  devoured  it,  is  proceeding  to  Himalaya  to  be  Cooled.  The  cuckoo,  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  the  mango  buds,  utters  in  eveiy  forest  the  sweet  sound  koohoo,  koohoS. 
—Jmfu-Devu. 

Summer. 

During  this  season,  the  earth,  dirough  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  ma;  be  compared  to  a 
female  left  in  the  bloom  of  youth  in  a  state  of  widowhood  ;*— the  scorching  wind  resem- 
bles tiie  breath  of  the  serpent  Untmtn,  at  the  churning  of  die  seaj-t — the  sun  in  thehea- 
•  vens  exhibits  the  countenance  of  a  person  puffed  up  with  die  possession  of  riches ; — and 
the  world  is  become  motionless,  like  the  eyes  of  the  comtemplative  yogee. — JFVoni  the 
SooktikuTnamritH. 

The  raitig  teaton. 

This  season,  the  delight  of  the  amorous,  comes,  like  a  king  sitting  on  a  cloud-formed 
intoxicated  elephant ;   the  lightning  bis  flag,  and  the  thunder  his  large  kettle  dram. — 

*  Thi*  Rlliuion  brinR*  before  d>  a  mott  dreadfnl  fact  (Mnnected  with  the  Hindoo  castom  of  marryiag 
giris  in  their  infancy :  vast  mnltitndes  of  these  are  left  widow*  while  they  remaincIiildrei],)Uid,a>  they  are 
forbidden  ever  to  marry  agaiii,  they  aJmostinraiably  lo«e  thor  duutityi  and  thiu  the  bouses  of  thoQEaud* 
uf  Hindoo*  become  lecret  brothels. 

1  Thu  lef^nd  la  foDbd  in  the  HUhabhartlUi.         He  pKUind  tbe<laiits  nnited  tochnm  theocean,  to 

-    obtain  the  water  of  life.        They  twisted  theserpeat-fodUnBntll  ronndmoantMlliKittrt,  and  the  gods  laid 

hold  of  the  bead  and  the  giants  of  the  tail,  whirling  the  mountain  ronnd  in,  the  sea,  as  the  milkmau  his  stick 

intheactof  chnniingi  botsach wu theheatof  tbebTe«llioCUirtDl&, t)uittlieFNlf,iiiMbie ueadareit, 

'xdUDBod  [daces  with  On  giaiiu. 

N  n  a  3' 
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Art  innfiT  Pwrfiig^  "fii^*  ii 

The  streams  formed  in  the  Tallies,  are  become  yellow  tiaged  with  white,  and  carry  on 
their  surface  worms,  straws,  aod  dust ;  they  pursue  their  course  in  so  serpentine  a  man- 
oer,  that  die  frogs  become  afirighted  at  their  approach. — Kalee-Datii. 

The  air  is  filled  with  heavy  clouds,  and  ±e  ten  quarters  are  covered  with  dai^ess,  so 
tliat  the  day  is  known  only  by  the  fr^rance  of  the  water-lily,  and  the  night  by  die  scent 
of  the  white  nymphoea,  wafted  by  the  gentle  zephyrs. — Fuhw&nat'h&. 

Vishnoo,  whose  eyes  are  die  sun  and  moon,  having*  retired  to  sleep,  the  worid  is  left 
in  daduiess. — Ibid. 

m  Trmgurt^^  j^  *i*ig|M<iin.KjfaO*ii9i^f^fii  ftftt  ^tyit^  ^'^^■-  ii 

The  clouds,  seizing  the  lightning,  are  in  search  of  the  snn,  to  inflict  upon  him  deserved 
punishment,  for  shortening  the  night,  for  drying  up  the  water  of  the  rivers,  for  afBictiug 
the  .earth  by  his  rays,  and  burning  up  die  forests. — From  the  Sooktilaimamritu. 


The  luitrg  letuon. 

Tlie  earth  is  become  white,  covered  with  the  sacchamin  spontaneum — the  night  is 
turned  into  day  by  the  effu%eace  of  the  moon — the  rivers  are  become  white  with  geeae — 
so  are  the  pools,  filled  vridi  the  vrater  lillies ;  the  forests,  covered  widi  the  echitei  scbola- 
ris,  and  the  gardens  with  the  proAuioii  of  the  great  flowered  jasmine- 
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Deseriptioa  of  the  beautifui  DlHn»if*nt^.*~WheDM  did  Vidtata  procure  the  mate- 
rials to  form  ao  exquiute  a  countenance  as  that  of  DfimfiyantS .'  He  took  a  portion  of 
the  most  excellent  part  of  the  moon,  to  form  this  beautiful  face.  Doen  any  one  seek  a 
proof  of  this  ?  Let  him  look  at  the  vacuum  [spots]  left  b  the  moon. — ShrS-HursI^. 

Another  description  of  a  female. — Her  eyes  resemble  the  full-blown  nymphcea ;  her 
fece  the  fulUmoon;  her  arms,  the  charming  stalk  of  the  lotos;  her  flowing  tresses,  the 
diick  darkness.— PijUAttMarft-MuAm. 

AntAhtr, — This  beautiful  nymph  is  nothing  less  tiian  an  archer ;  her  eye-brows  form 
&e  bow ;  the  two  extremities  of  her  eyes,  the  bow-string,  and  liei  eyes,  the  urow.  Whom 
does  she  seek  to  wound  \   My  deer-formed  heart. 

Another. — Thy  eyes  have  been  formed  of  the  blue  nymphoea ;  thy  face  from  &e  lotos ; 
thy  teeth  from  the  flowers  of  the  pubescent  jasmine;  thy  lips  from  the  budding  leaves  of   . 
the  spring ;  and  from  tiie  yellow  colour  of  the  chmnpOf't'  thy  whole  body.     Wherefore, 
then,  has  Vidhata  made  thy  heart  hard  as  a  stone  P 

AmAher. — Tfaine  eyes  have  completely  eclipsed  diose  of  the  deer :  why  then  add  ka- 
jolfi  iX  Is  it  not  enough  that  thou  destroy  thy  victim,  unless  diou  do  it  wifli  poisoned 
arrows  f 

UrrATION  OF  A  COUPI.ET, 

aHmdmtKt  to  a  femaUaj  Ian  out. 
Thy  caoUnf  pow^,  O  watbb,  all  coofeii, 
But  molt  the  pilgrim  wand'rinK  o'er  the  Hod* : 
Hi*  parched  lipc  in  itraiiu  of  rapture  bleu 
The  cooling  cheerlsg  draoKbt  from  thine  indntgent  htndf. 
Thy  (poticu  parity,  O  Tirgin  tUr, 
The  pearly  dew-drop  on  the  lota*  ihewt. 
And,  tonch'd  by  thee,  tbongfa  linking  in  deipair, 
Natioiw  ai  pore  becwae  a«  Hlaalfiylln  mowi. 
Nor  do  thy  lirtnei  here  their  limit*  find, 
Nymph  of  the  chrystal  itream,  but  Ibon  dMt  bleu 
With  Ufe,  and  bealth,  and  pleaioie,  bU  muUiid, 
Foand  at  dia  crowded  ghaot,  or  in  tlie  wildemcM. 

Sbosld'M  lt«a  then  *eek  the  »wiA  deKeodlng  way, 

Ahl  who  ihall  Intcrpow,  or  who  thy  progreM  »tay? 

•  TlieqneeDofNftin,akingofthenceoftheMiii.  t  BDchella  Champaca.  t  An  ore  of  lead, 

which  when  applied  to  the  lower  eye-lid  it  (opposed  by  thcAiiaOcs  tofive  aniore  t>ewitcUiisappearaD«e 
totlweycs. 
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Dramatic. 

Eater  PaTHiboo-Rami.  [Seeing  Ramn,  he  says  to  himself],  This  is  that  Ramo,  dre»- 
•ed  ia  nuptial  ganneats,  wi&  his  younger  brother.  Ah !  Ah !  half  a  bo;  aod  half  a  man ! 
Instead  of  Kamb,*  they  have  called  him  R  .mo.  He  has  been  fmined  with  all  the  three 
qualities,  beauty,  courage,  aaA  that  vdiich  excites  admiration.  He  i^  more  beautifuTdian 
the  god  of  love.  With  hia  two  anns  he  has  outdone  Mnha-D£vu ;  wid  the  wcMidera  of 
hia  person  eclipse  those  of  die  god  wearing  die  crescent. 

LtkihrnMnM.  I  see  in  him  [PurQihoo-Ramn]  courage  and  benevolence  united,  tor  he 
carries  with  him  the  arms  of  the  warrior,  and  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  bnmhte.  In 
bin  are  united  both  casts,  the  bramhfin  and  the  kshatriyu. 

RamM.  BroUier,  thou  knowest  not ;  but  this  is  Bhargiivii  [a  descendent  of  Bhrigoo.] 
T%e  two  hnahen  xmUk  up  to  Ptrtt/ioo-Ramt,  and,  with  joined  hands,  Rarm  speaks  .- 
Oh !  BhSguvan  t  thou  art  die  jewel  in  the  head  of  the  race  of  Bhrigoo ;  widi  my  younger 
brother,  I  bow  to  thee. 

PMrtshoo-RamU'    Oh !  beloved  youth,  be  thou  victorious  in  war. 

Rama.    Ob !  BhtignTan !  thou  conferrest  upon  me  the  highest  favour. 

Panukoo-Rama.  [Suppressiitg  hit  anger  tigainst  RamM.  Why  should  I  be  offend- 
ed with  Rami'i,  a  child  so  meek,  and  beautiful  as  die  moon?  But  how  can  I  spare  him 
who  hfu  brokra  the  bow  of  my  guide  Shivn,  as  one  breaks  a  sugar-cane  i'  Still,  it  cannot 
be  right  that  I  should,  widi  my  axe,  reduce  to  widowhood  thb  child  Sbwta,  the  daughter 
of  king  Jnni'ikii.  Yet  how  should  this  axe,  the  enemy  of  the  neck  of  R^nooka,  be  pa- 
dfied?] — Addrestiag  Rami.  Thus  far  my  salutation — ^words  of  course.-— 

Ramtt,  (laughing).     What  then  is  in  Uiy  mind? 

PtrtthtxhRamt.  I  eagerly  desire  to  satiate  this  hardened  axe  with  ifae  blood  of  both 
thine  arms — those  arms  swelled  with  pride  through  having  broken'  the  bow  of  my  guide 
ShivD~the  blood  of  those  arms,  sweet  as  honej-. 

Ratia.    To  fovour  or  to  destroy,  I  am  thine  :  bnt  why  art  thou  offended  i 

P«rtsho<hRamt.  What!  art  thou  blinded  by  pride  ?  TTiou  hast  done  it— and  /  am  die 
fivpnger— sdli  art  diou  insensible  f  Hast  diou  not  brokai  die  bow  which  compelled  dw 
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wife  of  the  ^aot  Tripoori)  to  perfonn  the  duties  of  a  widow— the  bow  of  the  guida  of 
the  world  f 

RamM.  O  Bhaguvau  I  Through  the  folsehood*  of  others,  thou  hast  defiled  thyself  with 
anger  against  one  who  is  inuoceot. 

PirHAsoo-Rama,    Is  then  the  bow  of  Mtiha-B^va  still  perfect? 

RamU.  No. 

Par*ikoo-Ramt.    How  then  cuist  thou  be  innoceatf 

RamU.  i  know  not  whe^er  I  pouched  it  or  not>  It  wa»  broken  without  an  agent. 
What  have  I  done  i 

Partuhoo-Ramit.       What !  art  thou  pterciog  me  with  a  spear  of  sandal  wood  i    But, 
why  should  I  any  loDger  hold  converse  with  thee  {iatmtingly,  and  gra^ng  hit  ore.)  Oh! 
Ramu  !  Breaking  the  bow  of  Muha-Deva,  thou  art  become  a  heinous  sinner — tberefrav  - 
shall  this  axe  be  plunged  into  thy  neck.  , 

RanuU  Prepare!  For  whether  this  golden  chaio  continue  on  my  neck,  or  thy  axe  be 
plunged  iherem,  against  bramh&ns  we  make  no  war.  Whether  the  eyes  of  my  spouse  be 
ornamented  with  paint,  or  filled  with  tears ;  or,  whether  others  behold  my  beautiful  &ce, 
or  I  behold  the  face  of  Ynmii,  still  we  are  nothing  in  the  presence  of  brBmhOns. 

Ptrtihoo-Ramlt.  Dost  thou,  presenting  the  reverential  salutation,  esteem  me  as  a 
common  bramhun  i  Art  thou  so  proud  of  being  a  ksbfitriyn,  that  thou  despisett  the  bram- 

iMkihmtfM-  O  bramhiki,  it  does  not  become  us  even  to  motion  the  subject  of  war 
before  thee,  for  we  are  all  destitute  of  strength :  thou  dwellest  in  the  heights  of  atreiwth 
[the  expression  is,  on  the  heads  of  the  strong] ;  the  strength  of  the  kshnttiyos  lies  in  Hob 
(boUing  out  his  bow),  and  this  has  but  one  goono,*  hut  that  io  which  Ay  strength  lies, 
(the  poiu,)  has  nine. 

Ramit.  Oh!  brother !  To  address  words  destitute  of  reverence  to  this  person,  who 
is  at  once  so  excellent,  a  sacred  guide^  a  divine  sage,  is  improper. 

PtTtshoo-RaTnM.  What  foult  has  he  (Lfikshmfitijl)  done  i  The  bult  belongs  to  me  and 
to  this  axe,  that  we  did  not  destroy  his  ancestors.t 


f  ,Thu  conqneror  and  botrtaer  of  tb«  luh&triyb*  i«  la  &ct  Dpbnidinr  himself  *fM  ht*!iif  spirad  an  an- 
MatororiUiiia's.andtlwrebynowaBbjcctliiRfaiiniclfto  wbstliecooHiltrt  tbe  couteiaptitOM  expmiivis 
af  thcie  two  tMyt. 
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Ran£.     O  BhogOTRii !  spare  him. .      It  is  not  proper  that  thou  sbouldest  be  so  in- 
censed against  a  sucking  child,  [literally,  a  child  widi  its  mother's  nuSt  in  its  throat.] 
Ptrmhoo-Ram*.      What  dost  (bou  call  him  i  Rather  say,  the  poison-throated  child. 
lAikthmMnA.    O  fihugdvan !  And  art  not  thou  the  disciple  of  the  poison-tliroated^ 
P*tiUhoo-Rami.   Ha !  Because  I  gave  this  name,  art  thou  tfien  my  sacred  guide  i 
LukshmMiM.  O  Bhogttvan!  I  spc^e  this  in  reference  to  another  subject.  Thou  know- 
est  that  Cbondrii  (dte  moon)  mounted  the.  head  of  Mjtfia-D^,  ,and  yet  he  was  not  in- 
censed :   thou  art  die  disciple  of  MtLha-D£va,  therefore  diou  wilt  not  be  offended  with 
me :  this  was  my  meaning. 

Dacr^tion  oft/it  exctlltnt  qualities  of  the  family  of  Ranm,  from  the  Rughoo-FiiT^thS, 
bif  KatK-Iia^. — I  bow  to  Dooi^  and  ShivS,  the  iather  and  mother  of  the  world,  who  are 
constandy  united  as  words  and  their  meaning.  I  bow  to  them,  that  I  may  obtain  words 
and  their  meaning.  Where  is  the  race  bom  from  the  sun  f  Where  in  me  is  there  even 
a  scanty  share  of  wisdom,  and  how  shall  I,  with  nothing  but  a  raft  made  of  die  trunks  sf 
plantain  trees,  cross  this  ocean.  Weak  in  wisdom,  I  seek  the  praise  bestowed  oii  the 
poeta,  but  shall  receive  nothing  but  ridicule,  and  shall  resemble  die  dwarf  stretching  out 
his  arms  to  reach  the  fruit  which  is  alone  within  the  reach  of  the  tail.  But,  seeing  the 
ancient  poets  have,  by  their  works,  opened  the  door  [of  access]  to  this  race,  therefore  I  may 
proceed,  for  the  thread  finds  a  passage  after  the  gem  has  been  perfbratied  by  the  diamond. 
I  will  therefore  describe  the  race  of  Rfighoo :  If '  I  can  find  but  few  words,  still  I  will 
proceed,  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  family  have  entered  my  ears,  and  I  cannot 
rest.  Pure  from  the  very  birtii ;  they  undeviatingly  pursued  an  object  till  it  was  accom- 
plished; they  reigned  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  ocean,  and  their  chariots  ascended  to 
heaveu;in  the  puformance  of  sacrifices,  they  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  rules  of  the  sha»* 
trfi ;  they  presented  to  every  suppliant  the  boon  he  asked,  however  great ;  they  awarded 
punishments  perfectly  suited  to  the  crime ;  they  arose  from  sleep  at  the  dme  appointed 
by  the  shaatrB;  they  sought  riches  for  the  sake  of  bestowing  alms;  for  the  preservation 
of  truth,  they  used  few  Words;  they  fooght  and  conquered  only  for  glory;  they  entered 
into  tlie  connubial  state,  only  for  the  sake  of  offspriug;  in  childhood  they  sought  learn- 
ing ;  in  youth,  they  pwsued  secular  affaira ;  m  old  age,  diey  imitated  die  heimits ;  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  life,  they  embraced  a  voluntary  death. 

"  Anameof  ShivH,  dsnved  from  the  fable,ttuit  thii  ^d  druk  the  luiiTene.deilroylo|;  poison,  prodae«4 
at  tbe  cbnrniiig  of  the  ica,  and  thereby  bnmt  bit  Umst. 
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Affectionate  AMnu  of  Seeta  to  JUmA.    Hvm  tht  Banu^iti, 
Son  of  the  venerable  parent!   hear, 
Tis  S^ta  speaks.     Say,  art  not  thou  aasur'd 
That  to  each  being  his  allotted  ttme 
And  portion,  as  his  merit,  are  asi^'d, 
J\iid  that  a  wife  her  husband's  portion  shares  ? 
Therefore  with  thee  this  finest  lot  I  claiin. 
A  woman's  bliss  is  found,  not  in  the  smile 
Of  father,  mother,  iHend,  nor  in  herself: 
Her  husband  is  her  only  porticm  here, 
Her  heaven  hereafter.      If  thou,  indeed 
Depart  this  day  into  the  forest  drear, 
I  wiU  precede,  and  smooth  the  thorny  way. 
O  hero  brave,  as  water  we  reject 
In  which  our  nutriment  has  been  prepar'd, 
So  anger  spurn,  and  every  thought  unkind, 
Unworthy  of  thy  spouse,  and  by  thy  side, 
Unblam'd,  and  unforbidden,  let  her  stay. 

0  chide  me  not ;  for  where  the  husband  is. 
Within  the  palace,  on  tiie  stately  car. 

Or  wandering  in  the  air,  in  eveiy  state 
The  shadow  of  his  foot  is  her  abode. 
My  mother  and  my  father  having  left, 

1  have  no  dwelUng>place  distinct  from  thee. 
Forbid  me  not.     For  in  the  wilderness. 
Hard  of  access,  renounc'd  by  men,  and  fiU'd 
With  animids  and  birds  of  various  kmd. 
And  savage  tigers,  I  will  surdy  dwelL 
This  honid  wilderness  shaO  be  to  me 
Sweet  as  my  father's  house,   and  all  the  Qoiw 
Of  die  three  worlds  shall  never  interrupt 

My  du^  to  my  lord.    A  gay  recluse,  O  o  o 
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On  thtw  attending,  b«p[>y  •hall  I  f«el 

Withio  diis  h<»ey-Kented  grove  to  roam, 

For  thou  e'en  here  cans't  uouriih  and  protect; 

And  therefore  other  friend  I  cannot  need. 

To-day  moat  aurely  widi  thee  I  will  go, 

And  thus  reaolved,  I  must  not  be  deny'd. 

Roots  and  wild  fruit  shall  be  my  constant  food. 

Nor  will  I,  near  thee,  add  unto  thy  cares. 

Nor  lag  behind,  nor  fojeet-food  refuse; 

But  feariess  traverse  ev'17  hill  and  dale. 

Viewing  the  winding  stream,  the  craj^  rock, 

And,  stagnant  at  its  base,  the  pool  or  lake. 

in  nature's  deepest  oiyst'rtes  thou  art  skill'd, 

O  hero — and  I  long  widi  diee  to  view 
IliOBe  sheets  of  water,  fill'd  with  nymplueas, 
Cover'd  with  ducks,  and  swans,  and  sylvan  fowl, 
And  studded  with  each  wild  and  beauteous  flow'r. 

In  these  secluded  pools  111  often  bathe, 

And  share  with  thee,  O  Rama,  boundless  joy. 

Thus  could  I  sweetly  pass  a  thousand  years ; 

But  widiout  thee  e'en  heaWn  would  lose  its  charms. 

A  residence  in  heaven,  O  Ragh&vn, 

Without  thy  presence,  would  no  joy  afford. 

Therefore,  though  rou^  the  path,  I  must,  I  will. 

The  forest  penetrate,  the  wild,  abode 

Of  mtmkeya,  elephants,  and  playful  fown. 

Pleas'd  to  embrace  thy  feet,  I  will  reside 

In  the  rou^  forest  as  my  father's  house. 

Void  of  all  other  wish,  supremely  thine. 

Permit  me  this  request — I  win  not  grieve, 

I  win  not  burden  thee — refuae  me  not. 

But  shonldst  thou,  Ragfakvn,  diis  piay'r  deny, 

Know,  1  resolve  on  dnth — if  torn  from  thee. ' 
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SECnOMXUV^ 

WorU  ON  Rlktane  (UtUurA). 
.     It  might  be  expected  Ihit  the  Hindoos,  in  poBMssioo  of  m  refined  a  langusge  u  tbe 
SuRgakritD,  and  whoae  country  has  produced  bo  many  leuned  men,  and  such  woiks  of 
profound  eruditioD,  would  not  neglect  rules  for  compoution,  but  that  this  appeod^p  to 
leamiog  would  meet  with  iu  due  share  of  attention.  The  shutros  called  Ulookaii 

(ornament)  prove,  that  these  ezpectationa  have  been  realized.  Bh&rfittt,  a  cUsdple  of 
VidA-Vyua,  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  from  the  Cgnee  pooranib  the  first  rules  of  com- 
poaitioii.  From  these  rules  was  formed  Oie  Kav^rft-Pritkashii,  by  Miimmof  hu-BhAttH,  on 
^uch  man;  comments  li»ve  been  written,  but  that  of  Mab^shwDro  is  moat  esteemed. 

TV  Ulonkarfis,  however,  are  now  bat  little  read  :  die  present  race  of  plbdits,  not  •»• 
pmng  to  authwahip,  are  content  to  learn  the  grammar,  and  to  read  a  few  of  the  poeti, 
and  of  the  works  on  the  measures  of  verse,  called  Chfindu .  The  following  woriu  oa 
rhetoric  are  still  extant :  Kayya-Prtkashti,  by  MQmm&t'fau-Bhfittfi  .-Comments,  bj  Choo- 
drD-ShOboro,  ShrO-RamB,  KfimUakKrii,  MashishwDrft-Xyayalfinkaro,  and  ChthuUS- 
Paso.  KouvttHljra-N5ndo,  b^  Apy&yfidSBIuhita ;  and  a  comment,  entitled  Oankait- 
ChSndrika. — RosS-Chon-drodliya. — Roso-Gmigadhilrii. — R&sfi-MAnJfiree,  by  Bhano»- 
Dttto-Mishrii,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  by  Nagojee-Bhuttii.— lUsa-TiiriingineB.— IIdsd>  - 
RAtnavfiUS. — Roso-MMmangsa. — ^Ulfinlura-Koustoobho,  by  Jeivo-GoswamS  ;■  and 
a  comment  by  Ramo-Chiir&nfi.— ^UlfinkarD-SorvaaWD,  widi  a  commrat  on  ditto. — Uifa> ' 
kard-Chondrodayn. — Kavyo-Ch&ndrika,  by  Kllvee-Chfindid. — Kavyfi-DoiUi. — Karyl 
K&Ipalata.— SalutrS-Durpfinfi,  by  VishwftrNafho-Knviraji. — 5ahi^£oiiloHiata.— 
VaUtOttalDokaifi,  and  a  comment. 

O  o  o  S 
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8ECTIUN  XLV. 
Oa  Music. 
in  the  former  edition  of  this  worli,  the  author  inserted  a  brief  account  of  the  science 
of  Music  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Hindoo  writers,  but  as  that  account  contains 
scarcely  any  facts  not  to  be  found  in  the  essays  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  Paterson,  and 
as  this  volume  will  necessarily  now  be  swelled  beyond  the  limits  originally  assigned  to  it, 
the  author  begs  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  those  essays,  which  he  wiU  find  in  Uie  diicd 
and  the  ninth  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Kesearches. 

SECTION  XLVL 

fVorks  on  Ethics. 

The  Hindoo  sages  have  written  less  on  morals  than  on  any  other  subject,  Only  one 
original  work  on  ethics  is  to  be  found  amidst  the  innumerable  volumes  of  Songsknto  li- 
terature, and  that  is  the  Poncho-Tantrb.  The  other  works  mentiwied  below  are  chiefly 
compilatioiu  bom  the  pooraniis,  which  indeed  abound  with  passages  on  mora)  subjects, 
frequently  in  the  form  of  narration :  the  PQdmo,  the  Skandii,  and  the  VrihfinaarfidSSyll 
pooranas  contain  many  lessons  on  the  duties  of  life ;  in  the  Mahabharota  are  found  in- 
structions to  kings,  and  encomiums  on  gifts;  and  Monoo  as  well  as  other  writers  on  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  have  enlarged  on  the  duties  of  the  different  orders  of  men. — The  fol- 
lowing appear  to  be  the  only  works  now  extant  which  may  be  classed  imder  this  head': 
The  Ponchii-Tantropakhyanil,  by  Vishnoo-Shonna.— The  Hitopad^sho,*  an  abridgawnt 
from  the  Pflncha-Tftntro  by  the  same  pficdit.—V^taia-Pancha-Vhigshfitee,  twen^-6Te 
stories  by  Vfetaln. — Kutlia-Siirit-Sagfirfi. — KotTia-PrfikashS. — Raja-NSt'hee,  on  the 
duties  of  kings. — Dfishfl-Koomar6,i-  by  DbideS,  a  mendicant,  on  various  duties  and  cus- 
toms ;  and  a  comment  on  ditto. — Dasho-Koomarfi-Kftt'ha-Saiu,  the  essence  of  the  above 
work,  by  Bhartree-Htlree. 

•  TUi  woA  bu  bMD  tnniUted  by  Sir  W.  Jonei  ud  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  WUkiaa. 

t  Ttd*  work  ii  placed  here  becaoie  it  coat^iu  tectioni  od  morality,  bnt  it  i*  property  a  kavyfi. 
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Maxims,  or  Proverbs,  fivm  the  PuniM-T^niru,  by  VuknoO'ShXtTma. 
All  men  love  the  amiable  and  the  virtuous. 

Where  there  are  no  learned  men,   there  even  the  ignorant  are  esteemed  learned,   as 
where  there  are  no  trees,  there  the  palma  cbristi  is  esteemed  a  tree. 

Men  are  not  naturally  either  friends  or  enemies :  Inendship  and  enmity  arise  from 
circumstances. 

He  is  a  friend  who  assisu  in  time  of  danger. 

Course  is  tried  in  war;   integrity  hi  the  payment  of  debt  and  interest;    the  faidifiil- 
oess  of  a  wife  in  poverty,  and  friendship,  in  distress. 

Evil  will  befal  him  who  r^ards  not  the  advice  of  a  benevolent  friend. 
He  who  in  your  presedce  speaks  kindly,  but  in  your  absence  seeks  to  injure  you,  must 
be  utterly  rejected,  like  a  bowl  of  pobon  covered  with  milk. 
The  cruel  are  feared  even  by  the  wise. 

The  earth  trembles  while  she  sustaina  a  person  who  seeks  to  injure  a  generous,  faith- 
ful, and  holy  person. 

Neither  love  nor  friendship  is  to  be  cultivated  towards  a  malignant  person :  cinders, 
hot  or  cold,  will  either  bum  or  defile  the  hand. 

Very  great  sins  and  very  great  acts  of  virtue,  are  certainly  punished  and  rewarded 
either  within  three  years,  or  three  months,  or  three  lunar  quarters,  or  m  three  days. 

The  very  anger  of  the  virtuous  man  is  acceptable ;  but  the  malignant  are  to  be  re- 
nounced even  when  free  from  anger. 

The  vicious,  notwithsttoding  the  sweetness  of  their  words,  and  the  bonpy  on  theii 
tongues,  have  a  whole  storehouse  of  poison  in  the  heart. 

A  ram,  a  buffalo,  a  cat,  a  crow,  and  a  vicious  person,  if  confided  m,  aspire  to  master- 
ship. 

A  wicked  person,  thou^  possessed  of  learning,  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  a  serpent 
with  a  jewel  in  its  head. 

It  can  never  be  safe  to  unite  with  an  enemy :   water,  though  heated,  will  still  extin- 
guish fire. 

That  which  is  postiible  may  be  done ;  but  that  which  is  impracticable  can  never  be 
accomplished. 

He  who  trusts  in  an  enemy  or  in  a  fttithleas  wife,  hta  airired  at  the  end  «f  his  days. 
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The  fiiemUup  of  *  good  nuui  u  not  eawly  tntemipted,  and  if  lost  is  soon  reguwd  i 
«  golden  bowl  is  not  easily  bn^en,  but  if  Ivoken  is  soon  repaired.  The  fiienddiip  ttt 
the  vicious  is  soon  lost,  and  never  regained  but  with  great  exerticHi :  an  eutben  bowl  ia 
quickly  broken,  and  cannot  be  repaired  eyea  with  die  greatest  labour. 

The  heart  of  an  excellent  man  resembles  the  cocoa^nt,  which,  though  bard  without, 
contains  refreslung  water  and  delicious  food  withm.  The  vicious  resemble  the  jujube, 
which  is  soft  without,  but  hard  (a  stone)  withm. 

The  heart  is  never  so  much  cheered  as  by  the  words  of  the  excellent.  » 

There  is  no  uniou  between  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the  actions  of  tbc  wicked ; 
but  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  of  the  good,  all  agree. 

Let  not  a  person  change  an  old  abode  for  a  new  one,  but  after  long  conuderation. 
He  is  a  real  teacher  who  not  only  instructs  odiers,  but  practises  the  same  duties  htm* 
self. 

Hiat  place  is  to  be  forsaken  in  which  provisions,  friends,  learning,  respect,  a  numer- 
ous population,  fear  of  doing  wrong,  fear  of  disgrace,  excellent  artizans,  chaiibsUe  per* 
sons,  those  «4io  lend,  physicians,  benefactors,  and  a  river  of  eiccUent  water,  are  wanting. 
A  gu«st  should  be  eutertained  without  enquiring  into  his  merits. 
"Hie  strongest  of  all  desires  are  those  connected  widi  nches  and  life. 
A  youi^  wife  is  more  dear  to  an  old  man  than  life  itself;  but  a  young  wife  never  loves 
an  old  man  ;  she  merely  waits  upon  him,  and  considers  him  a  nauaeons  draught. 
Women  never  love  nor  hate ;  all  their  search  is  after  new  friends. 
'  That  woman  is  destitute  of  virtue  who  iu  her  fedier's  house  is  not  in  subjection,  who 
wanders  to  feasts  and  amusements,  in  ±e  presence  of  men  throws  off  her  veil,  remains 
as  a  guest  in  the  bouses  of  strangers,  associates  with  the  lewd,  drinks  inebriating  bever- 
age, and  delights  in  distance  from  her  husband. 

It  is  a  great  fault  in  a  woman  to  be  too  much  devoted  to  sleep. 
A  woman  can  never  be  independent ;  in  childhood,   she  must  be  subject  to  her  fe> 
tber ;  in  youth,  to  her  husband,  and  in  old  age,  to  her  sons. 

Riches  are  evny  diing ;  a  rich  man  is  always  surrounded  vritfa  friends,  feared  as  pow* 
erful,  and  honoured  as  learned.   The  pow,  duKigh  possessing  friends,  power  end  leanv 
ing,  are  despised. 
,  A*  >it,ilk  taken  by  a  seipept  is  soon  ^hm^ed  into  poiKHi,  so,  though  a  vicious  person 
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inty  have  raad  mow!  booka,  ind  have  been  inatractefl  is  die  dutieB  of  life,  he  doet  not 


A  wue  auu  will  counlt  the  nature  (digpontioa)  of  otbera  more  tbao  other  quilitietf 
(or  circiuiflancea,)  because  nature,  ruing  above  every  thing,  will  be  uppomoit  at  lait. 
1*X  none  confide  in  the  sea,   nor  in  whatever  has  daws,  or  honu,  or  caniet  deadly 
weapons,  neither  in  a  woman,  nor  in  a  kit^. 

Actions  after  the  moat  mature  consideration,  die  food  which  ha*  been  well  digested, 
the  wife  who  has  been  well  governed,  die  king  whose  servants  are  h^I;  diligent,  dte 
son  who  has  acquired  real  leanuog,  the  person  who  retuins  wise  answers,  and  he  who  is 
prudent  in  all  his  actions,  are  seldom  pernicious. 

We  call  him  aged  who  has  lived  many  years;  but  the  wise  man  is  still  older  than  he: 
let  du  words  of  such  an  one  be  heard  with  reverence.  ^ 

lite  injurious,  the  infemoua,  the  discontented,  the  wrathful,  die  feaiAiI,  and  the  de- 
pendent are  all  subjects  of  sorrow. 

Denre  is  the  cause  of  sin ;  by  it  even  die  wi::e  are  drawn  into  evil :  from  it  proceed 
lust,  anger,  stupefaction,  and  destruction. 

A  wise  man  wilt  never  be  the  leader  of  a  party,  for  if  the  affurs  of  the  party  be  suc- 
cessful, all  wilt  be  equally '^areia,  and  if  unsuccessiul,  die  leader  alMie  will  be  disgraced. 
Subjectitm  to  the  passions  is  the  high  road  to  ruin.  Victory  over  the  passions  is  the 
way  to  greatness. 
In  time  of  peril,  fiiends  are  sources  of  sorrow. 

He  who  delivers  another  from  danger,  and  he  who  removes  terror  from  the  mind,  are 
the  greatest  of  friends. 

He  is  a  second  fetfaer  who  rashes  into  the  presence  of  death  to  save  apother. 
He  is  to  be  placed  among  the  wicked,  who,  in  the  time  of  extreme  peril,  is  astound, 
ed  widifear. 

The  truly  great  are  calm  in  danger,  merciful  in  proaperity,  eloquent  in  the  assembly, 
courageous  in  war,  and  anxious  for  feme. 

Let  these  fenlts  be  rmonnced :  excessive  sleep,  drowsiness,  fear,  anger,  idleness,  aad 
inactivity  in  dai^er. 
Little  thinga  should  not  be  despised :  many  straws  united  may  Innd  an  elephant. 
A  sinful  body,  like  a  tree,  bears  the  AJlgwing  firuita :  diseue,  bmtow,  anguish,  boadsj 
and  misery. 
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Riches  are  treasured  up  against  the  day  of  danger ;  but  to  nne  lif*  erarj  thng  ia  to 
be  sacrificed.     If  life  be  preserved,  all  ia  safe ;  if  life  be  lost,  all  is  loat. 

I>eath  is  inevitable:  if  so,  stUI  it  is  better  to  die  in  the  pursuit  of  good  than  <rf  evil. 

For  a  dependent  who  serves  another  without  reward,  let  life  itaelF  be  hazarded. 

life  is  of  DO  value,  if  hme  be  gone :  the  body  b  destroyed  in  a  momrait,  but  honour 
will  last  for  ages. 

Peath,  dreaded  through  life,  is  not  perceived- when  be  amvea. 

Friendship  never  subsists  between  the  eater  and  that  which  may  become  food. 

Contract  not  sudden  friendship  with  a  new  comer. 

Danger  should  be  feared  ^hen  distant,  and  braved  when  present. 

Men  are  not  to  be  honoured  or  slain  accordmg  to  their  cast,  but  «ccordii^  to  dieir 
actions. 

An  excellent  person  presents  to  a  guest,  a  clean  seat,  water,  and  sweet  wofds. 

The  sight  of  the  eyes  is  not  sight;  but  he  is  blest  with  vision  who  posaeases  know- 
ledge ;  the  ignorant  are  the  blind. 

Of  these  afflictionB,viz.  the  want  of  children,  losing  diem  as  soon  as  bom,  or  their  re- 
maining in  ft  state  of  ignorance,  the  former  is  die  least  painful. 

Of  all  precious  things,  knowledge  is  the  most  valuable :  odier  riches  may  be  stolen, 
or  diminished  by  expenditure,  but  knowledge  is  inunortal,  and  the  greater  the  expendi- 
ture the  greater  the  increase ;  it  can  be  shared  with  none,  and  it  defies  the  power  of  die 
diief. 

He  who  is  not  placed  on  the  list  of  fame,  is  dead  while  he  lives. 

He  who  seeks  ueiiiicr  leamitig,  riches,  power,  religious  austerities,  nor  charity,  is  tfa« 
ordure  of  hia  mother. 

The  following  diings  produce  pleasure :  the  increase  of  ridies,  health,  an  affectionate 
wife,  an  obedient  son,  and  that  learning  by  which  wealth  may  be  acquired. 

The  person  who  possesses  neither  religion,  nor  riches,  the  desire  <^  happiness,  nor  of 
liberation,  is  a  two-legged  goat,  with  fitlse  teats  on  its  neck. 

When  a  men  enters  upon  the  practice  of  religion,  let  him  do  it  with  all  his  powers 
realizing  death  as  near  at  hand;  when  be  seeks  riches  end  knowledge,  let  him  esteem 
himself  immortal. 
He  who  is  destitute  <tf  courage  in  commenang  an  undertaking,  and  of  power  and  diU- 
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gence  ia  prosecuting  it,  always  says,  The  secret  will  of  fate  must  be  accomplished ;  there 
is  no  reversing  it.  But  the  man  of  business  says,  Fate  always  works  by  iDBtruments  ;  a 
carriage  can  never  travel  with  one  wheel :  die  prey  never  tails  into  the  mouth  of  the  lion. 

He  who  seeks  the  company  of  the  wise>  shall  himself  become  wise :  evm  glass  insert- 
ed iii  gold,  resembles  a  pearl ;  an  insect,  when  concealedin  a  flower,  is  [daced  on  the  head 
[^rather  in  the  hair  as  an  ornament.] 

Tlie  state  of  the  understanding  is  seen  in  the  attachments  a  person  forms. 

It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  an  object  by  unfit  instruments.  In  the  power  of  speech^ 
whatever  pains  may  be  taken  with  it,  a  crow  will  never  equal  a  parrot. 

Ad  excellent  family  gives  birth  to  excellent  chUdren. 

A  wise  man  suirounded  with  real  friends,  can  accomplish  the  work  of  the  rich  and 
the  powerful. 

The  covetous  and  the  dissatisfied  have  no  home.  Covetoamess  produce*  sin,  and 
sin  death. 

Good  derived  from  evil  is  not  good.     No  good  is  obtained  without  a  risk. 

Truth,  contentment,  patience,  and  mercy,  belong  to  great  minds.  The  good  exer- 
cise compassion  hy  making  the  case  of  others  dieir  own. 

Hie  house  of  that  man  is  empty  which  contains  neither  an  excellent  son,  not  an  ex- 
cellent friend. 

A  wise  man  will  not  proclaim  bis  age,  nor  a  deception  practised  upon  himadf,  nor  his 
riches,  nor  the  loss  of  riches,  nor  fiimily  faults,  nor  incantations,  nor  conjugal  love,  nor 
medicinal  prescriptions,  nor  religious  duties,  nor  gifts,  nor  reproach,  nor  the  infidelity 
of  his  wife. 

A  man  of  excellent  qualities  is  like  a  flower,  which,  whether  found  amongst  weeds  or 
worn  on  the  head,  still  preserves  its  fragrance. 

It  is  belter  to  make  a  vow  of  silence  than  to  utter  Atlsdioodsj  to  be  an  eunuch  than 
to  seduce  the  wife  of  another ;  death  is  better  than  the  love  of  slander ;  mendicity  tiian 
the  enjoyment  of  property  obtained  by  fraud;  and  sitting  alone  in  a  forest,  than  in  the 
company  of  unreasonable  men. 

The  life  of  the  diseased,  of  a  wanderer,  of  a  dependent,  and  of  one  Itviiq;  m  the  house 
of  another,  is  deadi ;  and  the  death  of  such  a  one  is  rest. 
Tbc  coDteated  are  always  happy ;  die  discontented  are  ever  nuaeraUe. 
Ppp 
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He  who  ii  free  from  aoxious  desire,  is  as  learned  [eajoys  as  much  of  Ihe  fruit  of  leam- 
iog]  as  though  he  had  studied  the  shastrn,  or  acquired  it  from  the  instructioiis  of  others. 
Benevolence  towards  all  living  creatures — this  is  roli^on. 
Happiness  consists  in  the  absence  nf  anxiety. 

A  capacity  rapidly  to  dissolve  doubts,  and  to  describe  things,  is  a  mark  of  supeiior 
genius. 

To  preserve  &mi)y  credit,  it  may  be  lawful  to  disown  a  person ;  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  a  village,  tamily  honours  may  be  renounced ;  for  the  good  of  a  city,  it  village 
may  be  abandoned,  and  for  the  preservation  of  life,  the  whole  world. 

There  are  two  excellent  things  in  the  world,  the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  poetry. 
Riches  are  iiLe  the  dust  of  the  feet.     Life  is  a  bubble. 
Religion  is  the  ladder  by  whioh  men  ascend  to  heaven. 

The  man  who  sacrifices  present  happinessfor  the  sake  of  riches,  is  the  porta'  of  others, 
and  a  partner  in  mere  labour. 

Why  may  not  those  riches,  which  are  neither  bestowed  in  alms  nor  enjoyed,  be  consi- 
dered as  mine  as  well  as  thine  i  , 

A  gift  bestowed  with  kind  expressions,  knowledge  without  pride,  and  power  united 
to  clemency,  are  excellent. 

Po  not  lay  up  excessive  riches.  Riches  amount  to  just  as  much  as  is  bestowed  in 
gifts  or  enjoyed;  the  rest  goes  lo  others. 

The  wise  man  does  not  desire  what  is  unprofitable ;  mourns  not  for  what  is  lost ;  is 
not' overwhelmed  in  adversity. 

fJeiUieraking,nora  DUnisteF,  nor  a  wife,  nor  a  person's  hair,  nor  his  nails,  look  well 
out  of  their  places. 

The  elephant,  the  lion,,  and  die  wise  man,  seek  their  safe^  in  flight ;  but  the  crow,  the 
deer,  and  the  coward,  die  in  tbetr  nest. 

Men  ought  not  to  be  ablated  in  times  either  of  joy  or  sorrow,  for  diese  follow  each 
other  in  perpetual  succession. 

When  the  purse-proud  sink  into  poverty,  they  endure  excessive  anguish. 
The  enemies  feared  by  the  rich  are,  the  king,  water,  fire,  the  thief,  and  the  swimfler. 
A  good  man's  tnendship  continues  till  death,  while  his  anger  endures  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. 
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He  is  escellent  who  protects  and  nourishes  those  who  seek  his  assistance. 
The  strength  of  an  aquatick  animal  lies  in  the  water ;  of  those  inhabiting  a  fort,  tn  the 
ibrtress ;  of  a  dog,  in  his  kennel ;  of  a  Icing,  in  his  ministers. 

She  deserve§  the  name  of  wife,  who  can  manage  her  Hamily  affairs,  who  is  the  mother 
of'sons^  and  whose -affections  are  placed  exclusively  on  her  husband. 

Wisdom  assists  more  than  strength. 
.   The  more  you  nourish  the  anxiety  of  the  heart,  quarrels,  sod  cutaneous  disorders,  the' 
more  they  increase. 

The  disinterested  friend,  who  is  affected  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  another,  is  a 
medicinal  cordial,  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  the  delight  of  (he  eyes,  the  worthy  recep- 
tacle of  confidence. 

Friends,  who  surround  you  in  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  interest,  must  be  renounced; 
their  services  must  pot  be  acxepted,  lest  they  prove  ruinous. 

Every  one  looking  downwards  becomes  impressed  with  ideas  of  his  own  greatness ; 
but  lodung  upwards,  feels  his  own  litUeness. 

Idleness,  excessive  attachment  to  the  sex,  disease,  attachment  to  country  or  place, 
fearfulneis,  want  of  self-confidence,  and  blind  trust  in  the  gods,  prevent  a  person's  rising 
to  greatness,  and  justly  expose  himto  contempt. 

The  rich  wish  to  acquire  that  which  they  do  not  possess,  to  board  up  what  they  ac- 
quire, and  to  watch  against  its  dilapidation. 

lliat  strength  by  which  an  enemy  cannot  be  overcome;   diat  knowledge  of  religion 
which  does  not  produce  religious  actions ;   and  those  riches  which  are  never  enjoyed, 
are  totally  worthless. 
He  who  does  not  govern  bis  passions,  lives  in  yaiu. 

As  a  mound  of  earth  raised  bj  the  ants,  or  the  sand  in  the  hour  glass,  so  religion,  learn- 
ing, and  riches,  increase  only  by  degrees. 

Before  his  appointed  season,  a  person  cannot  die  though  dirown  into  the  very  jaws  of 
death;  but  when  that  time  arrives,  even  a  sb^aw  shall  destroy  htm. 

'Greatness  is  not  the  fruit  of  birth,  but  of  effort :  it  is  not  attamed  but  by  the  greatest 
exertions ;  whereas  to  Jbecome  insignificant  costs  no  pains :  to  raise  a  stone  to  the  top  of 
A  mountain  requires  great  labour,  but  it  will  descend  with  the  utmost  velocity. 
Ppp2 
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Verbal  inslnictiona  can  be  understood  by  all,  even  by  irmtwna!  animalB,  but  to  un- 
derstand a  hint,  ii  a  mark  of  real  wisdom. 

The  thoughts  of  the  heart  may  be  gathered  from  the  appearance  of  the  body,  from 
gestures,  the  motions  of  the  eyes  and  feet,  habits,  words,  and  the  countenance. 

A  wise  man  confines  his  anger  within  the  bounds  of  his  ability  to  defend  himself- 
regulates  his  friendship  by  the  excellence  of  his  fri^ds ;  and  returns  to  each  an  answer 
suited  to  his  question. 

Attachments  are  founded  neither  on  beauty  nor  on  defonnity,  but  on  a  taste  perfect- 
ly unaccountable. 

He  who  is  free  from  covetousness,  who  is  not  soon  angry,  who  possesses  learnings 
who  is  ever  constant  at  his  post,  and  fearless  in  the  execution  of  commands,  is  a  pro- 
per person  to  abide  in  the  houses  of  the  great. 

Kings,  women,  and  climbbg  plants,  love  those  who  are  near  them. 

Affection  is  known  by  these  signs :  by  stretching  the  eyes  to  meet  the  peratm  when  a&r 
off;  liy  smiling  at  his  approach ;  by  kind  and  respected  enquiries ;  by  praising  him  in  his 
absence ;  by  affectionate  conversation,  and  by  gifts. 

He  who  speaks  out  of  season,  subjects  himself  to  be  despised  or  insulted. 

A  fiHthfiil  servant  must,  even  unasked,  offer  his  advice  in  a  moment  of  danger. 

A  wise  and  prudent  man  is  not  thrown  into  confusion  by  re[Nroach ;  but  is  like  Uie 
flame,  which,  when  stirred,  ascends  higher  and  higher. 

The  lustre  of  a  virtuous  character  cannot  be  debced,  nor  the  vices  of  the  vicious 
ever  become  lucid:  ■  jewel  preserves  its  lustre  though  trodden  in  the  dirt;  but  a  brass 
pot,  though  placed  on  the  head,  sUU  remains  brass. 

The  excellency  or  the  faults  of  conversation,  of  a  horse,  of  an  edge-tool,  of  a  shaslri.of 
■  musical  instrument,  and  of  an  individual,  depend  upon  those  into  whose  hands  th^  fail- 

A  wise  hearer  is  not  influenced  by  the  speaker,  but  by  the  oration. 

He  whose  friendship  can  bestow  kingdoms,  whose  ftovra  is  death,  and  whose  power 
is  synonymous  with  victory,  wiU  preserve  the  splendour  of  his  name. 

Let  no  human  being  be  despised,  for  who  can  tell  how  soon  even  die  lowest  may  be 
raised. 

He  who  breaks  the  command  of  the  king,  who  offends  a  prostitute,  or  a  cruel  person, 
has  embraced  his  own  destruction. 

The  strong  proclaim  their  power  before  their  equals,  not  before  the  weak,;  die  lion 
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IB  iDcensed  at  the  sound  of  the  thunder,  but  not  at  the  cry  of  the  jackall ;  the  storm  tetn 
up  the  lof^  pine,  yet  spares  the  tender  reed. 

Be  not  afraid  of  sounds  till  thou  bast  ascertained  their  cause. 

l^etnot  a  servant,  without  permission,  appropriate  to  himself  die  smallest  trifle  belong- 
ing to  his  master,  except  fur  self-preservatiou. 

Riches  obtained  unjustly,  or  laid  out  improperly,  sood  vanish. 

Let  not  a  person  be  employed  who  delays  to  give  an  account  of  that  which  is  entrust* 
ed  to  him ;  nor  a  kshCitriyfi  who  carries  a  sword,  nor  an  intimate  friend,  nor  he  wbocan 
offend  wiiliout  fear ;  nor  a  person  to  whom  the  employer  is  under  obligatioD  j  nor  the 
ambitious ;  nor  the  deceitful  though  their  words  are  kind ;  nor  those  who,  thoi^  they 
safely  preserve  what  is  acquired,  are  indiflfereot  respecting  the  acquisition  of  more  wealth; 
nor  he  who  secretly  exchanges  his  master's  property  ;  nor  one  destitute  of  wisdom ;  nor 
the  greedy.     Let  a  servant  be  first  tried,  and  then  employed. 

A  person  of  harsh  speech  is  never  loved:  the  deceitful  have  no  friends. 

He  whose  passions  are  not  under  conti^ul,  can  never  be  virtuous;  the  covetous  are 
destitute  of  all  religion ;  the  ui^ardly  have  no  happiness. 

The  icing  whose  counsellors  are  wine-bibbers,  cannot  retam  his  kingdom. 

A  king  as  a  biber  must  preserve  his  subjects  frx>m  thieves,  from  his  own  officers,  fivm 
their  enemies,  from  hia  head-servants,  and  from  his  ovrn  rapacity.  '. 

Let  not  a  virtuous  man  give  himself  up  to  sorrow  on  account  of  accidental  mistakes. 

A  woman  cannot  be  kept  in  due  subjection,  either  by  gifrs,  or  kiuduess,  or  correct 
conduct,  or  the  greatest  services,  or  the  laws  of  morality,  or  by  the  terror  of  punish- 
ment, for  she  cannot  discriminate  between  good  and  evil. 

An  unchaate  woman,  a  frdse  friend,  an  insolent  servant,  and  sleeping  m  a  house  con- 
taining a  sejpent,  are  death  itself. 

Let  not  him  who  has  iallen  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel,  tmat  to  soothing  measures,  but 
rather  put  forth  all  his  energy. 

Let  not  a  king  invest  hia  whole  power,  nor  all  bis  wealth,  in  die  hands  (rf  any  indivi- 
dual,  so  as  to  omit  bis  own  rigorous  inspection. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  heart. 

Let  not  the  accidental  faults  of  a  real  friend  interrupt  your  friendship:  the  body, 
though  it  may  contain  sores,  cannot  be  abandoned,  and  fire  though  it  may  have  burnt 
down  your  house,  is  still  oeceBsaxy. 
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Ai  mediciQe,  though  nauseous,  must  not  be  rejected,  so  a  real  friend,  though  lipamia- 
ble  muBt  not  be  discanled ;  but  a.  vicious  person,  thoi^h  ever  «>  dear,  as  a  limb  in  a  state 
of  mortification,  must  be  renounced. 

He  i«  a  wise  man  who  is  able  to  deliver  another  from  misfortunes. 

That  employment  is  to  be  preferred  by  which  a  person  may  become  more  vtrtnous. 

She  deserves  the  name  of  wife  who  always  approaches  her  husband  with  affectionate 
and  submissive  words. 

He  is  a  wise  ipan  whom  Uie  pious  praise ;  we  call  those  riches  which  do  not  puff  up 
the  mind ;  he  is  a  happy  man  who  has  no  thirst  i  we  call  that  friendship  whidi  is  not 
bought  or  influenced  by  outward  circunutances ;  we  call  him  an  eminent  person  who 
ia  not  subject  to  hie  passions.  , 

He  who  never  exercises  his  own  judgment,  but'  rests  on  the  opinions  of  others,  is  a 
worthless  person. 

Secrecy  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  success  of  all  counsel.  It  is  difficult  to  accom- 
plish counsels  or  plans  which  have  been  discovered. 

ReunioD  to  a  person  who  has  once  violated  the  laws  of  friendship,  resembles  the  birth 
of  the  crab,  in  which  the  parent  dies. 

Incorrect  conduct,  or  a  breach  of  friendship,  or  combating  with  a  person  of  superior 
strength,  is  the  high  road  to  deAth. 

He  is  mistaken  who  supposes  that  the  king  is  ever  his  friend. 

Who  is  ^ere  that  has  not  suffered  from  Uie  sex  i 

Whose  honour  has  ever -continued  after  he  hag  become  dependent  on  Others  f 

Who  has  ever  escaped  tlie  net  of  the  injurious  i 

The  goddess  of  prosperity  seldom  remains  in  the  house  of  an  ignoble  person,  or  the 
goddess  of  learning  in  the  house  of  the  wicked ;  the  wife  of  the  man  incapable  of  pror 
curing  riches,  seldom  coutiuues  faithful. 

He  who  is  never  angry  but  tlirough  the  excitation  of  some  outward  cause,  is  pacified 
as  soon  as  the  cause  ceases,  but  not  so  tlie  man  who  is  naturally  choleric. 

Benefits,  though  heaped  on  the  vicious,  are  fruitless  ;but  the  siaaUest  benefit,  bestow- 
ed  on  the  virtuous,  produces  a  rich  reward. 

There  is  no  happiness  unmixed  with  misery. 

A  vicious,  deceitfid  person,  though  at  the  q>proach  of  a  friend  be  raises  his  bands  aa 
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with  joy,  embraces  him  in  his  arms  on  his  amval,  gives  to  him  half  his  seat,  weeps  for 
joj,  and  makes  the  most  moving  and  affecUonate  professions  of  respect  and  attachment, 
is  like  the  book  baited  with  sweet  paste :  he  bas  poison  in  his  heart. 

God  has  opened  a  way  to  the  knowledge  of  every  tiling,  except  the  heart  of  the  vicious. 

Who  is  not  irritated  by  excessive  importunity  f 

Who  is  not  pleased  with  riches?    Who  b  not  learned  in  licei 

The  vicious  have  no  friends. 

An  ascetic  ought  to  treat  both  iriends  and  enemies  alike ;  but  it  is  a  great  fault  when 
the  rich  forgive  injuries. 

He  ought  to  expiate  bis  crime  by  death  who  desires  the  office  of  his  employer. 

Advice  to  the  stupid  produces  anger. 

As  long  as  a  person  remains  silent,  he  is  honoured,  but  as  soon  as  be  opens  bis  moudi, 
men  sit  in  judgment  on  his  capacity. 

Let  the  traveller  fainting  on  bis  journey  take  rest  under  a  tree  which  contains  bqth 
firuit  and  shade. 

A  person  possessing  both  parts  and  power,  receives  do  credit  for  either  if  be  associ- 
ate with  the  mean. 

A  king  destroys  his  enemies  even  when  flying ;  and  the  touch  of  an  elephant,  as  well 
as  the  breath  of  a  serpent,  are  fatal ;  but  the  wicked  destroy  even  while  laughing. 

A  foolish  king,  a  weak  child,  and  a  person  puffed  up  by  riches,  desire  that  which  can- 
not be  procured. 

Should  the  virtuous  remain  near  the  vicious,  the  effects  of  the  deeds  of  die  vicious 
will  fall  upon  the  virtuous :  the  sea  was  put  in  chains,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
wicked  RavaoQ. 

The  swe^t  words  of  the  vicious,  like  fruit  out  of  season,  excite  fear. 

A  person  of  low  origin,  by  kind  words,  is  soon  persuaded  to  forgive  an  injury. 

Ilie  learned  say,  Bear  a  thousand  injuries  rather  than  quarrel  once ;  but  if  a  quarrel 
be  beguo^  use  every  possible  means  to  gain  the  victory. 

A  propensity  to  begin  groundless  quarrels  marks  the  ignorant. 

Wicked  ministers  and  servants  are  the  first  to  advise  unneceHsary  war,  and  the  first  to 
lUD  away  from  the  field  of  action. 

We  call  that  excellent  counsel  by  which  great  thii^s  can  be  accomplished  by  smaU 
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Let  every  thing  be  done  in  its  season,  for  to  every  thin^  there  is  a  reaping  time. 

In  the  time  of  weakness,  even  under  great  injuries,  shut  up  thyself  like  the  turtle ; 
but  when  a  fair  opportunity  is  given,  shew  thyself  terrible  as  the  all-devouring  serpent 
(kala-sarpu). 

A  council  destitute  of  old  men  is  unworthy  of  the  name ;  but  that  wisdom  is  to  be  fve- 
ferred  which  makes  the  young  old. 

Youth,  beauty,  life,  prosperity,  and  love,  are  inconstant  as  the  union  of  straws  on  a 
rapid  current. 

As  a  ihief  when  seized  is  beaten  all  the  way  to  prison,  so  the  strokes  of  death  fall  on 
men  in  perpetual  succession. 

The  allotted  days  and  nights  of  human  life,  like  a  current  down  the  sides  of  a  moun- 
tain, pass  away  not  to  return. 

Union  even  with  the  body  is  a  broken  one  :  need  we  wonder  then,  that  no  union  on 
earth  is  indissoluble  ? 

Our  stay  on  earth  resembles  that  of  a  traveller  for  the  night :  therefore  sorrow  for  any 
thing  on  earth  is  unreasonable.  The  best  remedy  for  worldly  anxiety  is  indifference. 

He  who  is  subject  to  his  passions  will  £nd  the  world  even  in  a  hermitage ;  but  fae  who 
is  iree  hrom  worldly  desire,  finds  a  hermitage  even  in  the  city. 

He  who  purifies  hmiself  in  the  river  of  a  subdued  spirit,  the  waters  of  which  are  truth, 
its  waves  compassion,  and  its  shores  excellent  temper  and  conduct,  will  be  liberated 
from  this  world ;  but  liberation  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  outward  observances. 

Human  life  is  made  up  of  birth,  death,  decrepitude,  disease,  pain,  fear,  calamity ;  b 
liberation  from  this,  consists  true  happiness ;  but  deliverance  from  earth  [earthly  care] 
is  excessively  difficult,  and  only  to  be  obtained  by  union  to  the  pious  [ascetics].* 

*  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  very  ingcuioDs  Introductory  Semirki  to  the  SBngtkritl  editionof  tbeIIltopi- 
df>h&,  printed  ut  the  Serampore  preas, has  thoieRemarkaon  the  PinchG-TGntrli:  "In  the  canclnding  line 
of  the  poetical  preface  to  the  Hitophdiiihli,  it  it  eipreuly  declared  to  have  been  drawn  rram  the  PBncfaB- 
TBiilrtuid  other  writinp.  The  book,  thna  mentioned  m  the  chief  iource  from  which  that  collectioQ  of  fii- 
bleinai  taken,  ii  divided  into  five  chapTen,  asiti  nanie  importa :  it  caniiata,  like  the  HitopOdtBhb.oFapo- 
lopiei  i«cited  by  b  learned  bramhfin  named  VishDoo  Sfa&rma,  for  the  instraction  of  his  pd|h1i,  the  hios 
of  aq  Indian  Monarch;  but  it  containi  a  greater  vafiety  of  fables,  and  a  mare  copious  dialogue,  than,  the 
work  which  has  tteen  chiefly  ronipiled  from  itj  and,  en  compar'uoi)  with  the  Penian  translalioni  now  er- 
tant,  it  ii  fonikd  to  agree  with  tbem  more  nearly  tban  thst  compilation,  Iwth  in  the  order,  and  tfae  manner, 
in  whicb  the  talsi  ue  related," 
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SECTION  XLVII. 


fi^ks  if  an  Hiaorieal  naturt. 


Ilougb  it  be  a  £Mt,  that  the  Hindoos  hara  not  a  single  worii  on  General  History,  yet 
diey  have  many  woriu^  especially  among  their  poems,  wfaicb  may  be  odled  hiatiwicaL 
The  greater  part  of  the  pooranos  contain  figments  of  history,  mised,  indeed,  widi  madi 
fcble  t  but,  were  these  f^apnents  collected  and  arraoged,  tfaa«  can  be  little  doubt  but 
dipt  we  should  know  much  more  Uian  we  do  at  present  of  this  anci«it  people.  llie 
audior  here  presents  a  list  of  those  works,  the  conteats  of  which  may  entide  them  to  be 
placed  undffi  this  bead : 


Almest  all  the  pooraiuis. 

lite  Ramayma,  by  ValmSkee. 

The  CJdbho3tA-RamayDD6,  by  ditto. 

The  UdhwatinD-Ramaylin6,by  Vyasil-D£vi 

He  MuhaUuunto,*  by  ditto. 

The  SbreS-Bhagiivatn,  by  A  ito. 

MaghiS,  a  poem  by  various  learned  men 

employed  by  king  Maghii. 
Roghoo-Viingshn,  by  Kal8e-Daa3. 
NoishJidhc^  by  ShrCS-Hurshii. 
Bhattee,  by  Bfaftrtree-Hfiree. 
Kiratarjo<ffi69yfl,  by  Bharfivee. 
Raghuvfi-Pandovieyii,  by  Vishwo-NattS. 
NUodfiyo,  by  Kalee-Dasn. 


Ubbig?uuifi-Sb6koootalD. 
Koomarft-Stimbhtiva. 

Cnorgn-  Raghdvyn. 

MalQ  tS-Madh  ii  vd , 

Vasiiva-Datta. 

V6n«e-S  nngharfi . 

Parijatn-Hiirnnti. 

Oosba-HornnQ. 

V  ikrtmorv  tishee . 

Maluvee-  Kagnee-Mitro. 

Moodra-RakehAaS. 

Ramayonu-CfaiimpSo. 

BharSta-Chiimpoo. 

Uairooddh^Chfimpoo. 


To  enable  tbe  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  Hindoos  as  bistorianB,  a  table  of  coo- 
tents  of  the  M&habhariitil,  the  most  historical  of  any  of  their  shastrSs,  is  here  inserted : 

■  MBba  liguifiei  Rreat,  and  BhHiDta  ii  the  name  of  one  oFUie  ancMton  of  YoodhiditniEril.      Vyiufi,  to 
whom  thii  work  ii  ucribed,  lired  in  the  «ge  of  Ramfi,  that  la,  in  the  trtta  yooftt,  yet  the  event*  celebrated 
in  thia  poem  took  pUce  in  Uw  kUea  jM8tt,and  Yoodbisht'tautt,  KridiBl^  aod  the  Kstof  tbe  pcnwucea 
jbund  here,  are  all  acknowledfed  to  be  penoM  h.jiag  in  thia  lait  period. 
Q  q  q 
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The  first  book  containa  accounts  of — PotuhyA,  a  king;  Ootkiinkii,  a  sage;  Poulanri, 
t  giant,  including  th«  history  of  the  sage  Bhrigoo ;  Astikii,  a  sage,  and  of  the  rise  of  the 
hydras ;  the  birth  of  Gnroorfi,  the  divine  bird  on  which  Vuhnoo,rides ;  the  churning  of 
the  sea  of  milk ;  the  birth  of  the  horse  Oodichoishrava,  wbidi  Indrn  obtained  at  the  ser- 
pent sacrifice  offered  by  Jfinriro^joyu ;  the  race  of  Yoodhishtliira ;  the  birdi  of  many  differ- 
ent kings ;  die  birth  of  many  heroes ;  the  birth  of  Vyaso-D^vd,  the  (hofy)  source  of  the 
mcamations  of  Yoodfaishtliri  and  his  brethren ;  the  names  of  the  gods  from  whom  these 
incarnate  persms  sprung ;  the  rise  of  the  doi^ns,  danhvas,  ydksh6s,  nagiis,  serpents,  gun* 
dhSrvns,  the  birds,  and  many  other  beings ;  the  birth  and  joumey  to  heaven  of  Komvi^  a 
sage ;  the  birth  of  Bheeshmn,  who  forsook  his  kingdom  and  became  a  brnmhnchargg ;  the 
preservation  of  his  brother  king  Chitrangadfl,  aod,  alter  his  death,  the  gift  of  the  throne  to 
another  brodier  Vlchitriivecryu  ;*  the  birth  of  Y6m5,  under  the  curse  of  the  sage  Cniman- 
d3vya ;  the  births  of  Dhritflrashtrn  and  Pandoo ;  die  joumey  of  the  Pandiivus  to  Varu- 
navntfl,  where  Dooryodhona  seeks  todestroy  the  Paudurus,  by  blowing  them  into  the  air 
while  asleep ;  the  consultadon  of  DooryodhQnii  and  his  friends  respecting  the  quar- 
rel with  the  Pandijvns  ;  the  entrance  of  YoodhishtTiiru  and  his  friends  into  a  fijrest,t 
where  diey  meet  a  female  ^ant,  named  Hirimva,  and  v^ose  brotijer  is  destroyed  1^ 
Bheemn ;  the  birth  of  Ghjltotknchfl,  a  giant ;  die  meeting  of  V^do-Vyasii  and  the  Pwi- 
dovos;  the  joumey  ofthePandovfis  to  the  house  of  a  bramhiln  at  Ekiichakra,  agreeably 
to  the  command  of  V6du-Vyasn,  where  they  become  servants,  without  making  known 
their  rank ;  die  destruction  of  V5kJS^^  giant,  by  these  servants ;  the  astonishment  of  the 
villagers  at  the  death  of  this  giant ;   the  births  of  I>roup<id£«,j:  and  her  brodier  Dhrish.- 

■  It  appnrt  Deceimry  here  to  give  TCitie.accoDiitDrtlie  family  whoae  qoarreU  form  the  principal  «nb- 
ject  of  tbe  M&habbartttk  -.  by  the  widow  of  VichitHtieirylk,  V«da-Vya3&  [the  accoant  of  this  man'*  own 
birlh  ii  iddeacTibably  obscene]  had  two  mmis,  Dliritfirashtrfl  and  Pandoo,  and  by  tbe  slave  f^rl  of  thin  wi- 
dow  another  son,  Vidoort.  Dhritttmhtrit  had  one  hundred  iodi,  beginnioswithDooryodlillnB;  and  Pan- 
doo (or  rather  five  gods  Dnderhisnaine)hadfivetona,Yoodliitht'hiT!l,B''eemi),Ui30onD,N(ikool&aDdSltIili- 
Dtvt.  The  capitalof  the  kin^oiD  which  beloiiKed  to  this  family  was  HOstiaa-iioort,  After  ^^u:lut^ft- 
lilryB  bad  retired  to  the  forest,  BbE£ihmh,  the  elder  l»'otber.  Iked  for  some  time,  and  presided  over  the 
education  of  the  hundred  sou  of  DooryodbBnt.  Soon,hcwevei,(|aBrrels  arose  in  this  large  fan^y,  which 
Indoced  DooryodhtnH  to  ri*e  five  small  dittrict*  to  the  Pandavas  for  their  portion.  D<»oryodtatln&  after- 
mrds  won  these  towns,  at  dice  and,  according  to  the  stipnlation,  the  PsndBvtt*  embraced  the  Ufe  of 
hermits  forlwelve  years;  bnt  at  the  expiration  of  thU  term,  tbrongh  their  fVienJ  Krishnfi,  thej  aiked  for 
five  other  towni }  which  DooryodhfinB  refnscd,  declaring  that  they  gbonld  have  aotbingfromhiiabnt  what 
t^y  Goaqnered.     This  led  to  the  war,  which  ended  in  the  trinmph  of  the  PandBTfis. 

t  WUIe  yonng,  thry  fled  flom  Dooryodhlinfl,  and  remained  for  some  time  concealed. 

t  Tbi*  woHMUi,  who  makes  so  conapicDaai  a  Bffore  la  tUspoem,  waithe  dai^ter  of  DroopUl,  klnf  of 
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■tudyoonitin ;  (lie  journey  of  the  bnmhiiiu  of  the  above  house  to  P^lchaIa,  to  be  present 
at  Droupfidee'a  marriage,  where  Orjoono  overcomes  UDgaifivprntt,  k  gtnidblirvJ,  but  af- 
terwards cidtivates  his  ftieuddiip,  and  from  bim  obtams  the  histories  of  Voshtsht'ba  and 
Ourvfi ;  the  success  of  Ugoonfi  in  archery  over  all  the  kshfttriyos,  and  his  consequeal 
marriage  with  DroupTidS ;  the  success  of  BhSima  and  U^oonii  over  Shiilyo,  Knmili,* 
and  other  Lings,  who  wished  to  obtain  Droup&dae ;  the  suapicioos  of  Bolfirama  and  Krish- 
n6,  that  these  servants,  who  displayed  %ucb  fttfu'm^  power,  must  be  their  friends  the 
PandfivuB ;  Iheir  journey  to  the  sage  Bbargovfi,  to  solve  theif  doubts ;  the  sorrow  of  the 
fiither  of  Droupodee,  that  his  daughter  should  have  five  husbands ;  the  explanation  of  Vidii. 
Vyasti,  that  as  these  five  persons  were  descended  from  the  gods,  they  in^^t  properly  be 
called  one;  DroupudM's  marriage  ceremony  according  to  the  form  called  doivu ;  the  jour- 
■ney  of  Vidooril,  sent  by  DhritDrashtn  to  bring  the  Panduvus  ;  present  made  to  Vidoo> 
ra;  interview  with  Krishna;  VidooHi's  residence  at  Khandiivfi  ;  the  transfer  of  a  small 
district  by  Dooryodhnnii  to  (be  Pandfiviis ;  the  directions  of  Naruda  respecting  the  times 
vhen  Droupadee'a  five  husbands  should  dwell  with  her ;  the  biatOTies  of  the  giants  Soon- 
dii  and  Oopusoondii ;  Urjooii'i'a  meeting,  in  the  forest  with  Ooloopee,  die  dau^ter  of 
Kouriiva,  a  serpent,  widi  whom  he  has  familiar  intertourse;  Uijoonii's  visits  to  various 
holy  places ;  the  birth  of  a  son  named  Viibbroovahunb ;  fable  of  die  five.opsilrns  tuioed 
into  turtles  by  die  curse  of  abramhiin  whose  devotions  they  had  interrupted;  their  de- 
liverance from  die  curse  by  meeting  with  Urjoonft;  Urjooua's  interview  with  Krishnn  at 
Dwaruka;  his  elopement  widi  Soobb&dn,  the  sister  of  Krishna  ;t  the  birtb  of  Ubhim&n- 
yoo,  the  son  of  Soobhfidra ;  the  btrdi  of  Droupodee's  five  sons,  Shutaueekti,  SLrootOsgnif, 
Pritivindhii,  Sic. ;  Krishno  and  Urjoouu's  play,  in  which  one  of  them  obtains  a  chfikrA, 
and  a  bow  and  arrow ;  Urjooni/s  burning  KhandfivD  bres^^  and  the  preservation  from 

*  ThI*  king  WM  u  rained  for  liberalitr  that  the  Hindoo*  now,  when  tfcey  hear  of  a  liberal  penon,  say, 
••  What  U  that  in  coiapanMHi  with  the  libenlity  of  king  Kttrntt!" 

t  "ITie  fkmily-of  KtuhnI  «eemi  to  have  been  eminent,  In  an  anconunon  decree.  In  aU  kind*  of  inpiety. 
Mo  wonder  that  the  whole  nee  was  at  lut  dettroyed.  The  image  of  thii  woman  ii  wontupped  at  tlte  fe«. 
tivab  of  J&gSunatnilk,  wbo  U  alw>  diitinfcaiihed  ai  her  brother. 

t  Uijoona  m  fire  to  tbii  fomt,  at  the  requeit  of  the  god  Ugnee,  that  the  fod  mif ht  eat  the  medlcina] 
plant.,  in  order  to  cere  bim  of  a  Htfelt  which  he  had  coniracUd  in  eating  too  much  clarified  butter  at  a 
aaciifice  by  Mtlrooti,  •  king,  in  which  cUrified  butter  had  been  ponrlng  (w  ui  fire,  day  and  aisfat  for 
twelve  «««.UM,lnattre«aaatMckaiHielephane«tnmk,tiU poor Ugneeconld  eat  no  more. 
Qqq2 
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the  fire,  of  Moyit,  a  danovfi,  and  TukddU,  a  avpeot ;  the  birth  of  SharibgCe,  the  aon 
of  Milndupala,  b  mhee. 

The  ncood  book:  the  meetmg  of  Ifae  Pandavw:  thepiideof  t^joonfi  at  seeing  fluch 
a  Bpleodid  meetii^  of  kings,  !u. ;  descriptioD  b;  Nanidd  of  the  court  of  the  godi  cdled 
DoBbo-dik-pBlili,*  to  conrect  Urjoonft's  pride ;  the  commcaoement  of  die  njosSajfi  sa- 
crifice by  the  PfUidllvas ;  the  killing  of  king  Jiit&uDdfattbyBhHhBtt;  libovtton  by  Krishna 
of  the  kmga  whom  Jorasondho  bad  impriscmetl  b  a  cave ;  subjugation  by  die  Panduvos 
of  fell  the  kings  who  refused  to  pay  tribute ;  the  airival  of  other  kings  at  the  sacrifice ; 
the  presenting  the  garhuids  and  the  sandal  wood  to  the  kingi :  the  grief  of  Dooryodmnfi 
at  the  sight  of  the  grandeur  of  the  assembly,  and  die  preparations  for  the  sacrifice;  the 
ridicule  passed  upMi  him  by  BhlSmft;  the  challenge  which  Dooryodbona,  to  be  reveng- 
ed on  the  PandovoB,  sends  to  Yoodhisfafhira  ;  preservation  of  DroupadiS  from  Dooryo- 
dhttna  by  Dhritorasblrli. 

The  third  book;  the  journey  of  Yoodhishtliira  and  his  family  into  the  fwest  after  having 
lost  his  all,  by  playn^  at  dice,i'  when  all  die  people  of  the  city  follow  diem ;  of  die  wor- 
ship Yoo<Biisht1uril  paid  to  SoSryu  in  order  to  obtain  in  the  forest  food,  ^its,  roqts, 
and  the  protection  of  the  bramh&ns ;  VidooiQ  driven  away  by  DhritGrashtrit,  for  interced- 
ii^  in  behalf  of  Yoodhishf  hirfi's  family  ;  his  visit  to  Yoodhishtliirfi ;  his  being  brought 
back  by  Dbritfirasbtrii ;  the  joy  of  Komfl,  one  of  the  generals  of  Dhritorashtin's  army,  at 
being  made  acquahited  with  a  plan  to  destroy  the  Pandnvlk  ;  Vidn-Vyasu's  persuasions 
to  Dhritarashtra  and  Dooiyodhontl  to  desist,  and  not  to  go  into  the  forest ;  account  of 
Bromha's  cow  Soorflbhee ;  the  visit  of  Moitriytt,  the  sage,  to  DooryodhnnQ ;  his  inter- 
cessions widi  the  latter  to  bestow  upon  Yoodbiahtlurn  a  small  estate,  diat  he  mi^t  not 

■  The  HindoM  beUere  that  the  bdIvhh  U  Munmarfcd  «ad  giuvded  by  ten  goOi,  caUedDddili-dik-paM. 

t  Thli  game  ii  MDcUoned  bjfliesbulrB:  VMdhidit1iir!i,fint,IostbuesUt«i;  then,  inmceeniaa,  aft 
Mm  riehM  in  hli  treaniTy,  hii  foor  brotben,  and  hl«  wife  DrogpBdii.  \(  ben  DroopbdCC  wm  hmgM 
to  be  ^Ten  up  to  Doorjodfatnfi,  he  ordered  her  to  lit  on  hU  knee,  which  ihe  refaaed  :  he  Mlaod  her  by 
Uie  clothe* ;  but  «be  left  her  clothei  In  hU  handi ;  and  u  often  u  he  *tript  bar,  A*  wat  ■liacalowly 
clothed  aKaln.  At  length  Dhrittnihui,  the  fmther  of  ItooTjodhttQl,  tm  M  ^CHcd  with  DroaptdH,  that 
he  told  her  to  uk  what  ihe  would,  tad  he  would  grant  it.  £he  fint  aakedfor  herhBihand't  kiacdom; 

ttb  WM  Kiasted.  She  wai  permitted  to  uk  other  bleulnta,  lill  all  that  her  haabaad  had  lo«t  wa*  ntttr- 
ed.  Yoodhi*bt'birflaff>]Dent«Biiten8MfcooaeeatcbeM.udas«inkiaetaU.  AA*r  Oh,  DiaaptdCC  aad 
her  five  bDibands  eater  the  fbreat. 
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be  compelled  to  remun  m  the  forest;  DooryodhtmD*B  anger ;  dte  cone  of  die  sage  on 
Dooryodhuiraaiid'Dhritiirashtrn;-  BMSmfi  deHtroya  Kirmiera,  a^int;  Ae  joamey  ot 
Krishnu'n  family  into  the  Pftnchain  country  to  see  Yoodfaiahtliva,  8cc. ;  ihe  soger  <^ 
Krishna  at  hearing  of  Dooryodhfinii's  conduct  tdwards  Yoodhi^f  hira,  his  lnend;Drou- 
pndSS's  weeping  before  Krishna,  and  relation  of  thnr  inffcrings  in  the  forest ;  Krishnf  s 
promites  of  relief ;  KiMmn's  destruction  of-ShouUin,  a  kii%;  Krisbnfi'a  bringing  Soo* 
Undra  and  her  son  to  Dwaroka,  his  capital  ;*  the  arrival  of  Dhri^tfidyoomiw,  the  brothw 
trf  DroupttdS,  in  Ifae  forest,  who  takes  hia  sister  and  her  five  chddren  to  his  houfle ;  the 
journey  of  die  Pandovfis  into  Dwoitfi  forest,  where  Yoodhisbt^ril  meets  wUh  Yitma ; 
BhSmtt's  interview  with  many  kings  in  the  forest ;  V^dtt-Vyas&'s  joiuney  to  see  the 
PandfivBs,  when  he  gives  Yoodhisht'hirtt  an  incantation  by  which  a  person  may  beonne 
always  successful  at  dice ;  tiie  removd  of  the  Pandovos  into  Kamyoka  forest ;  Urjoono's 
journey  to  die  heaven  of  Indrfi,  to  procure  die  divine  weapons  by  which  he  hoped  to 
destroy  Dooryo(Uinnn,  &c. ;  Uijoonfi's  meeting  with  a  fowler,  (an  incanutim  of  Shivo), 
and  their  quarrel  respecting  who  shall  kill  a  giant  they  discover ;  the  meeting  of  Crjoooti 
with  die  gods  called  the  Dflshii^dik-pala ;  Urjoonil's  arrival  at  the  heaven  of  Indrfi  ;  hia 
obtaining  die  weapons ;  the  fears  of  Dhritoraahtra  and  Dooryodhfino  at  the  intelligence^ 
tfie  interview  of  Yoodhishf hiiu  with  VrihiidJiBhwd,  a  sage ;  Yoodhisht'hirfi's  grief ;  the 
history  of  lung  NMo ;  account  of  the  excessive  love  betwixt  Nulti  and  his  wife,  lo  that 
they  couki  not  endure  aepantion  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  NulS's  entrance  into  the 
forest,  and  the  perfect  indifference  manifested  by  his  wife  ;  IjomOshD's  descent  from 
heaven  to  see  Yoodbi^t^ri ;  Urjoono's  retiun,  and  relation  to  Yoodhisht'hiitt  of  hia 
having  obtained  diie  weapons ;  LomGshii's  pilgrimage ;  account  of  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  visiting  the  holy  places ;  the  fruit  which  LomnshQ  obtained  from  his  pilgrim- 
age ;  Oie  pilgrim^e  of  Naioda  and  Poolostjfl ;  the  magnificent  sacrifice  offered  by  kii^ 
CHiyft;  account  of  the  sage  CgDstyiS ;  his  eating  Vatapee,  a  giant;  Ugfist^'s  jonmey 
boBie  tar  &e  pnipoae  of  obtaining  a  son ;  account  of  Rishynshringii ;  of  PQinahoonuna : 
the  jomney  of  the  family  of  Krishnfi  to  Prabhssfl,  a  holy  place ;  account  of  Soukonytt ; 
Chy\aiD*s  entertaining  UshwioSB  and  Koomoro  with  the  juice  of  Ihe  somti  plant  at  a 
sacrifice  offered  by  Ugoatyfi ;  the  reaplendance  of  the  body  of  Cbyvaa6  through  the  la- 
vour  of  Ushvrin°e  and  Koouarfi ;  account  of  Jiintoo,  the  aon  of  kiug  Somnko  ■  Somakti's 
obtaining  a  hundred  sons  by  offering  a  human  sacrilit-e  (oarD-yognD))  account  of  the  kitp 
■  SrMuiftclmDcedbka  capital  fromMOilioun  t«I>mrliks. 
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and  the  pigeon ;  Mcount  of  UBhtartkifi ;  die  dispute  betweea  tTthtavfikra  and  VfindB,  ■<« 
of  VnrooDD;  the  \-ictory  over  VundR  bjr  UihtaviSk™ ;  the  neovtrj  of  the  hther  of  Osb- 
favnltrn,  i^io  had  been  OTercome  in  play,  and  thrown  into  the  water  by  Vnndfi,  in  order 
to  be  earned  down  to  die  hydraa ;  account  of  YfivnkrStft,  a  aago ;  of  king  Roivyp ;  of 
the  jonniey  of  the  Pand6v5j  to  mount  GandhamMlnnfi ;  the  virit  of  the  PaodBvos  to  the 
Naraytaft  hermitage;  their  journey  to  mount  Rfimra ;  their  viait  to  the  VoduQ  hermi- 
tBfe ;  DroupndS'B  dismiuing  BbeEmD  to  fetch  some  flowera  &om  a  pool  in  KddaieS  forest, 
where  he  meets  with  Hfinooman ;  die  quarrel  of  Bhevmo  with  the  yiikakus  and  rakshflafts 
who  guarded  the  pool ;  BbSmu's  killing  Uie  giant  Jutaaooru ;  king  Vrishfiparva's  visit  to 
the  PandtvDs ;  the  visit  of  the  Panduvus  to  the  Arslitis^ttK  bennitage;  the  coosolatioa 
imparted  by  Bbwnin  to  DroupSd6e  respecting  Iheir  recovering  the  kingdom ;  visit  of  the 
PandAvfis  to  the  hermitage  Vodiiree ;  their  bloody  contestwitb  therakshasSsaudyfikahas; 
their  meeting  with  Koov£iii,  the  king  of  the  yokshos,  and  the  concluaion  of  a  peace ; 
Oijoonu's  return  from  thence,  and  interview  with  his  brothers ;  destruction  of  Xivatjl- 
kavQchfi,  8dani!ivft,andKalnk£yfiandPoulama^  two  giants,  by  Yoodhishtluij);  Crjoonu's 
shewing  to  Yoodh)sht^it4  the  weapons  which  he  had  brought  from  heaven ;  Naradfi's 
advice  not  to  uae  diese  heavenly  weapons,  but  the  common  onea ;  descent  o£  the  Pan- 
dSvQS  from  mount  Gihidhmnadnnti;  Bh^mo's  interview  with  a  hydra  as  large  as  a 
mountahi;  the  question  put  by  the  hydra;  the  threateuii^  of  the  hydn  to  devour  Bheemo 
tinless  be  gave  an  answer ;  BheSm'i's  silence,  and  the  hydra's  swallowing  him  up ;  Yoo- 
dhiflht'hird's  victory  over  the  hydra,  whom  he  compels  to  vomit  Bheemu  up  ^aiu ;  the 
journey  of  the  Pandoviis  into  Kamyfiko  forest,  where  they  are  visited  by  Kiishofi, 
Narwiii  and  Markiind^yS  ^  account  of  king  Prifhoo ;  convemtion  betwixt  SnraswfiteS 
and  Tarkshfirshee,  a  sage ;  account  of  the  Miitsya  incarnation ;  Mark3nd£ya'a  vintto 
the  PandtlviSs;  bis  rehearsal  of  the  pooranos;  account  of  kbg  IndrodyoomiA  ;*  of 
Dhoondhoomar^,  a  king ;  of  Ongira,  a  sage ;  conversation  betwixt  SiltyAhhanu,  the 
wife  of  Krishnii,  and  DroupodeZ  J  journey  of  die  Panduvas  into  ,I>woitfi  forest ;  the  joiuv 
ney  of  DooryodhtiuG  and  others  into  a  forest  to  engage  in  a  sport  called  Ghoshfi-ybfra, 
where  some  gnodharvfis  aetze  Dooryodhunn  and  others^  and  carry  &.em  off;  the  success 
of  the  Paodiivaa  in  recovering  diem  ;  Yoodhishtliirii's  sight  of  a  deer  in  a  vision,  which 
intreati  him  to  go  into  some  other  forest,-  as  bis  family  had  eaten  up  almost  all  the  gWBt 
*  lU*  Ubr  tot  Nt  np  Ae  Image  of  JfiKOnnatliK  ia  Oriwa. 
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where  tfaej  were ;  the  removal  of  the  PandQvDa  into  KunylUui  foreit ;  converulioti  rss> 
pecting  meuures  and  coins*,  Bheemu'a  rescue  of  Dioupfidee &on)  the  bvda  of  JQyndrfi* 
t%6,  a  kiog,  and  his  nclory  over  him ;  a  lo&g  account  of  Rama,  umilar  to  that  in  the  IU> 
nMythta  ;  accouDt  of  3avitrae,  the  god  who  |H«sides  over  the  gayatteS ;  Indr&'a  aasump* 
tion  of  the  fonn  of  a  bnuidiDi),  in  which  be  goes  to  king  Kdran,  and  b^>  a  pair  of  inva- 
luable eaniags  bom  httn ;  India's  gift  of  a  weapon  to  Komii  which  would  iniallibly  kill 
the  person  at  whom  it  was  aimed ;  of  the  power  of  ftiction,  as  it  ^>peafs  in  nibbing  two 
pieces  of  wood  together;  Dhorma's  visit  to  his  s<»i  Yoodhisfatliiru ;  account.of  V;asQ< 
Divu. 

Hie  fourth  book :  the  jouraej  of  the  PandiivQS  to  Viralfi,  the  residence  of  king  Vint- 
tA ;  of  the  hanging  up  of  their  bows,  arrows,  spears,  &c.  like  a  dead  body,  in  a  tree  in  a 
cemetery  ;*  their  consultatjoo  how,  in  such  a  city,  they  may  be  concealed  from  Door- 
yodhOnu's  spies ;  their  agreement  to  become  servants  to  king  Virata ;  Yoodbisht'hiio's 
resolve  to  become  gamester  to  the  king ;  BhE^5's  to  become  bis  cook ;  Nftkoolti's  to 
become  his  veterinary  surgeon ;  Sohn-D^vS'sto  be  his  herdsman;  Crjoonfi's  (in  con- 
f(»mi^  to  a  curse  that  had  been  pronounced  upon  him  by  Rombha),  to  become  an  her- 
nuq>brodite,  and  teach  the  king's  children  to  sing  and  dance;  DrouptidS's  to  be  seam- 
slress  to  the  queen ;  the  taking  off  their  accustomed  garments,  and,  one  by  one,  altering 
dte  king's  palace,  and  hiring  themselves  as  servants  in  these  djfferrat  capacities ;  the 
attachment  of  KeSohOkd,  the  queen's  brother,  to  Dronpadee,  and  his  inviting  her  to  his 
bed ;  DroupAdeS's  refusal,  and  warning  to  him,  that  she  is  ^e  wife  of  five  gandbnrvfis, 
who,  if  he  were  to  compel  her  to  such  an  ac^  would  certainly  come  and  kill  him ;  his  con- 
tempt of  what  either  god»  or  gnndhJirvns  coidd  do ;  Droupadee's  ccHitinued  refusal ;  Kee- 
chaki^B  persuasions  to  bis  sister,  the  queen,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Droupudei ;  the 
imBuccessltdneBt  of  this  effort ;  the  promise  made  by  his  sister  to  send  Droupddie  to  a 
certainioomfor  seme  food,  where  he  lies  in  wait  to  seize  her;  her  escape  from  him,  and 
fl^ttoa  place  where  the  king  is  sitting,  and  where  her  husbands  are  present;  her  claim 

*  Accoiding  to  their  ■grcement  witK  DaoryoilhBDl),  Ihejr  were  to  apcnd  twelve  yetra  Id  the  wildemcM, 
and  the  lut  io  a  state  of  Kcreey.  Elereu  yaan  were  exiured,  and  Ibej  were  now  foinK  into  thi*  town  to 
■pend  the  last  year  la  lecrecj.  .But  the;  were  afraid  tbelTannimiglit  betray  tben:  to  prevent  which,  as 
well  a«  to  hinder  them  from  twinff  stoleD,ttiey  tie  diem  Dp  h  a  dead  body,  kaewitiK  tbat  ia  tttii  cMe  t»- 
body  would  toiwh  them. 
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tor  protoctioii ;  BhSbaa's  uuiety  to  rise  and  ba  revenged  on  Kiechak6,  but  is  prevented 
by  Urjoonft,  irtw  tells  him,  that  if  they  nuke  themselves  knovni  they  must  sgsin  go  into 
the  forest  for  twelve  years ;    Droupodee's  entreaty  to  Bheemn,  to  reveogeber  upon  Ifais 
fellow;  BbSmK's  soothing  address  and  entreaties  that  she  would  be  patient  a  littlelong- 
er;  her  angry  dedantion  diat  she  will  be  revenged,  and  diat  she  had  racier  spend  twelve 
more  years  in  the  forest  than  not  have  him  put  to  death ;  BbSSmK's  fnstnictious  &> 
DroupddS  to  appear  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  KSchffkfi,  appointing  him  to  meet  her 
u  such  a  room ;  her  compliance,  with  which  KSchaktt  is  wonderfully  pleased ;  his  pra> 
pantioB  <^  a  superb  bed  in  this  room  ^    BfaSemQ's  entrance  at  night  into  this  room,  and 
his  concealment  till  the  arrival  of  Keechnkfl,  whom  he  murders,  and  then  retires ;  the  noise 
in  the  ci^  the  next  morning  that  the  gondhnrvos,  DroupfideS's  supposed  husbands,  had 
descended  from  heaven  and  killed  KfidiokK ;  escape  of  the  Pandnvns  from  discoveiT ; 
the  search  for  DroupodSi  by  those  yrba  were  appointed  to  bum  the  body  of  KfiZchokft, 
that  they  might  bum  her  with  the  dead  body ;  dieir  destructioa  by  Bhe^n,  in  a  conceal- 
ed dress ;  Dooryodhtefi's sending  messengers  to  seek  for  the  Pand'jvria ;  the  fruitlessness 
of  this  search;  the  information  given  toDoot^odhonti  by  TrigSrtiD,  a  neighbouring kiD|;, 
that  the  mighty  warrior  KSKfaokfi,  king  Viratd's  famous  commander,  was  dead,  and  that 
as  Viratil  had  an  incredible  number  of  cattle,  this  was  the  time  to  plunder  him ;  Tri- 
giirttS's  attempt  to  carry  off  die  cattle  from  the  north  of  Virata's  tenitories,  while  Virato 
exposes  himself  to  the  greatest  danger,  in  attempting  to  rescue  tiiem ;  Yoodhishf  hirt's 
suggestion  to  BbeZmS  that  they  must  rescue  the  kine,  or  be  discovered,  and  their  affairs 
ruined ;  their  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  bringing  bade  the  catde ;  die  approach  of  the  ar- 
my of  Doot^odhnnfi,  on  the  south,  to  plunder  the  country,  where  the  son  of  Viniti  was 
placed ;  the  distraction  of  Virata  on  account  of  the  army's  not  having  returned  from  the 
north  ;  the  maid-servant's  (DroupiideS)  communicatioa  to  the  queen,  that  the  h 
dite  (Urjoonn),  who  taught  the  children  to  dance,  was  skiUuI  in  driving  the  c 
time  of  war,  as  she  had  heard  when  she  was  in  the  family  of  king  Yoodhish^hirfi;  the 
mention  of  these  words  to  Urjoonn,  who,  through  fear,  at  first  denies  it,  but  at  lengdi 
confesses  the  £act;  his  entrance  into  the  field  against  the  army  of  Dooryodhnnn,  in  which 
were  the  renowned  warriors  ShiSlyn,  Kttrad,  DooryodhdnK,  &c. ;  the  strengdi  <rf  the  ar- 
my of  DooryodhouD,  all  die  soos  of  Kooroo,*  and  which  covered  the  whole  coootiy 
■  Acdelnateil  warrior. 
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Airdier  than  the  eye  could  stretcb ;  the  flight  of  die  son  of  Virata  at  beholdmg  AU  im.. 
ineiwe  multitude;  U^oon&'s  bringing  him  twice  back  to  the  combat;  the  suspicions  of 
die  iDvadtng  annj,  that  this  intrepid  charioteer,  who,  with  a  handful  of  people,  projected 
the  overthrow  of  such  a  prodigious  army,  must  be  Urjoona  risen  up  from  concealment ; 
the  suggestion  that  it  could  not  be  him,  since  the  last  twelve  mondis  were  not  expired; 
the  assertion  of  others  that  it  must  be  him ;  the  enquiry  whe^er  the  twelve  months  during 
which  they  were  doomed  to  remain  in  concealment  were  expired  or  not ;  the^expiration 
of  the  time  ascertained  ;  the  consequent  conclusion,  that  it  must  be  Urjoona  ;  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  enemy ;  observation  of  KBma,  that  Uijoonn  had  burnt  KhandnvK  forest 
(80,000  miles  long)  bad  prevented  the  escape  of  all  the  beasts,  had  overcome  IndrS,  the 
king  of  heaven,  gtc. ;  the  reproof  of  DronacharyS,  who  urged,  diat  it  was  unavailing  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  that  they  were  come  to  fight,  that  diey  could  not  now  nm 
away,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  prodigious  army  could  be  overcome  by  a 
single  man ;  the  dispatching  of  Virata's  son  by  Crjoonu  to  die  spot  where  they  had  suspend- 
ed their  wtjapons,  tied  up  as  a  dead  body ;  hesitation  of  die  youth,  who,  however,  at  length 
departs  and  brings  them ;  his  astonishment  at  the  boldness  of  Urjoonfi ;  Urjo<»i<i's  making 
himself  known ;  the  youth's  surprize,  who  asks  where  Yoodhisht'hira,  Bheemn,  and  the 
others  are;  Urjoonti's  answer,  that  diey  were  all  in  his  lather's  house,  in  such  and  such 
situations ;  Uijoenn's  courageous  combat,  in  which  he  cuts  off  the  hands  of  some,  the 
feet  and  the  heads  of  others,  covers  the  whole-plain  with  dead,  and  fills  the  rivers  with 
blood*,  so  that  the  dogs  and  jackalls  swim  in  blood,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  sitting  on  the 
branches,  drink  blood  from  the  stream ;  Uijoond's  victoty  over  all ;  his  triumph;  die 
marriage  of  Cbhimilnyoo,  the  son  of  Uijoonfi  by  his  mfp  SoobhMn,  and  king  Virata's 
daughter  Oottura. 

The  fifth  chapter :  furdier  account  of  die  war  between  the  families  of  Voodhishtliiru 
and  Dooryodhfinfi ;  new  preparations  for  war ;  Ugoonft  and  Dooiyodhono's  journey  to 
Krishnb  on  the  same  errand,  viz.  to  engage  him  on  their  side ;  Krishna's  secret  incluut- 
ddn  to  the  side  of  Yoodhisht'hira,  but,  professing  impartiality  as  a  mediator,  he  informs 
both  pardes,  that  he  will  give  his  army*  to  one  side  and  himself  to  the  other ;  Dooryo- 

*  Tfau  Brmy  cotuuted  of  19,681  chariots,  10,081  elephanta,  fi9,IHS  cavalryi  and  of  fcwt  Midien  l«r,690. 
Total  316,019. 
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dhhna's  choice  of  the  army,  and  Urjoon&'fl  of  Krlsfanik ;  the  quarrei  betwixt  tjrjoonfi  and 
Indm  respecdng  the  bunung  of  Kbandtiva  forest  belwiging  to  Indru  ;  Uijoonii'a  victo- 
ry over  Indrii ;  the  arrival  at  Yoodhiriit*hiin's  of  Dhoumyn,  the  priest  of  Yoodhisbf  hirn 
and  DooryodhnuB ;  the  march  of  ShiUya  with  his  arm;  to  join  Yoodhisht'hitn,  his  uncle, 
vhen,  having  b;  mistake  gone  to  the  quarters  of  Doorjodhfinfi,  and  being  entertaioed 
diere,  he  is  ^rsuaded  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Dooryodhfinii ;  Shfllji&'s  apology  to 
Yoodhishfhira  for  having  joined  Dooryodhona  j  the  sending  of  Dhoumyfi,  the  priest  of 
the  Pandovos,  &c.  to  Dooryodbonn;  his  conversation  with  Dbritdrashtrn, father  to  Dooryo- 
dhnnn,  who  inclines  greatly  towards  an  accommodationwitfa  the  Fanduvas, and  sends  the 
councellor  S&DJityii  to  the  Pandovos,  whom  he  finds  preparing  for  war;  Dhritnrashtra's 
(ears  on  hearing  this,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  sleep  j  Vidoora's  encouraging  advice  to  him 
and  to  his  relations  ;  Sonjiiya's  report  of  what  he  saw  at  Yoodhisht'hirn's ;  Dhritnrashtra's 
smrow  on  hearing  of  Krishn&'s  union  with  the  Pandavjls ;  consolation  afforded  him  b;  a 
discourse  on  liberation  delivered  by  SiinutkoomarH,  a  lishee ;  Krishna's  arrival  at  Hnstina- 
poorfi,  as  mediator  between  the  two  families ;  Dooi^odhnna's  refusal  to  listen  to  Krishnu's 
pacific  proposals ;  account  of  the  marriage  of  Matalee,  a  king ;  Galuvo's  religious  auste- 
rities ;  of  the  manner  in  which  queen  Vidoola  governed  her  subjects ;  Krishnn's  taking 
Komo  up  into  his  chariot,  and  shewmg  him  the  disastrous  coasequences  which  would 
attend  the  war;  Komfi's  reftisal  to  listen  to  him ;  Krishna's  report  to  the  Pandavns  that 
DooryocUiano,  &c.  refiued  to  bear  of  pacific  measures ;  their  ccmsultation  with  KrishnK, 
and  preparation  for  war ;  the  assembling  of  the  armies ;  their  number  ou  both  sides ; 
Dooryodhonll's  sending  a  messenger  to  the  PandiivDs  to  enquire  whether  they  would 
begin  the  action  the  next  day ;  the  number  of  the  charioteers,  horsemen,  &c. ;  conver- 
sation between  Buhiramo  and  BheSshmfi,  respecting  Umva,  a  king's  daughter. 

The  sixth  chapter :  account  of  the  wooden  bull  made  by  Sonjiiya  ;*  the  fears  of  the 
soldiers  of  Yoodhisbf  hirii  at  the  prospect  of  war ;  the  combat,  which  continues  for  ma- 
ny days  and  nights  successively ;  Urjoono's  being  wounded ;  his  despair  of  success,  and 
bis  affliction  at  the  war ;  Krishna's  endeavours  by  many  arguments  to  revive  his  cour- 
age ;t  ^«  havock  which  BhESshmQ  makes  arooog  Yoodhisht'hirn's  troops ;  the  wise  and 

"  Hade  to  ImsreiacceM  In  the  war,  In  imitation  of  Ae  ball  liberated  at  the  time  of  making  the  cAer> 
tas*  Id  the  mane*. 

t  It  U  highly  prolMUe,  Oat  the  upimenti  here  allnded  to  are  the  same  u  those  detaUed  in  the  BhB< 
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feaiieia  Krishna's  descent  from  his  chariot ;  his  driving  sway  BhOshmtt  with  a  cane ;  his 
reproof  of  Urjoonn  for  cowardice ;  BhRahmD's  being  wounded  by  tJ^ooo^,  who  throws 
him  down  from  his  chariot. 

The  sevenA  chapter:  Dronacharyn's*' appointment  as  commander  in  chief  of  Door- 
jo&finiS's  army ;  U^oono's  being  driven  Irom  the  field  of  battle  by  a  number  of  mighty 
warriors ;  Crjoonil's  destruction  of  king  Bhngfidottn,  and  of  his  elephant  ;-f  destruction, 
by  Jttyodriit'ha  and  other  mighty  warriors,  of  UbhimAnyoo,  a  son  of  Uijoonfi's,  about 
twelve  years  old;  the  destruction  of  Jfiyadrofhii  and  of  seven  okshouhineij:  of  the  enemy, 
by  t^ijoonn,  filled  with  wrath ;  the  search  for  Urjoonii  by  BhSemo  and  others  in  the  ene- 
my's army ;  Uijocmu's  destruction  of  all  die  mighty  men  of  valour  in  Dooryo<Qinnif  s  ar- 
my ;  the  destruction  of  DKirabooshd,  Shrootayoo,  Jarasnndhi),  SomQdutta,  Virata,  Drou- 
padll,  Sec.  all  mif^ty  warriors  under  Crjoonfi;  Dronacharyd  killed,  and  also  CHiototkili- 
chn,  the  son  of  BhSmfi ;  the  weapon  called^araynnastrft  thrown  by  ^shvrottliama  upon 
Crjoona. 

The  ei^th  chapter;  Shuiy&'s  appointment  by  KnmS  to  be  his  charioteer;  death  of 
Tripoorii,  a  ^ant ;  qoarrels  betwixt  Kflmn  and  Shfilya  ;  Kumu  nearly  destroys  Yoo- 
dhiaht'hirfi ;  the  wradi  of  Yoodhishtliira  and  Urjoona  against  E&ma ;  BhSemti  destroys 
DooshasonD  and  drinks  his  blood ;  Crjooira  destroys  Kamn. 

The  ninth  chapter :  Shulyb's  appointment  to  the  office  of  commander  in  chief;  ac> 
count  of  Koomarii ;  also  of  various  ceremonies;  of  fighting  with  chariots;  destruction 
-of  Dooryodhonn's  army ;  the  death  of  ShJtlyil  by  Yoodhishtliira ;  also  of  Shukoonee,  a 
warrior,  by  S6hA-D£v6 ;  Dooryodhthin's  flight,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  from  fJr- 
joono,  and  their  hiding  themselves  in  a  pool  of  water  covered  with  weeds ;  march  of  die 
PandSvSs  to  the  place  where  Dooryodhnnfi  was  secreted,  where  they  insult  and  enrage 
.hnn,  till  he  rises  from  the  water,  and  renews  the  batUe ;  BhShnb  and  Do<»yadhDnfi's  en- 
gagement in  single  <;ombat  with  clubs  (gada) ;  Dooiyodhltna's  soliloquy,  in  which  he  rea- 

■  TUiiMnbRdbeeD  thetew^herof  alltkeciiiefirarrioninboth  tbe 
eIc[Aiiit  ceold  itride  eifht  milu  at  ooce.  t  About  IfiVtfiM  wddier*. 
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liiea  the  spot  where  he  is  Bghtiiig  u  one  of  the  hoi;  pExceii  ;*  BUomnn's  repetting  to 
bin  the  blesaings  bestowed  on  pilgrima  by  theae  holy  places,  and  eapectally  by  the  So- 
rOawBtw;  t  great  combat  in  which  BhSZniD  breaka  the  thigh  of  Dooiyodhoott  with  the 
g6da.t 

The  tendi  chapter :  the  retum  of  the  victorious  PandSvib  to  dieir  homes,  KHtovfir- 
ma,  KripacharyD,  and  Dahwntfhama'a  visit  to  DooryodhonA,  whom  they  find  covered 
with  blood,  his  thigh  broken,  tu. ;  Uahwottliama's  promise  to  Dooryodhiian,  that  he 
will  not  change  bis  apparel  till  he  has  destroyed  Dhrishtadyoomnn,  Droupndeo's  bro- 
tber>  and  all  the  Pandovfis  and  their  army,  according  to- which  he  departs  into  the  fo- 
rnt,  sod,  sitting  under  a  tree,  perceives  a  crow  destroying  the  nestUogs  of  an  owl,  which 
brii^  to  his  mind  the  death  of  his  father  DronacharyB ;  his  approach  to  the  Pandoviia 
while  asleep  in  their  tents,  when  he  sees  a  terrific  sight,  a  giant  in  the  form  of  ShivD ;  his 
prayers  and  Batteries  to  the  god  Shivu,  who  banishes  his  fears ;  the  entry  of  the  three  per- 
sons above-mentioned  into  the  tents,  where  they  kill  Dhrisfatfidyoomna  and  all  the  sons 
of  Droopodii,  while  the  rest  of  the  Pandiivos,  dirough  (he  favour  of  Krishnn,  happening 
to  be  in  another  place,  escape ;  the  news  of  these  deaths  brought  by  Yoodhisht'hirtt's 
charioteer;  DroopiSdu's  grief  for  his  children  ;  he  refuses  food ;  Bheemn's  departure  to 
ilay'U^hwQtt'hama  with  a  gftda ;  the  discharge  of  the  ever-destroyit)g  mstrumcnt  called 
Brumhastru  by  the  latter ;  the  interference  of  Krishnii,  who  perceives  that  by  this  in- 
strument the  PendDvus  must  infallibly  be  destroyed ;  Urjoon.Vs  preventing,  by  another 
weapon,  the  Brnmbastit  from  doing  any  mischief;  Urjoonii's  making  a  wound  in  the 
head  of  Ushwfitfhanu,  from  whom  he  takes  a  jewel,  and  comforts  Droupiidn  by  present- 
ing it  to  her. 

The  eleventh  chapter :  (he  Pandnvns'  visit  to  blind  DhritnraahirD,  who  requests  to  take 
BhSmoin  his  arms  and  embrace  him }  the  putting  in  bis  arms  an  iron  image  of  BhS- 


•  This  is  one  or  tho»e  thonsand  cDDtrimieu  ccniaion  vuong  the  UiiidMt  to  eieape  fn 
Yet  nuwy  who  call  thenuelvei  chrutiam  are  eqwJly  snperatitious:  How  msn}  chrUtiaw  of  the  Anoe^u 
■nd  other  commmiloiu  have  taken  up  their  resideDce  at  Jeroialem,  Ihiokiog  fliat  tliiy  shaU  be  more  likely 
to  ubtVD  heavea  If  fliey  dte  in  the  holy  city. 

*  In  ail  Bhtlml  !■  laid  to  have  teveiiKed  himielf  apon  Deoryodbii*  hr  takiv  hi*  wU*  Dr«iipi«« 
M  U(  knee.— Sm  par*  M0. 
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nS;*  Dtuitdraahtri's  perceptioD  of  hii  btilt  in  wiahii^  to  deatxtfj  BbBmtt,  uul,  orer- 
c<Miie  witb  grief,  hk  reounciatioii  of  the  worid;  Vidoortt's  advice  and  eQcoarsgement  to 
him  to  indulge  hope ;  the  proceBsion  of  DhrilnniBhtra  aad  his  fatnilj  to  the  iidd  of  bat* 
tie,  where.they  weep  over  Ae  slain;  the  mournful  lamentation  of  IMmtnrashtrD's  wife 
GandharK  over  her  son  DooryodhooA ;  Dhriturashtrt's  anger  and  sorrow ;  the  wives  and 
other  relations  of  the  slain,  led  by  V6d6-Vjas6  to  the  Jeld  of  battle,  where  he  points  out 
the  relatives  of  each  ^  description  of  the  females  who  lost  their  relatioas  in  the  war ;  Krish- 
na's consolatory  counsels  to  Gandhareo;  the*fimeral  ceremonies  for  I>hritBnishtru'B  sol- 
diers; the  praises  of  her  son  poured  out  by  Koonte?,  the  mother  of  Ktima ;  V^dO-Vya- 
so's  disconne  oa  the  dudes  of  kings,  on  complete  emancipation,  and  on  duties  to  the 


The  twelfth  chapter :  YoodhishtTiiri's  execration  of  the  worfd,  and  resolutiwi,  on  con- 
templating the  havock  of  war,  and  the  deMructJoo  of  his  relations,  to  become  a  hennit ; 
V^da-Vyas&'s  discourse,  recalling  to  his  recollection  the  duties  of  the  kshntriyos  as  bom 
to  the  work  of  kings,  in -which  discourse,  assisted  by  Krishnfi  and  the  rishees,  by  many 
modes  of  reasoning,  he  shews  Yoodhisbtihira  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  work  of  go- 
verning, pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

The  thirteenth  chapter :  the  eshortation  of  Bheishmn,  the  son  of  Giinga,  to  Yoo- 
dhishfhirS,  to  continue  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  become  a  hermit ;  the  consent  of  Yoo- 
dhishfhirii ;  of  presenting  gifts ;  the  benefits  of  liberality ;  the  proper  persons  to  whom 
gifto  rf.ould  be  presented ;  the  duties  of  the  four  casts ;  the  future  slate  of  the  person 
who  has  walked  according  to  truth ;  the  praise  of  cows  and  bramhons ;  account  of  the 
prevailing,  reUgious  ceremonies  in  different  parts  of  Hindoosfhanii ;  Bhleshmo's  ascent 
to  heaveo.i- 

S^^ST'^  ™  l"™«d  M  K,UM  f,,rkim.,bl.  ™.,  „d  „.,bl  0.1.  ««  or,.™.,..  U.to 
M  to  do  thii  ODce  a  yew,  ia  the  oaae  of  BbeeabtoG. 
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The  fourteentb  diapter :  the  historieB  of  lungs  SQinviirttli  snd  Mftrootu ;  bo  account 
of  ihe  method  of  mansging  kings'  treasuries ;  the  birth  of  kiog  Pjh^kshitu  ;  preserva- 
tion of  Prareekshitn's  life  by  Krishnn ;  war  between  Uijoona  and  a  number  of  kings'  sons 
respecting  the  horse  which  Yoodfaisht'hira  bad  liberated  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
sacrifice;  account  of  the  war  betwixt  VDbhroovahtea,tfae  son  of  Chitraognda,  a  female 
serpent,  and  U^oonfl,  in  which  the  latter  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  i  account  of  the 
sacrifice  at  which  Yamo  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  ichneumon. 

The  fifteenth  chapter :  Dhritfirashtrn's  retiring  from  bis  home,  and  going  into  the  fo- 
rest with  his  mother  as  a  hermit;  Vidooru's  journey  to  comfort  Bhridhashtid  under  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom  in  the  war  with  Yoodhishfhirfi ;  the  errand  of  Koonte?,  the  mother 
of  Yoodhisht'hirQ,  to  comfort  Dbriturashttd;  appearance  of  some  of  the  relations  of 
Dhritonufatia,  who  had  been  killed  in  war,  assuring  him,  that  they  inhabited  such  and 
such  heavens ;  that  they  were  perfectly  happy,  and  felt  the  utmost  contempt  of  this  world ; 
the  comfort  derived  by  Dhritarashtru  on  hearing  these  things ;  Dbiitnrashtru's  ascensiou 
to  heaven,  through  the  favour  of  the  rijdteea,  accompanied  by  his  mother;  Vidooru's  re- 
nunciafion  of  tbe  world,  and  journey  to  heaven ;  interview  between  Yoodhisht'hira  and 
Nar6dil ;  Naru^'s  prediction  to  YoodhishfhirQ,  that  the  race  of  Krishnu  would  soon  be 
destroyed. 

Tbe  sixteenth  chapter :  destruction  of  the  whole  race  of  Krishna,  by  the  cmse  of  a 
bramhiin ;  Urjoona's  journey  to  Dwaruka  to  see  Krisbnil,  whom  he  finds  overwhelmed 
with  distress  about  his  family  ;  the  funeral  ceremonies  performed  by  Krishna  for  hisfii- 
tber ;  Crjoonu's  gathering  the  remnant  of  Krishun's  family  into  the  palace  in  Dwaruka, 
where  the  women  die  ;  Urjoona's  reflections  upon  all  these  disasters ;  upon  die  decay  of 
his  own  body ;  his  sorrow,  his  contempt  of  the  world,  and  becoming  a  dOndn- 

The  seventeenth  chapter:  the  kingdom  renounced  by  Yoodhisht'hiiu,  Urjoonn,  Na> 
koolo,  S^u-D£vD,  Bheemn,  and  DroupUSe,  who  go  the  great  way ;  their  interview  with 
Br&mhn-pootrfi,  [the  god  of  the  river  of  that  name],  in  tbe  form  of  a  bramhon,  to  whom 
Yoodbishttuifi,  See.  does  great  honour,  givmg  him  all  dieir  weapons ;  the  fall  of  Bhee- 
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md,  l^rjoona,  Snhn-divii,  N&ktxdD,  and  DroupudS  on  the  nnd;*  t^e  leaving  of  them 
by  Yoodhishtliirii,  who  goes  forwtrd. 

The  ^hteenth  chapter:  the  Btmy  of  a  dog  which  b^iiu  to  follow  Yoodhiahfhira  to 
heaven  ;  the  descent  of  the  chariot  of  Indrfl  to  meet  the  holy  king ;  Yoodhishfhira's  de- 
mand that  the  dog,  who  had  put  himself  under  his  protection,  should  go  with  him  to  hea- 
ven, or  that  he  himself  would  not  go ;  the  remmiatrauce  of  IndrK ;  Yoodhishfhira's  de- 
termination not  go  without  the  d<^ ;  lodro's  reaistance ;  renunciadon  by  Yuma  of  the  form 
of  die  dog,  and  his  fM^ise  of  Yoodhishtliiru ;  ascent  of  the  latter;  die  discovery  of  differ- 
ent hells  made  to  him  by  the  messengers  of  Ynmo,  where  he  sees  many  of  his  relations 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  war ;  their  addresses  to  Yoodhisht'hiri,  who  is  deeply  affect- 
ed by  iheir  sufferings  ;t  his  departure  from  those  ports ;  bis  bathing  in  Mtbdakinee,  die 
name  assumed  by  G&nga  in  heaven,  where  he  renounces  the  human  shape,  and  enters 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  all  his  religious  actions. 

*  On  accomit  of  the  «xceHive  cold  on  mount  HimalfiyB. 

1  Tbe  ivaion  why  the  "boly"  YoodhUfatliirB  wmi  thuH  terrified  with  tbe  lisbt  of  hell  before  be  eqjoyed 
beaTen,ia  thai  told  by  IheHindoosi  Drouacbaryt  wu  lo  formidable  a  mrrior,  thmt  the  Pindfivfii  had  no 
faciei  of  fnisiug  ifae  victory  uilen  tbey  conld  cnt  tum  off;  bnt  be  (hrefrhis  arrows  lo  quick,  that  none  of 
the  wBTrion  coold  come  near  him.  Kriitanb  at  length  thoaght  upon  a  contriTance  worthy  hi*  Immacnlat* 
character.  DronacharjiBhadaMiQPMiiedUahwblt'ltama,  to  whom  be  wai  much  attached ;  andKriahntt  re- 
ilected,  that  if  he  conld  throw  Droaachai^tkoffhli  ifnard.byGlliiiBhii  mind  with  ■orrow.theeDemy  wonld 
be  overthrowa.  He  then  earned  it  to  be  noited  through  the  army,  that  Uitbwlttniama,  Dronachnrytt'i  sod, 
was  killed.  Hie  &thei  refiued  to  beUeve  It ;  yet  he  declared  that  if  Voodhiihtliir&  iboald  gay  it  wu  true, 
he  would  believe  it.  Krishnfi  preued  Yoodhiiht'hir&  to  utter  this  falsehood,  as  It  wonld  eniare  snccea* 
lo  their  a&irs ;  and,  ia  ea*es  of  extremity,  Aeshaatrt  had  declared  itlawful  to  employ  fhliehood.  YOo- 
dhiiht'hirft  positively  reroted,  bnt  was  at  len^  pcnnaded  by  IbeentreatieBof  ELri*luifi,UrJoonll,&c.«ha 
(oM  him  the  assertion  would  not  be  a  he,  for  that  an  elephant  of  Dooryodh&n Ik's,  naioed  UihwBttliama,  had 
actoally  been  killed  ia  battle.  Dinnacharyli  vras  so  orcrcmne  when  be  bad  been  thw  brought  to  bettere 
the  news,  that  Uijoont  soon  dispatched  him;  which  completely  changed  the  face  ofafialn.  On  account  of 
this  falsehood,  Yoodhisht1uT&,  in  gofaif  to  heaveo,  was  shocked  by  a  tight  of  the  torments  of  bell.  Where  ' 
did  KiUinhi  the  father  of  this  lie,  go? 
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sEcnoN  xLvm. 

On  Geography. 

Hie  Hindoos  have  not  beea  wbtrfljr  insttraitive  to  diii  lubject ;  but  u  nothii^  bat  ac- 
tual obBervation  could  make  them  acquaiDtad  with  the  surtuce,  contents,  and  dimensions 
of  the  globe,  and  as  their  laws  and  institutions  very  much  diaoourage  the  disposition  to 
travel,  as  well  as  ibe  translation  and  perusal  of  Hie  enquiries  of  other  nations,  they  have 
consequently,  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  completely  failed.  -  The- Geography  of 
Ibe  pootanus  is  utterly  contemptible ;  and  the  descriplimi  of  different  countries  found  in 
die  astronomical  works,  though  more  correct,  yet  is  too  confined  to  be  of  Hie  least  use, 
either  for  instruction,  or  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  Hindoos  some- 
times amuse  themselves  by  forming  maps  of  die  eardi,  according  to  the  pooranna  as  w^ 
as  the  astronomica]  works ;  but  neither  these  maps,  nor  the  descriptions  contained  in  the 
shastras,  are  introduced  into  schools;  nor  do  lectures  or  a  course  of  reading  on  Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy,  or  History,  constitute  any  part  of  the  public  education. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  sixth  page  of  this  volume  a  description  of  Ae  earth  accord- 
ing to  the  pooranns ;  the  author  begs  leave  now  to  add  another  description,  translated 
from  the  Tara  Tontrii : 

tJngn  extends  from  Voidya-Nat'ha  to  the  extremity  of  BhoovBnf  slia  ; — Bfiiigii  from  flie 
sea  to  the  Brnmho-pootro; — Knlingn  from  the  east  of  Jn^;dniiat'hfi  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Krishna:  many  vamachaiees  reside  in  these  parts; — Kernlii  from  Soobrnm- 
hnnyn  to  the  temfde  of  Jfinarddona,  in  which  country  die  benefits  of  religious  ceremonies 
are  soon  realized,  as  it  contains  the  holy  places  Bamishwarn,  Vonkut^hD,  and  Huugsho- 
k^rilD-vadhokb ; — Sorv^shn  (in  K6rftlu)  from  Unonta-s^nn  to  Bullo ; — Eashmere  extends, 
400  miles,  from  Sharitda-mfiho,  to  the  extremity  of  Koonka  and  D^riiii ; — Kama-roopn 
comprizes,  on  mount  Gon^ha,  Kol^shworu,  Shw^tu^ee,  Tripoora,  and  NSlfi-porVutD ; 
— Mnhanishtra  or  Kiimatd,  inclu^g  Oojjuyinee  and  the  holy  place  Maijaru,  extends 
from  Tripanchnkil  to  Kola-poorii.  Andhra  includes  all  the  country  from  the  south-west 
of  Jftgonnat'hn  to  Bhrfimiira.  Souraahtrc  extends  from  Hingooia  to  Jambuka  by  the 
sea  side  on  the  west  of  KonkfinD }  after  this  is  Gooij^&ra.       Between  ShtS-shoilK  and 
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Cbol^Q  is  TroiliDgA,  in  which  country  leamiag  aud  abitractiou  of  mind  are  pursued  by 
many.  The  country  extending  from  Soorambika  to  mount  Muliiyii  is  called  Muluyana; 
in  which  dwell  many  who  practise  various  superstitious  by  incaDtations.  Kilmata  ex- 
tends from  Vamb-Nat'hd  to  Shree-RungatDvin£ahw6ree,  the  inhabitants  of  which  coun-* 
try  live  in  plenty.  UvuntSS  entends  from  the  river  Tamrfipoinee  to  tbe  top  of  mount 
Shoiladree,  and  contains  a  laiuous  image  of  Kalee.  The  country  lying  between  Moha- 
BhfidrB-Kalei  in  the  east,  and  Rama-Dooi^  in  the  west,  is  called  VidorbhS.  Moroo* 
reaches  from  Goojjurn  eastward  to  tbe  south  of  Dwaroka.-t-  From  Konknno  southwards 
to  tiie  western  banL  of  the  river  Tapee,  the  country  is  called  AbbSerii.  ISfal&vS,  extend- 
ing from  Uvdntee  eastward  to  the  north  of  the  Godavur^,  is  a  fine  country,  very  pro- 
ductive in  com.  Between  Dravirii  and  Troilinga  is  a  country  called  Cholii,  the  people  of 
which  are  iaroous  for  having  Img  ears.  To  the  west  of  Kooroo-Ksh^tru  and  to  the  north 
of  CholQ,  from  Indra-Piiist'h&j  extending  480  miles,  is  Panchalfi,  the  people  of  which  . 
country  are  very  robust  and  spirited.  From  Pfocbalu  to  tbe  south-east  of  the  country 
of  the  Ml^chchoE,  u  Kambojo,  &moua  for  fine  horses  and  excellent  horsemen.  Viratd 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  VoidArbhn,  on  the  souUi  by  Indni-Prust'hii,  and  on  Uie  east 
by  Moroo.  Pandya  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Kambojn,  and  on  the  west  by  ludru- 
Prast'bn.  From  the  river  GUndalcSe  to  Chiimpar^nya  ia  the  country  Videhfi-BbSomee. 
From  Kamboju  to  the  east  of  Mnba-Ml^chchfi  ia  Valheekfi,  famous  for  its  borses.J  Kiratfi, 
a  mountainous  country,  extends,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Kamboju  and  Valheekfi,  to 
Ramti-Ksh£tid.  Viikognanfi  extends  from  the  river  Kbrutoya  to  Hiugoola,  tbe  inhabi- 
tants of  which  country  are  called  MDha-Ml^chcfaii,  or  great  barbarians,  Khoorasanii 
extends  from  Hingoo-Peet'ha  to  MSksh^shti ;  the  inhabitants  are  all  Ml^chchfls.  BhotS 
extends  from  Kashmeern  to  the  west  of  Kam5-r5op'<,  and  to  the  south  of  Manas^ahn.  On 
tbe  south-east  of  Manas^shfi  is  ChSna  (China).  AmorogQ,  or  Muha-ChienD,  (Great 
China)  extends  from  Koilaneein  to  the  source  of  the  SorayoS.  N^palu  extends  from 
Gon^shwnrfi  to  Yogince.  Sbiluholtn  (Sythet),  a  mountainous  country,  extends  from 
Gin^shwSni  to  the  sea.  What  is  called  Gourit§  extends  from  BBngn  to  Bhoovfin^shfi : 
here  learning  is  much  cultivated.  Mfiha-Koshiilu  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Gokllr- 
D^sbo,  on  tbe  north  by  Aryavorttti,  and  on  the  west  by  Toilabhooktu  :  this  formed  the 
territory  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  sun.      Magiidha  extends  from  Vyaa^abwira  to 

'  Tbe  detert  |  At  Dwarbka  wta  KrufanD'a  palace,  nhlcb  Ii  nld  to  hiTe  l>ecD  since  wash-  . 

cd  &nay  by  the  mi.  x  Ferhapi  the  conntry  now  called  Balk.  ^  A  pait  of  BenRal. 
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Prakri^aDtfikfl  :  the  southern  part  of  Mt^iodho,  diat  i>,  from  mount  Voriina  to  mount 
Gidhrakoota,  is  called  Keetlika,  and  the  nortfaem  part,  MagKdha :  KStakfi  coataiiu  ma- 
Djp  vamacharSes,  and  some  atheists.  Keetaka  was  the  ci^ital  of  the  Magodha  kings. 
Od  the  Dorth  of  J^^Qmutiiii  is  OotkiUA.*  ShrM-KoontUn  extends  from  Kamfi-Giree 
to  Dwaroka.  Maroo  is  situated  on  die  south  of  ShrS§-KoontnlD ;  aod  on  its  north  is 
RioD,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  very  robust.  Konkonn  extend*  fr«m  Tyodo  to  the 
sea,  having  in  its  centre  Kotfi.  Between  the  Brunihn-pootia  and  Kamn-roopO, 

lies  KoikSyfl.  To  the  south  of  Magftdha,  and  to  the  west  of  mount  Vindho,  is  Shooro- 
s£nn,  Kooroo  lies  on  the  borders  of  Ha8tma-pooid,t  ^o  die  aouth  of  Kooroo-kehftrn, 
and  to  the  east  of  Pnnchala.  SinghiUd,  a  fine  counir;,  lies  on  the  east  of  MIkoo,  aod 
on  the  Boudi  of  Karou-Giree.  Poolinda  lies  to  the  east  of  ShiliiiiQttfi  (Sythet)  and  to  die 
north  of  Kamft-roopili.  Kfitt'hn  lies  to  die  east  of  Gonfishwbft,  and  to  the  norUi  of  the 
sea.  MUtsyolies  totfaenorthofPoolindli&nd  to  the  westof  Katt^S.  Mudrois  situated 
between  Virata  and  Pandyu.  Sou  veern,  the  wont  of  countries,  Ueson  theeastof  SbMtii- 
tina,  and  on  the  west  of  KflntSko.  Lulamfi  is  situated  on  the  west  of  Cvjintes,  and- 
on  the  south  of  Voidurbhn.  Vnrvriirfi  extends  from  Maya^iooru  to  the  north  of  mount 
Siiptnshringa.  Soindhfivii,  a  moimtaioous  country,  extends  along  the  coast  of  Lanka. 
to  MSkka.  Ilus  are  described  fii^-six  countrieB ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these,  iuuimer- 
able  other  countries  are  found. 

The  author  has  also  the  pleasure  of  addii^,  from  the  pen  of  a  young  and'  esteemed 
Friend,  the  translatiou  of  an  extract  from  the  Siddhanta-Shiromuaee,  by  Bhaskorn,  ctMi- 
taining  a  Geographical  Description  of  the  Earth: 

Lonka  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  world.  To  the  east  of  it  lies  YGm&kotee ;  to 
the  west  RomftUi.  Ito  antipodal  region  is  Siddbee-pooro.  On  the  south  of  l^ka 
lies  Vortu-Vanolo,  and  on  the  north,  mount  Soomiroo.  Those  who  are  skilled  in  geo- 
graphy, have  determined  ^e  situation  of  these  places,  which  are  respectively  distaid 
from  each  other  one  fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  On  Soomiroo  reside 
the  gods,  and  the  divine  s^es  who  have  attained  perfection.  Tlie  wicked  and  the 

doi^s  are  placed  in  VDT4-Vanal&. 
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On  wluiteTer  ipot  a  man  may  happen  to  be,  he  considers  binuelf  as  standing  on  die 
highest  point  of  the  globe.  Those  who  are  in  the  four  quarters  appear  to  stand  hori- 
zontally ;  those  who  are  mntually  antipodal,  are  seen  like  the  shadow  of  a  man  in  the 
water,  widi  dietr  heads  turned  from  each  other.  Those  who  appear  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, as  well  as  our  antipodes,  are  equally  as  secure  as  ourselves. 

To  the  north  of  die  salt-sea  lies  the  inland  Jmnboo,  which  occupies  one  entire  he- 
misphere. This  fact  has  been  established  by  learned  geographers.  In  die  soutiiem 
hemisphere  are  aix  islands  and  seven  seasj*  namely,  the  salt  sea,  the  sea  of  DuUc,i'  the 
sea  of  curds,  the  sea  of  clarified  butter,  the  sea  of  sugar-cane  juice,  die  sea  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  and  finally  die  sea  of  pure  water,  beyond  which  lies  Vurn-Vannlfi.  In  die 
centre  of  die  globe  is  Patalo,  where  the  darkness  is  dispelled  by  the  splendour  which 
issues  from  the  pearly  heads  of  the  hydras.  There  die  usoorns  Bad  the  hydras  remain ; 
there  the  daughters  of  the  hydras,  of  exquisite  beuity,  sport  with  each  other,  and  there 
reside  the  immortals,  enjoying  the  splendor  of  their  own  forms,  brilliant  as  gold. 

Tlie  second  islandj;  u  called  Shakn,  the  third  Shalm&lo,  the  fourdi  Kousho,  the  fifth 
Krouncha,  the  sixth  Grom^nku,  the  seventh  Pooshkfiro.  Each  sea  runs  between  two  of 
these  istaads,  and  each  island  is  situated  between  two  seas.  To  the  north  of  Lunka  hes 
mount  Himaltiiyn;  north  of  Himalayfi,  H^mfik^too;  and  to  the  north  of  H^ok^too, 
Nishudu,  which  extends  to  die  sea.  Nordiward  of  Siddhee-pooru,  in  succession,  are  the 
mountains  Shringa-TanD,  Shookln,  and  Neelo.  The  country  between  Siddhee-poori  and 
Soom^roo  is  called  Drounidesbn.  Iliat  which  extends  northward  from  Looka  to  HimalSy^, 
is  called  Bbtrutd-vfirshfi ;  that  between  Himalfiyfi  and  Him^itoo,  Kinnnro-vursfait,  and 
that  between  Himok^too  and  Nish&dS,  Huree-vur^n.  North  of  Siddhee-pooro,  as  far 
as  Shringiivan,  the  country  is  called  Kooroo-vnrsha ;  and,  proceeding  still  northwards, 
the  country  between  ShringQvan  and  mount  ShooklQ,  is  called  HiiuumUyfl-v&rshD.  Be- 
tween ShooklO  and  Neeln,  lies  Ramynkfi-vursbD.       North  of  YQmiikotee  is  Malyuvan, 

■  The  MH  encircle  the  (lobe  like  a  belt.  t  Fram  nhich  wm  obtained  the  water  of  immortality, 

and  from  which  oroic  LbkbimSf  tnd  the  moon.    On  its  bwikt  retide  Brikmha  and  the  other  diYUtai ;  and 
*n  its  aOTfiice  repotet  Viihnoo. 

t.Jfiinboo<4wicpt,  thoni^  eccnpylns  half  the  giobe,  b  reckoned  only  the  fint  iiland. 

S  R  s  2 
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and  north  of  Romakn,  Gundhnmadfino.  This  ridge  of  mouDtaina  teaches  to  Neelo  and 
Nifllihdii.  Tlie  country  between  Malynvan  and  Giindhamadnnu  is  called  llavritii-vurehn; 
thai  between  Malynvan  and  the  salt  sea,  Bln'idraihwfi-varBhn,  and  Aat  between  Gfindhft- 
luadona  and  the  tea,  K^too-maliikn-vfirBhfi.  On  the  mountains  Nishudii,  NSln,  Soo- 
gdndhn,  Malju,  Kemlo,  and  Ilavritd,  the  immortals  partake  of  extalic  pleasures. 

Soom^roo  is  situated  in  the  middle  [of  the  island  Jmnboo.]  It  is  enriched  widi  mines 
of  gold  and  with  precious  stones ;  and  is  moreover  the  residence  of  tlie  gods.  The  ' 
pooranns  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  Soom6roo  is  in  the  inidst  of  tlie  earth,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  surround  it  like  the  encircling  petals  of  the  lotus.  Around 
Soom^roo,  towards  ihe  four  quarters,  are  four  other  mountains,  viz.  Mftndiiro,  Soogiu- 
dhn,  Vipooln,  and  Sooparshwn,  on  which  are  four  trees  which  serve  to  distinguish  them, 
the  kiidamba,  the  jiiinbiS,  the  vulii,  and  the  pippolii.  From  thp  juice  which  flows  from 
the  j6mb3o,  arises  tiie  river  of  that  name  ;•  the  ground  over  which  it  passes  is  transform- 
ed into  gold ;  and,  to  partake  of  ita  delightful  waters,  the  gods  and  the  immortals  for- 
sake even  the  water  of  immortality.  On  these  mountains  are  four  forests,  namely  the 
excellent  Chilrarnl'liS,  (where  the  npsHrSs  reside),  NfiudnnS,  Dliritec,  (inhabited  by  the 
d^vntas,)  and  Voibhinju  ;  on  which  are  likewise  four  lakes,  Uroonn,  Maniisii,  Mfiharhii- 
da,  and  Sh£td-jiiiri,  where,  duiing  the  scorching  heat  of  the  summer,  the  gods  resort  ^  and, 
dallying  with  the  goddesses,  refresh  themselves  with  the  cool  waters  of  the  lakes.  On  tlie 
summit  of  So om^roo  are  three  peaks  formed  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  where 
the  three  gods,  Brtimha,  Vishnoo,  and  Mnha-Devu  reside.  At  the  foot  of  these  peaks 
reside  the  regents  of  the  eight  quarters,  Indiu,  \'uiihec,  Yuma,  RakshQsS,  Viiroonii, 
Vayoo,  Koov^ro,  and  Ecsho. 

Vishnoo-Pudee,  or  Giinga,  proceeding  from  the  foot  of  Vishnoo,  fell  on  Soom^ioo; 
from  tlience,  on  mount  Yishknmhhn, and  fiom  ihcnce,  on  the  head  of  Mriha-D^vu.  Fall- 
ing f]  oin  the  head  of  this  god,  in  her  descent,  she  became  divided  into  four  streams,  and 
flowed  through  Bhfidraahw^vOrshfi,  under  the  name  of  Sttia ;  through  Bhaintu-v&rsli6, 
asUltikD-Nuiida  ^  through  K^too-vT-rsha,  as  Vunkshoo,  and  through  Kooroo-vni'sbQ,  un- 

!t  JOmboo,  alitCf  eacircUni  Sogmtroo,  enter*  the 
eanU  a 
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^r  the  name  of  BhQdra.  If  any  one,  though  overwhelmed  with  rin,  hear  the  name 

of  Gonga,  or  desire,  behold,  or  touch  this  goddess,  or  bathe  ia  her  stream,  taste  of  her 
waters,  pronounce  her  name,  call  her  to  recollection,  or  extol  her,  he  instantly  becomeb 
holy ;  and  he  who  is  proceeding  towards  Ganga,  by  that  act  enables  his  ancestors  to 
overcome  the  messengers  of  YumS,  and  to  ascend  to  the  heaven  of  the  gods.* 

Bharfit'i-vdrsha  has  nine  divisions,  Oiudro,  Kiis^roo,  Tamropifmii,  Gabhfistee,  Koo- 
maiika,  Nagitachd,  Siimyu,  Varoono,  and  Gandhilrva.  Of  these  divisions  Koomarika 
ia  occupied  by  those  who  regard  the  distinctions  of  cast ;  the  other  eight  divisions  are 
peopled  with  the  ignoble  who  disregard  cast.  Bharotu-vSrshu  likewise  contains  seven 
mountains,  M&h^ndrfi,  Shooktee,  Mtilnyn,  Rikshaku,.Panee-patrD,  Sbhytt,  and  Vindyu. 

To  the  south  of  the  equator  is  Bhoorloku ;  to  the  north  of  which  b  BhoovS-lokti,  and 
farther  north  SvtorlokQ,  or  Soom^roo,  a  residence  on  which  is  bestowed  as  the  reward 
of  religious  merit.  In  the  air  is  Mnhfirloku ;  above  which  is  Jooo-loko,  where  a  seat 
ia  obtained  only  through  the  most  exalted  religious  merit.  Above  these  ia  T6p)i-lokii, 
and  still  higher  SutyQ-lokn. 

When  the  sun  first  appears  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lfioka,  it  is  mid-day  at  Yamu-kotee ; 
at  Siddhee-poor'i,  it  is  the  hour  of  sun  set,  and  at  Romuku,  midnight.  The  quarter  in 
which  the  sun  rises,  is  the  east ;  aud  the  quarter  in  which  he  sets,  the  west.  It  has 
likewise  been  clearly  ascertained,  that  Soom^roo  is  situated  exactly  at  the  north  pole. 
The  piecise  determination  of  the  four  quarters,  can  no  where  be  obtained  so  advanta- 
geously as  at  Ltinka.  The  calculations  made  irom  any  other  spot,  by  uucertain  ob- 
servation, ure  by  uo  nieaus  so  accurate.  To  those  who  are  situated  at  the  equator,  the 
two  polar  stars  appear  attached  to  the  earth ;  while  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies  appear 
to  move  over  their  heads  in  a  circle  like  a  jaift  jantrfi-f  To  one  advancing  northwards 
or  southwards  from  the  equator,  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  the  polar  stars,  appear 
to  ascend  in  the  firmament.       When  any  one  proceeds  to  a  distance  from  the  equator, 

*  I1ie  thastiiiH  tay,  tbat  the  moment  any  one  commence)  a  jonrney  towardi  G&nga,  bit  Mieetton  who 
are  conlineil  by  YOma  inviiibly  accompany  lilm,  Bud  eojoy  the  offerings  which  be  dailj  preKDU  M  tUem 
while  Etuiding  in  the  nater.  t  A  ctrcolar  machine  for  raiting  water. 
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be  patMS  into  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  ;  ^a  degree  is  aacertained  b;  multiplyiiig  the 
number  of  yojfinos*  which  he  has  moved  from  the  equator  bj  365,  the  number  of  the  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  by  dividing  that  sum  by  4967,  die  sum  of  yojnnas  on  the  circum- 
feraifce  of  die  eardi.  By  ascertaining  hkewise  in  what  degree  any  one  may  be  situated, 
he  may  calculate  his  distance  from  the  equator  by  the  opposite  process.  To  the  gods 
on  mount  Soom^roo,  end  to  die  nsooros  on  jQmboo,  the  two  polar  stars  appear  aa 
though  placed  above  iheir  heads.  The  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  die  Ssoortts  «  the 
south  to  move  on  their  left,  and  to  tiie  gods  in  the  north,  to  move  on  their  right. 

When  the  sun  in  its  annual  course  Ccmtinues  for  six  months  in  die  northern  hemis- 
phere, die  gods  on  mount  Seom^roo  enjoy  its  rays,  of  which  they  are  deprived  when  it 
passes  into  the  southern  hemisphere;  hence  the  doctrine  diat  one  year  of  mortals  is 
equiv^ent  to  a  night  and  a  day  of  the  gods.  Ilie  pooranns,  to  remove  obstacles  to 
the  performance  of  religious  duties,  have  altered  the  commencement  both  of  dienig^t 
and  the  day  of  the  gods,  by  about  three  months.f 

The  pitrees  reside  above  die  moon,  and  enjoy  its  delightful  rays  ascending  from  be- 
neath. The  new  moon,  when  the  sun  is  above  their  heads,  constitutes  their  mid-dBy> 
The  full  moon  la  their  midnight,  and  the.first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon,  their  morn- 
ing and  evening  twilight.;]:  Brumha,  throl:^(h  his  amazing  distance  &om  the  earth,  conti- 
nually  beholds  the  sun  till  the  grand  dissolution  of  all  tilings.  He  reposes  during  one 
thousand  yoogos,  and  contimuea  awake  during  the  other  thousand ;  hence  2000  yoogos  are 
equal  to  a  day  and  a  night  of  Bramha. 

■  EMh  y^ulint  La  equl  to  five  milea. 

t  The  itiutrBs  prohibit  the  invMtltnre  of «  branhBn  with  the  poits,  the  perforatiaii  ofiha  tut,  the  de> 
ileartonofpood*,  templea,  image*,  groves,  well*,  &e.  u  weH  a*  the  performoaee  of  varioM  otter  reUgi- 
otM  acta,  dnring  the  night  of  tbe  god*.  According  to  the  MtroDOnucal  writew,  the  night  of  the  god*  com- 
menceo  «i  the  »em«l  eqninox,  mnd  cootinneB  to  the  intntonil  eqainot  But  the  pooranfts  igooiwtly  place 
ae  cwuDencement  of  tW*  Msaon  on  th»IOth  Aiharhfl,  (IMh  Jnly)  and  continae  it  to  the  Ist  M^U  (13tk 
Janiiar;>  Thi«  error,  Bhaaklkrll  eodeiTonn  delicately  to  conceaL  The  poorantta  alWDnd  with  the  motl  fla. 
grant  Mtronomlcal  and  geographical  errort.  To  cotm  theae  errors,  while  they  pnblished  their  own  i«W 
correct  calcnlatlon*,  the  Hindoo  astronomen  atcribe  the  pooranhi  to  another  yoogQ, 

J  t|eii£e  a  Imnr  month  1i  eqaitalent  to  a  night  and  a  day  of  the  pitreei. 
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The  circumlerence  of  the  earth  is  4967  70JiiniSs»  wkI  its  diameter  158.1  yojanBi,  24 
fingahm.*  The  auperficial  content  of  the  globe  ia  therefore  7,853^034  yojonaa,  obtained . 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  yojonoB  on  its  circumference  by  die  number  which  com- 
pose  its  diameter.  For  a  proof  of  this,  let  &ny  one  calculate  die  superficial  content  of 
a  ball  in  this  manner ;  then  covering  it  with  a  cloth,  let  him  meajure  the  cloth,  and  h^ 
will  find  bodi  producta  to  agree  precisely.  The  superficial  content  which  LoUD  has 
calculated,  is  falae  and'  incorrect,  and  contrary  to  experience.  My  calculations  differ 
from  Ilia  ;  let  the  most  learned  pondits,  unbiassed  in  their  judgment,  decide  between  us. 
For  if  you  divide  a  round  ball  into  two  parts,  yon  will  find  that  a  piece  of  cloth  of  equal 
dimensions  with  the  flat  surface  of  the  sectioa  wiU  be  insufii'cient  to  cov^  its  whole  sur- 
&ce.  In  order  therefore  to  reconcile  the  product  obtained  by  measurii^  a  cloth  which 
covers  Uie  whole  surface,  with  that  obtabed  by  calcu)ati<»,  I  find  it  neceisai^  to  mul- 
tiply the  diameter  by  the  circumference. f 

As  men  are  continually  passing  from  this  terrestrial  scene,  their  dissolution  is  called 
the  daily  proldyo,  or  destruction.  At  the  terminaljon  of  a  day  of  Bromha,  the  Bramhyti- 
proloya  takes  place,  at  which  period  every  thing  in  the  world  possessed  of  animation  is 
absorbed  in  Brambii.  But  when  Briimha  himself  is  annihilated,  and  when  the  whole 
creation  is  absorbed  in  the  eternal  Brfimfad,  from  whom  it  proceeded,  the  third,  called 
the  prakritikfi-prfilnya,  ensues.  At  the  new  creation,  when  all  things  proceed  again  firom 
BruR^O,  to  every  one  is  assigned  his  station  in  the  new  creation  according  to  the  actions 
of  metit  and  demerit  which  were  attached  to  him  before  the  dissolution  of  all  diings. 
lie  grand  and  final  destruction,  or  atyiintikfi-prolaya,  is  confined  to  the  yogfi,  who  af- 
ter having  acquired  that  knowlei%e  which  like  fire  coiuiunes  acts  both  of  merit  and  de- 
merit, obtains  liberati<H)  from  tfiis  world,  and  is  absorbed  in  Btttmbo. 

In  At  onivme  are  included,  the  earth,  the  mountains,  the  gods,  the  danftvot,  men, 

*  Sbtj  iaciht*  Bake  sm  jojani. 

1  Lint  appNn  vt  bare  MahitriBed,  tint  by  malUplyt^  ibe  dianMeriato  Usslf  lh«  lan  of  Os  npcifr 
cialcMleBt  wraM  be  ffbndMd. 
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the  irrational  creation,  the  planets,  the  stellar  mansions,  and  the  constellationa,  in  their 
respective  stations. 

Those  who  are  skilled  in  astronomical  calculation  have  fixed  ibe  circumference  of  the 
celestial  sphere  at  1,871,206,920,000,000  yojanns.  Some  mamtain,  that  this  is  agaita 
encircled  by  another  sphere,  called  the  Brnmhandn-kiStahn,  the  measure  of  which  there 
is  no  necessity  for  giving.  The  pouranikos,  in  opposition  to  this  system,  only  acknow- 
ledge (hat  portion  of  the  creation  to  exist  which  'u  visible  to  the  eye.  Whatever  may 
be  their  opinion,  we  abide  by  the  decision  of  those  pfindits  who  are  as  intimately  ac- 
qoamted  with  the  universe,  as  they  would  be  with  an  amulfikSe  fruit,  which  one  may  place 
in  bis  baud,  and  behold  on  all  sides.  They  have  determmed  as  above,  die  circumference 
of  die  celestial  sphere,  and  they  maintain  that  it  extends  as  iar  as  die  rays  of  the  sun  ex- 
tend. Whether  this  calculation  of  the  sphere  would  have  been  eeleemed  accurate  in 
any  precedmg  yoogS,  we  cannot  say  j  it  certainly  is  a  correct  calculation  of  the  extent  of 
the  sphere  in  this  yoogfi,  and  to  it  we  adhere. 
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SECTION  XUX. 
fVorki  on  the  Military  Art. 

The  Hindoo  aagea  did  not  permit  even  the  military  art  to  retnun  unexamined,  and  al- 
though their  writings  on  thia  subject,  if  Btill  extant,  might  contain  little  or  nothing  which 
could  instruct  the  modems,  yet,  as  dirowing  some  light  upon  the  methods  of  making  war 
amongst  so  ancient  a  people,  they  would  be  very  interesting. 

The  works  on  the  art  of  war  are  called  DhanooNv^dfi,  from  dhooooHh,  a  bow,  and 
v£dfl,  science.  None  of  these  works,  however,  are  at  present  to  be  found  among  the 
learned  men  in  Bengal,  but  allusions  to  the  method  of  making  war  are  scattQrt;d  up  and 
down  in  the  different  pooranQs,  from  which  the  author  has  selected  the  following  facts : 

From  various  parts  of  the  Hindoo  history  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  Hindoo  kings  led 
their  own  armies  to  the  combat ;  and  that  they  were  prepared  for  thiit  important  employ- 
ment by  a  militaiy  eduratiun  ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  tliat  many  of  these  mouarchs  were  dis* 
tinguisfaed  for  the  liighe^it  ^aUiui  und  miliiary  skill. 

In  the  march  uf  the  army,  'be  ensigns  were  carried  in  front ;  then  followrd  in  succes- 
flioQ  the  fooi-ii>t;ii,  iliuse  armed  with  shield  ai>d  spear,  the  bow-men,  mcu  armed  with 
clubs  and  bliulgeuiH,  the  horse,  ttie  warriors  on  elephants,  those  in  chariots,  on  camels, 
on  oxen,  then  agum  a  body  of  infantry,  the  musicians,  the  water-carriers,  and  lastly,  the 
stores  on  carriages. 

The  troops  were  thus  arranged  :  a  circle  of  foot-men  surrounded  one  division  contain- 
ing  all  the  different  kinds  of  warriors,  in  which  were  interspersed  chariots,  with  chario- 
teers famous  for  their  prowess.  Another  division  of  the  army  wag  formed  into  tbt 
shape  of  the  bird  Gfiroorn ;  another  into  that  of  a  half  moon ;  others  into  the  forms  of 
the  lion  or  the  tyger ;  another  into  a  line  of  single  warriors;  anodier  into  the  form  of  a 
carnage,  or  the  lily,  die  mnknrn,  a  giant,  a  gnndh&rvfi,  a  buH,  &c.  He  who  died  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  was  promised  heaven.  On  commencing  flie  contest,  each  side  inter- 
changed  certain  expressions  of  abuse. 

T  t  t 
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Duriag  an  eagagemenl,  many  different  modet  of  wariare  were  pursued,  sudi  as,  amgle 
combat ;  chariots  engaging  with  chariots  ;  horsemen  with  horsemen ;  footmen  with  foot- 
men, Stc. ;  fighting  without  order ;  with  various  weapons ;  in  ambuscade ;  imder  invisi- 
ble forms  ;  under  other  shapes.  Arrows  were  often  discharged  so  rapidly  as  to  (ill  the 
air  with  them,  and  to  cause  one  arrow  to  drive  forward  another.  After  the  men  be- 
longing to  the  opposing  circles  had  been  destroyed  or  dispersed,  the  central  charioteers 
engaged,  when  the  archers  first  sought  to  pierce  the  horses,  or  the  charioteer,  or  to  cut 
the  bow-strings,  or  to  pierce  the  flag  at  the  top  of  the  chariot. 

For  the  protection  of  one  chariot,  a  thousand  elephants  are  said  to  have  been  env- 
ployed}  for  that  of  each  elephant,  one  hundred  horsemen  ;  of  each  horseman,  teu  bow- 
men ;  of  each  bow-man,  ten  soldiers  with  sword  and  shield ;  of  each  foot-soldier,  three 
others,  one  on  each  side  and  one  behind. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  to  smite  a  warrior  overcome  by  another ;  or  one 
who  had  turned  his  back,  or  who  was  running  away ;  or  one  fearfiit  j  or  he  who  had 
asked  for  quarter ;  or  he  who  had  declined  further  fighting ;  or  one  unarmed  ;  or  a  sin- 
gle charioteer  who  had  alone  survived  in  the  engagement ;  or  one  derailed ;  or  females, 
children,  or  old  men. 

The  Hindoo  war  chariots,  made  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  or  wood,  and  ornamented  with 
various  devices,  had  one,*  two,  or  even  a  hundred  wheels.  Some  of  them  contained 
as  many  as  a  hundred  apartments  j  they  tapered  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  steeple,  on 
which  were  placed  flags,  cows'  uils,  and  bells.  On  these  flags  were  painted  tiie  bird 
Gdrooru,  or  Sbivo's  bull,  Hftnooman,  the  kovidarn,t  the  Hon,  the  mokQra,  afiah,  %  ser- 
pent, an  alms'-dish,  seven  palm  trees,  lightning,  or  a  ^ger. 

The  Hindoo  soldier  wore  a  turban,  a  girdle  for  the  loins,  a  pair  of  riiort  breeches,  a 
piece  of  leather  round  the  loins,  from  which  were  suspended  a  number  of  small  bells. 
Their  coats  of  mail,  made  of  wire  or  leather,  are  said  to  have  been  impenetrable. 

*  The  cfaariot  of  SporyG,  ((he  son)  ia  repreiented  »  haviiif  but  one  wheel.  t  Biuhinia,  sefeni 

rpecUi.    TbUwu  the  flag  lueil  bj  tbe  Hindoo  kingi  of  the  nee  of  the  tan. 
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Some  cQDib&tanta  were  fninoua  for  digcharging  arrows  very  rapidly  or  to  a  vajt  distance, 
or  wilh  a  force  sufficient  to  pierce  a  mountain.  O^ers  were  said  to  possess  a  strong 
and  never-ruling  grasp ;  or  to  be  able  to  use  the  bow  either  with  the  right  or  tiie  left 
hand.  Honours  were  conferred  on  those  who  never  tuned  tiieir  back  in  an  engagement, 
who  manifested  a  contempt  of  death,  who  despised  fatigue  as  well  as  Ae  most  fonni- 
dable  enemies,  who  had  been  found  invincible  in  ev«ry  combat,  or  had  displayed  a  cou- 
rage which  increased  like  the  glory  of  the  sun  advancing  to  meridian  splendour. 

He  who  engaged  in  single  combat  was  called  6rdh6-rfitee;  he  who  combated  with 
liuudreds  of  chariots  was  called  a  Ratee,  with  thousands,  an  Utee-ratee,  with  ten  thou- 
sands, a  Moha-iutee  j  while  the  charioteer  who  overcame  footmen,  wrestlers,  spear-men, 
bludgeon-men,  &c.  was  called  Rtit'hii-yootQpfi-yootiipii. 

The  following  were  considered  as  evil  omens  on  going  to  war :  a  storm  at  tiie  com- 
mencement of  the  march;  an  earthquake ;  theimplementsof  war  droppmg  from  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers ;  vultures  passing  over  the  army,  and  making  a  screanuDg  noise ;  the  rays 
around  the  sun  becoming  red  ;  the  moon's  appearing  as  small  as  a  star  before  ao  en- 
gagement; a  crane,  a  hawk,  or  a  vulture  seen  walking  near  the  army;  the  howling  of 
shakals ;  the  descent  of  a  vulture  on  the  flag  of  a  chariot ;  the  falling  of  a  thunderbolt, 
or  fire  from  heaven ;  darkness  filling  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens ;  ^e  passt^  of 
a  cow,  or  a  deer,  or  a  bramhiin,  on  the  left  of  the  army,  or  of  a  shakal  on  its  right; 
the  carrying  to  the  right  of  the  army  a  corpse  or  a  pan  of  water ;  the  falling  of  blood 
from  the  clouds ;  the  sight  of  a  female  beggar,  with  dishevelled  hair,  dressed  in  red, 
in  the  iront  of  the  anny  ;  the  starting  of  the  flesh  <m  the  left  side  of  the  commander  in 
chief;  the  weeping,  or  turning  back  of  the  horses,  when  urged  forward ;  dreadful  thun- 
der when  the  sky  was  calm ;  the  clouds  appearing  red,  &c. 

In  thefe  early  ages,  the  bow  was  the  principal  instrument  of  war;  and  hence  much  ts 
oaid  of  it  in  the  tustory  of  the  Hindoo  wars  :  and,  as  every  thing  described  by  the  poets 
must  have  a  divine  origin,  therefore — from  one  bamboo  the  god  Bromha  made  three 
different  hows :  from  the  end  nearest  the  roots  he  formed  that  called  Finakn,  which  he 
gave  to  Shivti ;  from  the  secood  part  of  the  bamboo,  ihe  Kodondfi,  given  to  Vishnoo, 
T  t  t  2 
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to  whom  ilio  the  GaodSvA  waa  also  presented,  but  Viahnoo  gave  this  bow  to  Par&Uioo- 
ramji,  and  he  with  it  destroyed  the  kshatiiyaa  in  twenty-one  different  engagements.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possessioa  of  Ramo,  of  Indro,  and  of  Urjoona ;  the  last  of  whom 
destroyed  with  it  all  the  race  of  Dooryodhiinfi,  and  conquered  the  world. 

Bows  mode  with  deer's  horns  were  called  Shamgn;  dioM  containing  seven  joints  of 
the  bamboo,  Sdptn-Tord,  and  those  made  widi  ivory,  Gojii-DantB.  TTie  bow  was  diree  cu- 
bits and  a  half,  or  four  cubits  in  length,  and  the  two  extremities  were  of  die  same  thickness: 
its  excellence  oousisted  in  its  strength ;  in  its  having  many  knots ;  in  ita  being  impene- 
trable to  the  point  of  an  arrow,  or  to  die  edge  of  a  sword ;  m  its  preserving  itt  strength 
after  being  used  for  a  long  time  together.  Some  bows  were  painted  at  die  back,  others 
had  small  bells  fastened  to  them ;  odiers  a  chamaro  ;*  others  were  aet  with  jewels,  and 
others  had  small  flags  appended  to  them.  Ilie  bow-strings  were  made  of  nerve,  the 
bark  of  trees,  silk,  gold  thread,  &c.  The  bow  was  preserved  in  boxes  made  of  cane,  or 
in  cloth :  Sbivil  used  to  place  his  in  die  skin  of  a  snake. 

To  prevent  mjury  from  the  bow-string,  two  thimbles  made  of  leather  or  metal  were 
worn,  the  one  on  the  first  and  the  other  on  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand ;  and  to 
prevent  the  bow  from  rubbing  off  the  skin,  a  leathern  sleeve,  called  godha,  was  worn  on 
&e  left  arm. 

Arrows  about  two  cubits  long,  were  made  of  reeds,  iron,  Scc.  painted  with  different 
ornaments ;  pointed  with  iron,  steel,  or  diamond,  and  mounted  with  the  feathers  of  the 
crane,  the  osprey,  the  vulture,  or  some  oljier  bird :  the  points  of  some  resembled  a  half 
moon,  others  bad  a  single  point,  and  others  were  of  various  shapes.  Besides  the  com- 
mon bow  for  arrows,  they  used  a  cross-bow  to  discharge  bullets.  The  bullets  discharged 
from  the  bow  of  Bhttrfitili  were  each  6400  pounds  in  weight :  so  says  the  Ramaytioa. 

lie  quiver  waa  made  of  skin,  aa  deep  as  three  fburtha  of  the  airow,  and  was  slung 
on  the  back  by  a  leathern  girdle.  The  gods  sometimes  gave  to  eminent  sagea  quivers 
contiuning  an  inexhaustible  store  of  arrows,  some  of  which  bad  the  faculty  of  retuniing 
again  to  the  quiver  after  they  had  done  their  office. 

•  The  bul  of  the  cofr  of  Tartar}. 
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A  youdi  WM  first  initructod  in  the  mediod  of  UD^ing  the  bow,  of  anointbg  it,  Etc. 
He  frequendj  exercised  bimaelf  by  tossing  up  liis  bow  and  catching  it  again,  and  by 
pulling  the  string  of  the  bow  first  with  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other.  He  was 

taught  to  be  skilful  in  taking  his  aim,  in  wielding  the  bow  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  keep  off 
the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  in  producing  the  twang  of  the  bow.*  A  good  archer  drew 
his  bow,  at  arm's  length,  till  the  extremities  met,  and  till  the  string  reached  his  ear, 
before  he  discharged  the  arrow.  Two  (W  three  strings  were  attached  to  one  bow,  lest 
one  should  break. 

The  Hindoos  also  fought  with  clubs,  which  were  about  the  length  of  both  anus,  and 
almost  the  thickness  of  the  body.  He  who  was  able  to  wield  the  club  so  as  to  keep 
off  blows,  or  any  thing  thrown  at  him,  was  deemed  perfect  in  this  art ;  and  he  also  was 
commended  who  held  fais  club  with  a  never-lailing  grasp,  and  who  repeated  his  blows 
npidly  and  with  a  powerful  force.  It  was  deemed  unlawful  to  strike  with  the  club 
lower  than  the  navel. 

Among  the  exercises  which  fitted  men  for  Gie  toils  of  war,  one  was  wrestling ;  to  be 
expert  in  which,  it  was  necessary  that  a  person  should  be  able  to  elude  his  antagonist 
by  pacing  round  him  in  circles ;  to  walk  on  hb  hands,  and  to  pitch  over  fais  head. 
He  was  not  to  permit  his  antagonist  to  throw  him  on  his  back,  or  to  seize  his  foot; 
but  he  was  allowed  to  kick,  to  strike  with  the  fist,  the  open  hand,  or  the  head.  When 
his  antagonist  was  about  to  seize  him  by  the  neck,  the  wrestler  was  taught  to  raise  bis 
shoulders,  and  permit  his  neck  to  sink  down  between  them.  A  third  person  was  not 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  combatants.  It  is  said,  that  a  wrestler  or  a  boxer  some- 
times beat  all  die  extremities  of  his  antagonist  into  his  body,  or  broke  his  back,  or  tore 
him  in  two. 

■  B;  the  twiDcof  msny  bow»  ugether,  the  ibasttSi  gay,  eneoiiei  bare  sometliDe*  falln  KOiclest  to  tlie 
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SECTION  L. 

Of  Works  on  the  Arts,  or  the  Shilpu  shastrm. 

The  original  work,  ChfitoosUisIitee-Kala-NinioyS,  by  Vatsa^onii,  is  said  to  have  been 

drawn  from  the  original  v^dB ;   but  neither  this  work  nor  any  other  on  the  arts  is  to  be 

procured  in  Bengal  at  present ;  though  some  fragments,  said  to  be  taken  from  the  shil- 

pa  shastrns,  are  found  in  the  smritees  and  pooraniis. 

Vatsayanu  mentions  the  following  different  professions,  the  origiu  of  which  he  ascribes, 
first  to  Brfimha  and  neit  to  VishwnkDrma :  the  dancer,  the  singer,  the  charioteer,  the 
musician,  the  tumbler,  the  elephant  driver,  the  diver,  the  goldsmith,  the  blacksmith, 
the  coppersmith,  the  joiner,  the  bricklayer,  the  shoe-maker,  the  weaver,  the  U)'lor,  the  . 
mat-maker,  the  washerman,  the  dyer,  the  farmer,  the  servant  who  rubs  the  body  of  his 
master,*  the  confectioner,  the  milkman,  the  witch,  the  spy,  the  gamester,  the  physiciun. 
Hie  prostitute,  the  thief,  the  ju^ler,  the  mimick,  the  conductor  of  feBtivals,t  the  dres- 
ser,|  the  warrior,  the  archer,  the  teacher  of  monkeys,  be^rs,  8ic.  the  snake-catcher, 
die  jeweller,  the  (hatcher,  the  mason,  the  distiller,  the  basket-maker,  the  oil-man,  Ae 
hunter,  the  fisherman,  the  messenger,  the  cook,  the  bearer  of  burdens,  the  gardener, 
the  8word-man,  he  who  tries  the  qualides  of  things.  Sic.  VatsyoDQ  also  mentions  the 
arts  of  making  necklaces,  shell  ornaments,  pictures,  eartheii-ware,  forts,  boats,  of  dig- 
ging wells,  pools,  Stc. 

Some  intitnictions  respecting  husbandry  are  found  in  the  Jyotish-Sarn-Sangrnhn,  and 
the  Tit'hee-TQtwii,  which  are  communicated  to  those  farmers  who  inquire  of  the  biun* 
hons  who  have  studied  these  works. 

In  the  account  of  the  casts  in  the  succeeding  volume  wiU  be  found  many  particulan 
respecting  the  arts,  to  which  the  author  begs  to  refer  the  reader. 

■  The  body  U  mbbed  by  inch  penom  to  produce  a  pleuant  KDMtioD  vUch  fcnenlly  compOKt  llw 
person  to  ileep. 

t  Id  Kriptate  liugnage, "  tbe  mler  of  tbe  f«&st.''  John  ti.  9. 
}  A  perMD  employed  in  dreitiii(  danccri,  players,  imaget,  &c> 
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Of  the  Sungskritu  Grammars,  (VyaJmrunu.) 
These  grammars  axe  veiy  numeroua,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of 
their  authors.  Indeed,  in  philology  the  Hindoos  have  perhaps  excelled  both  the  ancients 
and  the  modems.  The  first  Sungskritu  grammar,  called  Mfih^shworfi,  is  bbulously 

attributed  to  the  god  ShivS ;  another  called  the  Oindrii,  to  Indrn,  and  the  Chandrti  to 
Chiindrfi.  The  grammar  of  Paniuee  is  held  in  the  highest  eatimation  by  the  Hindoos 
f^erally,  while  the  Moogdhnbodhb  stands  lowest,  though  perhaps  very  unjustly. 

The  Moogdhnbodhn  may  be  selected  as  a  specimen  of  other  grammars :  It  consists  of 
more  than  eleven  hundred  short  Rules  termed  shootris,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  degree 
of  conciseness ;  the  greater  part  of  which  consist  only  of  one  line,  and  some  of  not  more 
than  four  or  five  syllables,  which  are  followed  by  a  comment  termed  Vritee.  This  gram- 
mar contains,  first,  what  is  called  Sundhee,  viz.  die  Permuta^on  of  letters.  Secondly, 
Shobdo,  viz.  Sounds :  this  includes  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  participles,  be- 
gimiing  with  a  definition  of  grammatical  terms,  tfarowmg  all  those  parts  of  speech  toge- 
ther, and  treating  of  their  declensions  as  they  end  in  the  different  letters  beginning  with 
the  vowels.  Thirdly,  Dhatoos,  or  Roots :  this  section,  like  all  the  others,  begins  with  a 
definition  of  terms ;  goes  through  ten  difTerent  conjugations,  and  dien  treats  of  causal,  op- 
tative, and  frequentative  verbs,  which,  though  derived  from  die  other  dhatoos,  are  reckon- 
ed separate  verbs.  Nominal  Verbs,  or  verba  formed  from  substantives,  adjectives,  or 
other  words,  are  included  in  this  division.  Then  follow  observations  on  the  active  and 
middle  voice,  ctmcluding  with  directions  respecting  the  tenses,  as  used  with  various  con- 
junctions. Fourthly,  Kritu,  or  the  formadon  of  substantives,  adjectives,  participles,  fitc. 
from  dhatoos.  The  last  division  mclndes  StrSetyfi,  or  rules  for  the  feminine  gender ; 
Snmaso,  or  rules  for  compound  words ;  Karnko,  or  rules  for  the  syntax  of  nouns>  as 
governed  of  words  in  a  sentence,  and  Tadfaita,'  or  the  formadon  of  patronimics,  gentilea, 
abstract  and  concrete  nouns,  Gcc. 

In  the  west  of  Bengal  the  Sangkshiptii-Sarfi  is  chiefly  studied ;  in  the  midland  parts,  the 
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Moogdhabodhli,  and  in  the  eastern  the  KfiUpn.  Ilie  SarSswntn  is  also  in  liigli  estimati- 
c^ ;  and  in  some  parts,  the  SoopQdmo  grammar  is  studied  by  a  few. 

The  price  of  written  copies  of  the  Moogdhnbodhfi,  if  written  with  care,  is  about  three 
roopees.     Inferior  copies  are  sold  at  one  roopee  and  a  half. 

SECTION  LII. 

Grammars  still  exlant. 

The  Paoinee,  b;  Panioee. — The  Paninee-Sootru-BhashwD-VartikK,  by  Katyayana. 

'  —TTie  Paninee-SSotrt-Vartikn,  by  Kashika-Dasii.— The  Paniaec-Sootra-Bhashyd,  by 

IJnGntii-D^.— The  Swarfi-MunjureS. — The  Chiindrika,  by  Ramtt-Shfirmacharya.— 

TTie  Podo-Chiindrika. — TTie  Siddhanto-Chandrika,  by  Ramashroniacharyo.— The  Vy«. 

fcaraaa-Pfida-MaDJiirSi,  by  Hiira- DiittQ-Mishro. — The  VyakQrnnQ-Lnghoo-Vrittee 

Hie  VrihtidToiyak&j4n6>Bhooshdnn,  by  Hfiree-Deekshitii. — The  Voiyakur^n'  'Bboo> 
shftnn,  by  ditto.— A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Prosado. — The  Swriin-Voidikff-Prakri)  a,  by 
Sbakfitay^fi. — The  Oonadee,  by  BbSmS-SenacharyQ.— The  Tuttwa- Bodhiiiee,  by  Ka- 
ahika-Qasfi. — The  Dhatoo-PradSpfi-MoitrfeyB,  by  Mitradiaryn. — ^The  Dhatoo-Patliii, 
by  Paninee. — The  Gona-Pat'h'',  by  Bardh'imanS-Oopadhyayfi. — The  Prokriya-Kou- 
moodeo,  by  Krishnii-Pfinditfi. — The  Prukriya-Vyakliya,  by  ditto. — The  Prusadu-Kou. 
.moodii. — The  Mnnorama,  by  Bhflttojoe-DSkshitn. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by  R5ma- 
Nafhn. — The  Vrihut-Shubdendoo-Sh^khi^rD,  by  Hiireejee-Deekshita. — A  comment  on 
ditto,  called  the  C  hid  ast'hee- Mala,  by  Balamu-Bhatt^, — The  Lughoo-Shnbdgndoo-Sh^ 
khiiru,  by  NagojS-Bhiitt9.— The  Paribhasb^ndoo-Sli6khfirD,  by  ditto. — ^The  Munjoo- 
sha,  by  ditto. — The  Mnnjousha-Vj-akfaya-Kola,  by  Balbmn-Bhuttii. — The  Poribhasha- 
Vrittee,  by  NagojS-BhDttn.— The  Pnribhash6ndoo-Sh6kaHi-Teeka. — A  comment  on 
ditto,  by  KoiyAtn. — An  account  of  this  comment,  by  NagoJM-Bhnttii. — A  comment  on 
the  Ptwibhasha,  entitled  Poribhashart'hn-Sungtoha-Vyakhya-Chnndrika. — ^The  Kon- 
ttoobhn,  by  BhAttojeS-DSkshitll.— A  comment  on  ditto,  entitled  PrKbha,  by  Baliimii- 
Bhirttn.— The  BbashyS-PrfidSpa-ViynruniJ,  by  NarayfinB-Bhuttft.— The  Vyakhya-Pra- 
dlepa,  by  Nagojee-Bhobn. — The  Koumoodee,  by  BhattojS.Deekshitn. — The  L^hoo- 
KoumoodS,  by  ditto. — The  Mudbyu-Koumoodee,  by  BhnrudwHJa. — ^The  Saio-Kou- 
moodee,  by  Shifi-I>h&i:a.Dondee.— The  Shabd&.Ralna,  by  HorM-Bhfitlo.— The  Bboo. 
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riifinfi-Saril-DarpnnS,-  by  Moree-Bhrittfi.— A  commeat  oa  Ibe  yotyaUr&i&-Ki3eaUBL 
— Tlie  LSghoo-Bbsarii&Dfi.  bj  Koondtt-BIAtUi^A  |»rt  of  the  FrakSin4.P[AkMbn,  bj 
Hilarajfi.— 1^  GMnB-Riitaift-  Mnhodudhee,  l^  VnnUi'.manoOopwlhytTa.— A  commeat 
on  ditto,  by  ditto.— The  Sarn-SangrUia. — The  Gnapoka-ViilSS. — ^The  Bhsahs-Vrittee, 
b;  PoorooshottiiinJi. — A  comment  on  <&tto,  by  Sruhtee-]>hnrii. — "DtK  Dbstoo>Gfiaa> 
Niraftyili,  by  Gop9-Chihidra.— The  Dhatoo-Pradwpil,  by  Moitr^yfi-Rokshitn.— The 
Dh«too-P[Aluuba,  by  BUorama-Plhichaaana — The  Prabodhft-Prakaahii,  by  ditto. — A 
comment  on  ditto,  by  ditto.— -Tkc  Proorh&-Mmioi4ma,  by  Bhattoj33-De«kflhit6. — The 
Vrittee-Sfingrnha,  by  NagojSS-BhattiS. — The  Laghoo-Sh&bdfl-Rotnfi,  by  ditto. — The 
Sbobda-Rtttait-TSSka,  by  Balamo-Bhotti.— Hie  GonD-Samo^u.— The  Paribhasba,  by 
SeSro-IMvd.— The  KuUkritsoii,  by  KubakritmB.— The  PiaolS,  by  Pisaa.— Tlie 
Shakfitayttno,  by  SfaskaUyonii. — ^Tbe  Koot&imaah6,  by  JoinSudra. — ^The  RKTee-RA> 
liQsyD,  by  HoUyood)^. 

The  Kiilapa,  by  Sarwiivlirmacharya. — ^Aa  enlargement  of  ditto,  by  Doorgo-Shighfi. 
— Anollter,  by  PocmdfirJekduha.— The  Kfilap&-ChDrklirSitb-RDh&9ya.— The  Kulapt- 
Dhatoo-SadBuJi-ShBbdBmavD — The  Kfiiapd-Pariahishtil-TSeka,  by  RamD-Chmidril. 
ChAkHivorttei. — A  ditto,  by  GopeS-Ntt'bo.— The  Katontrii-Paajikii,  by  Trilochanfi- 
Datd. — ^The  Katiintru-Vrittee,  by  VAru-Roochee. 

The  S8rinwato,by  t^noobho3tee-Swur5opachaiya — Acomment  on  ditto. — Another, 
caHed  Poonjiinju,  by  Poonjiir^a. 

SBn^sbipt6-S«rn,  by  KrnmAdSeshwQrtt. — ^A  commeat  on  ditto,  by  GoyS-Chnndrtf. 
— Another  by  Huree-RamS. — SungkshiptD.Saro-SDmpat. 

The  Moc^dh^UKMlhtt,*  by  Vopi-Diva. — ^A  comment  on  ditto,  called  ShobdA-DeepikB, 
by  Gonnd!J-Ram!l.— Often,  by  Kinratii-Mfillika,  by  Shree-VAUnbhn,  by  D^M-Dasn, 
by  Miidhoo-Suudhontt,  by  Vidya-Nivaifi,  by  RunTi-Tfirkktt-Vagenhii,  and  by  fU- 
manundft-KaaheSsbwiiift. — ^The  Moogdhiibodh^PariabishtA,  by  ditto. — Hie  Kavee-KaU 
po-Droomn,  by  Vopii-D£vft. — ^A  comment  on  ditto,  by  ditto,  and  another  by  Ramft- 
Nyayalonkar^.— The  Dbato»-T5ka,  I9  \opa-D6vi.—A  work  under  the  lame  name 
by  Doorga-Dasli. 

The  NBvyfl-VyakorBnn,  by  MGdann-Pfinchanona. — The  BhSoripiftyogB,  by  K£vald- 
*  An  eAden  of  tUi  wtifc,  cMt^nlaf  111  ptgtM,  llmo,  hai  been  printed  at  fiie  Serampore  prCM. 
U  a  n 
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Kamfi-Pbichsnfiafi.*— Tbe  RoSpii-Mala.— The  BhavD-Shiglui-PinknjrK.— The  Saa- 
pAdna,  by  Piklmii<Nabhii. — A  comment  oo  ditto,  by  ViBhnoo-Mbhrii. — Hie  Dfaroo- 
liibodha,  by  Bhttiiltii-MMlika.— The  SanvfileS,  by  KrubQa-VfiudopidfayRyfi.— The  Ka. 
rika-BiUee,  by  Kriihnft-Misbra.— The  SoobodfainS,  by  ditto.— The  ShSegiil-BodhD, 
by  Baiarama-PaDchsnttnfi.— The  Mttie^bhatlee,  by  MAhw-BhtttD.-^The  Hoiniv-Vyk- 
kttrimfi.— The  Rutno-Mala.— The  ShubdD-Tattwo.— The  GnaDaiiiiit6.--The  Prakritt- 
KulputuTQO,  by  RaniQ-Tark^VaffCeahn. — The  ShfibdA-Bodu-PrnkaahD,  by  Gong^ahopif- 
dhyayfi.— The  Doorgfanta-TipBnS,  by  ditto.— The  Karrikn-Chukru.— The  V6<oo-Dha,- 
too-Karika.— The  Shoivii-VyakiiraiuS.— The  Lttkaii-VadQ. — The  Nirookta. — Th« 
Sbiksha. 
I»  the  Prahitu  Umguage,     The  Frakritfi-I^mK^altwiirii,  hj  Laokishvdnii 


SECTION  un. 
Of  tie  Swi^ikritu  Dictionariex,  (Koihii). 

These  works  aho  do  the  highest  cre^t  to  the  Hindoo  learoed  meo,  and  prove  bow- 
highly  the  SongakritQ  was  cultivated  in  foimer  periods.  They  are  written  in  verse,  witb 
the  meaminga  interspened  by  the  supply  of  other  words.  T^is  inteioiixture  of  the  text 
with  eiplanations  renders  a  pret^  correct  knowledge  of  the  SiingskntQ  necessary,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  original  words  from  tftoee  given  to  ascertain  Ibe  meaning. 

Umiirii-Siagfaa  has  divided  his  dictionary  into  eighteen  chapters,  and  arranged  all  his 
words  under  the  Mtowing  heads :  heaven,  patalu,  earth,  towiu,  mountains,  forests  and 
medical  plants,  animals,  man,  bramhons,  kshtttriyus,  voishyna,  shSodrils,  epithets  of  per- 
sons, qualities  of  things,  miscellaneous,  homonymous,  words  ending  in  different  letters, 
indeclinabtes,  and  remarks  pn  the  genders.  This  arrangement  is  attended  with  this 

advantsf  e,  that  such  a  dictionary  becomes  nseful  a»  a  scientific  work,  as  well  as  a  voca> 
bulary. 

*  FromkfvtlB,  only,  and  IUm&;  wbich  meani  (expr«s>lTe  of  a  itrooK  religioni  ittachment}  "  Only 
Bamtt,"  or  "  Neoe  b«t  Raatk."  ItkncbanOnlt  1>  merely  « title.  TliU  pcnon'*  name  will  be  fuiuid  in  pSK"  MS, 
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The  woik  of  Unraro-Sio^to*  U  almost  universally  consulted  in  Bengal,  and  the  ad- 
joining proviacfli ;  but  the  other  dictionaries  are  seldom  referred  to  except  in  particular 
cases,  even  where  they  are  posBesaed.  A  greatnumber  of  conunents  have  been  writtoi 
on  diis  work,  among  which  are  the  Pfidli-Chandrika,  the  Vyakbya-Roodrfl,  the  Vyakhya- 
PrndSpii,  the  Moogdhfibodhinel,  the  Sai&SoondDTQ,  the  PlkdHrfbD-Koumoodee,  the 
Trikand6-Viv^a,  and  four  others  by  Nwlo-Koafhli,  RamK-TarkiUVag^Ssba,  Bbarilt»- 
Mollika,  and  RayD-Mookootfi.  Tbe  comments  explain  the  words  of  the  original  tei:t ; 
give  the  {^ammatical  rules  for  the  vrords,  and  authorities  from  other  works  for  the  meao- 
Jngs  which  they  affix- 

SECTION  UV. 

IHUionariet  tttil  extant. 

The  M&linS,  by  MidiniS.— The  R&nD-Mala,  by  HnlayoodhK.— llie  Hoimii,  by  H^ 
mfi-Chiindrfi.-^'Ilie  Trikando^hishfi,  by  PoorooshoUomD.— llie  Vishwa-PrfikashQ,  by 
Mfihgahw&i4.— The  0niarQ.Ko^ii,  by  Cmaro-Stngha.-— The  Haravoia,  by  Poorooshot. 
toma. — The  Umaro-Mala,  byUjnyo. — Tbe  CraDro-tntwa,  by  VachnBptitee. — The  Vor- 
nOdbhnna,  by  Ootp&Iina.— The  Cnadee  Ko^6^  by  Roodia.~The  Bhagooree.— llie 
Riibhasa.— Tlie  Oroonft-DottS,  by  Bopalita.— The  Hodda-Chnadm,  by  Shoobhaoka. 
—The  Dwiro5pa-Ko8hiS,  by  Vyaree.— The  Shnbdfl-Mala,  by  Jfita-Dhurn.— The  Shab- 
dli-Rntna-Vfllee,  by  EkakshureS-Koshn.— The  Bbooree>Prttyogfi. — The  Drivyabhidha- 
nfi.— The  Shobdft-Chibidrika.— Tbe  Mlintrabhidhan6.— llie  Sfaobdamovtl,  by  SoobhSS- 
tee.— The  ShiibdS-MWiodadhee,  by  DfindBB.— The  Yadfivft.— The  DhilriSnee. 

■  UmltTlt-Singbfi  ia  lappoted  tobnve  li*ed  in  tbe  reipi  ofTikTflnndityB,  aboat  eight  haodred  mnd  twest^ 
fcur  year*  ago.  H«  conpiledhiB  dictloMry  Avm  Mrenil  otbert.  Areireicrilent  Mllthnof  tb«Umtrtt- 
^oiha,  with  u  Eii^b  InterpretBliaa  mnd  Annotatkmi,  hmi  been  pnbllthed  by  H.  T>  Colebrooke,  Eiq.  and 
printed  al  llw  preu  oS  the  Serampore  Society  of  HUaionuiea.  A  written  c*pr  of  t^  Umdrl-Koablk  aella 
fat  thru  roopMi  t  it  coataim  aboat  one  haadrad  taavei. 

17  s  o  S 
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8ECII0N  LV. 

Of  Translaliont  from  the  SuagikrUu,  and  worh  written  ia  the  diaUcti  ^Iitdia. 

TranslatioDB  from  the  Silingriuitii  are  not  namerouB,  compared  witb  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  works  to  be  found  in  this  language  i  and  this  is  etnly  accounted  for :  die  t»vni- 
binical  system  denies  learning  to  all  but  bramhons,  and  diis  order  of  men  entertains  the 
most  perfect  contempt  for  every  thing  written  in  the  vernacular  tongues.  Still,  how- 
ever it  has  been  found  necessary  to  meet  the  public  taste,  and  to  give  imitations  of  some 
of  the  most  popular  works  in  the  dialects  derived  from  this,  tbb  lanooagb  of  the 
GODS.  Some  persons  have  supposed,  that  the  popular  language  of  India  is  the  Hin- 
doost'faanee,  but  so  far  firom  this  being  the  case,  the  Hindoosfhanee  is  no  where  the 
language  ofa  single  village  ofHindoos  ihroughout  the  whole  of  Biudooit%anii,  but  evei7 
Hindoo  dialect  is  derived  from  the  Simgskritn.  We  mig^t  go  still  farther,  and  say,  that 
not  a  single  Hindoo,  amidst  all  the  roiUions  in  India,  ever  speaks  the  Hindoost'hanS  as 
hin  mother  tongue :  it  is  only  used  amongst  those  Hindoos  who  have  been  or  are  con- 
nected with  Mfisnlmans  cm-  Europeans.  The  audior  has  obtained  a  list  of  popular  works 
in  some  of  the  dialects  of  India  drawn  from  the  Sfingskiitli,  or  written  at  once  in  dioae 
dialects,  and  here  he  begs  leave  to  dose  this  chapter,  oa  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos, 
■nd  with  it  the  present  volume : 

Li  Bei^abe. — Tite  Chondee,  b;  Kavee-Kunkann,  a  bramhim,  a  vcA  relating  to  the 
vrars  of  Doorga  with  tiie  giants.  These  verses  are  recited  for  eight  days  together  at 
some  of  the  Hindoo  festivals. — The  New  Chundae,  and  the  Ramaynna,  by  Ramanftndii- 
Tffrt'hfi-SwamS. 

A  poeucal  version  of  the  Rama>un8,  b;  Krittee-VasO.  Recitations  of  this  work  at 
the  houses  of  the  Hindoos  sometimes  continue  for  several  days,  when  two  or  three  hun- 
dred persons  assemble  each  day. 

The  Mohabhariita,  by  KasheS-Das&,  a  ahSodrn,  is  in  the  houses  of  great  numbers, 
who  read  it  at  their  leisure. 

The  MnuilisB-Mungolo,  by  Ksh£mannndit,  a  shoodrii ;  a  work  respecting  the  goddesa 
Mfinfisa,  at  whose  festival  the  ccmtents  are  sung. 
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lie  VisfaalalcshS,  by  Mooko<md5,  »  bntnbfin,  is  m  work  id  vcne  cm  the  mn  ofdis 
gfMetB  of  d>JB  name,  %  Ibrm  <rf  Ooorgs,  ^licli  is  anng  at  feadtab,  at  die  holj  placea, 
and  hj  indinduitls. 

The  Sbivn-Ganii,  by  Ramishwarfi,  a  poetical  work  on  the  adventures  <rf  Sbivo  as  a 
mendicant,  lung  at  fcabTala,  &c. 

The  Sotyu-Narayfinu,  aatoryby  Sh6DkoracharyX,  abrsmhon,  relative  to  agodknovn 
among  tbe  Hindoos  by  the  name  of  SBtyd-Narayonfi,  and  amongst  the  Mositanans  by 
&e  name  of  Sotyo-pSra. 

The  DharmD^GanK,  by  Vinnyft-Lnkghmunji  and  GhonB-Ramn.  This  is  a  story  in 
verse  respecting  Laoo-S6n&,  a  person  vi  ho,  through  the  power  of  Yiimfi,  (death)  is  said  to 
have  caused  thesun  to  anae  in  tbe  west.  Tbe  BimjaBSSB  sing  these  verses  at  the  festi- 
vals of  Dhurmu  (YAmn),  as  do  also  lepers  and  others,  who  make  vows  to  this  god. 

Hie  Krishuii-Mflngiilii,  by  MadovD,  a  poem  on  the  revds  of  Krishoii  and  the  milk 
maids,  sung  at  the  festivals  of  Krishna,  and  containing  many  licentious  deHcripttons. 

The  Govindo-MfingaU,  by  Huree-Daslli,  a  voiragee,  a  story  in  verse  respecting  Hci- 
ree,  or  Krisbnii. 

Tbe  Ksbka-Mfingttlti,  by  Krishno-Ramii,  a  shoodio,  and  KQvee-Vallubfan,  a  brambon : 
a  story  respecting  the  goddeaa  Kal5,  to  whicli  is  attached  an  indecent  though  exceeding- 
ly popular  story  respecting  Soondnrn,  a  person  who  obtained  in  marriage,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  the  dau^ter  of  Veeru-Sii^n,  the  raja  of  Bjrdwan.  This  song  is  sung 
on  tbe  last  of  the  eight  days  (rather  nights)  occupied  in  the  recitations  of  the  Kalika- 
Mfiognln. 

The  Unnada-Mfti^UD,  by  BhaiAtfi-Chundro-Raya,  a  work  respecting  tbe  goddess 
Unnn-Pooma. 

The  Panchanona-Geita,  by  Uyodhya-Ramft,  a  shSudrt,  a  work  in  praise  of  Pfincba* 
nonfi,  Duksbina-Raya,  Shnsht'hS,  Makbaln,  See. 

The  Gonga-Bbftktee-TornnginS,  by  Dooiga-Priisadri :  a  poem  relative  to  GiSnga. 

The  DCvet-Mahatmyu-Chnndrika,  by  Ubhuya-Ch6i4ntl :  a  story  relative  to  Doorga  in 
the  form  of  Muha-Maya.— Kalei-KeSrttfino,  by  Rama-PrllsadS,  ashoSdrn:  a  similar 
work. — BfattvanR,  by  Doorga-Ramn,  a  similar  story. 

The  Krishuft-KEertunQ,  by  Govindo-Dasa  and  Vidya-Pfitee. 

The  CboitiiDyii.M(:i^ld,  by  LochnnD,  a  voishnnvii :  tbe  history  of  tbe  god  ChoitlinyS 
in  verse.— PasbuDdU'Diildnfl,  by  Radba-MaAova,  a  voisbnKvG :  a  work  in  fiivour  of  the 
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vMsbnovte'— Cboitonyo-Chanlamrita,  by  KriBlma-Dasnj  ■  voiahnlhii,  a  work  ta  de- 
fence of  Choitnnyfi,  partly  in  Sangskritn  and  partly  in  Bengalee. — Voiahnnvfi-VttndDna, 
by  DoivdkeS-NondfinQ,  a  voishniiva. — ChoitiinyiS-Bhagnviitili,  by  Vrinda-Vfinii-DasS,  a 
.voishauvfi.— 'Maii6-Shiluhya,  by  Nfirottomfl,  a  voithobvG,— Rfis9m9y&-KAlika,  by  Sfina- 
tGoii,  a  voishnfivG :  on  faith  in  Krishna. — Pr6ma-Bbgktee-Cfa6ndrika,  by  T^iakowo- 
Goswamw. 

Tbese  popular  stories  are  in  verse,  of  different  metres.  Single  verses  are  frequently 
quoted  in  conversation,  and  the  stories  they  contain  are  almost  universally  knovni  a- 
mong  the  Hindoos. 

In  the  language  qfMWhila,  or  Hrhoot. — The  H6ree-Vfingshn,by  BhomfinB-Kfivee.— 
The  RoolciniQ«e.Hnritnft,  by  Vidya-Pfttee.—Tbe  Oosha-Horonft,  by  ditto.— The  Mob^ 
ahfi-Vane?,  by  ditto.—Tbe  Vishnoo.P6dft,  by  ditto.— The  KrisbBfi-ChOritrn,  by  ditto. 

In  the  IVinpi  langucige. — The  Ramayonir,  by  BhGvii-Bhootee. — The  Bhagavfiti!,  by 
DandS. — The  Bharuta,  by  Alasaoee-Pyadunn. — The  RaghQrll-PandfiveSyA,  by  Shfin- 
fctirD. — The  BhflvanS-Parinayil,  by  BhQva>BLoatee. — Tbe  Mnnoo-Choritrii,  by  Alasa- 
nee-Pjad5na. — The  Radha-Madhiivfi-SDnivadri. — The  Kiratarjoonieyn,  by  Alasanee- 
Pyad&na. — ^The  RookmineS-Pnriniiya. — The  Soobhudra-Piiriaiiya. — The  Nuloduyn.-f- 
The  Hurish-Chandro-Nalokii.— The  Parijatn.— The  MuhS-Ravunn-Chfiritj-ri,  by  Los- 
kusumee. — ^The  Sharuugn-Dhoro-Chftritrn,  by  Nagiima.— The  RookmangndQ-Chfiritif* 
^The  Honooqifintn-Vijuyil,  by  ditto. 

In  the  /fimZw.— The  Itaniayifai9,  by  Tooltisii-Dasa^—The  Ramfi-Chftndrika,  by  Kn- 
vee-Priya. — The  Vignann-Geeta,  and  the  Rusikfi-Priya,  by  Kt^havQ-Dasli. — ^The  RiltD- 
jaJD^  by  Mfitee-Ramii. — The  Bhagoviitfi,  by  BhSo-Pfitee. — The  Shoorn-Sagflro,  by 
Shoprfi-Das5.— The  Phadiliilee-PriikashD,  by  Shookti-I)6va.~The  Kflvee-Kaola-Kan. 
f  bRbhnrimfi,  1^  Chintamiinee.— The  Balo-Bhadrfi-Ch^tmee,  by  Bul&-Bhadrn.— Tb« 
Nfikhu-Shikha,  and  the  t^shtS-Yamn,  by  D^vfi-Raja.— The  Soptii-SbfitS,  by  Vihareer 
Daso.—T1ie  SinghasGnft-VotriihR.— Tbe  V£uUi-Piichish% 

^  the  Fru^JBAosAa-'— Rwpecting  this  dialect,  a  geollemaQ  of  Locknow  tfaw  ttu^ 
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to  theaqdioron  the  I.Slhof  Augast,  1817:  "  There  u;e  in  die  B^5-Bhulu  two  Gm- 
taa,  one  or  two  RBinaj&iaB,  die  Bh^vatii,  and  leveral  boolu  ccmtainuif  stories,  (ItU 
basa),  all  of  whidi  are  commonly  read  by  the  native  8oldi«s,  aad  I  belkre  by  the  inba- 
bitaiUa  of  this  part  of  tfa«  cooatiy  genenUj." 

In  the  Marhalta.—Tbe  Rookmina&-SwDyDmburil-^llie  PandDvt-PiQtapfi.-!-The 
Haree-Vijnyft. — ^T^e  Shivo-LEelamritD. — The  SoodamikChiritrfi. — ^Tbe  PoSrvonR,  by 
XHrnojee-PunChn.— Ilie  ShravDnB.FS9r*BMi,  by  ditto.— The  Faodoo-Rang&.Ma- 
hatni}'!]. — The  Uhee-Ravoia. — The  Geeta,  by  Ramo-Daao. — ^TTie  ManosS-Leela,  by 
Bamo'Dasn'. 

Jn  the  diaUet  ^  Bhqjv-poor^k. — The  Ramii-JSnnin,  by  Toolain-Dasfi. 

In  the  Ootlailu,  or  diaUet  tised  in  Orutav— The  BhagnvStn,  by  JQgannatli&-Dasa.— 
The  Miftabharatft,  by  Sarttla-Dasii.— The  Ruiiayana.r— The  TtihasS,  by  Vishnoo-DasS. 
— ^The  GSetn-GovindA,  by  Dhnianee-Dbfirtl. — The  GSta,  the  Kartikti-MahatmyB,  and 
the  Rtisa-Kfillolft,  by  Krishnn-DasD. — The  Kanchona-Iilta. — The  Ooddhnvo-Choutri- 
sha. — The  Goondicha-Vijoya  ;  the  Hangsii-Dootil,  the  LukshmW'VilasbA;  the  DhorA- 
nee-Dhfirii. 

'  In  the  Aiam.—Tht  MuhabhartltB,  by  l&niintu-Ktlndillee.— The  GBeta,  by  ditto.— A 
part  of  the  ShrS-BhagnvotTi,  by  ditto. — TTie  Shree-Bhagfi»6t&,  by  ShfinkorD. — A  po- 
pular poetical  abridgment  of  ditto,  by  ditto. — The  Bfirfl-Geetu,  by  ditto. — ^The  Prusfin- 
gfi,  by  ditto.— The  LSla-Mala,  by  <Mtto.— The  KanB-Khoa,  by  ditto.— The  Gho«ha,  by 
Madhflvi'i.— The  Kalika-pooran'i,  by  ditto.— The  ChandS.- The  Rajti-NRtee.— The 
'Sood'jS. — The  Hnriih-ChnndiopakhyanA. — ^The  Ramaynna. — "Die  Ramo-KiSrtuDa. 

In  the  dialect  of  Joypore. — ^The  ViiaiintB-Raja. — The  Rfitnfi-Mala,  by  Shiv5-Raj6. 
—The  Sfaivn-ChoupnyF?,  by  Bhivo-Dasn.— The  Dadookee-VanSS,  by  Dadoo.— Tha 
Miidhoo-MalntS.- The  ChaTanD-Rnsd.— The  Shiva-Sagfirfi,  by  Shini-Raju.— The 
Sboorii-BBBtUKovitwii, by  Shoorn-Dasii. — The  Geetu,  by  AjomayBra. — Another  GRtii, 
by  Phaiyol6-V61o.— The  HiStto-Pradwpa. 
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Itt  the  diaUct  of  Atii^fiUMf.— The  SooyabhSya-Tttree.— IIm  Dadre.— The  Koon- 
diriji,  by  Oine-Dhiiril. 

In  the  dialect  of  D&niclkHiid. — ^The  Kufimura-GStH,  by  Eriihii&-Daao.— llie  Raa5- 
Lsaa,  by  Sboort-Utud — The  Bhagnvfitfi,  by  Pny6-Daau.— The  SbOo-LSIi,  by 
Kanibr6.I>a«ti. 

iit  the  Ntpaul  Jittlect.—Tbe  Kri^oXbaritrt,  by  R«mn-CUtaidru.r— The;ChuiDky6. 

in  the  Hariana. — The  RookmiaS-MtbgiUa,  wid  the  Soodama>CliQiiliili. 

/h  the  tfuck  (OutckJ.—The  Stitinna-iAiqa,  by  ChoDdriUVann.— The  OomBi^ 
Mariivee,  by  ditto.— The  Shiishee-ProahnS,  by  ditto. 

In  the  diaUa  <i  Xfao^l.— The  Pntlioo-Riya.R«ynw,  by  Cb&ndru  —The  IHi5&-LS- 
U.— The  JayS-Chandro-PrtkaahD,  by  OiJindia-Bhata.— The  Kovee-Pixikadio.— The 
Vane»-Bb5osh6nn.— The  Doorga-Bhaaha.— The  Geeta.— The  DhOaasyee.— Ilie  Vi- 
nAya-Potrika,  by  Toolfaee-Da«a.— The  Ramn-Sholaka,  by  ditto. 

i^  the  Bikaneer  dialect. — The  Goutdmii-Rayaao,  by  SoniDyo-Giiodrii. — The  ShrSS* 
Palo-Raynso. — The  Sbaln-Bfaadrii-It«ynso,by  Jin^Hnto-KishwSiii. — ^llie  Sh£goonja- 
BayosD,  by  Samoys-GHadhrii. — Hie  Panii-Shwlii-Choudfaariya,  by  KBhaau-Kfilyanfi. 
— ^lla  E(xntee-Shooddh&-MalD,  by  Jiiia-Hfir5-Kishwnru. — ^The  Doodhya-Rsyiiso,  'by 
OodoyiUBhanoo. — ^The  BbaHUee-Poojana,  by  Rayti-Bbuioo. 

In  the  Haratee  dialett.—The  Dholamamneie.— The  Sor£t-Vijo.— The  Soorr)jaiifi-&o- 
roso-^The  Phtttiliiiula—The  Not'ha-Maroo.— The  Bari-Doomfi.— "Die  BhagWee — 
The  Chaad&a.— The  MSnee.— The  PariSaSna.— The  Amira-KoMko.— The  Saonki- 
IS&ra.— The  Tijo-Dhaifl.— The  Charanft. 

In  the  Sindhoo  (Sinde).—Tiie  BhBguvadgSta,  by  BhagilTfit»-Daw— The  Dralal&ja- 
Ptoj6ra,bySaht»«-RMn6.T1iakoort.— TlieOorti*-l4a6j«-Panjto,bjKunnfc 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  Ike  present  Slate  of  Learning  among  the  Hindoot. 
SECTION  I. 
Learned  Men. 
In  former  ages,  the  Himioo  philosophers  were  unquestioiiabl^  men  of  deep  erudition,  , 
and,  having  spent  many  years  in  acts  of  rigid  austeritj,  were  honoured  is  persons  of  so 
great  a  sanctity  of  character,  that  they  attracted  universal  homage  and  applause  :  some 
of  them  had  more  than  a  thousand  disciples  or  schema.    ShunkuracharyD,  for  instance, 
after  his  arrival  at  Beuare.t,  placing  himself  under  the  care  of  Govindachar}  a,  who  taught 
the  doctrineH  of  tlie  V^danta  philosophy,  became  the  most  celebraled  pliilosopher  of 
his  day :   here  he  took  the  staff  of  the  dundM,   and  embraced  ihe   life  of  this  class  of 
ascetics,  which  had  then  almost  sunk  into  total  disrepute,     Shunkiirti,  however,  was  de- 
termined to  raise  his  sect,  and,  having  collected  a  prodigious  number  of  disciples,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  India,  to  dispute  with  the  harneil,  and  to  gain  proselytes. — 
In  this  pilgrimage  he  was  every  where  .10  successful,  that  he  was  stjted  the  conqueror 
of  the  world.  As  his  terms  of  dispute  were,  that  if  he  was  unable  toobtam  the  victory 
he  would  embrace  a  secular  life,  u  liile,  if  lie  defeated  his  antagonist,  this  antagonist 
should  become  a  d' ndee,  multitudes  were  constramed  to  enter  into  this  order  of  ascetics. 
— The  effecK  of  this  journey  and  of  tlieite  labours  are  visible  to  this  day  :  it  is  said, 
that  not  less  than  4000  dtludees  now  reside  at  Benares.  Four  small  elevations  are  stilt 
shewn  in  Dravira,  upon  which  it  is  said  this  sage  used  to  sit  and  deliver  discourses  to 
hb  disciples ;  and  in  Dravira  there  is  still  an  annual  assembly  of  dondees  to  the  num^ 
ber,  it  is  said,  of  10,000. 

Thus,  in  former  times,  the  learned  Hindoos  were  almost  invariably  ascetics  or  mendi- 
cants, following  in  this  respectthe  principle  adopted  by  almost  every  philosophical  sect, 
that  to  renounce  the  world  was  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  true  philosopher. 

In  the  lists  of  works  inserted  in  this  volume  at  the  bead  of  the  different  dlvisiona  of 
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the  Hindoo  writings,  the  reader  will  find  the  nsmes  of  almost  all  the  leuned  Hindoos 
who  have  ever  flourished  m  India.  The  author,  however,  thinks  it  proper  to  add  in. 
this  place  the  names  of  some  modem  writers,  as  an  introduction  to  this  account  of  th« 
present  state  of  learning  amongst  this  people. 

In  the. court  of  Vikriimaditja  were  a  number  of  learned  men,  whose  names,  as  well  a» 
the  u&mes  of  their  writings,  will  be  found  in  the  867th  page  of  this  volume.  After  this 

period  arose  Oodoynnacbarjii,  author  of  a  comment  ou  the  Nyayn  philosophy ; Mun- 

dflniJ-Mishre,  a  Meemangsa  writer,  and  the  celebrated  anUgunist  of  Shanknracharj'fijai 
well  as  the  suppressor  of  the  sect  of  dbndees ; — Vachnspatee-Mishri'i,  who  wrote  an  ex- 
plaitatiun  of  the  sis  dursbAnos ; — Madhavachsryii,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Bookmima, 
and  wrote  the  UdhikQruna-Mala,  a  work  on  the  Meemangsa  philosophy  still  popular 
— Sarwfi-Varmmacharyo  ;• — Gimg^shn,  author  of  a  work  on  the  soStros  of  GontSmS 
— ShSolo-Panee,  a  writer  on  the  civil  and  canon  law; — Bbav5-D6vo-Bhntto,  and  JS. 

mSStn-Vahnna,  both  smritee  writers ; — Umitifi-Singhri,  author  of  a  dictionary ; Poo- 

rooshotti'imn,  autlior  of  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  ; — Dfaavfikn,  a  poet  who  lived  at  the 
court  of  Shree-Hfirshu ; — MoyoorQ-Bfaatttl,  a  celebrated  poet  and  philosopher ; —  Krish- 
nu-AnSndn,  a  Inntrri  writer ; — Shiromiinee,  who  wrote  a  comment  on  Gnng^sbu; — MB- 
fhoora-Nat'ha,  a  brambon  of  Nndeeya,  patronized  by  the  raja  of  that  place,  audior  of  a 
comment  on  the  Chintamlinee  of  Gfing^shwuril ; — Jiigideesha  of  Nndeeya,  the  autlior 
of  a  comment  on  the  work  of  Sbiromnnee ; — Gadadhfini,  of  the  same  place,  auUior  of  a 
comment  on  Sbiromimee  ; — JnyB-D^vri,  author  of  a  small  treatise  explaining  the  difficult 
passages  in  several  works  of  the  modem  Noiyayikfls ; — Tit'hoo-Ram&>Turku-Piincha- 
niiDn,  and  Krisbnu-Kantii-Vidyaliiukarii,  the  great-grandsons  of  Gndadhilrn ;  SbhrDna* 
Turkalnnkarn,  and  Sb&nkQffi-TttrkavageesbQ. — The  following  learned  Hindoos  are  still 
'  living  in  Bengal :  Sbivu-Nal'bu-Vidya-VachnspQtee,  of  N&deeyaj  and  Rdghoo-MQnee- 
Vidya-Bh$3sb(lnii,  and  Onrinttt-Ramil-Vidya-VageSshii,  of  Calcutta. 

Among  the  worlts  published  in  India  within  the  last  hundred  years  are,  the  Vyov'sfba- 
Songrubii,  by  Gopaifl-Piincbannnri,  of  Nudeeya,  on  the  civil  law. — A  similar  \vork,  and 
also  a  grammar,  by  Krishnti-JwvuDfi^Vfindyopadhyayn,  of  Krishuu-NAgnr  i. — A  gram- 
■  See  paje  206. 
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mar  by  Bhiiriitfi-M61iika,  of  Pindira. — The  Vivadaraavo-Setoo,  a  work  on  law,  by  Va- 
B^shwiirD'Vidyalftnkarii  aud  otheis. — VivadnbhDiigarniivii,  a  law  worit,  by  Jfignnnat'hci- 
Tmkft-PanchandnB. 


Colleget, 
The  name  given  to  Hindoo  colleges  or  schools  is  Chntooshpat'hie,*  which  signifies 
the  place  where  the  four  shastrSs  are  studied.       This  word  is  changed,  in  its  popular 
use,  to  Chouparie. 

These  places  are  generally  built  of  clay.  Sometimes  three  rooms  are  erected,  and  in 
Others  eight  or  ten,  in  two  side  rows,  with  a  reading  room,  open  on  all  sides,  «t  the  far- 
ther end  :  this  is  also  of  clay.  These  college  sleeping  rooms,  and  the  college  hall,  would 
greatly  surprise  an  English  academician  ;  but  the  Hindoos  have  yet  to  learo,  that  splen- 
did edifices  and  large  endowments  are  essential  to  learning. 

These  miserable  huts  are  frequently  erected  at  the  ezpence  of  the  teacher,  who  not 
only  solicits  alms  to  raise  the  building,  but  also  to  feed  his  pupils.  The  buildings  which 
contain  seven  or  eight  rooms  cost  seven  or  eight  poundststerling  :  the  ground  is  com- 
monly a  gift,  but  in  some  cases  rent  is  paid.  In  particular  instances  both  the  ground 
and  the  espences  of  the  buildings  are  a  voluntary  gift,  and  there  are  not  wanting  cases 
of  lands  being  bestowed  on  schouls,  and  of  persons  appropriating  a  mondity  sum  to 
their  support.    At  Ntideeya  the  last  case  is  common. 

After  a  school-room  and  lodging  rooms  have  been  thus  built,  to  secure  the  success 
jof  (he  school,  the  teacher  invites  a  few  bramhijns  and  respectable  inhabitants  to  a  short 
entertainment,  at  the  close  of  which  the  bramhnns  are  dismissed  with  some  trifling  pre- 
sents. 

If  the  teacher  finds  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  scholars,  he  begins  the  college  with  a  few 

*  Fromch&toortt,  fotiT  iliBttrfii,  and  pit'htt,  die  plare  of  reading:  by  Uwfi>uriliaitTl«,U  ta  beonder- 
•iMid,  tilt  f  ruiunan,  the  law  worlu,  tli«  poorana«,  and  Lhe  dAnhtabs. 
V  Tt2 
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junior  relatives ;  but  should  he  have  obtaiced  some  reputation  for  learamg;  in  the  com- 
mon disputes  at  die  fuiierol  feasts,  weddings,  dedication  of  sacred  things,  Sec.  he  soon 
collects  a  number  of  [inrooas,*  viz.  pupils,  or  readers. 

The  school  opens  every  morning  early,  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  assembling  in  the 
college  hall,  or  hut,  when  the  dilferent  classes  come  up  in  turns.  At  the  close  of  these 
labours,  about  three  hours  are  devoted  to  bathing,  worship,  eating,  and  bleep;  and  at 
three  they  resume  their  utudies,  which  continue  tilt  twilight.  Nearly  two  hours  are 
then  devoted  to  evening  worship,  to  eating,  smoking,  and  relaxation  ;  and  the  studies  are 
afterwards  resumed,  and  continued  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night. 

There  are  diree  kinds  of  colleges  in  Bengal :  one  in  which  the  grammar,  the  poetical 
tforks,  ancT  the  dissertations  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  poetry,  are  read ;  and  in  a 
few  of  these  schools,  something  of  the  poorauus  and  smritees  is  taught.  In  the  second 
order  of  colleges,  the  law  works  are  read,  and  in  some  cases  the  pooranns ;  and  in  the 
third  order,  works  on  the  nyaya  durahfinii.  In  all  these  colleges,  select  works  are  read, 
and  their  meaning  explained ;  but  instruction  is  not  conveyed  in  the  form  of  lectures. 

In  the  colleges  for  grammar  learning,  Slc.  the  pupils  repeat  assigned  lessons  from  the 
grammar  used  in  each  college,  and  the  teacher  communicates  the  meaning  of  the  lessons 
afiter  they  have  been  committed  to  memory.  The  evenings  are  occupied  in  repeadng 
these  lessons. 

In  those  seminaries  where  the  law  books  and  nyaya  shastrna  are  studied,  the  pupils  are 
divided  into  classes  according  to  their  progress ;  and  the  pupils  of  each  class,  having  one 
or  more  books  before  them,  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  when  the  best  reader  of 
the  class  reads  aloud,  and  the  teacher  gives  the  meaning  as  often  aa  asked :  thus  they 
proceed  from  day  to  day  till  the  work  is  completed.  Those  who  are  anxious  for  a 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  works  they  study,  read  over  and  obtain  the  meaning  of  the 
comments  before  they  leave  college  ;  and  some,  content  with  a  more  sujierficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subjects  contained  in  these  viorks,  merely  read  die  comments,  and  then 

•  From  pfillilt,  (0  read. 
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return  home.  At  ntght  the  pupils  at  tbeae  schools  examine  the  lessons  already  studied, 
Ita  order  that  what  they  have  read  may  be  impressed  more  distiuctly  on  the  memory  :  thew 
studies  are  frequently  pursued,  especially  by  the  ooiyayikS  students,  till  two  or  tliree 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  grammar  studies  are  pursued  during  two,  three,  or  six  years ;  and  where  Pamnee 
is  studied,  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  years  are  devoted  to  ^is  work.  This  appears 
to  us  an  immense  waste  of  time  on  mere  grammar^  but  as  soon  as  a  student  has  ob- 
tained such  a  kno  fledge  of  grammar  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  a  poem,  or  a 
law  book,  or  a  work  on  philosophy,  he  may  commence  this  course  of  reading  also,  and 
carry  on  at  the  same  time  the  remainder  of  his  grammar  studies.  Those  who  study  ths 
law  books  or  the  uyayas  continue  reading  either  at  one  college  or  another  during  six, 
eight,  or  even  ten  years.  When  a  person  has  obtained  all  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
one  teacher,  making  some  honourable  excuse  to  his  guide,  he  places  himself  at  die  feet 
of  another. 

In  other  parts  of  India,  colleges  are  not  common :  individuals  at  their  houses  teach  the 
grammar;  and  others,  chiefly  dbidaes,  teach  the  v£dtt  and  other  shaatrns  to  disciples  at 
the  mutt'liQs*  where  they  happen  to  reside.  The  v6das  are  studied  most  in  the  south- 
west, in  Toiltingo,  and  the  Dravirn  country.  In  Bengal  there  are  likewise  individuala 
who  teach  different  parts  of  learning  at  their  leisure  hours ;  or  who  have  two  or  three  pu- 
pils, who  support  themselves. 

No  Hindoo  teacher  receives  wages  from  his  pupils :  it  is  considered  as  an  act  of  very 
great  merit  to  bestow  learning;  and  he  therefore  endeavours  to  collect  a  subsistence  at 
festivals,  and  by  annual  or  moire  frequent  tours  among  die  rich,  who  readily  support  an 
individual  thus  devotii^  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  others.  The  teacher  is  also  invited 
to  all  public  ceremonies,  and  presenta  are  sent  to  him  whenever  a  feast  takes  place  id 
the  villHge.  For  his  opinion  in  poinU  of  disputed  property,  and  when  an  atouemeni  is 
to  be  made  for  some  offence,  Uie  tutor  of  a  college  is  generally  consulted,  and  receives 
fees.  If  he  c-m  from  these  funds  give  If^aming  to  a  number,  nnd  add  the  gift  of  food 
also  to  a  few,  his  ratrits  are  supposed  lo  be  of  the  very  first  order,  procuring  for  him 
•  Mr.  Co[«brDOke  crUi  tli«e  placet  convcnti  of  aicetici. 
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honour  in  thia  world,  and  Ae  highest  bene6u  in  a  future  stale.  Hence,  though  he  de- 
rives no  gain  in  a  direct  way  from  his  pupils,  he  is  not  left  to  want ;  he  obtains  a  aub- 
Bistence,  but  this  in  most  cases  is  rather  a  scanty  one.  Should  such  a  teacher  become 
a  favourite  with  a  rich  individual,  or  should  one  of  his  pupils  be  the  son  of  a  rich  man, 
he  then  fares  better. 

The  pupils  if  grown  up  are  genenll;  maintained  b;  dieir  parents,  and  reside  either 
at  the  college  or  at  the  house  of  sime  neighbour.  The  Hindoos  do  not  pennit  boys  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  to  leave  home  for  the  college,  but  seek  instruction  for  tliem 
at  some  place  in  their  own  vicinity.  In  some  cases  a  rich  man  livii^  near  the  college 
supports  a  youth  from  a  distance.  In  others,  a  number  of  disciples,  perceiving  that  the 
■on  of  their  spiritual  guide,  who  ia  expected  to  succeed  his  fother  in  that  office,  is  like- 
ly to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  support  th«  son  during  his  atudies  by  regular  subscriptions. 

AT  BENARES. 
Mutt'hu-!,  or  convents  qfascelics,  at  Beitara,  where  thtvedu  m  taught  (1817): 

Tescben.  NHnbrroritncIeiiti. 

Viabwit-Nat'hti-6h&t-GooToo-j5, of  Doorga-Ghatfi,  ...' 25 

Valfi-Deekshitn-vok,  of  ditto, > £0 

Naraynnii-Daekshitn,  of  ditto 25 

Vapoo-Bhnt-PouranikS,   of  ditto,    10 

Valom-Bhiit,   of  ditto, 10 

Rango-Bhat-Amb^kiTfi,  of  ditto, l.? 

Kfighavi'i-Bhat,  a  Marhatta,  of  ditto, 12 

Valii-Krishn'i-Bhut- YoshS,  of  ditto, 30 

Valum-Bh6t-MovBn^,  of  ditto, S5 

Gunfehii-Bh't-DatarB,  of  ditto, 20 

Narayonu-D^vD,  of  ditto, .^ 25 

BhoirAm-Bhiit,  a  Toiliingti,  of  ditto, 15 

Jeeyn-Ram6-Bhat-Gour6-VMi,  of  ditto, 15       ^ 

Vaia-DeekBhitft-GouiTi-Vr)i6,ofditto, .' 20 

Chintam'-nee-DSeksbit^,  of  ditto, '. 25 

Ram6-DwkBhita-Phutk£,  of  diUo, IS 
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Tcachen.  Nnnbcrof  itndeiiU. 

Valfim-Bhat-Vajb^,  of  Doorga-Ghatn, Sj 

Sbivn-LiDgavadfaanee,  of  ditto, 17 

Bhayja-Deekahita,  of  ditto, 10 

NDin-Suaghn-Deekshitii,  of  Narndii-GhBtii, 20 

Vishwu-Nat'ha-Bhiit-Joyisliee,  of  ditto,    22 

jugiiniiat'hili-OvudbaDee,  of  ditto, , 12 

Bhikilm-Bhut,  of  ditto, 12 

UnDato-Uvadbanee,  of  HDaoomiuit&-Ghatii, 25 

Nurfi-Sah-Uvadhanee,  of  ditto, 20 

Vinayuka-Bhot-Koont^,  of  ditto 10 

Cheepol^krira-Yoji'D^shwnrn,  of  ditto, 10 

Sfaree-Dhtlra-Bhrit.DhoopiikDr,  of  ditto, 20 

Prano-Nat'hii.Bhat-Sh6vfir6,  of  ditto, 15 

Shiv6.Ramu-5hat-Kat&r6,  of  ditto, 15 

Damodiini- Bhitt-S&pr£,  of  ditto, 20 

Kashei'Nat'hii-Bhut-GooIOv^kfir,  of  ditto, 10 

i^hivD-Rama-Deekshitn,  of  DaBhashwo-M^dha-Ghatfi, J2 

Govind6>Bhiit-K^8havarn,  of  ditto 12 

Narayfiaa-D^ekshitd-ManSkhikDr,  of  ditto, 15 

GDD^sho-BbDt-Gabh^,  of  ditto, 30 

Bal>oo-BhDt-Nirmul6,  of  ditto, SO 

Horii-D^vu,  of  ditto, 15 

Ranin-Cbandr6-D6vS,  of  ditto, ; , .  •  20 

Nana-Bhaskflrft,  of  ditto, 50 

Valfim-Bhut-mvB,  of  ditto, 25 

Tirmnl-Bhat,  of  ditto,    15 

Horee-D^vn-Bbiit,  of  ditto, 15 

KrisbDo-Bbut-Divu,  of  ditto, 15 

Jagunnat'ba-D^ksbitft-Ayacbitd,  of  ditto, 25 

SDkhH-Ramti-Bhot-Koriir£,  of  ditto, 15 
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Bhikum-Blillt-Vishwti-RoopD,  of  ditto, , go 

Vuhwu-Nat'hD-Bhut-ViibwD-RotJpD,  of  ditto,. . .  ^    i& 

tVhert  all  the  Shastrus  are  professed  to  be  taught. 

Chobnlo-Shaatree,  of  D3shashwii-M£dbu'Gbatii,    l6 

Neetu<KnDt'ha-Shaatree,  nfMangulQ-Gour^-Ghata, £5 

Sooba-Sbastree,  of  Doorga-Gbata, 15 

Where  thePamnee  Grammar  alone  is  taxight. 

Kri«hB"'-Printu-Sb6aHfi,   of  Soorn-Tola, 15 

Kri8bna-Ram-VP..iita-Sh£sbA,   of  Cbou-Kbumbn,     16 

Shivu-Ram'i-P'iitii-Dnsbfi-Pootrn,  of  Ghasee-Tola,     -10 

M6ghn-Nat'hn-lXv",  of  Dboondbee-VinajiUu-OoMB, 10 

Jiinardd  nu-Sliastrw-Garfl-Gr'r,  of  GovindD-NajukN'MiihSlIn,  ....  15 

Bbftt-ShastrSe,  of  UgnSdhrfshwiirri-Ghatij, 10 

Gbotn-Blmt-VishwO-Roopu,  of  Dflsbasfawa-M^dbn-Gbatn 15 

H.ree-SbaDkfiro-SbaslreS,  of  Bnngalee-ToU,     15 

Sbeta-Ramn-Bli":t-T^kBh^,    of  Doorga-Ghat",     10 

Valom-Bbot-NBgflrfikiSr,   of  Dhoondbee-VinBjnkft-Mpb&lla, 10     * 

Nana-Pafb^kn,  of  MDuee-KomikD-Ghatn, 10 

Kaabec>Nat'btt>SbaBtiS,  of  Doorga-GbatA, 10 

SfaisbB-Sbaatne,   of  ViDdh6.MadbuviVGbBt:i, :...;.  17 

Giinga-Rama-Shasti«?,  of  Ram^Ghatii, 20 

Bhasbma-Pittee,  fif  ShSBrt-Tola, JO 

GopS.Naf bn-Pontn-Tople,   of  Natoaha-Baaar, 10 

Vit-b^-SbaitrSe,  of  Joitonfi-Vara, 15 

Where  the  poets  and  law  books  are  read. 
H&ree.Rain6<Tiira,  of  Brambo-Ghato, 10 
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IVkere  the  vedantu  and  meetm>tg*a  works  are  read. 

Teacben.  Naaiber  ofttad^at*. 

BKjrtt-T6nkii-Soob»>Sha9trfi,ofDiishuhw5.M(!dhD.Ghat<i,   1« 

MSnakflhee-Shmstree,  of  HDnooiiifinta-Ghata,  , 12 

Where  the  nyayu  and  Ins  boola  are  read. 
SncU-ShivH-BhAuGabh^,  of  Uashashwa.M6dhn.GhatQ, 10 

Where  the  grammar  and  km  booh  are  read. 
TflHJoyUibM,  of  N«y»kii-MMiDiU,   Id 

Where  the  tiyayu  works  are  read. 

Loluhmee-ShastifS-Bbarodi,  of  UgnSahwfirQ-Ghatn, 10 

Pnnii-Nal'hn-Ponfi-Topfil^,  of  Nafhoo-Sirf-Brrunhn-Poort?,  ....  10 

Govindii-Narayttno-Bhtttacharyii,  of  Bnngalee-Tola, 15 

Mgghft-Nat'hli-Dgvfi,  of  Dhoondce-Vinayokii-Muhalla, 10 

Where  (Ae  grammar  and  astronomical  anrks  <av  read. 
VaIa>Kriahnft-Joynsh5,  of  BrfimhS-Ghatii, 15 

Where  the  grammar  and  nyai/ik  works  are  read. 

Bfaoirbvfi-Miahrfi,  of  SiddU^liwilree-MDhalla, SO 

Mrmriaa-tUmu-Pat'hAkii,  ofDashuhnD-M^dhn-Ghatii, |3- 

IVhere  the  laze  b  oks  alone  are  taught. 
Itaja-RamD-Blinl-Bh&t,  of  Mtlnee-Knmika-Ghatft, ]  5 

Where  the  astronomical  works  alone  are  read. 

Pnr&m&-Sookhft-Jo}raahSe,  of  Dara-NngurS, .■ of) 

Vasoo-D£vii-Joy<'ishee,  of  Rami'i-Ghata, , 15 

Mat' his  at  the  village  1^  Meongouda,  oh  the  banks  tf  tie  Godavuree,  in  Tot fat^n. 
13iDinhn-D6vD-Sha5tree  :  here  the  vfidiT  and  all  the  sUastnis  are  read. 
IjUltshmw-Naraybnii-ShastreS  :  the  v4da,  the  iiyaj'fi,  and  m^inanjESB. 
L'lkDhmeZ-NarayftmVShastrSe :  the  vtAfi,  and  gntinmar. 
Gunn-Potee-Shastrie  :   the  vidH,  nynyn,  and  v^dant-i. 
V6nknt6-ShastriS :  die  \idi,  nyajii,  grammar,  and  mwmangaa. 
Yogee-Soinu-Yagee  :  the  same  works. 
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AT  KUDEEVA. 

Nyayii  colleges. — SlilvQ-Nat'lin-Vidja-Vacbfispiitee,  has  one  hundred  and  Iwenty>fiv« 
■ludenU.— Ramti.Lochnnfi-Njajfi-BliogijhniiS,  tweiitjsttidenls.-Kashee-Nat'hu-Tarfeft. 
Cho6ramr>nee,  thirty  ditto. — UbhnyanDndu-TurkalDiikard,  twenty  ditto. — Rama.Sliara- 
nS-Nyayri-Vagffshu,  At^teen  ditto. — Bhola-NatTio-Shiromfinee,  twelve  ditto. — Radha- 
Kat'h'vTOrltn.Piinchannnn,  ten  ditto. —  Ramn-Moh'inQ.Vidya-Vachnspiilee,  twenty 
ditto. — ShrS-Ramw-Tiirkfi-BhuBh'ina,  twenty  ditto. — KalS-KanU'i-Chooramniiee, five 
ditto. — Krishnn-Kautfi-Vidya-Vageesha,  fifteen  ditto. — ^Torltalftiikarfl,  fifteeu  ditto. — 
Kalee-Pi-nsoiinS,  fifteen  ditto.— Madliiiva-T6rkfi-Siddliimtn,twenty.five  ditto.— Kiimula- 
kantTi-Terkfi-Chooram^noe,  twenty.five  diUo. — Eeshw&rr.-Turk'i-Bhooahfmfi.twentj  do. 
' — Kanta-Vidyalunkarn,  forty  ditto. 

iaic,  colleger. — Ranin-Nat'hll-Tnrk5-Siddhantii,  forty  stud^its. — Gunga-Dh'irO-Shi' 
roniunee,  twenty-five  ditto. — D^vee-Tiirkalankaru,  twenty-five  ditto. — Molirinn-Vidya- 
Vachnspritee.tweiity  ditto. — Gangolee-Tarkalunkarri, ten  ditto. — Krishnu-Kantii-Tarkii. 
Bliooshiinn,  ten  ditto. — Prann-Ktishiia-T"rka-Vageesh6,6ve  ditto. — Poorohitri,  fivedit- 
to. — KashM'Kama-Tnrkn'ChSoraniDnee,  thirty  ditto. — KalS-Kantti-Tarkii-PDncbaait- 
nri,  twenty  ditto. — GBdadh6r,"i-T6rkB-V»g5esbn,  twenty  ditto. 

Colleges  where  the  poetical  a-orks  are  read. — Kalee-Kantii-Tfirku-Chdoramiinee,  fifty 
students. 

H'here  the  astrimojnical  avrkt  are  read, — Gooroo-Prasadn-Siddhaota.VagSshri,  fifty 
students. 

Where  the  grammir  m  read.— Shambhoo-Nat'hiVChoSramrinee,  five  students.  ■ 

AT  CALCtTTTA. 
The  following  among  other  colleges  are  found  in  Calcutta  ;  and  in  these  the  nyayfi 
and  smrilee  shastriia  are  principally  taught :— UiifintrVRanvi-Vidya-Vagefshn,  of  Halee- 
Bagann,  fifteen  students — Ramfi- KoomanuTarkalankarn,  of  ditto,  eight  students.— 
R«inr.-Toslifinn.Vidyairmkar3,  of  ditto,  eight  ditto.— Ram  >.Doolnir..Chooramiinee,  of 
ditto,  five  ditto.— Gourri-Manee-Nyayaliuikarfi,  of  ditto,  four  d.lto.-KashS-Nat'ha- 
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Tfirku>Vag5sh6,of  Gboshalil-Baganp,  six*  ditto. — Raina<ShivfiLD-Vidya-YagSfshS,of 
Shikdarfr-Baganii,  four  ditto. — Mritj-otmjfiyu-Vidyalraikarii,  of  Bag-Bazar,  fifteen  ditto. 
— Ramii-KiifhorG-Tiirkn-ChooTaiiiiJnee,  of  ditto,  six  ditto. — Ramii-Koomaru-^hiro- 
mibaee,  of  ditto,  four  ditto. — Jayn-Naraydnu-TDrkll-PDiichaDfiiifi,  of  Talar-Bagau<?, 
five  ditto. — Shnmbhoo-Vachfispatee,  of  ditto,  six  ditto. — Shivn-Ramu-Nyayri-Vageeshn, 

of  LaUBaganfi,  ten  ditto Gouro-Mohaua-Vidya.BhoojhQnii,  of  ditto,  four  ditto. — 

Haree-Pri'isada-Tark.ii-PuDchBn6Da,  of  Hatee-Baganfi,  four  ditto. — Rama-Narayunii- 
Tarkfi^PfincliaDrjifi.  of  Shimila,  five  ditto. — Raiiiti-Haree-Yidya.GhooahDiia,  of  Horee- 
tukeS  Bagan^i,  six  ditto. — Knmata-Kanta-Vidyal<'inkarri,  of  Ar^kooiee,  sis  ditto. — Go- 
vindS-TdrkS-PKUchanaoD^  of  ditto,  five  ditto. — PMtanib&rri.Nyayn>Btio3sbnnTi,  of  ditto, 

five  ditto Parvutee-TSrko-BbSoshDDd,  of  T'buDt'hflniya,  four  ditto. — Kaahee-Nat'lih. 

Tarkalaukarfi,  ofditto,  three  ditto. — RamiJ*Nat'hn<Vachaspotee,  of  Shimila,  nine  ditto. 
— KaiDa-Tii800-Tarku.SiddiiaDt6,  of  Miilonga,  sixf  ditto —  Ramu^Tanoo-Vidya-Vagle- 

shn,  of  Sfaobba* Bazar, five  ditto Ra[nd>Kooniaru-TSrku-Panchanilnn,  of  VceiQ-Pam, 

five  ditto Kalee-Dasii-Vidya-Vageesliiij  of  Itale«,  five  ditto. — Ramo-DliDofi-TQrko- 

Vag^shii,  of  Sbiniila,  five  ditto. 

The  author  is  afraid  of  fatiguing  his  reader  by  a  further  list  of  namei:  he  will  now 
therefore  merelj  add  the  name*  of  a  few  other  places  in  Bengal  where  teaming  is  moat 
Oiltivated : — 

At  Vaaha-Variya,  a  place  not  far  beyond  Hoogle}',  are  twelve  or  fourteen  college*)  ia. 
all  of  which  the  nyaya  philosophical  works  are  almoat  exclusively  studied.  In  die  towns 
of  Trivcne?,  Koomarii-Huttfi,  and  Bhat-Para,  there  are  perhaps  seven  or  eight  timilaK 
schools.  Jagnimat'hu-Tiirku-PiiDchaniinu,  a  few  years  ago,  presided  at  a  large  school  in 
Trivenle.  He  was  acquainted  in  some  measure  with  the  v^dfi,  and  is  said  to  have 
studied  the  v^denlit,  the  sankhyit,  the  petrmji'iln,  ibe  nyeyn,  the  snnriiee,  the  trtnirr',  the 
kavyo,  the  pooranfi,  and  otlier  shastr^s.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  learned  as 
well  us  the  oldest  man  iu  Bengal,  being  lO^yearsoldatthe  timeof  his  death.  Good  la- 
Para  and  Bhiidr^sliwitru  contain  each  about  ten  nyayii  schools.  At  Jnya-Niignra  and  Mit- 

■  Tiittt  pupil*  are  »upporttfi  by  Gooroo-PrOtadl-Vt*boo,  and  MindO-Nilft-Ditntt. 
t  ThCK  alndeDb  are  mpported  by  RamG-^IobfiDfi-DbttH. 
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*  jiUf-Poorn  seventeen  or  eighteeu  similar  schooU  are  found ;  at  Andoolu,  ten  or  tvcHvc ; 
Mid  at  Vftlee,  and  in  several  odier  towns  two,  three,  or  four. 

Some  colleges  contain  as  many  as  ten  and  others  forty  of  fi%  volumes  On  different 
subjects:  they  are  placed  generally  on  a  bamboo  shelf  slang  from  tha  roof. 

Many  of  the  Hindoo  learned  men,  in  ad^tion  to  dwir  proper  names,  obtain  titles  of 
honour,  as,  TorkalonkarK,  he  who  is  omamtnted  by  tfaetorltb,  i.e.  by  the  nyayn  shas- 
trns ;  Vidvalnnkarfi,  he  who  is  ornamented  by  leaniing  j  NyayBlitnkBr&,  he  who  is  orna- 
mented by  the  nyayQ  ahastrSs. — The  word  bhoSshfino,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as 
idonkaru,  is  in  the  same  manner  attached  to  the  words  Torlcll,  Vidya,  and  Nyayn. — Va> 
gSeshfiflhe  lord  of  words,  and  Rntnn,  ajewe),  are  attached  to  die  same  words^  and  form  six 
additional  titles. — P(:nchaniina,  or  the  five-faced,  is  employed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
denotes  that  the  person  is  as  eloquent  as  though  he  had  6*e  mouths. — Tnrkii-Choara- 
m5nee,  or  the  jeweUadomed  head  of  the  nyayn,  is  drawn  from  ckoBrtt,  a  head,  and  mf'oee, 
,  a  jewel ; — Tnrkn-Shiromflnee,  is  derived  from  shiro,  the  head,  and  mibiee.  Vidya-Ni* 
vasfi,  the  residence  of  leaminj;,  from  vidya,  learning,  and  nivasA,  a  residence. — Vidyar- 
ODV&,  and  Vidya*Sagfirn,  signify  a  sea  of  leaniing,  from  andvli,  and  sagQm,  the  sea. — 
Vidya-Nidhee,  is  derived  from  nidhee,  a  jewel ;  KQnt'ha-bh&rann,  or  a  neck-lace  of  learn- 
ing, from  kimt'ha,  the  neck,  aud  nbhDrrmB,an  ornament  j  and  Sarvvn-Bhoumu,  the  king 
of  learnii^,  from  snrwn,  all,  and  bhoSmee,  land. — These  titles  are  generally  conferred 
by  teachers  on  their  pupils  after  they  have  choaea  the  particular  work  which  they  pro- 
pose to  study :  the  pupil  always  chooses  a  title  which  none  of  fats  ancestors  bave  enjoy- 
«d,  that  he  may  augment  the  honours  of  his  AuBiIy,~as  though  a  title,  before  merit  is 
acquired,  could  confer  honoiu'. 

Hindoo  students,  where  a  number  are  assembled  in  one  pUce,  are  guilty  of  the  saiae 
extravagancies  as  in  European  seminaries,,  such  as  night  frolics,  robbing  orchards,  8[«, 
bnt  as  their  future  support  depends  on  their  avoiding  gross  attacks  on  the  chastity  of  fe- 
males, their  passions  lie  under  a  degree  of  restraint. — Miinoo  lays  down  these  amo&gat 
other  rules  for  a  student :  *'  These  following  must  a  student  in  theology  observe,  while 
he  dwells  with  his  preceptor,  keeping  all  his  members  under  controul,  for  Ibe  sake  of 
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iocreasing  his  habitual  devotion  :  day  hy  dxj,  having  bathed  and  bouig  purified,  Iflt  bim 
offer  fresh  water  to  the  gods,  the  sages,  and  the  nutnes ;  let  him  shew  respect  to  the 
images  of  the  deities,  and  bring  wood  for  the  oblation  to  fire.  Lat  him  abatain  irom 
hooey,  from  flesh-meat,  from  perfumes,  Irom  diaplets  of  flowers,  from  sweet  v^eta- 
ble  juices,  from  womea,  from  all  sweet  lubstancei  turned  acid,  and  from  iojuiy  to  ani- 
mated beings ;  from  ui^uents  for  his  limbs,  and  trom  black  powder  for  his  eyes;  frvn 
sandals,  and  carrying  an  umbrella,  from  sensual  desire,  from  wrath,  from  covetousness, 
from  dancing,  and  from  vocal  and  instmmenUl  music,  from  gamii^,  from  disputes,  from 
detraction,  and  from  falsehood,  frwn  embracing  or  wantonly  looking  at  women,  and 
from  diaservica  to  odier  men." 

The  number  of  holidays  among  the  Hindoos  is  a  most  serious  drawback  not  only  up- 
on the  industry  but  on  die  learning  of  the  country  ;  the  colleges  are  invariably  closed, 
and  all  studies  laid  aside,  on  the  eighth  of  tiie  waxing  or  waning  of  the  moon ;  on  the  daj 
in  which  it  may  happen  to  thunder ;  whenever  a  person  or  an  animal  passes  between 
the  teacher  and  Uie  pupil  while  reading ;  whenever  an  honourable  person  arrives  as  a 
guest ;  at  the  festival  of  Sariiswatee,  during  three  days ;  in  some  parts,  during  the  whole 
of  the  rainy  season,  or  at  least  during  two  months,  which  include  tlie  Doorga,  the  Kalee, 
and  other  festivals, — aud  at  many  other  times. 


Total  deeliju  of  learning. 
No  reasonable  person  will  deny  to  the  Hindoos  of  former  times  the  praise  of  very  ex< 
tensive  teaming.  The  varieiy  of  subjects  upon  which  they  wrote  prove,  that  almost  every 
science  was  cultivated  among  them.  The  manner  also  in  which  they  treated  these  aub- 
jects  proves,  that  the  Hindoo  learned  men  yielded  the  palm  of  learning  to  scarcely  any 
other  of  the  ancienti.  The  more  their  philosophical  works  and  law  books  are  studied, 
the  more  will  the  enquirer  be  convinced  of  the  depfli  of  wisdom  possessed  by  the  au- 
thors. It  would  be  unjust  to  compare  works,  some  of  them  written  perhaps  three 
thousand  y^ars  a;;©,  with  those  of  the  modems,  who  must  naturally  be  expected  to  have 
made  greater  advances  in  every  department  of  science ;   but  let  Uie  most  learned  and 
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profound  of  the  Hindoo  writings  be  compared  with  the  wriuogg  of  any  nation  floarish- 
iiig  at  the  same  period,  and  tlie  decision,  the  auUior  ia  inclined  to  thiuk,  will  be  in  fa- 
vour uf  the  Hiudoos. 


At  present,  almost  every  person  who  engages  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  does  ao  for 
Ae  sake  of  a  subsistence,  or  for  the  increase  of  his  wealth.  India  ccMilainsfewif  anjin. 
dividuals  who,  satisfied  with  their  present  possessions,  devol«  their  time  to  the  pursuit  of 
science.  The  whole  is  a  trade  ;  hence  knowledge  is  only  so  far  pursued  as  it  will  b« 
productive  of  money,  and  no  art  or  science  is  carried  to  perfectiou;  each  person  fur- 
nishes himself  with  what  he  thinks  will  carry  him  through  life  ;  he  has  no  aubidcm  ta 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  knowledge  ;  he  makes  no  experiments  ;  it  never  enters  into  his 
mind  tliat  he  can  exceed  his  forefathers  ;  to  gain  the  smallest  moiety  of  what  they  ac- 
quired, is  almost  more  than  he  hopes  to  realize. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  the  shastras,  that  a  gift  to  a  bramhon  is  meritorious  in 
proportion  to  his  learning:  hence  those  who  are  esteemed  the  most  learned  cany  away 
the  most  costly  presents  at  the  close  offcasts  and  great  ceremonies:  diiferent  offices 
under  government  require  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  lawbooks;  this  excites  many  to 
apply  themseh  es  to  this  sort  of  learning.  To  he  a  family  priest,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
person  be  acquainted  with  many  of  the  forms  of  the  Hindoo  religion  ;  and  these  forms 
are  not  to  be  obtained  without  reading.  It  is  owing  to  tliese,  and  the  like  circum- 
stances,  that  the  little  knowledge  the  present  race  of  Hindoos  possess  of  their  own  shas- 
triis  is  preserved.  A  considerable  number  of  the  bramhuns  and  voidyfis  learn  the  SiJngs- 
kntu  grammar,  but  die  old  Siingskritn,  the  dialect  of  the  v^do,  is  known  by  very  few. 

Amongst  one  hundred  thousand  braiphrns,  there  may  be  one  thousand  who  learu 
the  grammar  of  the  Snngskritfl  ;  of  whom  four  or  five  hundred  may  read  some  parts  of 
the  kavyft,  and  fifty  some  parts  of  the  fiionkari  shasU«s.  Four  hundred  of  this  thou- 
sand may  read  some  of  the  smritees  ;  but  not  more  than  ten,  any  parts  of  the  tiintriis. 
Three  hundred  may  .tudy  ihenajd,  butonly  five  or  six  the  meemangsa,  the  sankhjo,  the 
vWantr,,  the  patunjnlu,  ihe  voish^shikn  shastriis,  or  the  v^dfi.  Ten  persons  in  this  num- 
ber of  bramhans  may  become  learned  in  the  astronomical  shastriis,  while  ten  more 
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understand  them  very  imperfectly.  Fifty  of  this  thousand  may  read  the  SlnSe-BIiagi'iviltQ 
and  some  of  tlie  pooi-anCia.  Those  who  study  the  vedii  and  the  diiriihmiiis  are  considered 
as  the  most  learned.    The  oext  in  rank  are  those  who  study  the  smritees. 

In  general  men  of  learning  possess  from  ten  to  twenty  Saiigskritii  books.  A  few  of 
the  most  learned  possess  not  less  than  a  hundred  volumes.  Of  lute  several  Hindoos  have 
begun  to  form  pretty  lai^e  collections  of  Stingskritu  works.  lu  the  library  of  i^brw- 
Ramn-Horee-Vishwasa,  a  kaynst'ho,  of  Khnrduh,  near  Serampore^  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand volumes  are  found,  and  perhaps  nearly  the  same  number  in  that  of  raja  ^'av6- 
Krishni)  of  Calcutta. — The  ahastrus  have  not  the  title  of  the  hook  at  the  beginning,  but 
at  the  end  of  each  volume.  At  the  commencement  of  the  work  is  a  salutation  to  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  author,  and  at  the  close  the  name  of  the  work  and  of  the  writer. 

Among  the  vrorks  found  in  the  library  of  a  Hindoo  of  some  learning  are  the  follow- 
ing: one  of  the  grammars,  a  dictionary,  the  roots  of  the  SSngskritfi,  a  comment  on  some 
grammar,  five  or  six  volumes  of  the  poeta  for  the  use  of  the  young,  among  which  are 
the  BhfitteeofBhfirtree-Haree,  anddie  Koomarn  andRnglioo-Vungshfi  of  Kalee-Dusa; 
one  or  two  law  books,  widi  some  comment ;  part  or  the  whole  of  some  popular  work 
.on  astronoflsy;  a  chapter  or  two  of  some  poorani;  a  few  abridgmenta  on  the  common 
ceremouies,  and  a  copy  of  the  Oi<'>udee,  a  popular  work  on  the  wars  of  Doorga,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Markcuid^yu  pooninu,  and  containing  700  verses.  Those  persons  in 
whose  libraries  copies  of  any  of  the  dQrshfinns  are  found,  are  considered  as  very  learn- 
ed. Books  which  have  been  preserved  through  five  or  aix  gcncraticHis  are  found  in 
some  families. 

In  the  houses  of  the  bramh'^ns  who  do  not  pursue  learning,  a  few  forms  of  praise  lo 
the  gods,  and  formulas  of  worship,  in  Siingskritp,  drawu  up  or  copied  ou  loose  leaves  of 
paper  by  some  neighbouring  brainhiin,  may  be  found  ;  and  this  too  is  the  amouui  of  what 
is  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  most  respectable  fiLoodros.  In  tlie  dialects  of  the  country, 
however,  very  niai;y  persons  of  this  degree  of  rank  priser\e  copies  of  iht  Hau:ayiiim,  ilie 
Jliliihjbhariita,  the  Vidya-5oonddr.%  and  tlie  Chnadec  ;  and  in  some  houses  may  be  fouud 
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tlie  Miiiiiiga-Geetii,  tlie  Dhfirniu-(iMt<i,  tlie  Sliivu-Gei-tD,  the  Shosbiee-Geeta,  thePnn- 
cbannuii-Giita,6cc.  Among  the  voiragees  ilnd  common  i)eop)e  b  Dumber  of  small  pieces 
are  found  not  imich  superior  to  an  English  story  in  verse  or  a  common  biillad.  The 
contents  of  these  trifling  publications  relate  to  tlie  mythology  of  the  country,  to  asce- 
tics, to  ^le  miracles  of  Hiudoo  saints,  and  to  the  advantages  of  devotion  to  the  gods : 
here  and  there  will  be  fonnd  sentiments  of  a  moral  nature,  but  mixed  viitli  a  fiu-  greater 
number  relative  to  the  revels  of  Krisluio.  1'lie  great  bulk  of  the'peuple  are  perfectly 
unacquainted  with  letters,  not  possessing  even  tin-  vestige  of  a  book,  aad  what  they  hear 
read  or  recited  neither  enlightens  nor  improves  the  mind.  It  is  suppoaed,  that  of  the 
persons  grown  up  to  maturity  among  the  male  po|>uUlion  in  Bengal,  not  more  than 
two  hundred  in  a  thousand  can  read,  though  there  are  schools  all  over  Bengal,  for  the 
instruction  of  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts* 

The  women  are  almost  in  every  instance  unable  to  read.  The  jealous  Hindoos  are 
afraid  lest  such  an  acquirement  should  make  them  proud,  and  ekcite  them  to  engage  in 
clandestine  correipondence.  Hence  they  declaim,  that  if  a  woman  leam  to  reed  and  write 
she  will  most  certainly  become  a  widow,  or  fall  into  some  calamity ;  and  many  stories 
are  circulated  of  the  dreadliil  accidents  which  have  befallen  such  presumptuous  females. 
The  Hindoos,  therefore,  have  never  been  able  to  boast  of  a  body  of  female  writers, 
who  have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  knowledge. — A  few  years  ago,  there  lived  at 
Benares  a  female  philosopher  named  Ufitee-Vidyatiinkarn,  She  was  bom  inBengal ;  her 
father  and  her  husband  were  kool9enn  bramliiius.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  tlicse  bram- 
hnns,  when  they  marry  in  their  own  order,  to  remove  these  wives  to  their  own  houses, 
but  they  remain  with  their  parents.  This  was  the  case  with  Hotee ;  which  induced  her 
ftther,  being  a  learned  man,  to  instruct  her  in  the  Snngskritfi  grammar,  and  the  kavyu 
shastras.  However  ridiculous  the  notion  may  be,  that  if  a  woman  pursue  lea'niiig  she 
will  become  a  widow,  the  husband  of  Hlltee  actually  left  her  a  widow.  Her  father  al- 
so died  ;  and  she  therefore  fell  mto  great  distress.  In  these  circumstances,  like  many 
others  who  become  disgusted  with  the  world,  she  went  to  reside  at  Beuarea.  Here  she 
pursued  learning  afresh,  and.  after  Acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  law  books  and  other 

•  For  an  accouat  of  thege  schools,  see  pate  119. 
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stuislrDs,  she  began  to  instruct  others,  and  obttined  a  number  of  pupils,  so  tiiat  iibe  was 
uoiversally  known  by  tbe  name  of  Hutee-Vidyal&ikarn,  viz.  omameuted  widt  learning. 
— The  wife  of  J  iishomSntu-Rayn,  a  bramhuo  of  Nashee-Pooro,  is  said  to  understand 
Bengalee  accouotsi  and  the  wives  of  the  late  raja  Niivu. i^iilinfi,  of  Calcutta,  are  fam. 
ed  for  being  able  to  read. — At  Vasbuvanya  resides  a  widowed  female,  a  considerable. 
land-owner,  who  posflessea  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Bengalee,  and  of  accounts,  and  is 
honoured  with  the  name  of  raofie,  or  queea. — Many  femak  mendicants  among  the  voira- 
ginScB  and  sfinyaainees  have  some  knowledge  of  Songskritfi,  and  a  s^l  greater  number  are 
conversant  with  the  popular  poems  in  the  dialects  of  the  countjy.  From  hence  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  tbe  state  of  female  learning  in  Bengal. 

Some  persons  place  their  books  on  two  beams  which  almost  touch  each  other,  the 
euds  of  which  are  fastened  in  the  opposite  wall.  The  expence  of  books  is  considerable : 
besides  the  paper,  the  natives  pay,  for  copying,  one  roopee  or  twelve  anas  for  every 
52,000  letters  :  aecordmg  to  this,  the  price  of  the  Mahabharutfi  will  be  sixty  roopees; 
of  the  Ranyyflnu,  twenty-four;  of  the  ShrES-Bhagdvcitd,  eighteen,  and  of  other  books  ac- 
cording to  their  size.  Tbe  paper  upon  which  books  are  written,  called  toolata,  is  co- 
loured  with  a  preparation  composed  of  yellow  orpimeut  and  the  expressed  juice  of  ta- 
maiind  seeds,  to  preserve  it  from  insects.  The  price  varies  from  three  to  six  quires  for 
a  roopee.  Tbe  Huidoo  books  are  generally  in  single  leaves,  with  a  tlat  board  at  the  top, 
and  another  at  the  bottom,  tied  with  cords,  or  covered  with  a  cloth.  They  ar«  about 
six  inches  broad  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  1'he  copying  of  works  is  attended  with 
the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  endless  mistakes  ;  so  ttiat  a  copy  can  never  be  depend. 
ed  upon  until  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 

A  great  portion  of  what  has  been  written  by  Europeans  respecting  the  Hindoos,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  having  decided  nothing ;  all  the  real  knowledge  that  has  been  obtain- 
ed of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  and  mythology  is  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  different  tiaiisla- 
tions  from  the  Sfingskritn.  As  these  translations  increase,  these  systems  will  be  betlti 
known;  and  whenever  the  time  shall  arrive  that  translations  of  their  principal  learned 
works  shall  have  been  accomplished,  then,  and  not  before,  will  the  public  be  able  com- 
pletely to  decide  respecUng  a  system  of  philosophy  spread  over  so  large  a  part-  of  tlte 
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eastern  worid.  If  the  British  Government,  or  the  East  India  Companj,  or  any  joint  bo- 
dies of  learned  men,  would  encourage  translatioDS,  or  send  out  a  few  ingenious  joung 
men  U>  study  llie  SongskritS,  and  then  employ  them,  at  proper  salaries,  in  making  the 
neceasuiy  translations,  in  a  few  years  not  a  vestige  of  important  knowledge  respectii^ 
the  real  nature  and  principal  features  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  and  mythology  would 
remain  concealed.  This  is  an  object  which  every  friend  of  true  science  must  desire. 
'  The  council  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  and  the  Auatic  Society,  in  coming  forward 
to  patronize  traoslatioDs  from  the  Sangskritii,  deserve  the  thanks  of  (he  literary  world; 
but  the  operations  of  these  two  bodies  alone  are  too  slow  to  accomplish  Hhat  is  desired 
ia  any  reasonable  time.     A  similar  plan,  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  is  wanted. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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A. 
AcbBT]rD,  from  a,  augmentative,  and  chBr,  to  more. 
AshifimD,  from  a,  augmentative,  and  shnmft,  exertion. 
Aaund,  from  as,  to  sit. 
Atma,  ham  a,  augmentative,  and  at,  to  move  continually. 

B. 
BadyAkaiii,  from  badyfi,  music,  and  kree,  to  do. 
BbaititQ-Vfirshfi,  from  Bhurato,  and  viSrsho,  a  place. 
Bbaibyii,  from  bliasha,  a  tongue. 

BhoirBvficbnkru ;  BhoirflveS  la  a  name  of  Doorga,  and  chQlurS  signiiies  a  circle. 
BhSS-Loka,  from  bho3,  the  earth,  and  loku,  a  world. 

Bhuoto-Sliooddhee;  bhootn  signifies  llie  four  elements,  and  shooddbee,  purification. 
Bhoovltnishfi,  from  bhoovunu,  the  world,  and  eSshii,  lord. 
BhoovQ-lokn,  from  bhoova,  the  sky,  and  lokn,  a  world. 
Brambiin,  from  Bruuhn. 

Briimhottorll,  from  bramhon,  and  ootnrti,  belooging  to. 
BrDmhtt-Pootra ;  pootrii  means  a  son. 
Bastro-HArana,  from  vflatn,  clothes,  and  horAnK,  to  steal. 

C. 

CbasakoivDTta ;  cbaaa  ugnifiea  a  cultivator  of  the  ground,  and  koivtirtn,  a  fisherman. 
ChirdnjOvo,  from  chirn,  long  aa  reUtmg  to  time,  and  jSvn,  life. 
Choora-Korfinu,  from  cboora,  die  bond)  of  hair  on  the  crowD  of  Uie  head,  and  kree, 
to  do. 

Cbijlii,  to  gOy  from  chal,  to  go. 
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Chfindn,  furioui,  from  cliBd^  to  rage. 

ChiiodrikR,  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

Churm6karii,  from  chormoa^  akio,  and  kree,  to  do. 

D. 

Danii-Khnndii,  Ironi  danfi,  a  gift,  and  khundii,  a  piece. 
Daan,  a  slave. 

Dajni-Bliagii,  from  dayo,  an  inberitaoce,  and  Uiagn,  a  share. 
Dayi'i-Tuttwu ;  tottwa  meiuia  exactitude,  or  truth. 
D6hu,  from  dih,  to  collect  or  increase. 
D^vfi-DOttn,  from  Akvi,  a  god,  and  dfittn,  ^veo. 
D£vott8rit,  from  d^vii,  and  ootrira,  belonging  to. 
Deopika,  a  light. 
Dliariina,  from  dhree,  to  hold.' 
Dhova,  from  dhav,  to  cleatise. 
Dhyanft,  from  dhyoi,  meditation. 

Pig-VijnyA,  from  dish,  the  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  vijuy^i,  conquest. 
Doivognii,  from  doivu,  fate,  and  gna,  to  know. 
Doshn,  from  dooshn,  evil. 

Dootee-SSmbodhK,  from  dootee,  a  female  messenger,  and  sumbodhu,  a  call. 
DrnvyQ-Goono,  from  droryfi,  a  thing,  and  goonil,  a  quality. 
Druvyfi,  a  thing. 
DiindavBt,  from  dunda,  a  walking-stick ;  to  bll  in  a  straight  posture  lik«  a  stick, 

the  foot  of  a  bramhnn, 
Diirpunn,  from  drip,  to  shine. 

Diislin-Kooinard,  from  diishaii,  ten,  and  koomarn,  a  son. 
Sushn-Ri'it'hu,  from  dushiio,  ten,  and  rfit'hn,  a  chariot. 
Dnshn-Dik'PuIn ;  pala  signifies  the  cherishing  of  a  person. 
Dwapi'irB,  from  dwee,  two,  and  purS,  after. 
DweepQ,  an  island,  from  dwee,  two,  and  ap,  water. 

E. 

Eesbwfi,  the  glorious,  from  Seih,  to  be  gnnd. 
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G. 

GanS,  t  song,  from  goi,  to  ung* 

Geeta,  from  goi,  to  sing. 

Gnanfl,  from  gna,  to  know. 

Go-midhn,  from  go,  s  cow,  and  m&JliS,  flesh. 

Ooond,  a  quality,  from  goonil,  to  advise. 

Gopali'i,  from  go,  a  cow,  and  pal'',  a  cherisbing. 

Gooroo-ProsadS,  from  gooroo,  a  teacher,  and  prasadn,  a  favour,  grace. 

Gosht'ha-Yatra,  from  gosht'hn,  •  cow-peu,  and  yatra,  to  go. 

GoswamS,  from  go,  a  cow,  and  swamin,  a  master. 

Grihustlia-Dhnnun,  from  grihnst'hii,  situated  in  a  bouse,  and  dbfinud,  religion. 

Giijij-DuntS,  from  giija,  an  elephant,  and  dontfi,  a  tooUi. 

Griodha-Viinik,  froin  gfindfaa,  spices,  and  viinik,  a  tradesman. 

Ganftkii,'  from  g^ii,  to  count. 

Gfirbfaadhanu,  from  gurbha,  the  womb,  and  adhanft,  to  hold. 

H. 
H^twabbasu,  from  hgtoo,  a  cause,  and  abbasii,  an  appeoranee,  a  semblance. 
Hiritnyb-Gorbhii,  from  hiriinyii,  gold,  and  gnrbh6,  the  woiub. 
Hitopnd^shn,  from.hit6,  good,  and  oop&d^sho,  teaching. 
HOngsn-Dootfi,  from  hongsa,  goose,  and  dootn^  a  messenger. 

J. 
Jagimin>i,  from  jagree,  to  be  awake.  ^ 

Jalikrt,  from  jal''),  a  net. 

Jatn-KvrmK,  from  jat'i,  bom,  and  kSrmfin,  an  action. 
Jatee,  a  species,  a  tribe,  from  jon,  to  be  produced. 
JSv\  life,  from  j^v,  to  live. 
Jog  dr?!)h6,  from  jn^iit,  the  world,  and  5sh5,  lord. 
jAlpA,  to  speak,  from  jAlp,  to  speak. 
Jumtdaiii,  from  jomin,  laud,  and  darn,  an  owner. 

A  S 
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3ammtjay6,  from  joaa,  a  man,  and  i),  to  tr«mblc. 
Jyotish,  8  luminary,  from  jyot,  to  shine. 

K. 

KaliyS-Damnna,  from  kali})),  the  name  of  a  tnake,  and  di'imuub,  iiabductiou. 
Kandii,  an  arrow,  or  a  chapter. 
Kavjn,  from  kiivee,  a  poet. 

KaynstTio,  from  kajfi,  the  body,  and  sfha,  to  be  situated. 
-  Kooleenfi,  from  kool6,  a  race. 
Koombhftkarii,  from  koombhii,  an  earthen  jar,  and  Lree,  to  do. 
Koumoodee,  brightoess,  from  koomooda,  a  nymphca. 
Koutookfi-SiirvaawS,  from  koutookfi,  play,  and  »Brvmwfi,  a  person's  oU. 
Krodhagarfl,  from  krodhn,  anger,  snd  again,  a  house. 
Kshfitriya,  from  kshutf,  a  wound,  and  troi,  to  deliver. 
Kolee,  from  kiilft,  to  reckon. 

KtiWBka-BhfinjflnB,  from  kolonkJi,  a  blot,  and  bhfinjttnii,  a  breaking. 
Kfilpn,  a  defined  period,  from  klip,  to  invent  or  contrive. 
Kiinada,  from  kuaD,  an  atom,  and  «d,  to  eat. 
K&ndnrpn,  from  USng,  Bromha,  and  drip,  to  boast. 
Kflrangftnyaaii,  from  korfl,  hand,  ftngfi,  a  part,  and  nyaso,  to  place. 
Kormakard,  from  kSrmfin,  work,  and  kree,  to  do. 
KnvirajS,  from  kiivee,  a  poet,  and  rajiin,  a  king. 

L. 

Linen,  a  mark  or  sign,  from  lig,  to  delineate. 
LielamritQ,  from  leela,  play,  and  ftmrita,  nectar. 

M. 
Magodhii,  from  Mogodhfi,  the  nunc  of  a  country. 
Mala,  a  necklace. 

Malakarn,  from  niala,  a  necklace,  and  kree,  to  make. 
Manfi-BhEingD,  from  manfi,  honour,  and  bhongfi,  destruction. 
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Matrikfl-Kjuo,  from  mfrika, «  m»thflr>  and  njufi,  to  phce. 

Mighd-Ncffan,  from  m^hft,  a  cloud,  and  ut'hft,  a  lord. 

Mwmangsa,  from  man,  to  judge. 

Modukfi,  from  mood,  to  rejoice. 

Mot^dhubodhii,  fromjuM^dkS,  atuiudijr  ignorant,  and  bodhii,  linowledge. 

Moh6,  from  moohii,  confusion  or  itupefaction. 

Moolu,  a  root. 

M^mookshootw)),  from  moodi,  to  liberate' 

Mri^oo,  from  mree,  death. 

Mri^ooBJnyn,  from  mrityoo,  death,  and  ji^,  victory. 

Miidby&d^shaS,  fr^m  modhyli,  midst,  and  d^sfaio,  belcwging  to  ■  countojr. 

MritG-SnojwviDJS ;  sonjeSviBfi  means  to  restore  to  life. 

Moba-Rotliee,  from  mftfaiit,  great,  and  rfitlin,  a  chariot. 

Mi^a-Pr^mD,  from  mAhitt,  great,  and  prim6n,  love. 

M^a-Vidya,  frvm  mfibfit,  great,  and  vidja,  leaning. 

Mahattranfl,  from  mohot,  great,  and  tranA,  salvation. 

Mah^ahworo,  from  mnhBt,  great,  and  eeshwBrn,  lord. 

Mbksha,  from  mooch,  to  hberate. 

Mfillu,  Btroi^,  from  miU,  to  bold. 

MblDgrabee,  from  mold,  filth,  and  grahin,  receiving. 

Muntro,  from  mfltr,  to  repeat  in  the  mind.  ' 

MihiwSntilrQ,  from  Monoo,  a  lagc,  and  AntarO,  another,  or  a  limit. 

MDraipora,  from  inar4,  a  dead  body,  and  poora,  to  bum. 

N. 
Namft-Kordno,  from  namfin,  a  name,  and  kree,  to  make. 
NaiS,  from  DfirB,  a  man. 

NSlii-PnrvDtfi,  from  nSelo,  blue,  and  pnrvotfi,  a  mountain. 
NCBtee,  from  nS,  to  obtain. 

Nidanii,  a  first  cause,  from  nee,^ep.  and  da,  to  give/ 
Nigrflbd-Sfbani,  nigruhn  signifies  disfavour,  and  st'haoO,  place. 
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Nigomlino,  a  sure  decistoo,  Irom  nee,  prep,  and  gifa»,  to  more. 
Nimittfi,  a  cause. 

Miinfiyii,  from  nir,  pr^.  and  ni?,  to  obtaia. 
NirooktD,  from  tar,  prep,  and  ookta,  spoken. 
NishkromoDll,  a  going  forth,  from  nir,  prtp-  and  kr&m,  to  stap. 
KiyomS,  a  resolution. 

Nouka-KfanndO,  from  nouka,  a  boat,  and  khKndS,  a  part. 
Nree-MMhfi,  from  oree,  a  man,  and  midhn,  desk, 
Krisingbn,  from  nree,  a  man,  and  singho,  a  lion. 
~  NEJlD-Chumpoo,  from  nfilo,  the  name  of  a  king,  and  chompoo,  a  particular  lund  of  com- 
position in  which  the  Mme  subject  is  maintained  in  all  the  varietiea  of  prose  tmd  verse. 
Nomiiskarn,  a  reverential  mode  of  obeiaance ;  from  namOs,  a  bow,  and  kree^  to  make. 
Nur5,  man,  from  nree,  to  do  right. 
NjasB,  a  deposit,  firom  nee,  prep,  and  as,  to  throw. 
Njaj'ii,  justice,  from  oee,  prep,  and  07,  to  more. 

O. 

Oochchoishrnra,  IVom  oochchoi,  high,  and  shravns,  a  hearer. 

Oodahnrfinft,   from  oot,  a  preposition  indicating  that  the  action  has  an  upward  direc- 
tion, and  ahoriinij,  a  collecting. 

Oodd^sfaii,  from  oot,  prep,  and  d^shfi,  to  seek. 

Oojjulu-Neelmanee,  from  oo;yalu,  splendour,  neeld,  blue,  and  mnnee,  a  jewd. 

Ooktii,  spoken,  from  v3ch,  to  speak. 

Oopangii,  from  oopu,  a  preposition  importing  resemblance  in  an  inferior  degree,  and 
ilngii,  a  part. 

Oopaannii,  from  oop'i,  and  fis,  to  tl^ow,  preceded  by  HiKprep.  a. 

OopbcharA-ChSlu,  from  04-pD,  prep,  chfiro,  to  move,  and  dialSj  a  pretence. 

Oopnnfty'i,  from  oop^>,  and  aet;  to  take. 

Oopiiufivnn  ',  from  oopfi,  and  nn^fini,  an  obtaining, 
Oop*tp'"itee,  from  oop"',  and  piStee,  lord. 
OopunJtee,  from  oope,  and  tim,  to  pliqr. 
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Oof^siSflgliaru,  froin  oopii,  and  sfingharn,  destructioD. 
Oosha-HDraau ;  haniua  meoDs  itealiag. 

*■•■■. 

Parijatu-Hfirihiii,  from  parijatii,  a  particular  flower,  and  htrunS,  to  steal. 
Patanjaln,  from  pat,  to  fall,  tad  unjQIee,  to  join  the  handa. 
Phaiii,  fruit. 

Piagiilu-Nag8,  from  pingfilo,  brownish  yellow,  and  nagfi,  a  aerpent. . 
Pitree-M6dha,  from  pitree,  forefather),  and  midho,  flesh. 
Pooree,  a  house,  a  palzce. 

Poomabhishiktii,  from  poorna,  full,  and  abhiihiktfi,  anointed. 
PooriishcbiirdaA,  from  poorfi,  before,  and  chfiranii,  practice.  ' 

Foorann,  old. 
Pooro,  a  town. 

Poorobito,  from  poo^,  before,  and  hitt,  good. 
Poorooghu,  a  male. 

PoorvBv&t,  from  poorvn,  a  cause,  and  vfit. 
Poosbpavulee,  from  pooshpS,  s  flower,  and  avSlee,  a  row. 
Pootiiua-Budha  ;  bfidha  means  to  kill. 
Pranayamo,  from  prann,  life,  and  ayamQ,  a  coming. 
Pramanikii,  from  prSmanit,  proof. 

Prityaharu,  from  priitee,  a  preposition  indica^ng  that  the  action  is  returned  or  reflect- 
ed, and  afaunJ,  to  take. 
PrfidhanQ,  chief. 
Prfikashii ;  kashS,  means  light. 
PrBjapotee,  from  pruja,  a  creature,  and  potee,  lord. 
Promanu,  from  pru,  prep,  and  ma,  to  measure. 
Prflmiyfi,  the  subject  known,  from  pro,  prep,  and  ma,  to  measure. 
Pritigna,  from  priitee,  and  gna,  to  know. 
Piftti&shD,  from  prntee,  prep,  and  fikshee,  the  eye. 
Prnyojonn,  from  prti,  a  prepoaitioo  which  adds  ioten^ty  to  the  meaning,  and  yooj,  to 

join. 
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Podiit'hK,  from  pndo,  «  word,  and  urf  hn,  an  object. 

Podyavciiee,  from  pod^a,  proae,  and  aviilee,  a  row  or  rai^. 

Podoi^,  from  pado,  a  place. 

Paddbatee,  a  road,  from  podo,  flie  foot,  aud  hiin,  to  smite. 

Pakshadhoro-Muhrii,  from  ptkab^  ft  Imiar  balf  moatb,  and  dbofi,  to  bal<l. 

Pfinchaogit,  from  pttnchdD,  five,  and  nngfi,  tlie  body. 

PonchftLd,  from  poncban,  five. 

Porivrittee,  from  pftree,  prqi.  and  vrittee,  eiuteacc. 

ParfimaDOiidii,  from  poriimQ,  excellent^  and  anfindft,  joy. 

PAriimart'hfi,  from  puriimn,  excellent,  and  firtliDt  an  object 

R. 
Rago,  puAion,  from  rnnj,  to  colour. 
Rajii-Pootn,  from  rajila,  a  lung,  and  pootrft,  a  ion. 
Baj-tfirDD{^nS,  from  rajon,  a  king,  and  t&ranginS,  a  river. 
RajnsSSyii,  from  raj'''D,  a  king  and  soo,  to  bring  forth. 
Bajii-Yoga,  from  rajiin,  a  king,  and  yogu,  abitractioa. 
Risbyadee-njraan,  from  rishec,  a  sage,  adee,  the  first,  and  nyaia,  to  place. 
Roodraksba,  from  Roodra,  a  name  of  Shivtt,  and  tiksfaft,  a  necklace. 
Rnja,  dust,  from  rfinj,  to  colour. 
Rnji'iko,  from  rOnj,  to  colour. 
Rikkshitfi,  preserved,  from  rukshii,  to  preserve. 
Rftsfi,  a  savour. 

Rfit'ba-YootipD.YootGpn,  from  rot'hli,  a  chariot,  aad;ootttpii«  a  chief;  repeftted,  it 
signifies  chief  of  cbiefs. 


Sagmkii,  from  s5,  substituted  for  sShi,  with,  and  fignee,  fire. 
Samanyitodrishtong,  from  samanyfi,  equal,  and  drishtS,  seen. 
Sankhya,  a  sect  of  philoso[^en,  from  soakhya,  clear  knowledge. 
Sk6,  the  essence,  from  sree,  to  move. 
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S&ia,  an  army.  -* 

S^&ft,  from  s^vQ,  to  serve. 

SSmdntoiuiSyAnQ,  from  simODtii,  the  place  on  the  head  where  the  hair  divides,  aud  oannll- 

yonfi,  a  raising  up.* 
Sbakha,  a  branch,  from  shakh,  to  overspread. 

Sbaktabhi^^ka, fr^im  ihaktfi^a  «orshipperoftbedivineeaergy,aiidnUii^6k5,  toanoiot. 
Sbishuvnt,  from  sh^sho,  the  end. 

ShHtil[5-patB,  from  sheStulg,  cold,  and  patee,  a  mat,  from  p^,  to  moTe. 
Shiksba,  to  Icam. 
Sbira,  a  fibre. 

Shishoo-Palu-BQdha ;  btidhu  signifies  to  kill. 
Shoilu,  from  shila,  a  stone. 

ShSonyii-VadS,  from  shoonjii,  vacuum,  and  vadS,  a  speaker. 
Shr5,  excellent. 

ShrS-Shoilii,  from  sbrS,  excellent,  and  sh<ula,  a  mountain. 
Shrouto,  from  shrootee,  the  v^do. 
Shraddha,  firm  faith,  from  sbHit,  foitb,  and  dha,  to  bold. 
ShnbdA,  sound. 

Shuktce,  firom  shok,  to  be  able. 

ShIlnUio-Vunik,  from  shfinkhd,  a  shell,  and  vooik,  a  tradusman. 
Shoriiro,  from  shrS,  injure. 

Sboto-RoBpa,  from  shuto,  an  hundred,  and  roSpa,  form. 
Shw£ta,  white. 

Shwfetn-Giree,  from  shwfctiJ,  white,  and  giree,  a  mountain. 
Siddhes,  perfect. 

Siddbo-mnntra,  from  siddhii,  accomplished,- aud  mflntra,  an  incauUtion. 
Siddhantn,  from  siddhS,  proved,  and  onto,  end. 
SingbD,  a  lion,  from  hings,  to  injure. 

Soodbaoidbee,  from  soodha,  the  water  of  life,  and  nidbee,  a  t> 
So&kshmu,  very  small. 

•  DariDR  the  nwrrinsi!  ceremoay.  the  brid.B«(.m  fint  polU  the  «U  ow*  the  face  of  the  bride, 
M»  taraif  It  up  asain  draws  a  line  witb  red  lead  de-a  Uw  ceain  «f  Iwf  ftwtoad.    To  thu  wrtii 
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Soopodma,  from  too,  good,  and  pBdntS,  a  water-lily. 

Sootrfi,  to  stitch. 

Sdotrudharfi,  from  sootrri,  a  cord,  and  dhree,  to  hold- 

SoovfimiS-VDaib,  trom  aoo*finia,  gold,  and  vunik,  a  tradesman. 

Sodanondfif  from  snda,  always,  and  anfindii,  joy. 

Snhoktee,  from  inbo,  with,  and  ooktee^  a  word. 

Sliniadbee,  from  sang,  prep,  and  adhanii,  a  receptacle. 

Siimasoktee,  fiom  gfimaso,  to  compound,  and  ooktee,  a  word. 

Snndhya,  the  union  of  day  with  the  evening-time. 

Songluhiptii-Sani,  Irom  sangk^iptS,  abridged,  and  sara,  essence. 

SoD^ita,  a  collection. 

Snngynmfi,  s&Dg,pnp.  and  yilini,  to  cease. 

S&i^skarii,  from  song,  prip.  and  kree,  to  do. 

SunkE«mn,  l^oin  song,  prep,  and  knniii,  thrown  about. 

SanyasS,  from  sm^,  prep,  and  nyasii,  to  renounce. 

Saptnnrtra,  from  s^pta,  seven,  and  swurft,  sound. 

SorvD-Bb&StK-kshiiyfi,  from  snrvn,  ill,  bhoiitS,  souls,  and  kahee,  a  decay. 

SntlHtfi,  from  »a,  substituted  for  s&}in,  with,  and  leSka,  a  conuneutary. 

SfttprfitipokshD,  firom  siit,  right,  and  pidtipakshn,  an  enemy. 

Sat-kfinno,  from  ant,  good,  wid  kfirmuo,  to  work. 

Sfivyttbbicharf,  from  srihn,  mth,  and  vyobhicharfi,  wrong  practice. 

Swayambhoovfi,  from  swoyODg,  self,  and  bho9,  to  exist. 

Sw&makara,  from  twomU,  gold,  and  kree,  to  make. 

SwaiyogS,  from  swor,  heaven,  and  yogitj  a  sacrifice. 

T. 
Tijo,  glory,  from  ti),  to  riiarpea. 
Te^u,  from  taek,  to  judge. 
'PhakooraoSS,  from  tli^ooin,  a  lord. 
Toijnsa,  from  tijAs,  brighmess. 
ToilAkara,  from  liH,  oil,  and  kree,  to  make. 
Tr^  from  tree,  third. 
Tdmo,  darkness. 
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Tonmatio,  from  tSt,  that,  and  matia,  onl;. 
Tfirkfi,  from  turko,  to  infer, 
TitrpaaD,  from  trip,  to  satisfy. 
Tntee,  from  tQoD,  particuivs. 
Tfittwa,  from  tDt,  tbat,  truth'. 

V. 
Vak-Cholfi,  from  vak,  a  word,  and  chfilii,  to  deceive. 
ValmS8kee,  from  vnlmeeko,  a  white  ant, 
Vamacharee,  from  vamti,  the  left  hand,  and  acharti^  practice. 
Va«aTa-D6tla,  from  VasiivQj  a  name  of  Indra,  and  dftttii,  giren. 
Vidtl,  from  vid,  to  know. 
V£danti!i,  from  vkda,  and  inxlA,  the  end. 
VeBja-Guuitu,  from  v«ejn,  a  seed,  and  giinitii,  a  calculation. 
Vibhavuao,  from  yee,  prep,  and  bhavono,  thoughtfulaess. 
Vjjhitriivfiryfl,  from  vichitro,  variegated,  and  vSry6,  semen. 
Vidfaee,  command,  from  vidh,  to  legislate. 
Vikmmadityfi,  from  vikramit,  power,  and  adityS,  die  sun. 
Virooddbo,  from  vee,  pr^.  and  roodh,  to  prevent. 
Visbwatma,  from  visbwo,  all,  and  atmitn,  spirit. 
Vishna-Kurma,  from  vishnn,  all,  and  kfirmun,  woik. 
Vishilyft,  an  object. 

Vitiinda,  dispute,  from  vee,  pr^.  and  tod,  to  smite  or  punish. 
VivahS,  from  vee,  prep,  and  vnh,  to  procure. 
Vivekn,  from  ree,  prep,  and  vich,  to  be  separated. 
VivBrlfl,  from  \ee,prep.  and  vrit,  to  exist. 
VivurflnB,  from  vee,  prep,  and  vree,  to  skreen. 
Voidikfi,  from  vidi,  knowledge. 
Voikarikii,  from  vikaru,  a  change. 
Voirag*?,  from  voirago,  free  from  passion. 
Voish^sbikn,  from  lish^hS,  a  particular. 
Vrihnt,  great. 
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Vrinda-Vdno,  from  v^da,  a  multitude,  sod  mm,  a  forett. 

Vrittee,  from  vrit,  to  eiist. 

VDka«>orD-BQdh6,  from  vnkii,  a  proper  name,  usoo^,  a  giant,  and  biidka,  to  kiU. 

Vfimft-Sonk^,  from  TOrau,  cait  or  profession,  and  sonkSif ,  mixed. 

Vyakb^D,  koowo  or  proclaimed.  .  '  -  • 

VyakBrfion,  from  vKK,prep.  a,  tprtp,  and  kree,  to  do. 

Tynogyfi,  lidiculc,  from  vee,  pr^-  and  nnjii,  to  be  produced. 

Vjasokta,  from  Vyasci,  and  ookto,  tpokea. 

U. 
Cbhivadonfi,  to  bow,  from  obbee,  jmrp.  and  viid^  to  aalate, 
UbhoyaXhurfinfi,  from  obhiiytt,  security,  and  cboriSna,  the  feet. 
Obuatoo,  from  ft,  priv.  and  boatoo,  a  thing- 
Udhikaree,  from  ndhee,  prep,  and  kree,  to  do. 
UdhyatmS,  from  fldfaee,  prep,  and  atman,  apiiit. 
CdwilByn,  from  a,  prh.  and  dwitSvyii,  the  second. 
Ugnanft,  from  B,  priv,  and  gnanfl,  knowledge. 
Ugradanee,  from  Offra,  before,  and  dani,  a  gift. 
UkroBro-Sllngbadfi,  from  ii,  priv.  kr63id>  cruel,  and  aongbadftr  a  rep«rt. 
Clnnkaro,  from  olSog,  faeautiiul,  and  kree,  to  mdie. 
Uoga-nyasii,  from  ongfl,  the  body,  and  nyasfi,  pbcing. 
UuimittS,  from  n,  prh.  and  nimitto,  p  cause, 
CnnumDya,  frtim  onnB,  food. 

Unno-Prashimo,  from  nana,  food,  and  prm^ouD,  feeding. 
Untokft,  from  %n^,  the  end. 
UniintS,  from  a,  priv.  and  ftntiS,  end. 
UpSSrvfita,  from  i,  priv.  and  powva,  unprecedented. 
Upffidhana,  from  o,  prh.  and  prodhanfl,  chief. 
Upfinhootee,  from  ipa,prtp.  and  knoo,  to  steal. 
Urdhfi-RfttliR,  from  urdhn,  half,  and  r^t'hS,  a  charioteer. 
Urdhtt-shloko^  from  iirdhQ,  half,  and  shlokn,  a  verse. 
tJrt'halA^dn,  from  nrt'ho,  meaning,  and  bh^dii,  separatioa., 
Ushwftf  a  horse. 
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(JshwQ-M^dbii,  from  iisfawn,  a  hone,  and  midhfi,  flesh. 

Csiddhee,  from  a,priv.  and  siddhee,  compTedon. 

Cst&ng^,  from  batia,  eight,  tmA  ingOf  the  body. 

Osumpnignatn,  front  n,  priv,  and  somprSgnatD,  completely  inrormed. 

Usnt,  from  6,  priv.  and  »ut,  entity. 

Utee-Rat'hS,  from  ntee,  very  great,  and  rofhSe,  a  charioteer. 

Otishnyoktee,  from  litishnyft,  exceeding,  and  txAXet!,  a  word. 

Uynno,  from  Byn,  to  move. 


Yi^wHia,  from  yngna,  »  cacfifice,  asdhbi,  to  destroy. 
Yuma,  firen  ylta,  to  cease. 
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A. 

Achar}'u,  from  a,  prep,  and  <^8ro,  to  go. 
AchumuDu,  from  a,  prep,  and  cham,  to  drink. 
Adee-Gruat'h&,  from  adee,  first,  and  griint'h&,  a  book. 
AdityK,  a  name  of  the  suu,  who  is  cidled  the  son  of  Uditee> 

AdiJru-SinghssdQn-VTOta,  from  adora,  honor,  aingbasunn,  a  throae,  and  vro^^  a  tow. 
ARn-Ukb6ree,  Jrom  aeen,  a  law,  and  Ukbortf,  Uie  name  of  a  well-known  emperor. 
Agfimfi.Vag£eshn,  from  agamo,  tfaenameofoneof  theTontras,  vak,  award,  and  eesbo, 

lord ;  die  god  of  ipecch,  a  name  of  Vrihospntee. 
AlnyQ,  a  dwelling,  from  a,  prep,  and  lee,  to  dissolve. 
AugiriisD,  the  son  of  Ungiriii. 

Anbiku,  from  nhnn,  a  day,  the  ceremonies  or  food  of  the  day. 
Aniindli-Nat'hn,  the  lord  of  joy,  from  aoonda,  joy,  and  nat'ho,  a  lord. 
Ancndo-Mftyee,  from  auflndo,  joy. 

ArflnyD-Shiiflht'hSi,  from  nrauvo,  a  forest,  and  ShSshtTiSe,  the  name  of  a  goddess. 
Ashartia ;  this  month  is  named  from  the  stellar  mansion  Usharha. 

Ashroroii,  from  a,  prep,  and  sbrdma,  labour. 

Ashwinfi ;  this  month  is  named  from  the  stellar  manuon  UshwinS,  the  name  of  a  mare 

Aahoogfi,  from  ashoo,  speed,  and  giim,  to  go. 

AsunS,  from  as,  to  sit. 

Atni4-D6vuta,  from  atmo,  self,  and  d^vota,  a  god ;  a  gnardian  deity. 

AtmiUBhoS,  from  atmn,  self,  and  bhoo,  existence. 

Ayooshtomn,  from  ayoos,  life-time,  and  stoma,  a  sacrifice. 

Ayunfl-GhoshQ,  the  husband  of  Radba,  die  favourite  mistress  of  Krishnoo. 

B. 

BaW-Gopaia,  from  balo,  a  child,  go,  a  cow,  and  palt'i,  a  feeder. 
BuBunn,  small. 
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Bancha-KamD,  from  bancha,  desire,  and  Ramu. 

Bhae'e-Gooroo-Valee,  frein  bhaee,  a  brother,  and  gooroo,  a  te&dier. 

Bhaaha,  a  dialect,  from  bhash,  to  ipeak, 

BhagavDtQ,  fiom  Bbagavat,  divioe. 

Bhaskoro,  from  bbaa,  light,  and  kree,  to  do. 

Bhargfivii,  the  son  of  Bhrigoo. 

Bhfiemn-ChitDdee,  from  bhSma,  terrific,  and  chBnda,  furious. 

BhSStii,  the  primary  elements,  Irom  bhSS,  to  be. 

BhoSt^ho,  irom  bliootfi,  great,  and  Ssha,  a  lord. 

fiboo-KoilasQ,  from  bhoo,  the  earth,  and  Koilasfi,  the  name  of  a  monataui. 

Bbogdvotee,  from  bhogfi,  to  endure  or  enjoy. 

Bhoiriivo,  the  fear-exciting,  from  Uifiyn,  fear. 

Bhoiriivei,  die  wife  of  Bhotravo. 

Bhfidrit-Kalee,  from  bbudro,  goodness,  and  KaISi,  a  goddesa. 

Bhc^viitji,  the  wife  of  BhQgsvan, 

BhogaTOt-QSta,  from  Bhngnviit,  divine,  and  geeta,  a  hymn> 

Bbuktee-Rosamritii-Siadhoo,  from  bhuktee,  devotion,  r^a,juice,ilimritj,  the  water 

flf  life,  and  siadhoo,  the  sea, 
Bhavantinda,  from  bhara,  the  world,  and  aniindti,  joy. 
BhovaniZ,  from  Bhdvo,  a  name  of  ShivS. 
Bhavi^yS,  from  bhoo,  to  be- 
Booddhfl,  the  aage  of  this  name. 

BooAiaahtamSi,  from  Boodho,  Mercury^  and  ttuhtSmee,  the  eighth  lunar  day. 
BoodcUi&-S6twD,  from  booddhee,  the  uuderstanding,  and  sntwa,  the  quality  leading  to 

tratb. 
Boodbooda,  a  bubble. 
Bonddhd,  from  Booddha :  he  who  ackno^edgea  aa  God  only  bSddhee,  or  the  under- 


Bonddho^ara,  the  etseace  of  the  Booddha  pbiloaophy. 

BramhIinSB,  the  wife  of  a  bramhan, 

BramhS,  from  Brfimba. 

BramhuoD,  he  who  knows  Brfimhn,  from  Bromhfi. 

BriimhlkbwS;  from  Brtbabo,  aod  chfir,  to  inovc> 
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Britmha,  from  vrifa,  to  increase- 

Bromha,  from  vrih,  to  iacnmg. 

Briimhutrif,  from  Bromha,  and  natta,  a  weap«D. 

BrflmkoTBhee,  from  Briimbii,  and  rishee,  a  aage. 

BramhS-Dfittfi,  from  BriiniliK,  and  dntto,  given. 

Bmmh6-VoivTirtt&,  from  BromhB,  and  voivorto,  manifeaMion. 

Brihnhucharyli,  the  proAiMioB  of  i  IMmbncfcatS. 

Brnmho-GnanS,  from  Bitimho,  and  goMmSe,  the  «ae. 

Bcijm,  from  bajro,  a  weapon,  a  thun<kr^t. 

Baln-RamD^  frow  hiHA,  »umt>^*  Mi^  RwaA- 

B6IS,  from  bola,  strength. 

BQIaratee,  from  faulB,  strength,  and  finite;^  an  eoemj. 

Boi^fi-bhSSma,  from  b&ign,  a  company,  and  bheema,  the  terrific. 

C- 
Calcutta,  from  Kalitca,  (Kalse,)  and  fit,  to  move. 
Chamnnda,  from  cHaroo,  good,  and  mnndo,  a  head. 
Cham&ra,  a  fan  made  of  &e  hair  of  the  cow  of  Tartaiy. 
ChandalA,  a  low  cast  of  shoodriis ;  from  chttadfl,  furious,  and  dId,  to  go. 
Chando,  from  chundin,  the  moon. 

Chapfira-ShosbtliS,  from  chapfira,  to  press,  and  Shnslit'heS,  the  name  of  si  goildess. 
Charvvaku,  from  charoo,  insinuating,  and  vak,  a  word. 
CharaDii,  from  chiir,  to  go. 

Chayaj  a  shadow,  from  cha,  a  covering,  or  disappearance. 
Chinna-Mostoka,  from  chinno,  cut  off,  and  mnatokn,  a  head. 
Chirfin-Jeivii,  from  chirfi,  a  long  period,  and  jSrS,  life. 
Chitro-Gooptt,  frov  chitra,  to  write,  «ad'g»opta,  biddao. 
ChitrokSotu,  from  chitril,  speckled,  and  k5ot5,  the  peak  of  a  hill  or  mountaw. 
Choitra,  the  name  of  a  month  i  from  Ckitra,  a  lunar  maaiKOK, 
ChoitAnyo,  from  chitftnu,  the  living. 

Chon'i-Panchashika,  from  diora,  to  steal,  and  piinchashS,  6Sty.. 
Chokro,  a  round  weapon,  from  chtlkj  to  ntvs  a  blow,  to  rehonBd> 
ChondS,  frtim  chondn,  furious. 
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Clmndika,  from  cbundn,  furious. 

ChandO-MuDdopo,  from  cbSndee,  llie  goddess  ChgndS,  and  mandi'ipo,  a  house. 

Choodogra,  from  chlindn,  furious,  and  oogi-fi,  wrathful. 

Chandr9,  from  chad,  to  ahine. 

Chuodru-Shikfattra,  from  chundro,  the  moon,  aud  sb^klioi-g,  a  tnouutaiu  peak. 

Cmndra-Rayo,  front  chSndra,  the  inoou,  and  rayii,  a  title. 

ChGndra-ProUioo ;  the  last  word  signifies  lord. 

Cb&ndu-Nayika,  from  chnndii,  furious,  and  nayika,  a  female  attendant  on  Dooi^a. 

Cborakfr,  from  char,  to  go. 

Cbornnii,  that  on  which  a  person  goes,  from  chor,  to  go. 

Chdtoor-Anonn,  from  ctiiitoor,  four,  and  aniina,  a  face. 

D. 

DanJS,  from  da,  to  give. 
DanilvD,  tiie  sons  of  Dftnoo. 
Darinee,  from  drSe,  to  tear  or  crack. 
Data,  a  giver,  from  da,  to  give. 
D^valiiyfi,  from  devn,  a  god,  and  alnyfi,  a  house. 
D^vB,  the  feminine  of  d6vfi,  a  god. 
D^Tii,  from  div,  to  play, 

D^vo-S^ni),  from  devfi,  a  god,  and  a6na,  a  soldier. 
D^vojanee,  from  dev6,  a  god,  and  jaya,  a  wife. 
D£v3rshee,  froQi  d^vu,  a  god,  and  rishee,  a  sage. 
DlvOkeS,  the  daughter  of  Devokn. 
D6vii.Dattfi,  from  d^vii,  a  god,  and  d&ttii,  given. 
Dhanyft-RoSpa,  from  dhano,  rice,  and  roopo,  fonn. 
Dharnkii,  from  dhree,  to  bold. 
Dhoumav&tee,  from  dhoomrn,  snivke. 

DhSomrnlochunii,  from  dhoomrn,  smoke,  and  locbnnii,  the  eye. 
Dbritee,  from  dhrae,  to  sustain. 
Dhnniinj6yn,  from  dhfinii,  riches,  and  jee,  to  conquer. 
Dharma-sfitoo,  from  dhfirmiJ,  religion,  and  afetoo,  a  bridge,  or  dam. 
C 
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DhSrmu-T'hakoorii,  from  dhormQ,  religion,  and  t'hakooiS,  a  lord, 

Dhunna-Raja,  from  dhUrmS,  and  rojuu,  king. 

Dhormu-Bhanoo,  from  dbormB,  religion,  and  bhanoo,  splendour, 

X)hyaofi,  from  dhyoi,  to  think. 

PigSmbSrd,  from  dish,  a  point  of  the  compaM,  and  fimbarSj  cloth. 

Ditee,  (he  wife  of  Diltkahfi. 

DivaktirD,  from  diva,  day,  and  kfirii,  from  kree,  to  do. 

Divus-putee,  from  dib,  heaven,  and  piitee,  lord. 

Doi^,  the  sons  of  Ditee. 

Doityaree,  from  doi^o,  a  giant,  and  Kree,  an  enemy. 

Poityii-Gooroo,  frooa  doitya,  a  giant,  and  gooroo,  a  teacher4 

DoU,  from  dool,  to  swing. 

Doolain,  from  doorlAbhu,  obtabed  with  pain. 

Doorga,  difficult  of  access,  from  door,  prep,  and  gliffi,  to  go. 

DooryodhTinA,  from  door,^ep.  and  yodhuop,  war. 

Droohinu,  from  drooh,  to  injure. 

DrooacharyQ,  from  dronD,  a  measure  of  capacity,  and  acharyu,  a  teacher. 

Djkshd,  clever,  from  d6ksh,  to  act  quickly. 

Diikshinacharee,  from  dokshinii,  the  right  (hand)  and  acharin,  acting,  (tee  vol.  2.  p.  xziix.) 

Dundfi-Dhuro,  from  diindo,  a  staff,  and  dhree,  to  hold- 
Dundee,  from  d6ndit,  a  staff. 

DDudd-Shooko,  from  dflngshG,  to  bite. 

J>6rshfinD,  from  drisfa,  to  see. 

Duelitt-Bboojr>,  from  diishun,  ten,  and  bhoojn,  an  arm. 

Pushnma-Padshahee-Griint'hD,  from  diishumti,  tlie  tenth  badshab,  and  groot'hfi,  a  book. 

J>a8hii-Riit'ho,  from  doshon,  ten,  and  r^it'hn,  a  chariot. 

Dnshfthiira,  from  ddshfin,  ten,  and  hree,  to  take  away. 

D&tlatr6y6,  from  duttO,  a  gift,  and  atr^yd,  from  Utree,  a  sage. 

Dwadttshatm9,  from  dwadDsh'i,  twelve,  and  atm'Jn,  form. 

DwapttriS,  from  dwa,  the  second,  and  piirfi,  after. 

Dwij>'i-rajn,  from  dwiju,  twice-bom,  and  rajQ. 
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Dwoimatoorn,  from  dwee,  two,  and  matree,  a  mother. 
Dyoomunee,  from  div,  the  sky,  and  manee,  a  precious  stone. 

E. 

EkamTn-Kannnn,  from  ^ku,  one,  amrfi,  a  mango  tree,  and  kaoSaiS,  a  forest 

Ekn^Diintu,  from  6kn,  one,  and  danta  a  tooth. 

Eesbn,  the  glorious. 

£eshwtita,  the  same.  ' 

Eshw&ree,  the  feminine  of  MsbwSra. 

G. 
Ganapatya,  from  gnna,  a  company,  and  potee,  a  lord. 

GayfitrS,  from  goi,  to  sing. 

Geesh-Piitee,  from  gn,  a  word,  and  pBtee,  a  lord. 

Geet&,  from  goi,  to  sing. 

Gbatfi,  a  flight  of  steps,  from  ghStt,  to  move. 

GhS,  from  ghritii,  clarified  butter. 

Gbosha,  from  ghoosh,  to  sound. 

GbritacbSS,  a  heavenly  courtezan,  from  ghrita,  clarified  butter,  and  onch,  to  worship. 

Gir^shli,  from  giree,  a  mountain,  and  SshB,  s  lord. 

Glou,  from  gloi,  to  be  sad,  or  to  fade. 

GnanS,  from  gna,  wisdom. 

Gnann-RjllaavQIee,  from  gnanS,  wisdom,  rotna,  a  precious  stone,  and  aviilSE,  a  train. 

Goobii,  a  secret  place,  from  gooh,  to  hide  or  cover.         . 

Goohyfika,  from  goobyO,  requiring  to  be  concealed. 

Goonii-Sindhoo,  from  goono,  qualities,  and  sindhoo,  the  sea.  / 

Gopalo,  from  go,  a  cow,  and  pain,  a  nourishing. 

Gopee-Nat'bn,  from  gopSe,  the  wife  of  a  milkman,  and  natlin,  a  lord. 

Gooptavn^Dbooto,  from  gooptfi,  concealed,  and  uv&dhootif,  to  renounce.  , 

Qooptee-Para,  from  gooptn,  hidden,  and  para,  a  division  of  a  town. 

Gooroo,  a  teacher,  from  gree,  to  make  known. 

Gooroo-Mookhee,  ftam  gooroo,  a  teacher,  and  mookh«E,  belonging  to  the  mouth. 

GooroomfitD,  from  gooroo,  a  teacher. 
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Gorakahtt,  from  go,  a  cow,  and  rikA,  to  lave- 

Gotrnbhid,  from  gotra,  a  mountain,  and  btiid,  to  dnide, 

Gouni,  white,  or  light  yellow ;  from  gouri), 

Govindi'i,  from  go,  a  cow,  and  vid,  to  share  out, 

Grihost'hif,  from  gribii,  a  house,  and  st'ha,  to  remain. 

Gruhn-Putee,  from  griihfi,  a  planet,  and  patee,  a  lord. 

Gronf  bee,  from  gr&nt^ii,  a  book. 

Gnndlinrvfi,  from  ganfi,  a  song,  and  dhOrmu,  a  person's  own  profession. 

Gfiodhnvfiha,  from  gondhii,  a  scent,  and  v5h,  to  carry. 

Gandhu-Dhama,  from  gdndo,  a  scent,  and  dhama,  a  place. 

Gnn^shD,  from  gcinfi,  a  company,  and  SshA,  a  lord. 

Gan£sha-JiiamiS,  tbe  mother  of  Gan^shQ ;  from  j'^n'*!,  birth. 

Giioga,  from  giim,  to  go. 

Gunga-ValLyavfilee,  from  vakya,  a  word,  and  abQIS,  a  train. 

Gnoga-Vaao,  from  vasfi,  a  residence. 

Gnngadhiirri-Shastree ;  he  who  knows  the  shastrd  is  called  sbastiS. 

Gongadfanrti,  from  Gonga,  and  dhorD,  to  hold. 

Gnjanfinfi,  from  giijG,  an  elephant,  and  anitnn,  the  face. 

Guroorn,  from  gfiroot,  a  wing, 

Garootmiit,  from  guroot,  a  wing. 

H. 

Ilimai^shoo,  from  himn,  cold,  and  fingshoo,  rays  of  light. 

Himaloytt,  {rom  himn,  cold,  and  alfiyii,  a  house. 

HimQv&t,  from  huun,  cold. 

HiriinyS.gorbhQ,  from  birfinyfi,  gold,  and  gnrbh6,  the  womb< 

Hironyaksbit,  from  hirnnyn,  gold,  and  fikshee,  an  eye. 

Hiriinya-Kitshipoo,  from  hininyii,  gold,  and  kcisbipoo,  a  sheath. 

Hoimnvntce,  from  himavfit. 

Homn,  from  hoo,  to  offer. 

Hota,  he  who  directs  the  homo  or  bumt*offering,  from  hoo. 
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H&igsili,  a  duel. 

Hoiiooman,  from  hihioo,  the  cfaeek, 

Hnree-V6l6 ;  the  last  word  is  the  unpn*ti«c  c£  vola,  to  ape»k. 

Haree-Dwara ;  dwaru  signifies  a  door. 

Hdree-Horil ;  both  words  are  derived  from  rhree,  to  tale  away. 

Hnree-Priya ;  priya  signifies  beloved. 

Hfiridra,  from  hunt,  light  yellow. 

Hfirihay&i  from  hunt,  light  yellow,  and  biSyn,  a  horse. 

Hnrfi-GourCS,  from  Hora  (Shiva),  and  Gourw,  the  light  yellow. 

Hilra.Nat'hn,  Trom  Haro,  the  name  of  Sbivtt,  and  nat'ha,  a  lord. 

Hfiyn-GreSvtl,  from  hnyA,  a  horse,  and  grav9,  the  back  of  the  neck. 
I. 

Indoo,  from  id,  to  be  glorious,  or  refulgent. 

Jodro,  from  id,  to  be  glorious. 

Indro-Dyoomnd ;  the  last  word  signifies  riches. 

Indrii.jit ;  frttm  jee,  to  conquer. 

Isbttt,  from  isb,  to  desire. 

J. 
JambBvtttS,  from  JambnvBn,  the  name  of  a  certain  bear. 
JanhnvS,  frx>m  JBnhoo,  a  sage. 
Jatee,  a  kind,  from  jiin,  to  be  bom. 
JSvti,  life,  from  jSv,  to  live. 
Jishnoo,  from  jee,  to  conquer. 
Joino,  frxim  jina,  to  conquer  or  exceL 
Joivatrikn,  from  jSh',  to  livje. 

JogSdgourSB,  from  jug^t,  the  world,  and  goura,  light  yellow. 
j6gfiddhatifB,  from  jogfit,  the  world,  and  dhatr^  an  ufrfiolder. 
J&gunnat'hfi,  from  jSgiit,  the  world,  and  nat'hti,  a  lord. 

Jug9nDatlu-ksh6trD,  from  jnglit,  the  world,  nat'ha,  a  lord,  and  ksh£Crfi,  a  place. 
Jdmadagnee,  from  jamfit,  terrific,  and  ognee,  fire. 
Juuarddano,  from  jfinii,  a  person,  and  urddnnQ,  a  giving  distress. 
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Jfihfaoo,  firom  ht,  to  ibandon,  (viz.  the  world). 

Juuiiko,  from  jihi,  to  be  produced. 

jQpn,  to  speak  inaudibly,  fvom  jnp,  to  mutter. 

Jdrfitkaroo,  from  jree,  to  be  withered,  and  kree,  to  do. 

Jbra-BhSrijtfi,  from  jfirii,  decrepitude. 

Jushoda,  from  ja^hSs,  fame,  and  da,  to  give. 

JfitayoD,  from  jata,  «  buDch  of  hair,  and  kyoo,  life-time, 

Jfiya,  from  jee,  victory. 

J6yQ.Dooipi,  Irom  jnjfi,  victory. 

Juynntfii,  from  jee,  to  conquer. 

Jwala-MookhS,  from  jwala,  a  flame,  and  mookbu,  i  ftce. 

Jwblano,  from  jwfiln,  to  enkindle. 

Jyoisht'hQ,  from  jy^sht'hs,  a  planet. 

Jyotish'Stomfi,  from  jyotish,  light,  and  ttomli,  the  whole. 

Jyotiih,  from  jyot,  to  thine. 

K. 
Kahinee,  «  tale,  from  kSt'ho,  to  speak. 
Kamti-d^vfi,  from  kamB,  desire,  and  d£vS,  from  div,  to  play. 
KamB>dhguoo,  from  kamu,  desire,  and  dh^oo,  a  milch  cow. 
Kamo-Roopu,  from  kamO,  desire,  and  roopo,  form. 
Kamakhya,  from  kamn,  desire,  and  akbya,  an  appellation.    • 
KaleS,  the  black,  from  kalft,  time. 

Kal&>Bhoirov(T,  from  kaiti,  time,  and  bboirfivo,  the  terrific. 
Kala-PoorooebB,  from  knio,  black,  and  pooroosha,  ft  male. 
Ka)n-Ratree,  from  kalfi,  dark,  and  ratree,  night. 
Ka)a-Suotr5,  from  kalfi,  time,  and  sootro,  a  thread. ' 
Kaliya,  from  kfilo,  to  move. 
KamQnfl,  tbe  heart's  desire,'  from  kam,  to  desire. 

Kan&-Phau-YogeS,  compounded  of  kann,  the  ear,  ph«ta,  slit,  andyogS,  an  atcetic. 
Kartikfyfi,  from  krittika,  the  name  of  «  planet. 
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KaahS,  from  kash,  to  apjwar. 

Kavj'a,  from  kovee,  &  pt>et. 

K6ab&reS,  from  kishfiro,  b  roaoe. 

Keerttinn,  trom  ktfit,  to  produce  kftrmony. 

KRrtee-Chandra,  from  kSrtee,  famet 

K6too,  a  ai^,  from  kit,  to  dwell. 

K6shav6,  from  k^sfia,  the  hair. 

Khicharfl,  from  khn,  the  sky,  and  ckorn,  going, 

Khondo,  a  piece,  from  khQd,  to  break. 

Khfig^fihwoTD,  compounded  of  khiigfi,  i  bird,  and  SSthwBra,  greatness. 

KinnfirD,  from  king,  what  P   and  nhti,  a  man. 

Koilaaa,  from  k^lib,  in  water,  to  shine. 

KojagDrfi-UikshmSS,  from  kuh,  who,  andjagree,  to  awak«. 

KoitfibhSjit;  jit,  aignifiea  victory. 

Kooja,  from  koo,  the  earth,  and  jon,  to  be  produced. 

Koolu-I)6TUta,  from  koolD,  race,  and  d^vata,  a  god>. 

KooliSnu,  from  kool'i,  a  race. 

KoomUiii-Kfinn,  from  koombhB,  a  jar,  and  kiiniS,  the  ear. 

Koomarit,  a  boy,  firom  koomarfi,  to  play. 

Koomarfi,  from  koo,  evil,  and  mree,  to  beat. 

KoombhS-Pakfi,  from  koombba,  a  pot,  and  pakn,  ripe. 

Koonf  hu,  a  groan ;  from  koontl,  to  groan. 

£oomoodu- Bandit vD,  from  koomoodn,  a  lotua,  and  bondhoo,  a  friend. 

Koosooffl£>hoo,  from  kooaoomii,  a  flower,  and  ishoo,  an  arrovr. 

Kosha,  from  kooah,  to  issue,  to  identify. 

Kooaho,  to  lie  down. 

Kooshee,  a  omall  kosha. 

KooahDnabh^'',  from  kooshn,  aacred  grass,  and  oabhee,  the  navel. 

Koov^ru,  from  koov,  to  cover. 

Koulacharee,  from  koolQ,  a  race,  and  chSr,  to  act,  preceded  by  the  prqt.  a, 

Krtmee-Bbojuun,  from  krimee,  an  insect,  uid  bhojiiQOf  to'eat. 
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Krip£2toyonee ;  yooee,  a  birth-place. 

Krishna,  from  krish,  to  draw. 

KrishnA-Krora ;  krorfi  signifies  the  side. 

Krittivasa,  from  krittee,  the  akin,  and  vaafis,  a  ganneut. 

Kritantii,  from  kritS,  done,  and  &ntn,  end. 

Kriya,  work,  from  kree,  to  do. 

KrouDchil-Darlinft,  a  proper  name,  and  dree,  to  tear. 

Ksliara-Knrdddmii,  from  ksjiaro,  ashes,  and  kurddiima,  mud. 

Ksheero,  milk,  from  kshor,  to  ooze  out. 

Kshfipakaro,  from  kahapa,  night,  and  kree,  to  make. 

Kshutriyii,  from  kshBtu,  a  wound,  and  troi,  la  save. 

Kiibondhfi,  headless,  fr^m  kin,  the  bead,  and  budh,  to  kill. 

KQcha,  hair,  from  kbch,  to  bind. 

Kfichjnpn,  a  proper  name ;  pa,  means  to  drink. 

KQlee-Yoogti,  from  knl,  to  enumerate,  and  yoogn,  a  period  of  time. 

K&lkee,  from  kfilee,  time,  and  koiy  to  tnbdue. 

KQ1[^,  from  klipQ,  to  contrive. 

KolpQ-SoStro,  from  kBlpii,  time,  and  soStrii,  a  thi-ead. 

KumQl£kaminoe,  from  kOmuIn,  the  water  lily,  and  kamn,  desire. 

KSndurpB,  from  kiing,  Brnmba,  and  drip,  to  domineer. 

Kupaliibhrit,  from  kopata,  the  forehead  or  fate,  and  bhree,  to  hold. 

Kfiroooamnyee,  from  kiiroona,  pi^. 

Kfirmii-Vipakti,  from  kree,  to  work,  and  pak,  to  ripen> 

Kat'hako,  a  speaker,  frxun  kot'h,  to  speak. 

KovBchb,  from  vacho,  a  word. 

L. 

JLJngn,  fr^m  %,  to  move. 

LohitangQ,  from  lobitn,  blood  red,  and  ongd,  the  body. 
Lokisho,  from  lokii,  men,  and  SshS,  greatness. 
Loko,  from  looch,  to  see. 
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LakBhinee-Chara ;  the  latter  word  means  deserted. 
Luksbiiiiuiii,  llie  beautiful,  froui  Liiishiita,  a  fortunate  aigu. 
Ljmbodani,  from  Iwuba,  long,  Rod  oodorft,  tbe  beilj'. 

M. 

Madhuvn,  from  ma,  the  goddess  Lukshmee,  and  dbfivo,  hustimid. 
Miilyiivana,  from  mala,  a  necklace. 
MalinSF,  from  mala,  a  necklace. 
Mauusu-Kalec,  from  monaa,  nund. 
Maaiiiia,  from  man,  to  decide. 
Maroolo,  from  mree,  to  kill. 
Mar6,  from  luree,  to  kill. 
MalurisIiwB,  wind. 
Mayavatee,  from  maya,  delusion. 

M^dha,  appreheusion  or  conception,  froni  m6dh,  to  be  apt  to  leaiii. 
M^>;hfi-Nadii,  from  m^bo,  a  cloud,  and  oadtt,  a  sound. 
Meglin-VabftiiQ;  vahan&,  a  vehicle. 
MSmangsa,  from  man,  to  judge. 
Meenii-K^tfiiia,  from  meini),  a  fish,  and  k^tTina,  a  flag. 
MihifD,  from  mihu,  to  water. 
Misbro-K^ah^e,  from  mish,  to  mix,  and  k4sb&,  hair. 
Mitrii,  a  friend,  from  raid,  love. 
Miirnviiida,  from  miU'S^  a  friend,  and  vid,  to  obtain. 
MohinES,  from  mooh,  to  be  infatuated. 
Mooktd-K^shS,  trum  mooktfi,  spread  out,  k&ba,  hair. 
Mooktu-Rama;  uiookto,  liberation. 
Mouna,  he  who  subjects  himself  to  voiuntery  silence. 
Mriganko,  from  mrign,  a  deer,  and  unktt,  a  mark. 
Mrityoonjiiji),  from  mrityoo,  deaUi,  and  jee,  to  overcome. 
Mildhoo-Soodnnii,  from  sood,  to  destroy. 

M  riduna-Mobfini),  from  mudano,  desire,  and  mooh,  to  be  iafatiialcd- 
Maha-Dcvu,  from  miibut,  great,  and  div,  to  pUjr. 
U 
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Miiha-Kalil,  from  mflhilt,  great,  and  luUn,  time. 

Mohamaree,  from  miihut,  great,  and  mree,  to  kill. 

Moha-PatDkn,  from  mShnt,  and  patfikB,  frona  pat,  to  throw  down. 

Moha-Poorooshn,  from  miiliSt,  great,  and  poorooshQ,  a  male. 

Muh&'Rournva,  from  rooroo,  an  insect. 

Muha-S^nii,  from  oiohat,  great,  and  s4na,  soldier. 

Mubatmili,  from  miihfit,  great,  and  atmnn,  spirit. 

Molia-Vriita ;  vriitw  is  a  ceremony  to  be  performed  according  tO  a  ?ow. 

Aitlba-Vyadhee,  from  mnliat,  great,  and  vyadhee,  sickness. 

Mah^ndra,  from  mohut,  great,  and  Indin,  the  king  of  heaven. 

Muh^shii,  from  miihut,  great,  and  eeshr?,  glorious. 

Mitb^shworii,  from  mabSt,  great,  and  eesbwarn,  glorious. 

Mabishu-Mordiu^e,  from  m6hi9bA,  a  buffalo,  and  mSrdo,  (o  destroy. 

MQkarfi-Dwnjn,  from  mnkura,  a  water  animal,  and  dwnjtt,  a  flag. 

Mnndodurec,  from  mSndo,  small,  and  ooduin,  the  belly. 

Miingalfi-Chandika,  from  mongiila,  good,  aud  choodika,  wrathful. 

Munga)u-Var6,  from  mKugolo,  good,  and  varO,  a  day. 

Mau-Miit'hit,  from  mnnili,  mind,  and  mnot,  to  grieve. 

MDntri'i'Droomu,  from  monnn,  to  meditate,  and  droomii,  a  tree* 

MunSsa,  from  mSnfis,  mind. 

Mnnasijq,  from  miinS,  mind,  and  jtinS,  birth. 

Moroot,  A-om  mree,  to  kill, 

N. 
Itagantnkii,  from  naga,  a  serpent,  and  ontukii,  the  end. 
Kayika,  from  nee,  to  obtain. 
Noiyayikii,  a  follower  of  the  Nyayo  philosophy. 
KiilD,  dark  blue. 

Neela-Knntii,  from  neelii,  dark  blue,  and  kfintii,  the  throat. 
Nidhee,  from  nee,  prep,  and  dha,  to  place. 
MirakarQ,  from  nir,  prep,  and  akaro,  form. 
Nirafiyn,  from  nir,  prep,  and  nee,  t4  obtain. 
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Nirvanee,  from  nirvann,  liberation. 

Nisha-Piltee,  from  nisha,  night,  and  pfitee,  lord. 

Nityti,  constant,  everlasting. 

Nityannndo,  from  nityil,  constant,  and  an&nd8,  joy. 

NiibhGswut,  frum  ndbhas,  the  sky. 

Nakshatr^sho,  from  nnkshiitrii,  a  planet,  and  eeahn,  a  lord. 

Nol^Daoga,  from  nuin,  a  reed,  and  danga,  a  place. 

NfimoocheS'Soodnnii,  a  proper  name  joined  to  sood,  to  kill. 

Kiirmiida,  from  niinnti,  sport  or  entertainment,  and  da,  to  give. 

Nnru-Singhft,  from  nSrn,  man,  and  uinghn,  excellent. 

Nfivn'Patrika,  from  novo,  nine,  and  putrii,  leaves. 

NavD-RQtnri,  from  niiv^,  nine,  and  rotnn,  a  jewel. 

O. 
Oocboishrnya,  from  oochchois,  great,  and  shroo,  to  bear. 
OodasSe ;  oot,  prep,  and  asn,  to  sit. 
OodiiyQ,  to  arise,  from  oot,  prep-  and  fiyii,  to  go. 
Oodgata,  from  oot,  prep,  and  goi,  to  sing. 
Oogrn-Chunda,  from  o<^rri,  fear-exciting,  and  chlindD,  wrathful. 
Otndrn-Dndhee,  from  Indrii,  and  dfidhee,  cnrds. 
OopD-Patnk&,  from  oopii,  prep-  and  pnt,  to  throw  down, 
Oordho-Vahoo,  from  oordhn,  high,  and  vahoo,  arm. 
Ooshmapa,  from  ooshmQn,  heat,  and  pa,  to  drink. 
Oshadheeshii,  from  oshddhee,  medicine,  and  eeshti,  a  lord. 
Ootiit'hyD,  from  oot,  jirep.  and  tiit'fayii,  just. 

P. 

Pachdko,  he  who  cooks ;  from  poch,  to  cook. 
Pakn-Sbas6nn,  from  paka,  a  giant,  and  shas,  to  goveni. 
Parvntee,  the  daughter  of  Puiriitn,  a  mountain. 
Pat'hnko,  he  who  reads,  from  pilt*h,  to  read. 
Patfind,  from  pot,  to  throw  down. 

D4 
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Patnujiild,  Jrom  the  sage  Putanjalee ;  which  word  is  made  up  of  pat,  tb  throw  down  and 
nnjolee,  joined  hands.    ThJi  conjunction  teaches  us,  that  people  fell  before  him  for 
instruction  with  joined  hands. 
PMtamvarn,  from  peeta,  yellow,  and  fimbnrn,  clotb. 
Phdliih&reS,  from  phalo,  fruit,  and  ihee,  to  steal. 
Pingnln,  variegaled. 

Pita-Mnhd,  from  pitree,  father,  and  mohut,  great. 
Poita,  from  oopEi,  and  veetA,  pure. 
Pooja,  from  poojft,  to  honour  or  serve. 
Paojnkt'i,  a  worshipper. 

Poondiireekakehri,  from  poondaiwkfi,  a  water>lily,  and  tlkshee,  an  eye. 
PooranS,  from  pree,  to  fill. 

PoomabhishekS,  from  poomii,  and  obhish^kn,  to  anoint. 
Poorohitn,  from  poorris,  to  go  before,  and  hitii,  good. 
PooroohoStA,  from  pooroo,  fulness,  and  boo,  to  call. 
Poorooshn,  a  male,  from  pree,  to  fill  or  nourish. 
Poorondi'irn,  from  poora,  a  house,  and  dree,  to  cut. 

Pooshknrn-Shantee,  from  pooshknrn,  the  evil  fortune  attending  a  perann  who  shall  die 
when  an  unlucky  day,  an  unlucky  lunar  day,  and  an  evil  planet  alt  unite,  and  shantee* 
to  pacify  or  produce  peace. 

Pooshpo-Dhimwa,  from  pooshpn,  a  Hower,  and  dtu'mwfi,  a  bow. 

PooshpiikQ,  from  pooshp,  to  expand. 

Pooshtee,  from  poosfa,  to  cherish. 

Pooshfinn,  from  poosh,  to  cherish. 

Pouranik,  a  follower  of  the  pooraiifls. 

Prajapotyn,  the  work  of  a  piiijaputee. 

Prann-Nirodhn,  from  praan,  life,  and  nirodhi),  to  stop, 

Pratii-Kalo,  from  pratar,  morning,  and  kalii,  time. 

Pr^tn-raj  ;  pr^tn  is  a  ghost,  and  raj  signifies  raja. 

PrifhivM,  from  Prit'hoo,  a  king  who  first  formed  towns,  raised  die  arts,  8tc. 

PrnbhungjSnri,  from  pr&,prep.  and  bhiinj^,  to  break. 

Pruchnnda,  from  prti,  prep,  and  chfindn,  wrathful. 

Prfdyoomnfl,  from  prQ,  prep,  and  dyoomnii,  riches. 
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Prnjapjitee,  from  pruja,  subjects,  and  putee,  a  lord. 

Prnja-Yagt'i,  from  prQja,  subjects,  and  yagii,  a  ^acrificp. 

Prakrilee,  from  prii,  j>rep.  and  kree,  to  do. 

Prolbad''),  from  pni,  pr^.  and  albado,  J07. 

Prttlnyd,  from  In,  to  absorb. 

Promntee,  from  pro,  prep,  and  niiitee,  understanding. 

Prflstavinei,  from  prii,  prep,  and  stoo,  to  praise. 

Podmalnya,  from  pfidmfi,  the  water-lily,  and  aiayh,  residence. 

Padmn-Nabbu,  from  pMmii,  a  water-lily,  and  nabbee,  the  navel. 

Padmfi-Prubhoo,  from  podmn,  a  water>lily,  and  priibhoo,  a  lord. 

PanchU'Choora,  ft^m  pnncbn,  five,  or  much,  and  cboora,  a  crest. 

Piinchamee-Vrfitd,  from  puncho,  five,  and  vriSto,  the  ceremonies  ccomected  with  a  vow. 

PAncbn-Rfitnn,  from  p6nchn,  five,  and  rntna,  a  precious  atone. 

PunchnshfirS,  from  pSncha,  five,  .and  sboru,  an  arrow. 

PoncbanAnft,  from  pfinchn,  five,  and  anonfi,  frice. 

Punjab,  from  poncbo,  five,  aud  ap,  water, 

Ponniigashfinn,  from  punnugfl,  a  serpent,  and  Dshri,  to  eat. 

Punt'hee,  from  pdt'bii,  a  way. 

PArum-Eshwnnli,  from  pBrdm,  excellent,  and  Sshwuru,  God,  or  simply,  the  glorious. 

Porfim-Hangsn,  from  pilrflm,  excellent,  and  hongsii,  a  goose. 

PitrAshoo-Ram''! ;  pnrusboo,  a  weapon. 

Piivonn,  from  poo,  to  purify. 

R. 

Radha,  the  favourite  mistress  of  KiishnA,  from  radfa,  to  accomplish. 

Radha-V&116bho ;  vfillobha,  beloved. 

Raja,  lighL 

Rajn-Poolu,  from  rajnn,  a  lung,  and  pootro,  a  bchi. 

Rajiiraj,  king  of  kings. 

Rajo-Raj^shwiireS,  from  rajn-raj,  king  of  kings,  and  SshwfiiB,  a  goddess. 

Rajorshee,  from  rajftn,  a  king,  and  rishee,  a  sage. 

Rajii-sodyn,  from  rajan,  a  king,  and  boo,  birth. 
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Ramn,  from  rttm,  play,  or  to  please. 

BamayauQ,  from  RamQ,  and  fi^nnn,  to  go.^  ' 

Ramti'Slrir^iiD-Pulu,  from  Ramn-Shuraua,  and  pa16,  a  title. 

Rarheeyn,  from  Rarhfi,  a  country. 

Raao-Mriuchana ;  moDchn,  a  stage. 

Ravi'inn,  from  too,  to  kill. 

Rhisheek^sho,  from  rliiahSkQ,  the  organs,  and  waha,  a  lord. 

Rig-Vedn,  from  rich,  an  iocantation,  and  vedr"i,  from  vid,  knowledge. 

Risb&bbri-Dev6 ;  riithBbba,  signifies  excellent. 

Rishyii-Sbringn,  from  risbyii,  a  deer,  and  ahringii,  boms. 

Ititoopamn,  from  ritoo,  a  season,  and  ptirnii,  a  leaf. 

Ritoo.Yag(i,  from  Ritoo,  season,  and  yqjQ,  worship  with  sacrifices. 

RochiiDTi,  from  rooch,  love. 

Roodrakshfi,  from  Roodia,  a  name  of  ShivB,  and  iikshB,  tat  eye, 

Roodrfi,  from  rood,  to  cry. 

RookmineS,  from  Rookmd,  (gold)  the  name  of  a  king. 

Riijo-goonn,  from  rDoj,  colour,  or  love,  and  gooafi,  a  quality. 

Rflkshognnii-Bhojunu;  bhojiinn,  to  eat. 

Ruktd-veejd,  from  roktd,  blood,  and  vSSJD,  seed, 

RutuQteS,  fram  rat,  to  speak. 

R6tee,  from  ram,  to  play.     ' 

Rotee>Putee,  from  Riitee,  the  oame  of  the  wife  of  cupid,  and  pQtee,  a  lord. 

S. 
Sadbyli,  from  sadb,  to  perfect. 
Si^ikO,  from  si!i,  with,  and  ngnee,  fire. 
Sah^b,  a  title  of  respect. 

Sarru-bhoamd,  from  aarva,  all,  and  bhSBmee,  land. 
Sard,  the  essence  of  any  thing,  from  aree,  to  go. 
Sbaktn,  from  sbiiktee,  energy. 
Sbantee,  from  shSm,  quiet, 

Shantee-Poorii,  from  sbantee,  peace,  and  poorn,  «  town. 
Sharadeeya,  from  shgrodB,  the  clear  sky  season. 
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SliastrD,  from  shu,  to  rule. 

SbeStaia,  cold. 

ShiLbSe-Vahaiiii,  from  shiktiee,  the  name  of  a  peacock,  and  TahonS;  a  vehicle. 

Sbikh,  from  sbishyii,  a  disciple. 

Shilp6,  an  art. 

Shiroro&nee,  from  ahirus,  the  head,  and  mSnee,  a  jewel. 

Shivopakhyaou,  from  Shivu,  oopo,  prep,  and  akhyanO,  to  speak. 

Shivfi,  the  good. 

Shmuahanii-Kalee,  from  shmashaDfi,  a  cemetery. 

Shoivacharee,  from  SbivS,  and  acbarin,  practice. 

Sboocbee,  the  pure,  from  shooch,  to  purify. 

Shooddhee,  pure. 

Sbooklfi-Vornd,  from  ahooklo,  white,  and  vnmS,  colour. 

ShoolS,  a  weapon. 

ShSoJinee,  from  sha31a,  a  lance. 

Shoshann,  from  shoosh,  to  dry. 

Shraddhit,  from  shr5ddl)B,  firm  faith. 

ShrM-Vidya,  from  shrce,  excellent,  and  vidya,  knowledge. 

Shree-Knnt'bA,  from  sbm,  excellent,  and  kuntti,  the  throat. 

Shree,  a  title  which  signifies  excellence  or  greatness. 

Shree-Ramfi-Pooro,  from  a\a€t,  excellent,  Ramn,  the  name  of  a  god,  and  pooro,  towa> 

Shrootn,  what  has  been  heard,  from  shroo,  to  hear. 

Shrota,  from  shroo,  to  hear. 

SbrotriyS,  from  shroutfi,  the  vedo, 

Shfiktee-Dhiiruj  from  shaktee,  aD  iron  spear,  and  dbnr9,  to  hold. 

ShJimbararee,  from  ShOmburii,  a  giant,  and  uree,  an  enemy. 

ShSmtinD,  from  shtim,  equal. 

SbiinkarQ,  from  shiing,  good,  and  kree,  to  do. 

Sbaranunij,  from  shQsh,  six,  and  aniinO,  face. 

Sbdst^ee,  ahe  who  is  worshipped  on  the  sixih  (sbosht'hn)  day. 

Shatrnghnn,  from  shntroo,  an  enemy,  and  hnn,  lo  kill. 

Shatbnftnyoo,  from  sb'itD,  a  hundred,  and  maoyoo,  a  sacrifice. 
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Shdt'ikit,  a  hundred. 

Shcttu>Dwiepa,  from  shfitO,  a  hundred,  and  dwoepfi,  an  isUud. 

Shnvo-Sadhiinn,  from  shnvu,  a  dead  body,  aiid  aadhOnii,  to  perfect. 

ShwiiS'Jnu,  from  shwns,  to  go.  , 

Shy  am  a,  black. 

Siddhaatachaiei,  irom  siddhanto,  ascertained,  and  acharin,  practice. 

Siddh^sliwnrS,  from  siddhu,  to  perfect,  and  eeahwuree,  a  goddess. 

Siddhee,  from  siddh,  perfect. 

SiddUo,  to  perfect. 

Sindliakatee,  from  sindhri,  to  cut  a  passage,  and  krit,  to  cut. 

Singh u-Vahinee,  from  singbn,  a  lion,  and  vBih,  a  vehicle, 

Sinuril,  from  smree,  to  remember. 

Smiii-ii'Hara,  from  smOru,  cupid,  and  rliee,  to  destroy. 

SnanO,  from  sna,  to  purify. 

Soivyii,  the  disciples  of  Sbivij. 

Soinghik^yfi,  the  son  of  Singhika. 

Soobhtidra,  from  soo,  beautiful,  and  bhudra,  good. 

Soodhangshoo,  from  shoodha,  the  water  of  life,  and  nngshuo,  rays  of  light. 

Sookha<Mnyft,  from  sookhti,  happiness,  and  muyi'i,  fulness. 

SoogreSvi],  from  soo,  beautiful,  and  greeva,  the  back  of  the  neck. 

SoomalEe,  Irom  soo,  good,  and  mala,  a  necklace. 

Soom^roo,  from  soo,  good,  and  m^roo,  a  boundary  mark. 

Soondnrn,  beautiful. 

Soopnrnii,  from  soo,  good,  and  piimn,  a  leaf. 

Sooracharyit,  from  aoorfi,  the  gods,  and  acharyii,  a  teacher, 

S  Jcrpfi-Nukha,  from  soorpu,  a  hand  winnowing  &n,  and  nkkhil,  the  finger  nail*. 

Soora-Piltee,  from  90or6,  the  gods,  and  pntee,  lord. 

Soumyti,  thfi  ion  of  Soma. 

Sourii,  the  disciples  ofSooryii. 

Spvirshiinit,  from  sprish,  to  touch. 

St'hanoo,  from  sl'ba,  to  stay. 

Sud-GopA,  from,  sat,  good,  and  gop,  cow-keeper. 

Siidiishyft,  by-standers  at  a  council,  whose  business  it  is  to  notice  and  correct  mistakes. 
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SDgSrli,  from  iti,  with,  and  g6ii,  poison. 

Siibasniigsboo,  from  anhnani,  a  thousoad,  uid  tbgahoo,  njB  of  ligfat. 

SilhDiraksbft,  from  auhfiari,  a  tbouMnid,  and  dUmb^  tbe  eje. 

bfimororUSi^  from  aSmn,  equal,  aod  vrit,  preaence. 

SfajOvanCB,  from  lOBg,  prep,  tod  yv,  life. 

SoDgakritti,  from  aung,  prep,  and  kree,  to  do. 

Sfindhya,  from  s6ng,yrep.  and  dhoi,  to  remember. 

SoDgkSSrtoifij  from  afiog^p-cp.  and  kBrtaoo^  to  apaak  aloud. 

Smighita,  from  sftng,  prep,  and  bito,  (o  cdlect. 

SSnkrdndDnn,  from  aaog^pr«p,  and  kroaddnfi,  to  cry. 

SOnyaaB,  frxim  sting,  pr^.  and  nyasii,  to  rcnonnce. 

SBptorsfaee,  from  aapta,  aeven,  and  riahee,  a  aage, 

SBptaahwd,  from  sDpto,  aevc%  ad  Mnf  d^  a  horaa. 

SuFpugnB,  from  sfirpo,  a  serpent,  and  hKn,  to  deatrojr. 

SSmrii,  all. 

SorwS-Dnkahinii,  from  aBrTrS,  all,  and  dfikabina,  a  fee  at  dismisaion. 

Sorrrii-MiiDglilD,  from  sarTvii,  ill,  and  mdngnlo,  good. 

SttwD-goonS,  from  siltwo,  good>  and  goono^  qoality, 

StitS,  from  afit,  pun. 

SatyD-Nvaynnft,  from  silfa,  Inw,  and  Narayfeft. 

Sot^n-jit,  from  aft^A,  true,  and  jee,  to  conqner. 

SBtyo-jroogd,  from  wSttju,  tme,  and  yoogA,  a  definite  time,  * 

SHvfiina,  from  an,  one,  and  vdrnfi,  ktad. 

Swaha,  presentment  of  oblationa. 

Swayum-bhooTO,  from  swnyang,  itself,  and  bhSU,  existence. 

Sw&dba,  presentment  of  oblaticms. 

Swmnbhoo,  from  sbnng,  prosperity,  and  bhSS,  enatcnco. 

Swmrbhanoo,  from  awor,  heaven,  and  bha,  light. 

T. 
Tamtifi,  the  heQ  of  datknesa,  fi«m  tfimisid,  daifcness. 
Tadlkfahvtrii,  from  taroU,  a  nnonr,  and  UshwiW,  a  god. 
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Txnkn-jit,  from  TarfikS,  and' jee,  victorj. 

T^jomSyfi,  from  tijos,  glory,  and  majfl,  fulness. 

T^jiiBh-Ch&ndrii,  from  t^jas,  glory,  and  chondra,  the  mooD. 

T^akoorn,  bonourable. 

T^ottuma,  from  tiln,  dark  spots  on  the  skin,  wad  oottSmo,  excdlent. 

Toorashat,  a  name  of  Indrfi, 

Toostee,  from  toosh,  to  please. 

Tr£ta*-YoogD,  from  tree,  three,  and  yoogri,  a  definite  period  of  time. 

Trik53tfi,  from  tree,  three,  and  kootn,  a  mountain  peak. 

Tripoorantdkn,  from  tree,  three,  poorfi,  a  honae,  and  ODtlUlf  a  deatro>ec> 

Tripoora,  from  tree,  three,  and  pooro,  a  town. 

Tripoora-Soondorw  j  aooodorei,  beautifiil. 

Trisfaikhii,  for  tree,  three,  and  shiUM,''tfae  ascending  flam*. 

TrivdnB,  from  tree,  three,  and  vtatiS,  a  stream. 

Tfimfi-goonfi,  from  tbmos,  da^nui,  and  gooofi,  qualitf . 

Tumli,  from  tImSs,  darknesa. 

TUntrtt,  from  tontra,  to  hold. 

TiipoKjm,  from  tfipos,  retigioua  an^terities. 

T6ptii-Sh53rmee,  from  toptfi,  hot,  and  shSormee,  an  image  of  iron. 

Tfirkalflnkain,  from  tiirkg,  the  name  of  the  nyaja  dftrahaafi,  and  filAnkarS,  an 

Toriinee,  from  tree,  to  save. 

Tnrpuna,  from  trip,  |p  satisfy. 

ToriingineS  ;  tfirfing^  signifies  the  swell  of  water. ' 

Tworita,  from  twaiii^  quicklj. 

U. 

UUiByn-Ch&rSnS,  from  S,  bhlyS,  fear,  and  chttronu,  feet. 
Ubju,  from  np,  water,  and  jiina,  birth, 

Ubj6-Yonee,  from  ubjO,  the  water-lily,  and  yonee,  a  birth-place,  a*  water  is  the  birth- 
place of  fish. 

■TttefoaryoogtoarcDimberedMcordliif  todaqMDtityofrelipoaUaacht  (baithaittt<rEhMrMr 
parti,  tlie  tritt,  three,  the  dwapBrtt,  tm,  aod  tbe  kUee,  one. 
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UbyfingA,  from  a,  and  byongS,  crooked.  ■ 

Ocbyootfi,  from  fi,.and  diyootu,  to  ooze. 

Udbboota,  wonderful. 

t^dbikareS,  from  ndhecj  prep,  and  kree,  to  do. 

Udhyatmo,  from  adhee,  prep,  and  stmttn,  spirit. 

UdwoitD,  from  it,  and  dwee,  two. 

Cdwoyanllndfi,  from  d,  priv.  dwoi,  two,  and  anfindo,  J05. 

UghoTo-PoDt'heSB,  from  UghorS,  a  name  of  Sbivu,  and  ptnt^n ,  a  w*j. 

UgnibhoS,  from  3gDM,  fire,  and  bhoo,  existence. 

Ugnibotree,  from  Qgnee,  fire,  and  botree,  a  aacrificial  priest. 

Ugniabtoma,  fromUgnee,  fire,  and  atoo,  praise. 

Dgra<Dw8ipD,  from  ogrd,  before,  and  dweepu,  an  island. 

UgrudaneS,  from  6grit,  before,  and  da,  to  give . 

UjitQ,  from  6,  and  jitfi,  victory. 

Ujito-Nat'hfi,  from  9jitu,  and  nafhii,  lord. 

CkaieS,  a  follower  of  the  Ukalo  Poorooshilt. 

6kala-Pooraosli{i,  the  being  who  is  not  subject  to  lime,  from  iSaXk,  widiout  time,  and 

poorooshO,  a  male.    - 
Ukshoyii,  from  6,  and  kshee,  to  decay. 
Oliikanunda,  from  aliUcfi,  light,  and  anondS,  joy. 
Ultokaifi,  from  ttlaiig,  proper,  uid  kree,  to  do. 
Gmritfi'SOHi,  from  iimrita,  the  water  of  life,  and  siSrus,  a  pooL 
UmttravatS,  from  fimSrfi,  immortal. 
Umroodu,  from  omvoo,  water,  and  da,  to  give. 
Unadee,  from  n,  and  adee,  first. 
Unadya,  from  fin,  and  adya,  beginning. 
Ondhft>Ko3pn,  from  findhfi,  daik,  and  koopfi,  a  well. 
Ungd,  members,  or  body. 
Cogsfaooman,  from  ongshoo,  glory. 
Unjunn,  a  black  powder  applied  to  the  eye-lids. 
Unnada-Kalpb,  from  fiuuft,  food,  da,  to  give,  and  kilp,  to  be  able  or  capable. 
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UnnD-PSSma,  from  nnna,  food,  and  pSSmft,  full. 

Oaoo-Patoka,  from  Bdoo,  amall,  and  patokn,  aio. 

Onftogn,  from  b,  and  oago,  body. 

Uotfikn,  from  onto,  the  end,  and  kree,  to  do> 

UnvDtfi,  from  i,  and  hota,  the  end. 

Un&n^DJn,  from  A,  Snyfi,  other,  and  jonn,  to  be  bom. 

Upatrw-mrnoa,  from  H,  patrfi^  a  worlii;  peraoiv  aad  kree,  to  do. 

Cp-PQtee,  from  iip,  water,  and  pQtce,  m  lord> 

OpsOra,  fiom  np,  water  and  sree,  to  go. 

OpArajita,  from  K,  and  pfirajita^  to  conquer. 

Opiini-V{irtaa&,  from  o,  pora,  prep,  and  av&rtontt,  to  go  m  «  circle. 

Cporna,  from  &,  and  pnmn,  leavei. 

Urdbn-NarSshwnra,  from  firdhK,  half,  naree^  iromui,  and  inbvftro,  a  go4. 

L'roona,  the  dawn. 

Urnndhfina,  fix>m  a,  and  rondhiinn,  to  cook. 

Cshoka,  from  a,  and  sbooch,  aorrow. 

Clhtfi-VfisDO,  from  nsfatn,  eight,  and  Vfifoo.  a  sort  of  gods. 

C8bto>Vakrn,  from  whtfi,  eight,  and  vokrn,  crooked. 

IJsee-Potrtt'Vantr,  from  naee,  a  acymetar,  p&trfi,  leave*,  and  vavH,  fowat. 

Uahwo-a£nu,  from  iishwa,  a  hone,  and  afna,  a  soldier. 

CshwinS-Koomaro,  from  ilriiwinSe,  a  marc,  and  koonar^  a  child. 

Cfhwiimidhil,  from  Dshwli,  a  borte,  and  m^hd,  fletb. 

.Usouin,  from  6,  priv,  and  aSorn,  a  name  applied  to  the  gods- 

ijfha,  eight. 

Clee-Patokfi,  from  5tee,  exceaaiTe,  and  patBkS,  sin. 

Utikayn,  from  fttee,  great,  and  kayfi,  the  body. 

Utiratra,  from  dtee,  beyond,  and  rattS,  night. 

Ctifhee,  from  fit,  to  move  perpetually  ;  a  guest,  a  stranger. 

Ciildhoiitfi,  from  tYn^pttp.  and  dhoo,  to  renounce. 

Uvutarfi,  from  ma,  to  descend,  and  tree,  to  save. 

Uvnta-Nirodhonri,  from  fivftto,  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  niroodb,  to  close. 

Uyodbya,  from  u,  and  yoodb,  war. 
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V, 

Vackfispatee,  from  neb,  a  word,  and  potee,  « Iwd. 

VagTadiaSt,  from  vacb,  a  word,  and  vudK,  to  ape^. 

Vakjra-VoliS,  from  vakyh,  a  word,  and  avolS,  a  row. 

Valmeikee,  from  volmeekn,  a  kind  of  anta. 

Valii-GopalD,  from  valo,  a  child,  go,  cow,  and  palft,  to  cherish. 

VamacbarS,  from  •nm,  the  left  hand,  and  achvin^  practice. 

Vamunfi ;  little. 

Vano-Piiet'bQ,  from  todo,  a  forest,  and  pi6st1»,  to  go. 

Varoonii,  -from  Voroona,  a  cooiteliation. 

Vastoo-Poorooshll,  from  vastoo,  a  hofisc,  and  pooroosbd,  male. 

VawTtt-PoSjyij,  from  Vasava,  a  name  of  Indri},  and  pSoj,  woiship. 

Vayoo,  from  va,  to  go. 

V^dacharee,  from  v£dB,  and  acharin,  practice. 

VidanlBe,  he  who  follpwa  the  v^danta. 

V^antri,  the  end  or  last  part  of  the  vfidfi. 

VWfi,  from  vid,  knowledge. 

Veeja-Montru,  from  veejo,  seed,  and  montrfi,  an  incantation. 

Veora-Singhn,  from  veera,  strength,  and  singhfi,  eicellent. 

V£era-Bboomee,  from  vSBHi,  the  strong,  and  bhoomee>  land. 

VSra-vahoo,  from  rtSrii,  strengtii,  and  vahoo,  the  arm. 

VStihotra,  from  vStfi,  to  place,  and  faotrti,  sacrificial  things. 

VibhMsb&nD,  from  bbESab,  terrific. 

Vibboo,  from  Tee,  prep,  and  bhoo,  birth. 

Vidyadhnrn,  from  vidya,  learning,  and  dhree,  to  hold. 

VidwonmodO'TiiranginS,  from  vidwot,  a  learned  man,  modj,  pleasure,  and  tnHiiiKii, 

a  wave. 
VidhoontoodS,  from  vidhoo,  the  moon,  and  tood,  to  bite. 
Vidya-Pfitee,  from  ^ya,  learning,  and  pStee,  lord. 
Vijiiya,  from  vee,  jw*p.  and  jee,  to  overcome. 

Vikrom-Adityn,  from  vikromtt,  power,  and  aditjo,  a  name  given  fo  the  sun. 
VikurttanQ,  from  vee,  prep,  and  kttrtiiRii,  to  cut. 
Vilw&-R59pa,  from  vilw*,  a  frnit,  and  rooi^,  form. 
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Vimula,  from  vee,pr^.9Bd  moln,  filth. 

Vindhj-fi-VaunSe ;  vindhyo,  the  name  of  a  mountain,  and  vflaH,  to  lende. 
ViratD,  great,  from  vee,  pr^.  and  raj,  light. 
Visliuoo,  from  vish,  to  overspread. 

Vishwa-KQrma,  from  vishwfi,  the  worid,  and  Uirmo,  work. 

Vishwoks^ii,  from  vishoo,  on  four  sides,  Bnch,  to  go,  and  s£na,  soldier.  , 

Viahw5mbh5r5,  from  vishwii,  the  world,  and  bhree,  to  cherish. 
Vishwfi-Mitri),  from  vishwii,  the  world,  and  umitro,  sot  a  fiiend. 
Vishwn^atD,  from  viabwo,  the  world,  and  jatn,  bom. 
VisbosAnd,  from  vee,  prep,  and  shus,  to  destroy. 
Vitraba,  from  VitrD,  a  giant,  and  ban,  to  deetro;. 
VivikS,  discrimination. 
Voidyd,  {torn  vid,  knowledge. 
Voidyfi>Vale5  j  vatS  signifies  a  honie. 
Voiragw,  from  vee,  prep,  and  rago,  passion. 
Voishakbn,  from  the  planet  visbakba. 
Voisbuova,  disciples  of  Vishnoo. 
Voishnnvacbarfii,  from  voishnuvn  and  acfaarin. 
VoitAronR,  from  vee,  prep,  and  tree,  to  cross  over. 
Vriddhee-ShraddhS,  from  vriddbee,  great. 
Vriddbee,  great. 

Vribnapiitee,  from  vrihat,  great,  and  pfitee,  lord. 
Vrihodbbanoo,  from  vrihut,  great,  and  bhanoo,  glory. 
VrihnddbnrmB  poorana,  from  vrihat,  great,  and  db&rmi},  religion. 
VrihouiNanideeyn,  from  vrihat,  great. 
Vriada-V&ua,  from  vrinda,  thick,  aud  vann,  a  forest. 
Vrisha-DwftJD,  from  vrishu,  a  bull,  and  dwHjn,  a  flag. 
Vrisha,  from  vrishon,  to  cause  the  rain  to  fall. 
Vnjr9,  from  vajrn,  a  weapon. 

Vi~i)iii.kStn,  from  vQjrd,  a  weapon,  and  kSta,  a  worm. 

VAjra-KDot&k6>SbalmJlilee,  from  vojri,  a  weapim,  kuntiikO;  »  thoni,  and  ^almolee^ « 
titt. 
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